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Special  Committee  on  the  Investioation 
OF  the  Amebicak  Sugab  Refinlko  Co.  and  Others^ 

House  of  Bepbesentatives, 

New  York,  July  £1, 1911. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Mr.  Parsons,  before  you  resume  your  evidence, 
there  is  a  formal  matter  about  which  we  want  to  ask  Mr.  Heike.  It 
will  probably  take  about  five  itiinutes,  after  which  we  will  hear  you 
further. 

Mr.  Heike,  please  take  the  stand  now. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MS.  CHABLES  HEIKE. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chaisman.  You  have  been  sworn  before  during  this  investi- 
gation? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been. 

The  Chaibman.  At  what  time  did  you  become  secretary  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  In  January,  1899. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  remained  secretary  until  you  were  suc- 
ceeded bv  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Freeman  ? 

Mr.  Iuike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  during  that  time  were  you  in  charge  of  the 
records,  minutes,  resolutions,  and  other  documents  of  that  dbaracter 
of  the  company? 

Mr.  Heike.  T  was. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  me  invite  your  attention  to  a  certain  ex- 
tract from  the  minutes,  so  as  to  see  what  you  have  to  say  about  it^ 
I  notice  this  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  American  Sugar  Befin- 
ing  Co.  on  September  6,  1892.  Of  course,  that  was  before  you  were 
secretary? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  John  E.  Searles  was  secretary  of  the  com- 
panv  at  that  time,  was  he? 

IVf  r.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  now  dead  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  He  died ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  succeeded  him  as  secretary,  he  is  at 
least  supposed  to  have  turned  over  to  you  the  records,  minutes,  and 
resolutions,  and  such  things  as  that,  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  In  1892  what  connection  did  ^ou  have  with  the 
company?    Were  you  assistant  secretary,  or  anything  like  that? 

Mr.  Heike.  My  chief  business  was  the  transfer  of  stock. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  capacity  yould  you  have  had  to  do  with 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  invite  ^our  attention  to  this  statement 
from  the  records  of  the  date  I  have  just  given  you,  Septemb^*  6, 1892 : 

The  president  having  referred  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  company  and 
its  interests  from  injurious  litigation  and  other  hurtful  actions,  and  to  appeals 
by  each  of  the  political  parties  for  campaign  expenses,  it  was  resolved. 

Now,  this  is  in  brackets: 

[Tide  resolution  as  authenticated  by  the  secretary.] 

Translating  the  Latin,  it  means:  See  the  resolution  as  authenti- 
cated by  the  secretary.    Did  you  ever  see  that  resolution? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 
•    The  Chairman.  When  Mr.  Searles  turned  over  to  you  the  reccwds 
and  minutes  of  the  companjr — ^that  is,  so  far  as  they  .related  to  its 
board  of  directors,  its  executive  board,  and  so  forth — ^was  this  paper 
among  them  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  remember  it  at  all;  no.  He  did  not  turn 
over  things  in  a  formal  manner. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  took  over  these  records  was  that  reso- 
lution among  them  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No  ;  I  never  saw  that  record.  I  did  not  read  the  books 
back  seven  years. 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean  the  resolution — this  paper  containing  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  HeiKE.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied  that  during  the  time  of  your 
custodyof  the  records  there  was  no  such  paper  among  them? 

Mr.  Heike.  No  ;  I  am  quite  sure  of  that 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  know  what  became  of  the  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Hie  Chairman.  When  did  Searles  die? 

Mr.  Heike.  Three  or  four  years  ago.  He  left  the  company  in 
1898. 

The  Chairman.  He  died  since  1898  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  died  before  you  were  made  secretary? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  long  after. 

The  Chairman.  Long  after  you  were  made  secretary? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  nothing  whatever  of  this  authenticated 
resolution  referred  to? 

Mr.  Heike.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  is  the  first  time  that  you  have  ever  heard 
of  it? 

Mr.  Heike.  Precisely. 

The  Chairman.  When  I  read  it  to  you  that  was  the  first  time  you 
heard  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir.    I  never  looked  back  and  read  the  book  over. 
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The  Chairman.  A  resolution  of  that  character  would  have  been 
in  your  possession,  if  among  the  records  of  the  company,  would 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Possibly.    But  I  did  not  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  you  turn  over  to  Mr.  Freeman,  when  he 
succeeded  you  as  secretary  of  the  company,  all  records  of  that  char- 
acter? 

Mr.  HEikE.  There  was  no  such  resolution  among  the  papers  that 
I  turned  over. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  take  that  resolution  out  yourself? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  never  saw  it  . 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  take  it  out  of  the  records  of  the 
company  yourself? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  know-nothing  yourself  about  it? 

Mr.  Heike.  No ;  I  know  nothing  about  it  at  all ;  that  is  correct 

Mr.  Baker.  There  was  some  information  that  we  asked  you  about, 
Mr.  Heike,  and  which  you  were  to  furnish  us,  I  think.  Have  you 
those  memorandums  ready? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  remember,  sir,  that  you  asked  me  to  furnish 
anything. 

The  CHAiR^rAN.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Raker.  We  asked  all  of  those  men  to  furnish  some  statements. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  he  was  one  of  the  men.  You  do 
not  remember  any  request  being  made  of  you  to  supply  something 
additional  for  the  record,  do  you? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  pretty  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  recjuest  made  of  you  to  prepare 
something  for  the  record  and  supply  it  later? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  JOHN  E.  PABSONS— Continned. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  Judge  Malby  had  finished  his  examina- 
tion yesterday? 

Mr.  Malbt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hinds  says  he  has  one  or  two  questions  which 
he  would  like  to  submit  to  Mr.  tarsons,  and  he  may  now  proceed. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Parsons,  was  that  trust  deed  which  you  drew  in 
1887 — ^I  believe  that  was  the  date  of  it 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  is  the  date  of  the  trust  deed ;  but  the  trust  deed 
was  the  outcome  of  what  was  going  on  for  years  before  that  time. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,  that  was  not  the  first  deed  of  tiiat  kind 
drawn? 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  was  the  first  consummated  deed  of  that  kind. 
Anjthing  preceding  that  was  in  the  nature  of  a  draft ;  but  it  put  in 
writing  what  had  been  the  subject  of  consideration  all  around,  and  I 
can  not  remember  for  exactly  how  long. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Had  any  other  trust  been  formed  in  this  country  at 
that  time? 
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Mr.  PABSONfl.  I  stated,  Mr.  Hinds,  that  I  thouglit  there  was  some- 
thing of  that  kind  in  the  case  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  and  I  also 
stated  that  I  thought  there  was  something  of  that  kind  in  respect  of 
some  cotton  or^nization. 

Mr.  E^NDS.  1  ou  had  those  before  you  when  you 

Mr.  Parsons  (interposing).  No;  1  did  not  have  those  before  me, 
but  I  knew,  in  a  general  way,  that  that  idea  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  as  it  was  in  mine. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  probably  that  is  the  first  definite  carrying  out  of 
that  idea  in  a  definite  legal  form?  That  trust  deed  wis  the  first, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Unless  what  had  been  done  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
preceded,  and  about  that  I  am  not  very  clear. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  can  give  you  the  date  if  you  want  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  I  wished  to  find  out  was  whether  Mr.  Parsons 
was  the  one  who  rubbed  the  lamp  and  produced  the  first  of  the  race 
of  Genii. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  would  like  to  stand  for  the  credit  of  having  in- 
augurated and  initiated  that  idea  and  principle,  but  I  am  afraid  I 
should  have  to  share  the  credit  with  some  others. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  you  were  an  early  pioneer? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That,  perhaps,  is  all  I  wanted  to  get  at.  Why  I  have 
asked  you  these  few  questions  was  to  see  if,  perhaps,  on  reflection 
and  thought  you  would  not  be  willing  to  amplify  for  the  committee 
the  point  of  how  far  the  sovereignty  of  the  Government  may  inter- 
vene in  the  establishment  of  these  great  and  almost  monopolistic 
corporations. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  recognize,  Mr.  Hinds,  that  any  organization  of 
labor  or  of  capital  creates  a  situation  which  is  grave,  out  that  it  is 
monopolistic  I  do  not  for  one  moment  think,  because 

Mr.  Hinds  (interposing).  Well,  I  qualified  that. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  do  not  think  a  monopoly  is  possible  at  this  period 
of  the  world's  history. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  from  my  standpoint  the  Sugar  Trust,  or  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Corporation  as  it  start^  out,  controlling 
75  or  80  or  perhaps  90  per  cent  of  the  output,  was  too  large  to  be 
economically  profitable  on  the  whole  and  too  large  for  the  proper 
play  of  those  ancient  forces  which  have  governed  our  markets.  Now, 
if  you  are  willing  for  a  minute  to  asume  that  my  theory  is  right, 
would  you  be  willinff  to  give  us  out  of  your  experience  and  as,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  of  all  experts  on  this  subject,  an  idea  of  what  in- 
tervention of  the  sovereign  power  might  take  place  to  prevent  future 
extravagances  of  organization  in  these  great  corporations,  and  I 
mean  by  extravagances  what  I  would  say  was  the  abnormal  devel- 
opment or  aggrandizement  of  them. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Mr.  Hinds,  in  my  professional  career  I  had  my  at- 
tention drawn  to  a  great  many  or  these  organizations  capitalized 
upon  what  would  be  called  conservative  principles,  or,  if  you  please, 
with  the  introduction  of  what  has  here  been  called  water,  to  a  large 
extent  my  experience  is  that  in  the  end  invariably  those  things  right 
themselves.  I  have  been  called  iipon  frequently,  for  example,  to  de- 
fend persons  who  have  been  sued  because  they  were  participants  in 
"'hat  I  would  regard  as  an  injurious  or  pernicious  organization ;  that 
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is  to  say,  where  the  capitalization  bore  no  relation,  no  suitable  rela- 
tion, to  that  which  was  contributed  to  the  organization,  and  the  out- 
come of  reflection,  of  experience,  and  of  observation  is,  I  think,  that 
so  far  as  possible  the  question  is  of  leaving  the  American  citizen,  one 
or  ninety  millions^  to  take  care  of  himself.  The  very  moment  there 
is  any  attempt  to  mterf ere,  then  who  is  going  to  suffer  ?  In  the  end 
it  is  the  American  citizen,  because  the  American  citizen  is  weak,  by 
comparison;  they  constitute  the  many  as  against  the  few  who  are 
more  capable  and  who  are  more  intelligent  and  who  caUj  in  the  long 
run,  better  take  care  of  themselves  than  is  the  case  with  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Now,  in  the  consideration  which  I  have  given  to  this  subject,  and 
more  particularly  since  the  matter  assumed  public  importance  and 
notoriety  recently,  I  have  invariably  and  exclusively,  as  I  think^  put 
myself  on  the  side  of  the  public.  I  am  a  member  of  the  public;  I 
want  to  have  my  sugar  as  cheaply  as  possible;  I  want  every  com- 
modity for  which  I  have  to  pay  furnished  to  me  as  cheaply  as  may 
be,  and  the  problem  in  my  mind  is :  How  are  you  going  to  accomplisn 
that  purpose?  Now,  I  recognize  that  I  can  not  be  furnished  with 
oil,  or  sugar,  or  tobacco,  or  anything  of  that  kind  unless  the  persons 
who  do  it  can  make  money  out  of  it.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
capital  will  not  be  employed  unless  it  can  be  profitably  employed. 
Now,  I  am  in  favor  of  organized  labor,  with  the  limitation  that  there 
shall  be  no  violence.  I  believe  whenever  a  labor  organization  re- 
sorts to  violence  they  hurt  themselves  every  time,  but  I  think  that 
there  is  the  same  right  on  the  part  of  labor  to  organize  as  on  the  part 
of  capital  to  organize,  but  it  all  comes  down  to  this,  that,  I  think,  it 
is  better  to  let  everybody  make  as  much  money  as  is  suitable  rather 
than  put  any  limitations  upon  it,  because  we  are  all  suffer  alike,  the 
greater  sufferer  being  the  weaker  man. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  spoke  of  the  matter  of  watered  stock  righting 
itself.  You  mean  by  that  that  the  properly  conceived  combination  or 
capital,  properly  carried  on,  will  soon  so  increase  the  assets  that  there 
will  be  real  value  against  even  something  of  water? 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  is  so,  Mr.  Hinds,  with  this  qualification:  If 
you  are  going  to  limit  capitalization  to  what  is  represented  in  bricks 
and  mortar  you  are  going  to  have  no  corporations,  and  we  are  to  lose 
the  benefit  which  comes  from  the  aggregation  of  capital.  To  invite 
capital  into  a  large  interest,  either  by  a  number  of  stockholders  or 
otherwise,  you  have  got  to  make  some  provision  for  it.  However,  I 
do  not  want  to  stand  in  this  record  as  in  favor  of  water;  I  am  not.  I 
should  repudiate  as  strongly  as  anybody  what  I  understand  to  be 
meant  by  water.  That  is  to  say,  water  which  represents  nothing.  I 
am  just  as  much  opposed  to  water  as  I  am  to  wind;  neither  means 
anything.  But  when  you  come  down  to  that  which  is  substantial,  I 
mean  to  say  capitalization  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  future,  the  gains 
which  may  be  fairly  expected  from  le^timate  business,  then  I  think 
there  has  to  be  a  license  or  liberty  which  can  not  be  controlled  by  a 
mere  consideration  of  what  we  have  all  called  here  "bricks  and 
mortar."    You  have  to  go  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But,  passing  away  from  this  and  taking  an  illustration 
which  we  will  assume  the  popular  mind  has  formed  on  the  investiga- 
tion of  another  committee  of  this  House — that  is,  the  Steel  Trust — 
the  testimony,  so  far  as  given  there,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  steel 
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business  was  syndicated,  and  therefrom  there  arose  a  swarm  of  million* 
aires  whose  millions  came,  to  a  lar^e  extent,  from  the  anticipations 
of  about  15  years  of  future;  that  is  to  say,  what  the  steel  business 
would  get  to  be  in  the  future.  We  will  accept  that  as  an  illustra- 
tion, that  that  thing  did  happen,  that  those  great  magnates,  who 
emanated  from  the  Steel  Trust  when  it  was  formed,  made  many 
millions  by  anticipating  the  business  growth  of  that  corporation 
for  16  years  ahead.  Now,  if  that  premise  is  true,  you  would  not 
think  that  the  sovereignty  ought  to  permit  that  on  tne  part  of  the 
great  corporation  that  dominates  that  great  industry? 

Mr.  Parsons.  May  I  answer  it  in  this  way?  Entertaining  the 
views  which  I  have  entertained,  they  were  without  change  until,  being 
in  Europe  on  one  occasion,  I  learned  that  the  United  States  Steel  Co. 
had  been  capitalized  on  the  basis,  I  think,  of  a  thousand  millions — 
was  not  that  it? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  it  is  beyond  my  imagination. 

Mr.  Paksons.  And  then  I  began  to  wonder  whether  my  theory  did 
not  need  to  have  some  stop-cock  put  upon  it,  and  the  problem  is 
how  you  gentlemen  can  do  that;  and  altnough  I  deprecate  any  such 
outcome  as  that,  yet  I  think  the  matter  ought  to  be  within  the  re- 
straint of  what  I  regard  as  reasonable.  The  difficulty  is  how  to 
bring  about  any  help  m  that  line  from  legislation. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  why  we  asked  you,  as  possibly  the  first  of  and 
greatest  of  experts  on  that  subject,  for  a  little  light. 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  took,  in  New  York  State  many  years  ago,  the 
form  that  there  should  be  no  limit  of  capitalization  so  long  as  it  was 
not  fraudulent.  Now,  if  you  can  draw  anything  from  that  I  can 
not,  because  I  think,  without  any  reference  to  the  law,  that 

Mr.  Hinds  (interposing).  Well,  to  draw  an  illustration,  which 
would  be  an  analogy  and  possibly  misleading.  When  a  man  and  woman 
decide  to  marry,  in  modem  governments  it  is  conceded  that  there 
should  be  the  least  possible  supervision,  yet  the  State  does  intervene 
at  that  moment  and  say,  "We  will  have  a  voice  as  to  the  terms  of 
this  marriage."    Now,  the  State  intervenes 

Mr.  Parsons.  Does  the  State  intervene? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Does  it  not? 

Mr.  Parsons.  As  between  husband  and  wife? 

Mr.  Hinds.  When  they  form  the  contract,  the  State  has  to  do  with 
that  contract,  has  it  not?  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  may  not  be  using 
the  correct  legal  terms,  but  there  must  be  a  license,  there  must  be 
certain  facts  ascertained  and  sworn  to,  I  think,  before  a  public 
official ;  there  must  be  certain  proofs  as  to  residence  and  age,  and  all 
of  those  things. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Mr.  Hinds,  let  me  tell  you  that  is  all  a  matter  in  this 
State  of  very  recent  legislation,  and  during  the  whole  history  of 
this  country,  down  to  within  a  very  few  years,  there  was  no  restric- 
tion whatever.  I  suppose  the  legislation  to  which  you  refer  was 
rather  to  strike  a  blow  at  a  system  that  was  growing  up  most  per- 
niciously, of  what  was  called  common-law  marriage,  wnere  a  man 
was  subjected  to  claims  on  the  part  of  a  woman,  or  vice  versa,  that 
there  had  been  a  marriage  when  there  was  no  marriage. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  add  to  that,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  number  of  the 
States  have  assumed  the  power  and  the  right  under  the  law  of  this 
country  to  make  a  physical  examination  Doth  of  the  man  and  of 
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tbe  woman,  and  also  a  mental  examination,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  they  ought  to  be  married,  and  that  is  a  power  which  the 
States  are  using? 

Mr.  Pabsons.  Judge  Raker,^!  am  the  president  of  two  hospitals 
that  have  some  relation  to  questions  of  that  kind,  hospitals  carrying 
on  a  very  important  business  in  this  city,  and  it  is  no  very  long 
period  ago  since  my  attention  was  called  to  a  suggestion  that  was 
made  that  in  the  interest  of  the  future,  and  in  the  interest  of  our 
citizens,  there  should  be  put  some  restraint,  the  outcome  of  which 
would  be  that  we  should  have  a  healthy  community  growing  up  as 
against  a  diseased  community.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  up  to  now 
the  legislature  of  any  State  has  dealt  with  the  subject.  If  it  has  I 
think  it  will  be  found  that  there  will  pretty  serious  difficulties  in 
the  way. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  did  not  intend  to  divert  this  examination,  but  to 
oome  back  to  my  analogy  I  will  say  that  in  the  State  of  Maine  when 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  is  a  pauper  or  has  received  public 
help  the  police  power  of  the  soverei^ty  intervenes  and  prevents  that 
contract  of  marriage.  That  is  sufficient  for  the  analogy.  I  think  the 
police  power  of  the  sovereignty  intervenes  even  in  a  matter  which 
we  all  recognize  the  sovereignty  should  keep  its  hands  off  of  as  much 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  am  very  much  interested  to  learn  that  Maine  has 
taken  this  action,  but  I  am  thinking  for  a  moment  how  it  would  work 
if  I  were  one  who  had  received  public  help  and  some  woman  who  had 
some  money  was  willing  to  be  married  to  me,  and  whether  the  State 
would  then  come  in,  using  the  police  regulations,  and  say,  "That 
shall  not  happen."   That  opens  a  pretty  broad  line. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  ¥nll  qualify  my  statement.  I  am  speaking,  perhaps, 
from  inference.  I  had  in  mind  a  case  where  the  town  clerk — and  I 
think  they  generally  do  it — ^refused  a  licenvSe  in  that  sort  of  a  case; 
I  know  of  a  case  of  that  kind  being  refused,  and  I  think  there  must 
be  a  law  back  of  it.  Now,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  national 
sovereignty,  recognizing  these  great  corporations  to  be  beyond  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States — ^that  is,  peyond  a  practical  exercise  of 
their  sovereignty — ^to  intervene  in  some  such  way  in  the  formation 
of  these  big  corporations,  to  safeguard  their  formation  in  behalf  of 
the  public  as  well  as  of  investors  and  even  of  the  incorporators  them- 
selves? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Mr.  Hinds,  you  asked  me  substantially  that  ques- 
tion yesterday  and  I  assented  to  the  idea  of  a  Federal  incorporation 
law,  provided  it  was  voluntary  in  its  operation — that  is  to  say,  pro- 
vided those  desiring  to  organize  a  corporation  might  or  might  not  put 
themselves  within  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  have 
thought  over  that  matter  since  yesterday.  I  had  given  it  some  very 
crude  and  general  consideration,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  poin& 
which  you  gentlemen  have  got  to  consider  now — ^the  conclusion  to 
which  thev  lead  it  is  for  you  to  say,  as  I  am  not  verv  clear  on  it  in 
my  own  mind — are.  in  brief,  perhaps,  among  others,  these:  I  have 
in  mind  the  State  of  Maine.  Now,  the  State  of  Maine  has  special- 
ties in  the  way  of  business  and  of  manufacture.  I  have  in  mind  the 
State  of  Georpria.  I  know  the  State  of  Geor^a  is  a  Southern  State 
which  is  jarrowing  up  to  be  a  great  manufacturing  State,  and  1  r^ard 
that  it  will  be  the  manufactures  of  that  State  which  will  make  the 
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prosperity  of  that  State.  In  the  State  of  California  the  manufac- 
tures which  aid  in  the  prosperity  of  California  are  local  in  their 
character.  Now,  the  scheme  is  whether  these  organizations,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  local  and  as  their  success  bears  upon  local  circum- 
stances, are  to  be  brought  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  That  leads  to  this  consideration :  What  does  Cali- 
fornia know  about  Maine,  and  what  does  Maine  know  about  Califor- 
nia ?  The  same  is  true  as  regards  Maine,  California,  New  York,  and 
Washington,  in  so  far  as  this  bears  upon  the  general  subject  of  trade 
commodities.  Now,  leaving  out  of  view  public-service  corporations, 
as  I  am  not  dealing  with  them,  but  with  or^nizations  that  are  local 
in  their  character,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  desirable 
that  there  should  even  be  a  Federal  incorporation  act,  for  the  reason 
that  the  outcome  will  be  that  you  will  have  organizations  on  the  part 
of  persons  who  accept  the  Federal  incorporation  and  those  who  do 
not.  Now,  jupt  in  so  far  as  that  results  unsatisfactorily  I  think  the 
ultimate  sufferer — and  I  think  the  ultimate  sufferer  is  always  that 
great  body  of  American  citizens,  that  great  body  of  the  public  of 
whom  I  am  one,  and  from  whose  interest  I  like  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter. And  you  are  going  to  consider  it,  and  must  consider  it,  because 
you  are  the  trustees,  not  of  the  trust — and  yet,  if  I  may  say  it,  it  is 
a  pretty  important  trust — ^but  for  the  great  American  people:  and 
what  is  desired  is  that  you  shall  consider  how  these  questions  bear — ^T 
do  not  care  anything  about  organized  capital — ^but  how  they  bear  on 
me  as  a  member  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  think  there  is  great  force  in  what  you  say  about  local 
corporations,  and  that  Federal  interference  would  be  liable  to  be 
very  vexatious;  but  is  there  not  some  line  of  demarcation?  For  in- 
stance, I  will  make  this  suggestion:  Would  it  be  constitutional  if, 
for  instance,  the  sovereignty  should  assume  an  arbitrary  standard, 
make  an  arbitrary  classification  of  corporations  en^ged  in  inter- 
state commerce,  putting  those  above  a  certain  size  within  a  restric- 
tion as  to  the  capital  stock — that  is,  recognizing  that  when  a  corpora- 
tion got  up  to  a  certain  size  it  had  a  tendency  to  be  monopolistic — 
might  they  make  a  classification  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  am  verv  glad  to  have  vou  ask  that  question,  be- 
cause I  have  been  considering  that  identical  subject.  And  what  would 
it  lead  to?  If  a  particular  organization  was  to  be  under  Federal 
control  or  keep  out  of  Federal  control,  the  line  has  to  be  drawn  on 
its  capitalization. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  I  will  admit  you  would  have  to  take  a  different 
line  than  that;  you  would  have  to  bring  in  the  bonds,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  book  accoimts^  the  volume  of  business,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  Of  course,  the  capitalization  is  the  mere  outward  sem- 
blance. 

Mr.  Parsons.  T  merely  took  that  as  illustrating  one  of  the  elements 
in  respect  of  which  you  have  got  to  draw  the  line.  Now,  if  a  per- 
son desired-  Federal  control  or  did  not  desire  to  be  on  one  side  or  the 
other  side  of  the  line,  according  to  the  statement  of  value  upon  which 
that  question  would  depend,  who  would  determine  that  question  of 
value?  They  would  come  forward  and  say,  "We  represent  this 
amount  or  represent  some  other  amoimt,"  and  I  do^  not  believe  there 
is  any  practical  line  upon  which  you  can  discriminate  on  one  side 
or  the  other  unless  you  subject  the  business  of  the  country  to  the 
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determination  of  some  public  body,  commission,  or  whatever  it  may 
be;  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  American  citizen,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  people,  in  whose  interest  we  are  all  here,  want  their  business  to 
be  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of  investigation  or  the  determination  of 
n  public  body.  I  think  the  American  citizen  is  big  enough  to  take 
care  of  himself  and  wants  to  manage  his  own  business  in  his  own 
way. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time,  if  I  am  correct  in  my  inference  from  what  has  happenea,  there 
is  on  file  in  Washington  a  fairly  complete  business  statement  of  every 
corporation  of  the  United  States,  is  there  not,  as  an  incident  of  the 
corporation  tax? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  think  I  am  right,  am  I  not?  And  possibly  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  I  think  it  is  on  file  and  sup- 
posed to  be  confidential. 

Mr.  Parsons.  You  mean  interestate  commerce  organizations,  or 
organizations  generally? 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  mean  every  corporation. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  I  will  say  that  the  annual  reports  of  the  corporations 
in  the  United  States  are  filed  with  the  internal-revenue  collectors. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes.  I  think  all  of  the  corporations  of  the  United 
States,  even  little  stores  in  local  communities.  I  think  a  small  store 
was  used  as  an  illustration  in  a  strong  editorial  in  the  New  York  Sun 
on  that  subject.  So  a  corporation  in  the  smallest  town  in  Vermont 
has  its  balance  sheet  filed  with  the  Government  Therefore,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  ready  to  make  an  inspection  and  to  know  what  corpora- 
tions would  fall  within  a  elassincation  that  it  might  deem  of  such 
size  that  they  should  come  under  Government  regulations.  For  in- 
stance, I  will  draw  another  analogy,  that  of  navigation  on  the  com- 
mon waters.  The  Government  recognizes  that  when  a  large  vessel 
goes  abroad  it  should  be  under  certain  regulations,  and  we  have  a 
law,  I  think,  that  a  steam  vessel  over  65  feet  must  carry  a  licensed 

Silot  and  conform  to  all  regulations  governing  seagoing  vessels;  un- 
er  65  feet  they  may  go  almost  at  will.  Now,  might  there  not  be 
some  such  Federal  distinction  as  to  these  great  cruising  corporations, 
so  to  speak,  that  go  all  over  our  country  in  their  business  affairs? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Of  cx)urse  when  vou  come  to  the  question  of  inter- 
state organizations  I  recognize  both  the  right  and  propriety  of 
Federal  control.  We  are  dealing  with  subjects  that  are  short  of  that, 
because  it  is  in  them  that  the  general  public  is  interested.  But  I 
wonder  whether  I  am  a  fair  juage,  through  the  fact  that  my  early 
teaching,  confirmed  by  my  subsequent  observations  and  experience, 
leads  me  to  adhere  to  the  fact,  from  which  I  started,  of  being  an  old- 
fashioned  Democrat.  I  believe  the  Constitution  has  conferred  upon 
the  Federal  Government  only  such  express  authority  as  can  be 
f?pelled  out  of  it.  I  believe  it  is  against  the  public  interests  that  it 
shall  be  enlarged.  I  believe,  in  other  words,  that  the  Government  is 
made  up  of  tne  congregation  of  States,  but  that  the  States  are  su- 
preme and  not  the  Federal  Government,  in  so  far  as  a  matter  may  be 
within  State  regulation.    I  want  to  leave  it  there. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  to  disassociate  in  your  mind  all 
thought  of  Federal  incorporation  or  of  Federal  meddling  with  the 
business  direction  of  these  corporations.    It  is  not  that  at  aU  I  want 
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to  ask  you  about.  I  simply  wanted  to  ask  you  the  question  whethei 
the  Federal  soverei^ty  might  not,  when  one  of  these  great  business 
entities  embarks  on  its  career,  exercise  its  sovereignty  to  see  that  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  its  organization,  which  must  govern  its 
operation  to  a  large  extent,  are  right  and  proper  for  the  safety  and' 
well-being  of  the  public  and  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
investors? 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  would  not  be  my  opinion  that  that  came  within 
any  constitutional  right  of  the  Government,  and  that  if  it  is  the 
policy  of  this  country  that  any  such  course  shall  be  pursued  the  first 
course  would  be  to  refer  to  the  States  the  question  whether  they  care 
to  have  substituted  for  what  is  now  within  their  control  this  Federal 
control. 

Mr.  HiNDSs  For  instance,  under  the  sanction  of  New  Jei'sey,  you 
equipped  and  manned  the  Sugar  Trust,  but  almost  immediately  you 
})assed  beyond  all  power  of  New  Jersey  to  control  you;  you  became 
a  sovereignty,  almost,  in  the  business  world  of  America.  Now,  there 
must  be  control  somewhere;  and  if  New  Jersey  can  not  do  it,  there 
must  be  some  sovereignty  that  can,  must  there  not? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  can  not  admit  your  premise  to  the  effect  that  the 
company  immediately  got  outside  of  the  control  of  New  Jersey;  it 
never  got  outside  of  the  control  of  New  Jersey.  New  Jersey  could 
repeal  its  charter  at  any  time  or  hear  any  complaints  that  were  made 
against  it  as  a  corporation,  and  deal  accordingly ;  and  when  we  reach, 
if  we  are  to  reach,  the  question  of  action  that  was  taken  with  respect 
to  publicity,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  let  you  know  what  can  be  or, 
perhaps,  should  be  done,  and  not  done  by  New  Jersey  as  the  home 
State  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  to  go  to  another  analogy.  I  recognize  the  vici- 
ousness  of  analogies  in  arguments,  and  yet,  they  sometimes  express 
very  much.  To  go  to  another  one :  Is  New  Jersey  to  be  permitted  to 
let  her  cows  graze  on  the  public  highways  at  will  without  some  inter- 
vention from  the  sovereignty  whidi  considers  the  rights  of  the  other 
46  States  on  those  highways? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  think  if  the  cows  of  New  Jersey  can  get  hay  from 
Maine,  the  New  Jersey  cows  had  better  get  hay  from  Maine;  and 
that  ii  the  milk  from  New  Jersey  cows  can  be  sold  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  they  had  better  sell  it  here.  But  the  New  Jersey  cow 
remains  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  and  New  Jersey  undoubtedly 
has  a  tuberculosis  law,  as  is  the  case  with  Massachusetts.  I  am  some- 
thing of  a  farmer  and  know  about  it  there,  and  it  is  for  Massachu- 
setts, in  respect  of  my  cows,  to  say  whal:  shall  be  done  with  them, 
even  to  the  point  of  cutting  their  throats  if  they  may  prove  in- 
jurious. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  either  my  analogy  is  unfortunate  or  else  you  per- 
vert it  a  little. 

Mr.  Parsons.  You  said  an  analogy  misleads,  and  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes;  I  will  admit  that.  But  the  great  central  fact 
must  be  that  there  must  be  a  soverei^ty  in  this  country  that  may 
oversee  these  vast  aggregations  of  capital. 

Mr.  Parson.  Well,  I  see  to  what  that  leads,  and  I  am  opposed  to 
the  result  to  which  that  leads.  Now,  this  is  a  pretty  broad  subject 
with  which  you  gentlemen  are  going  to  deal.  Take  the  case  of  Jthe 
New  Orleans  Italians.    A  State  itself  is  a  sovereignty  superior  to  the 
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General  Government  in  certain  respects,  and  yet  it  can  not  deal 
with  outsiders.  These  are  difficulties  which  grew  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  it  was  established  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  that  was  an  inadvertence ;  either  an  inadvertence 
or  a  case  where  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  felt  they  could  not 
help  themselves,  because  Mr.  Randolph  protested  on  that  very  point, 
dia  he  not? 

Mr.  Pahsons.  Undoubtedly ;  and  I  am  with  the  compromise  out  of 
which  came  the  United  States  of  America  and  without  which  there 
would  have  been  no  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  'words,  then,  as  an  expert  on  the  subject  of 
the  formation  of  great  corporations,  you  do  not  see  any  way  in  which 
the  sovereignty  may  intervene  as  to  the  terms  of  their  formation? 

Mr.  Pabsons.  Pardon  me,  but  I  must  say  that  I  am  not  an  expert 
in  respect  to  the  organization  of  great  corporations.  I  do  not  happen 
to  remember  at  the  present  time  that  I  ever  had  to  do  with  the  or- 

Knization  of  any  great  corporation  except  this  one  company.  I 
ve  observed  the  situation,  and  I  can  tell  you  from  observation  Vhat 
I  think,  but  not  from  relation  to  the  organization  of  ^reat  companies. 
My  business  has  been  that  of  a  hand-to-hand  fighter  in  the  courts,  so 
far  as  anybody  wanted  me  to  act  in  that  capacity. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  may  have  been  misled  in  the  modem  Arabian  Nights. 
Where  we  read  of  these  great  corporations,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
you  were  the  Aladdin  of  them. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Well,  I  think  everybody  has  stolen  my  thunder. 
They  may  benefit  by  it,  and  I  do  not  object. 

mr.  Hinds.  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  have  wearied  the  committee 
already,  and  yet  I  have  not  gotten  the  results  I  hoped  to  get. 

Mr.  Parsons.  This  subject  interests  me  greatly.  If  at  any  time  I 
have  any  views  which  can  help  the  committee — ^because  I  recognize 
that  what  the  committee  wishes  to  do  is  to  benefit  the  community, 
and  I  am  a  member  of  the  community — ^they  are  at  the  command  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Sui-zER.  Mr.  Parsons,  you  drew  the  original  trust  agreement 
for  the  Sugar  Hefijieries  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  In  a  sense,  Mr.  Sulzer,  yes.  That  is  to  say,  it  was 
the  outcome  of  work  and  views  of  others,  but  in  the  form  m  which 
it  is,  it  is  my  handiwork. 

Mr.  StTLZER.  And  after  the  court  of  appeals  had  declared  that  to  be 
against  public  policy,  you  went  to  New  Jersey  and  organized  under 
the  laws  of  that  State? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  do  not  think  the  court  of  appeals  held  that,  that 
it  was  against  public  policy.  That  was  the  contention  before  the 
court  of  appeals,  but  it  put  its  decision  solely  upon  the  right  of  a 
corporation  to  become  a  partner.  We  never  claimed  a  corporation 
could  become  a  partner.  Tl  was  very  obvious  from  the  passage  which 
Mr.  Garrett  read  from  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the  North  River 
Co.  was  not  in  any  sense  s  corporation,  that  it  was  held  in  a  single 
ownership  by  a  single  individual.  What  led  the  company  to  go  to 
New  Jersey  was  a  recognition  that  at  that  time  New  York — and 
when  I  say  New  York  I  mean  one  political  party  the  same  as  another ; 
I  am  not  discriminating  against  either  of  them — thought  it  suitable 
to  go  against  organizations  and  New  Jersey  thought  just  the  opposite. 
In  other  words.  New  Jersey  invited,  while  New  York  repelled. 
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After  it  became  a  public  fact  that  we  were  going  to  do  so,  then  some 
wise  gentlemen  connected  with  New  York  realized  that  they  were 
sending  across  the  river  nn  organization  which  meant  the  employ- 
ment of  a  great  many  operatives  here  and  the  employment  of  a  great 
deal  of  capital  here,  and  one  gentleman  came  to  me — ^I  cannot  re- 
member the  individual — and  said,  "Do  not  go  to  New  Jersey;  come 
back."  I  can  remember  the  answer  which  I  gave ;  it  was  this :  "If 
New  York  will  change  its  attitude  and  become  friendly,  yes,  but  as 
long  as  it  remains  hostile,  no."  And  I  judge  from  what  Mr.  Malby 
has  said  that  the  tenor  of  recent  legislative  action  in  New  York 
recognizes  that,  and  that  it  is  not  wise  to  antagonize  capital  so  as 
to  send  capital  to  benefit  other  communities.  Do  I  answer  your 
question  as  it  is  in  your  mind? 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  you  organized  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  be- 
cause in  your  opinion  at  ^hat  time  those  laws  were  more  liberal? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  think  that  that  states  the  proposition. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  After  the  organization  of  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  the  Knight  case  was  brought  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Do  you  consider  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Knight  case  was  helpful  or  hurtful  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  country? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  think  it  was  helpful.  I  think  it  recognized  that 
manufactures  and  general  trade  were  legal,  and  that  the  General 
Government  was  only  to  interfere  when  it  became  a  Question  which 
was  absolutely  interstate ;  not  interstate  as  a  mere  incident,  but  inter- 
state as  a  substantial  thing ;  and  the  result  of  the  Knight  case  was  a 
feeling  of  security  on  the  part  of  everybody  concerned  m  the  employ- 
ment of  capital  that  there  was  not,  as  a  stop  guard  or  as  a  difficulty 
to  be  met,  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  the  Sherman  so-called 
antitrust  law,  and  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Judson  Harmon  said  in 
his  opinion,  and  what  has  been  said  by  every  Attorney  General 
of  whom  I  know,  that  the  community  had  the  right  to  rely  upon  the 
Kjiight  case  as  the  interpretation  of  the  Sherman  law.  And  when 
instances  were  raised  about  that  I  could  only  see  one  outcome,  and 
that  was  that  if  you  were  going  to  create  an  uncertainty,  and  in  re- 
spect of  a  particular  transaction  the  question  arose  whether  it  did 
or  did  not  comply  with  the  law,  you  would  be  met  face  to  face  with 
the  refrain  of  some  doggeral  verse  which  I  have  seen  at  one  time  or 
another,  "  You  will  be  damned  if  you  do,  and  you  will  be  damned  if 
you  do  not."  Now,  can  trade  go  on  under  those  conditions?  Will 
persons  with  capital  embark  in  business  under  those  circimistances ; 
and  if  capital  is  not  embarked  and  trade  does  not  go  on,  who  is  the 
sufferer?  Why,  the  poor  man,  the  .operative,  the  many  as  against 
the  few. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Will  you  tell  us  very  briefly,  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  are  not  lawyers,  what  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  was  in  the  Knight  case? 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  that,  although,  accord- 
ing to  the  proof,  the  Philadelphia  transaction  had  consolidated  over 
90  per  cent  of  the  sugar  industry  and  although  it  did  distribute  its 
sugars  out  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  none  the  Icvss  that  was  not 
a  monopoly  in  interstate  commerce.     And  in  this  connection,  Mr. 


'-  HUT  I  SIT  liua  I  co  ixcn  iLirik  tben^  is  anvthiiiff  xtMt^  3ni<^- 
— .^ *-      .   _  *    «  <• 

Mr.  Pjkaacxs.  TiLice  the  caae  of  n  aciA::  cv^Eir-iuniir.  in  wh:r!h  wn«* 

ht  "m-^-  i.»T--*  aZ  ■:♦!  the  iiw  bufirpes>  in  liiij  ^Mffnninn'itT,  1<  b^  a  nxv 
■BfCtLktt*  Hf  i?  i>c»i  a  iDccrc-pcLis^  so  ioc^r  *^  aii  of  lie  wvcriti  eta 
sectd  115  liTTer?  iLcinp  ar-d  take  his  riaciice  awar  from  hua  if  ibeT 
mrt  taflTLar  ueo.  Tabe  liie  caae  of  praT>^c5aiis.  I  ihixi  that  ai  <?aie 
rhrjf  liiere  m^a?  a  mle  of  a-^ane  roedicsal  fKvietr  >»rh:-cii  limiied  liie 
mMOdSiZA  wiadfc:  a  dc*cior  «m}d  diara-e,  or,  in  oii»er  wori<^  ibe  nKNikai 
pcT^feseaoL  ffvt  ice2«jjer  aiii  ocvmbir-e^ti — if  T<>\a  <if«e  i:i  lo  usie  liaf  «k- 
Gccsskis — aifd  I  scrpcsse  h  sMsant  thai  ibw  <ihtxi::d  be  ik>  nicoiopolT 
in  a  analZ  occr.TT'rjiizTT  bx  one  <?c*od  doctor  birinsr  tie  risht  to  raw  <ir 
p«t3ei.T&.  WelL  do  tod  know  of  ary  lawTer — I  dt>  ihx — ^wbo  wms 
riff  to  havie  that  sort  of  soperrisictii,  wheiber  by  Stale  of  FeiohNnl 


Goi^eiTJsxflit  f  Ai.d  whit  is  troe  of  the  law  is  trije  of  trtde.  becaiist 
the  lawyer  is.  I  552ppo=e»  <ir}>ei>de:nt  i^pon  his  re}jiti<tts  to  the  ocm- 
■auzLiiT — ca^h  <3epahis  upoc  its  relations  lo  the  oatumiuiitT,  Xow  I 
afli  T^sy  glad  thai  too  gfciieirien  haTe  askod  these  questions*  wfakh 
Aaw  how  intelii^entlT  tou  ai^  oc^nsiderio^  the  matter  and  how  care- 
ful Tc-^  imend  to  be  with  refex^Mioe  to  tout  so^^esioRS.  bat  Dleo^stt 
keep  in  misd  what  too  hare  ^x  to  look  after.  It  is  not  I«  or  Mr.  A« 
or  Mr.  B.  bat  it  is  the  gr»t  body  of  the  peopie  who  want  to  baj 
clieap]y.  and  who  also  want  the  ri£ht«  if  they  see  fit«  to  sell  dettr« 

Mr.  SnxiB.  Is  it  Toor  c(Mitenti<Hi  that  the  remedT  ioir  the  eTik 
of  monopoly  is  more  monopoly! 

Mr.  Pakkixs.  That  has  been  the  expmenoe  of  eTeiy  communitr 
of  which  I  know.  How  easily*  when  the  wheels  aw  creai^ed,  every- 
thing goes,  bat  when  yoo  grease  <Aly  one  sK  of  ^inieds  and  the 
others  can  not  more,  what  is  fioing  to  happot! 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  Yoa  wa>e  a  <urector  of  the  American  So^ar  Refin- 
ing  Go.  from  its  inccMporation  practically  down  to  recent  umes.  wew 
joo  not! 

Mr.  Faboxs.  Down  to  when! 

Mr.  SrxzEs.  Recent  times. 

Mr.  Pjjbsoxs.  Well.  Toa  maT  call  it  recent.  I  resigned  some  time 
ago.    I  haTe  the  date  if  you  desire  it. 

Mr.  SrunB.  Yoa  negotiated  the  acquisition  of  the  Philadelphia 
refineries  and  thought  that  was  a  good  thing  fw  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.! 

Mr.  Pabsonsl  Yes.  Mr.  Sidzer.  in  the  Tiew  in  which  I  suppose 
you  ask  the  question.  That  is  to  say.  I  had  to  do  with  it^  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  for  seTeral  years  prior  to  the  matter  reaching  me  it 
was  under  consideration,  and  probably  under  treaty,  and  I  partic- 
ularly  infer  that  from  the  resolution  whidi  has  been  read  here, 
whicb  was  based  upon  a  report  of  what  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Hare- 
meyer  in  that  regard.  Tnere  is  no  doubt  but  what  in  the  end  I 
went  to  Philadelphia  and  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Charles  Harri- 
son.  and  he  has  told  you  what  happoied.  The  arrangement  then 
was  made  for  the  aoquisitiqn  of  the  Harrison  refineries.  With  the 
acquisition  of  the  Spreckels  or  the  other  Philadelphia  refineries  I 
had  nothing  to  da    In  fact.  I  do  not  think  I  knew  anything  about 
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the  Spreckels  transaction  until  it  was  consummated  and  was  public 
property. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  In  the  acquisition  of  all  these  constituent  companies, 
you  acted  in  harmony  and  in  concert  with  Mr.  Henry  O.  Havemeyer, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Parsons.  When  I  agreed  with  him;  yes;  and  when  I  disagreed 
with  him,  absolutely  no. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  You  differed,  then,  from  Mr.  Henry  O.  Havemeyer 
at  times? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  want  to  say  as  emphatically  as  I  can,  Mr.  Sulzer, 
that  when  I  was  a  member  of  that  board,  I  was  there  to  give  the 
stockholders  of  that  company  the  benefit  of  any  contribution  of 
service  which  I  could,  and  not  to  stand  by  the  ipse  dixit  of  any  man, 
I  do  not  care  who  he  was,  and  I  do  not  think  that  was  true  of  the 
large  men  who  participated  in  organizing  that  company,  and  I  would 
not  like  to  thinJk  it  has  been  true  down  to  now,  that  here  vvere  a  lot 
of  boys  doing  what  they  were  told  to  do  by  a  grown  man.  That  was 
not  the  situation.  In  my  opinion,  the  men  who  participated  were 
capable  men,  and  had  their  own  views,  and  I  hope  the  situation  is 
the  same  down  to  now.  I  am  rather  unwilling  to  think  it  is  not 
the  situation  down  to  now.  But  it  is  my  recollection  that  Mr.  Have- 
meyer was  most  deferential  to  the  views  of  others,  willing  to  listen, 
but  if  in  the  end  he  had  views,  of  course  he  expressed  them,  and  if 
they  were  right,  others  agreed.  If  they  did  not  correspond  with 
what  was  thought  by  others,  they  did  not  agree,  and  I  have  in  mind 
several  cases  where  the  most  earnest  difference  existed,  and  sometimes 
Mr.  Havemeyer  yielded  to  my  views,  and  sometimes  I  to  his. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  iJid  you  agree  or  differ  from  Mr.  Henry  O.  Have- 
meyer regarding  the  acquisition  of  interest  in  the  beet-sugar  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  think  I  may  answer  that — generally,  yea  I  think 
that  when  that  subject  first  was  started  it  was  rather  novel  to  me, 
and  then  I  was  under  the  idea,  not  having  had  much  experience  with 
beet  sugar,  that  cane  sugar  suited  the  American  public  better.  But 
here  was  this  wise  man,  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
as  I  think,  the  most  capable  man  to  deal  with  it,  who  had  given  great 
consideration  to  the  subject,  who  had  studied  it  here  and  abroad, 
who  went  through  the  beet-producing  countir,  who  made  up  his  mind 
what  the  American  public  in  the  end  woula  prefer  would  be  to  de- 
pend on  home  as  against  foreign  industry.  He  talked  these  matters 
over  with  me.  I  was  in  Europe  on  occasion  and  saw  what  beets  were 
doing  for  France  and  for  Belgium  and  for  Austria  and  for  other 
countries,  and  if  I  needed  to  te  converted — ^I  do  not  think  I  did — 
I  became  converted  to  the  belief  that  in  the  long  run,  in  the  ultimate 
future,  what  the  United  States  would  wish  would  be  to  help  this 
country  as  against  helping  Java. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  You  went  West  with  Mr.  Henry  O.  Havemeyer  at  one 
time  to  look  over  the  beet-sugar  industry? 

Mr.  Parsons.  He  invited  me  to  do  so.  I  did  not  go.  I  always  re- 
gretted I  did  not;  but  I  was  not  able  to  leave  my  wore. 

Mr.  SuusER.  But  you  asreed  finally  with  Mr.  Henry  O.  Havemeyer 
that  it  would  be  a  good  wiing  for  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
to  own  a  substantialinterest  in  the  beet-sugar  companies  of  the  West! 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  think,  Mr.  Sulzer^  I  can  answer  yes ;  but  that  would 
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not  be  a  complete  answer.  I  think  I  came  to  the  ccmclusion  that  it 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  American  Co.  that  it  should  be  able  to 
meet  both  situations;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  future  meant  beets,  it 
should  be  in  beets;  if  the  future  meant  cane,  it  should  also  be  in  cane. 
In  other  words,  it  should  not  abandon  either  and  take  the  contingency 
of  the  other;  and  I  think  that  is  the  policy  which  was  adopted* 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  In  that  connection,  and  as  a  matter  of  public  p<dicy, 
do  you  think  it  an  advisable  thing  for  one  big  corporation,  practi- 
cally controlling  40  or  50  or  60  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  to  own  a  majority  or  a  substantial  minority  of  the  stock  of  com- 
peting companies? 

Mr.  Paksoxs,  WeU,  that  is  a  very  broad  question,  which  can  not  be 
answered  ves  or  no.  Merely  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  ccMnpe- 
tition«  if  tiiat  was  the  sole  object,  no;  but  if  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  good  of  both  sides,  of  benefiting  each  competing  interest, 
yes;  consistently  with  what  the  public  have  a  right  to  expect,  because, 
as  you  will  see.  I  believe  that  the  result  of  these  organizations,  hands 
off,  the  usual  laws  of  trade  prevailing,  to  be  in  Uie  interest  of  the 
consumer.  Suppose  the  consumer  says,  "^I  wcm^t  consume;"  where 
are  they?  I  am  among  those  who  can  remember  a  time  when,  for 
sweetening  your  coffee,  if  you  please,  you  depended  upon  perhaps 
molasses  or  upon  raw  sugar;  and,  as  I  believe,  under  the  influence 
and  cmly  under  the  influence  and  the  outworking  of  these  great 
organizations^  there  came  a  time,  I  think  tonlay,  when,  \f  the  Grov- 
eminent  duty  is  left  off,  refined  white  sugar — cane  sugar — ^is  selling 
for  a  little  over  $60  a  ton;  and  I  have  seen  hay  in  the  city  of  New 
York  sell  for  over  $40  a  ton.  Now,  if  you  can  have  sugar  cheaper 
than  that,  I  want  it  cheaper ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  have  anything  done 
that  is  gmng  to  put  the  price  up. 

Mr.  StxzEE-  Then  we  are  to  understand  by  that  that  if  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumer  for  one  large  company  to  practically  control 
the  product  of  an  industry,  to  own  a  majority  or  a  substantial  minor- 
ity of  the  stodL  of  cMnpedng  companies,  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Pa]isox&  Yes;  with  the  qualifications  I  have  endeavcNrea  to 
adduce. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  I  think  I  stated  the  qualification — ^if  it  were  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumer. 

^Ir.  Pabsoxs.  If  it  were  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  Now,  you 
take  the  organization  of  the  Sugar  Kefineries  Co.,  the  general  idea 
was  that  what  it  meant  was  that  the  price  should  be  put  up :  that  the 
American  public  should  pay  more;  and  that  thereby  would  be  made 
a  great  profit  to  those  concerned  in  the  organizatiooL  If  Mr.  Have- 
meyer  or  the  wise  gentlemen,  Mr.  Thomas,  and  others,  who  partici- 
pated, entertained  that  idea.  I  have  changed  my  mind  in  reference 
to  their  conduct-^  Their  interest  needed  to  be  with  the  public. 

Mr.  So-ZEB.  You  never  entertained  such  an  idea.  Mr.  Parsons? 

ilr.  Pabsons.  Never.  And  look  at  the  facts — enlarged  the  output, 
enlarged  the  number  of  persons  who  could  use  refined  sugar,  reduced 
the  price.  But  it  is  an  application  of  a  principle  which  we  all  hav« 
heard  in  some  shape  or  other,  ^  many  mickles  make  a  muckle." 

!Mr.  SrLZEB.  Quite  true :  and  it  was  your  idea  from  the  very  incep> 
t  ion  of  the  sugar  combination  that  it  w'as  a  good  thing  for  the  people, 
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i)ecause  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  bring  about  the  maximum  effi- 
ciency and  hence  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  product  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  think  that  was  the  ultimate  outcome,  and  I  think 
as  bearing  upon  it  is  what  is  illustrated  by  the  Spreckels  and  Arbuckle 
wars,  that  the  moment  the  price  is  put  up,  then  some  strong  person 
comes  in,  and  then  there  is  a  war  of  competition.  If  that  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  they  get  the  benefit  of  it,  but  the  outcome  of 
it  is  that  when  peace  comes,  it  comes  on  the  basis  of  a  price  that  will 
libt  tempt  another  war. 

Mr.  SuiiZER.  Hence  the  final  analysis  of  the  good  or  the  evil  of  a 
combination  in  the  nature  of  a  monopoly,  in  your  judgment,  depends 
Wholly  or  very  largely  upon  the  moral  conduct  of  the  men  who  con- 
trol the  combination. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Of  course,  the  moral  conduct  of  the  men  is  always  a 
factor  to  be  considered.  A  community  will  not  trust  men  unless  they 
are  worthy  of  trust. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  if  they  want  to  operate  the  combination  in  the 
interest  of  the  people,  they  can  do  so,  and  materially  cheapen  the 
product  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  think  the  interests  are  identical.  I  do  not  see 
any  difference  between  them. 

Mr.  SuiiZER.  And  of  course  if  they  were  avaricious  and  exceedingly 
selfish,  they  could  operate  the  combination  in  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  the  commodity  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Possibly,  temporarily,  but  the  outcome  would  very 
^tlickly  teach  them  a  lesson. 

Mr.  Sjtlsser,  You  think  public  clamor  would  bring  them  to  their 
senses? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Not  only  that,  but  an  increased  price  is  a  temptation 
to  persons  to  come  and  fight  them,  and  in  the  end,  loss  and  not  gain. 
I  am  not  expressing  my  individual  views.  All  the  economists 
through  this  line  of  .argument  reach  a  result  to  the  effect  that  aggre- 
gation of  capital  and  aggregation  of  labor  are  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  The  tendency  of  all  business  within  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  has  been  alon^  the  line  of  better  organization,  combina- 
tibn,  cooperation,  with  a  view  entirely  to  keeping  down  the  expense 
to  the  minimum. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  think  that  has  been  a  very  important,  and  I  think 
a  controlling  factor. 

Mr.  SuiiZER.  And  keeping  the  efficiency  up  to  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  factor. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  this  process  of  cooperation,  instead  of  competi- 
tion, has  practically  brought  about  in  the  United  States  an  industrial 
revolution  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  think  I  can  say  yes. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  revolutions,  as  you  know,  from  a  purely  economic 
view,  never  go  backwards. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  won't  quite  say  that.  I  remember  the  French  Rev- 
olution. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Do  you  think  the  French  Revolution  went  backward? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  think  the  French  people  suffered  a  great  deal  from 
the  French  Revolution. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Temporarily. 
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Mr.  Parsons.  That  is  the  point,  temporarily.  Now  you  have  hit 
upon  the  right  point.  Temporarily,  yes;  but  these  things  right 
themselves. 

Mr.  SuiiZER.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
the  world  that  the  French  Revolution  did  about  as  much  for  human 
liberty  as  anything  that  ever  occurred.  However,  you  believe  that 
rhis  industrial  process  which  has  beeji  worked  out  by  yourself,  and 
many  others  in  this  country,  by  which  competition  is  passing  in  the 
shadow  and  cooperation  is  becoming  the  policy  of  the  day,  is  a  good 
thing,  take  it  all  in  all  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  won't  quite  acquiesce  in  your  suggestions,  but  I 
think  that  the  situation  is  m  the  interest  of  the  public. 

Mr.  StTLZER.  And  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned  of  course  every- 
thing will  depend,  more  or  less  upon  the  character  and  the  broad- 
mindedness  of  the  men  who  are  in  control  of  the  combinations. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  combination  is  more  combination  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Not  at  all.  I  think  it  is  to  leave  persons  free  to  do 
as  they  choose,  and  to  recognize  that  immediately,  if  there  is  any 
abuse,  there  will  be  competition  which  will  correct  it. 

Mr.  Sm-ZER.  In  other  words,  you  are  in  favor  of  the  widest  public- 
ity regarding  the  conduct  of  great  corporations  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Oh,  no.    I  am  in  favor  of  the  largest  liberty. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Are  you  not  in  favor  of  publicity  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  great  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Within  certain  lines ;  yes.  That  is  a  very  wide  sub- 
ject, as  to  which  I  do  not  care  to  speak.  I  am  in  favor,  Mr.  Sulzer, 
of  the  action  which  was  ta  ken  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s 
stockholders  at  an  annual  meeting,  the  minutes  of  which  have  been 
referred  to  here.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  action  has  been  changed, 
and  inasmuch  as  at  some  time  or  other  I  want  to  explain  that,  if  I 
may,  I  will  do  so  now.  Who  is  it  that  wants  to  know  about  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  any  organization  ? 

Mr.  SuLiZER.  The  people. 

Mr.  Parsons  (continuing).  In  the  first  place,  competitors.  Now, 
can  any  business  be  carried  on  when  on  one  side  you  have  an  organ- 
ization which  is  compelled  to  tell  its  competitors  all  about  its  business, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  competitor  is  not  compelled  to  do  so  ?  And 
you  and  I,  who  are  in  New  York,  know  that  the  persons  who  want 
information  of  that  character  are  the  persons  who  want  points  for 
the  stock  exchange ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  any  one  man  can  say,  "  I 
have  information  about  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  which 
constitutes  a  point,"  it  affects  a  business,  which  I  have  nothing  to 
say  against,  which  is  conducted  on  Wall  Street;  but  I  think  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  of  every  corporation  to  see  to  it 
that  no  individual  has  favored  or  special  information,  and  that  what 
is  given  to  one  is  given  to  all,  and  what  is  not  given  to  all  is  not  to 
be  communicated  to  one.  When  you  come  down  to  details,  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  provides  that  m  the  month  of  March  every  year 
there  shall  be  a  sworn  statement  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  every 
corporation  doing  business  in  that  State.  It  is  what  has  for  years 
been  called  the  March  statement.  It  is  a  sworn  statement  and  gives 
to  the  public  the  very  information  that  you  wish. 
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Mr.  SuLZER.  We  have  a  Federal  law  now  wliich  also  requires  that, 
Mr.  Parsons. 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  may  be.  With  that  I  am  not  familiar.  But  I 
am  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Massachusetts  statement,  and  that  is 
what  is  relied  upon.  To  that  extent  I  say  yes,  but  when  you  get 
beyond  that — information  which  is  to  help  some  malign  pur- 
pose, then  you  have  got  to  consider  what  can  be.  the  effect.  Ajid, 
Mr.  Sulzer,  all  this  leads  back  to  the  valuation  which  is  to  be  put 
upon  property,  and  the  fact  that  the  public  can  be  misled  by  state- 
ments of  this  kind,  given  out  in  the  most  absolute  good  faith,  because 
as  we  have  discussed  before  here,  what  is  the  rule  of  value  you  are 
going  to  apply  ? 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  Mr.  Parsons,  the  reason 
I  ask  you  these  questions  is  because  ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  Congress  I  have  been  a  great  advocate  of  publicity,  and  I  believe, 
and  a  great  many  others  I  think  agree  with  my  contention,  that 
if  there  was  more  publicity  regarding  the  conduct  of  these  great 
corporations  there  would  be  less  prejudice,  to  use  no  harsher  word, 
against  their  management, 

Mr.  Parsons.  Would  you  draw  the  line  between  individuals  and 
corporations  where  the  amount  of  business  done  is  precisely  the 
same? 

Mr.  Sulzer.  No;  you  can  hardly  draw  the  line  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  corporation,  because  an  individual  is  a  person  and 
a  corporation  is  a  creature  of  law,  and  the  law  should  control  its 
own  creatures. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  know,  but  this  is  a  question  of  conduct  of  business. 
I  thank  you  for  letting  me  say  what  I  have. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Now,  Mr.  Parsons,  you  conferred  and  cooperated  with 
Mr.  Henry  O.  Havemeyer  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  practically 
all  of  the  companies  tnat  were  bought  up  by  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  or  in  which  you  acquired  an  interest,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  When  he  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject,  yes;  otherwise, 
no.    But  in  very  few  cases  did  he  have  occasion  to  speak  to  me. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Every  one  of  these  acquisitions  came  before  the  board 
of  directors,  directly  or  indirectly,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  that.  I  know  that  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  board  at  which  I  was  not  present,  when  there  was 
considered  this  beet  subject  in  some  aspect  or  other,  but  as  it  was 
a  rare  thing  for  me  to  attend  the  meetings,  and  only  when  there  was 
to  be  considered  some  general  question 

Mr.  Sulzer  (interposing).  Do  you  ever  remember  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  which 
there  was  a  substantial  division  of  opinion  among  the  directors  as 
to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  those  associated  with  him,  re- 
garding the  acquisition  of  competitors  or  the  acquisition  of  an  in- 
terest in  competitors? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  do  not  remember  such  a  case.  I  think  perhaps  I 
ought  to  explain  this:  There  was  an  executive  committee  consisting 
of  the  most  capable  men,  and  I  suppose  these  questions  were  con- 
sidered by  them,  and  it  was  only  when  formal  action,  corporate 
action,  was  required,  that  the  board  of  directors  met,  and  I  very 
rarely  attended  their  meetings. 
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Mr.  SrxzER.  You  gave  some  testimony  yesterday  regarding  the 
factor's  agreement  between  the  American  feeet  Sugar  Co.  and  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  As  I  understand,  that  agreement 
was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Murray  and  was  submitted  to  you  and  ap- 
proved by  you.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  why,  in  that  factor's  agiee- 
ment,  the  New  England  States  were  eliminated? 

ilr.  Parsons.  Mr.  Sulzer,  you  have  unintentionally  confused  two 
transactions;  a  factor's  aOTeement,  which  is  one  thing,  and  the  con- 
tract v,ith  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co..  which  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  I  have  told  Mr.  Hardwick  that  I  do  not  recall  what  was 
the  reHson  for  omitting  from  the  Beet  Sugar  Co.  operation  the  New 
England  States.  When  you  come  to  the  factor's  agreement,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  answer  questions  about  that,  for  I  know  all  about 
that  situation. 

Mr.  Stxzer.  Will  you  tell  us  very  briefly,  Mr.  Parsons,  why,  in 
the  factor's  agreement,  the  New  England  States  were  eliminated? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Thev  were  not,  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  SrLZER.  They  were  not  eliminated  in  the  factor's  agreement? 

Mr.  Parsons.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  SrLZER.  That  agreement  took  in  the  whole  country  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  May  I  explain  the  factor's  agreement  ?  Is  not  that 
ttie  better  wav  ? 

Mr.  SrxzER.  Yes ;  I  wish  you  would,  Mr.  Parsons. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Parsons,  I  think  if  you  can  do  so,  it  would 
be  better  for  you  to  answer  this  other  question  first,  and  then  explain 
it.  AMien  Mr.  Sulzer  refers  to  the  factor's  agreement,  he  means  the 
agreement  between  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  and  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co..  relative  to  the  handling  of  the  product  of  the 
former  by  the  latter. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  said  yesterday  I  could  not  recall  what  the  explana- 
tion was.  When  the  contract  was  brought  to  me  it  was  in  that  form, 
and  I  did  not  ask  any  questions  about  it.  I  simply  looked  to  see 
whether  it  bore  upon  any  question  of  restraining  output  or  prevent- 
ing competition  or  anything  of  that  kind;  or  in  other  words,  whether 
it  violated  the  Sherman  law,  and  in  the  view  I  entertained  of  the 
Sherman  law,  it  did  not. 

Mr.  SrLZER.  Was  it  asserted  at  that  time,  that  by  eliminating  the 
New  England  States,  that  would  substantiallv  evade  the  provisions 
of  the  antitrust  act  of  1890  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  any 
such  idea. 

ilr.  Sulzer.  Now,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what  you 
know  about  the  factor's  agreement,  which  has  been  referred  to  here? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  understand  the  factor's  agreement  to  have  been 
an  arrangement  by  an  organization  which  was  called  the  American 
Wholesale  Grocers'  Association.  It  has  been  thought  that  it  was  a 
scheme  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  but  just  the  revei'se  is 
the  case.  So  far  as  1  have  ever  learned,  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
0>.,  if  it  had  any  wish  in  r^ard  to  the  matter,  would  have  been 
opposed.  But  here  was  this  American  Wholesale  Grocers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  represented  throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
the  first  I  heard  about  the  matter,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  was  when, 
for  some  reason,  there  had  come  an  end  to  the  business  being  done 
under  the  factor's  agreement,  and  the  outcome  was  that  I  was  on 
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one  occasion  called  upon  by  some  gjentlemen  connected  with  the 
American  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association.  I  can  not  remember 
their  names,  but,  Mr.  Hardwick,  I  do  remember  that  one  of  the 
gentleman  came  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  his  name? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  can  not  remember  his  name.  All  I  know  is  that 
he  was  a  wholesale  grocer  and  held  some  oflicial  relation,  as  I  think, 
with  this  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Thurber  one  of  them? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  would  not  remember  the  name  if  I  heard  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  the  president  of  the  association  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  do  not  remember  the  names  at  all.  I  only  met 
them  once.  What  they  said  to  me  was  that  sugar  was  a  very  close 
article,  that  the  retailer  wanted  to  make  what  profit  there  was  in  the 
disposition  of  the  sugar,  and  that  there  had  been  an  arrangement 
under  which  the  wholesale  grocers  got  some  small  benefit,  the  15 
cents  which  is  referred  to,  and  that  it  had  been  suggested  that  that 
arrangement  violated  the  Sherman  law,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
arrangement  was  at  an  end.  They  asked  me  what  I  thought  about 
it,  and  if  I  can  recall  correctly,  I  do  not  think  I  expressed  any  views. 
1  think  if  the  Sherman  law  hampers  trade,  you  may  say  unpleasant 
things  about  it,  and  evidently  these  gentlemen  thought  that  it  was 
interfering  with  their  business  throughout  the  whole  United  States. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  good  test  of  the  operation  of  that  law,  because 
here  were  the  wholesale  grocers  of  the  country  who  were  complain- 
ing, not  that  it  helped,  but  that  it  hurt  their  business. 

The  Chairman.  Because  it  kept  them  from  making  a  profit  on 
what  everyone  of  them  had  agreed  to  charge. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Whatever  it  may  have  been.  I  think  Mr.  Hardwick 
probably  knows  more  about  it  than  T  do.  ^\niat  I  know  is  this :  "Wlien 
they  came  to  me,  they  said,  and  they  satisfied  me  that  the  agreement 
was  in  the  interest  of  this  large  body  of  people ;  that  there  was  no  com- 

?laint  except  on  the  part  of  retail  grocers,  if  I  get  at  it  correctly,  and 
rather  intimated  to  them  that  it  was  a  fight  they  had  better  carry 
on  between  themselves.  They  said  no;  that  they  had  come  to  me,  and 
that  if  we  would  not  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  factor's  agreement, 
would  I  not  draw  a  contract  that  would  keep  within  the  Sherman 
law  ?  If  T  had  known  as  much  about  the  Sherman  law  then  as  I  do 
now,  I  would  recognize  that  I  would  not  know  how  to  draw  such  a 
contract,  but  what  I  did  say  to  these  gentlemen  was :  "  You  know  all 
about  the  matter.  You  have  counsel,  have  you  not?"  They  said 
•'  Yes."  "  Counsel  in  whom  you  have  confidence?  "  "  Yes."  "  You 
go  to  him  and  fret  him  to  draw  a  contract,  and  bring  it  to  me  and  I 
will  pass  upon  it."    They  left,  and  I  never  say  them  afterwards. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Mr.  Parsons,  do  you  consider  that  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  at  the  present  time  is  carrying  on  business  in  restraint 
of  interstate  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Perhaps  I  ou^ht  to  say,  to  be^n  with,  exactlv  how, 
in  detail,  the  American  Co.  is  carrying  on  its  business  I  clo  not 
know.  But,  if  it  is  carrying  on  business  as  it  did — as  shown  by  the 
testimony  in  the  Knight  case — then  you  know  what  the  court  held  in 
the  Knight  case.  And  let  me  say  here  that  the  Knight  case  involved 
the  original  organization  of  the  American  Coi  as  effected  by  the 
purchase  of  the  Philadelphia  refineries.    The  whole  situation  was 
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before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  I  think  that  the 
Knight  decision  was  enormously  in  the  interest  of  the  country,  and 
operated  and  worked  oiit  so. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  And  you  think  that  is  a  precedent  that  controls  the 
conduct  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Pabsons.  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  stand  by  it. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  And  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  the 
present  time,  or  within  recent  times,  is  not  carrying  on  business  in 
restraint  of  trade? 

Mr.  Pabsons.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.  I  think  they  want  to  enlarge 
trade  just  as  much  as  they  can.    I  know  I  should. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  You  do  not  consider  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  a  trust,  do  you? 

Mr.  Pabsons.  A  trust? 

Mr.  SuusEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  Not  if  you  and  I  mean  the  same  thing  by  the  term 
''  trust." 

Mr.  SuiiZEB.  Well^  we  will  take  a  trust  as  defined  by  the  recent 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Standard  Oil 
case  and  in  the  tobacco  case. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  I  do  not  remember  what  those  decisions  say  on  that 
particular  point.  It  was  originally  a  trust,  as  Judge  Maaison  and 
others  have  said.    There  were  trustees. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  I  am  not  referring  to  that.  I  am  referring  to  the 
corporation  organized  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  and  known  as  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  I 
am  asking  you  now  if,  in  your  opinion  as  an  eminent  lawyer,  you 
believe  that  the  corporation  is  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  act  of 
1890? 

Mr.  Pabsons.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is.  I  think  that  it  is  a  cor- 
poration which  is  not  a  trust,  and  I  think  that  the  term  "  trust "  as 
applicable  to  it  is  a  misnomer,  and  as  applicable  to  all  other  similar 
organizations. 

Mr.  SUI.ZEB.  And,  of  course,  you  do  not  believe  it  is  a  monopoly  ? 

Mr.  Pabsons.  Certainly  not.  Anybody  in  the  world  can  start  the 
business  of  sugar  refining,  here  and  elsewhere.  And,  you  know,  the 
history  of  the  business  from  1887  down  has  been  a  growth  of  com- 
petitors, and  it  will  go  on,  if  you  will  let  things  alone. 

Mr.  SrnLZER.  Why  is  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  now  sell- 
ing the  stock  it  owns  in  the  beet-sugar  companies  ? 

Mr.  Pabsons.  I  think  you  will  have  to  ask  the  gentlemen  who  are 
responsible  for  that  action. 

Mr.  StxzEB.  You  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  connected  with  the  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  StTLJ5EB.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  and  the  consumers  of  the  country,  if  Congress  would 
eliminate  the  sugar  differential? 

Mr.  Pabsons.  You  mean  in  our  tariff? 

Mr.  StxzER.  Yes ;  in  the  tariff  law  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  opinion  on  that  subject 
worth  anything. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  people 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  consumers  of  the  United  States  if  Congress 
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would  materially  reduce  the  tariff  upon  raw  sugar  and  upon  refined 
sUff  ar  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  That,  I  suppose,  is  a  question  of  home  and  foreign 
production. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Have  you  given  the  subject  any  attention  at  all  from 
an  economic  standpoint? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Only  on  the  lines  I  have  referred  to.  I  think  we 
ought  to  encourage  a  home  industry  and  help  it  while  it  is  weak,  and 
gradually  withdraw  the  help  as  it  gets  to  be  strong. 

Mr.  SuirZER.  Do  you  consider  the  beet-sugar  industry  at  the 
present  time  in  the  United  States  weak  or  strong? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  think  it  is  capable  of  being  enormously  increased. 

Mr.  SuiiZER.  Do  you  think  it  needs  any  protection  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  do  not  think  my  opinion  upon  that  subject  is  worth 
anything,  by  comparison  with  what  you  have  heard  from  gentlemen 
from  Utah  and  from  Colorado,  and  so  on,  who  say  you  will  kill  it  if 
you  deprive  it  of  protection. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  promised  to  excuse  this  witness  at 
1  o'clock,  and  we  have  an  hour  and  a  half  more,  and  I  suggest  that 
we  divide  up  the  time  a  little,  and  I  will  ask  the  gentlemen  who  have 
not  examined  the  witness — I  think  there  are  three  of  us  who  have  not 
examined  him — ^to  try  and  keep  within  a  third  of  the  time  left. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  will  try  and  do  so,  and  I  will  ask  mj^  questions  as 
quickly  as  I  can  and  will  ask  the  witness  to  make  his  replies  just  as 
brief  as  he  can.     I  am  going  to  keep  off  the  economic  ground. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  will,  Judge  Madison,  but  you  can  not  say  yes  or  no 
to  complicated  questions. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  I  will  try  not  to  ask  complicated  questions,  if 
I  can  avoid  doing  so.  Going  back  to  1887,  you  formed  your  original 
trust  then.  In  1891,  as  a  result  of  the  North  River  Refining  Co.  case, 
you  formed  the  corporation  known  as  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  was  formed,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  decision 
of  the  court  of  appeals  bore  upon  it. 

Mr.  Madisox.    Well,  I  was  making  that  statement  for  the  purpose  of 

fetting  on  common  ground,  so  we  could  get  the  continuity  of  thought. 
Tow,  then,  as  a  result  of  that  combination,  which  has  been  gone  into 
very  thoroughly,  you. brought  in  under  one  business  management  17 
companies,^  embracing  a  company  at  St.  Louis,  practically  every- 
thing at  New  Orleans,  and  practically  everj^thing  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  except  Pennsylvania.  The  Pennsylvania  refineries  you  did  not 
then  get  in  under  the  ^Vmerican  Sugar  Refining  Co.  Now,'^then,  later, 
beginning  about  1891,  and  lasting  through  1892,  the  company,  as  I 
understand,  purchased  the  stock  of  practically  every  single  one  of 
the  Pennsylvania  or  Philadelphia  refineries;  that  is  tme,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Parsons.  If  you  say  so.  The  details  are  not  within  my  mem- 
ory, and  about  many  of  them  I  had  no  knowledge. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with^  them,  except  in  the 
Harrison  case? 

Mr.  Parsoks.  That  is  the  only  case  in  which  I  personally  partici- 
pated. 

Mr.  Madison.  But,  historically,  that  is  correct,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Pahsons.  Never,  of  which  I  heard.  The  whole  of  that  trans- 
action  was  exactly  the  reverse,  that  there  should  be  no  combination 
between  these  outside  refineries  and  the  American  Co. 

Mr.  Madisox.  I  will  ask  you  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  three 
companies,  which  had  grown  up  since  your  original  combination,  and 
to  which  I  have  referred,  were  not  actually  combined  together  under 
the  name  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Practically ;  I  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Madison.  Who  was  it  that  brought  about  and  managed  that 
combination  of  those  companies? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  think  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  had  to  do  with  it.  I 
think  he  conspicuously  had  to  do  with  it,  and  Mr.  James  H.  Post, 
who  has  been  examined  as  a  witness,  and  among  others  I  was  spoken 
to  upon  the  subject  and  took  part, 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Havemeyer  at  that  time  was  the  president  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Parsons.  He  was. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  will  ask  you  if  it  was  not  a  fact  that  the  Dlan  was 
this:  That  the  new  company  was  to  be  organized  as  the  National 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,000 
of  preferred  and  $10,000,000  of  common,  and  that  the  stockholders  of 
these  corporations  to  which  I  have  referred  were  to  exchange  all  of 
their  stock  for  the  preferred  stock  of  the  National  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  You  mean  the  preferred  stock  of  the  American? 

Mr.  Madison.  No  ;  of  the  National. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Then  I  have  lost  the  thread  ofyour  question. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  will  repeat  my  question.  Was  not  the  plan  to 
combine  these  three  companies  substantially  as  follows:  That 
there  was  to  be  a  company  organized,  known  as  the  National  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000,000; 
$10,000,000  of  preferred  and  $10,000,000  of  common,  and  that  the 
stock  of  these  three  original  companies  was  to  be  exchanged  for  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  what  was  the  plan  ? 

Mr.  Parson.  The  transaction  meant  a  union  of  the  three  refineries 
concerned  into  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  absolutely  independ- 
ent, to  be  under  the  management  of  Mr.  James  H.  Post,  who  was  a 
very  capable  sugar  man,  and  who  would  manage  the  business  of  the 
National  Co.  in  the  interest  of  the  National  Co.  So  far  as  I  at  that 
time  learned,  the  question  of  the  acquisition  of  preferred  stock  of 
the  National  Co.  by  the  American  Co.  came  afterwards.  The  orig- 
inal plan  was  that  Mr.  Havemeyer,  Mr.  Post,  and  other  persons  asso- 
ciated should  acquire  the  other  companies  by  their  own  means  and 
by  the  use  of  their  own  securities,  and  the  matter  seemed  to  me  as 
desirable,  and  I  happened  to  have  some  securities  and  some  cash  on 
hand,  and  I  was  asked  whether  I  would  participate,  and  I  did  put 
up  such  securities  as  I  could  to  aid  what  I  regarded  as  a  desirable 
arrangement,  but  never  with  any  expectation  that  there  should  be 
a  union  with  the  American  Co.,  and  always  with  the  most  earnest 
purpose  that  there  should  be  no  such  union,  and  it  was  simply  in  the 
exercise  of  the  right  which  everybody  had  to  engage  in  this  business, 
whether  they  were  in  or  out  of  the  American  Co. 
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Mr.  Maimbox.  Well*  is  it  not  true  that  the  stock  of  the  old  com- 
panies was  to  be  exchanged  for  preferred  stock  of  the  new,  and  in 
that  way  the  combination  was  to  be  effected;  that  thev  were  all  to 
be  brought  in — they  all  had  to  get  into  the  new  company^  and  was 
not  the  modus  operandi  there  to  be  an  exchange  of  the  stt>ck  of 
th^e  old  companies  for  stock  of  the  new.  and  in  that  way  they 
were  all  brought  in  under  the  new  company,  and  that  afterwards  the 
Ameiican  bought  the  stock,  or  acquired  the  preferred  stock  that 
these  three  companies  had  exchanged  their  stock  for  i 

Mr,  Pabsoss.  I  can  not  say  yes  or  no  to  that  question.  I  can  tell 
Tou  what  the  fact  was. 

Mr.  Madisox.  Just  answer  what  the  fact  was. 

Mr.  Parsoxs-  I  never  knew  until  after  Mr.  Havemeyer*s  death 
what  interest  he  or  his  estate  had  in  the  common  stock  of  the  Na- 
tional Sugar  Kefinin^  Co. 

Mr.  Madisox.  I  did  not  ask  for  comment;  I  am  keeping  off  that 
now. 

Mr.  Pabsoxs.  Well,  I  can  only  tell  you  what  the  facts  were. 

Mr.  Madibox.  I  beg  your  pardon;  if  that  is  the  case,  I  will  not 
interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Pajesoxs.  I  never  knew  until  after  ilr.  Havemeyer*s  death 
what  his  interest  or  the  interest  of  his  estate  was  in  the  common 
stock  of  the  National.  I  assumed  that  he  and  anybody  else  asso- 
ciated with  him — ^and  who  they  might  have  been  it  had  never  be- 
come necessary  for  me  to  know — were  making  this  arrangement  on 
the  basis  of  conmion  and  preferred,  and  that  out  of  the  common 
stock  they  would  get  any  advantage  or  be  subject  to  any  disadvantage 
which  came  from  that  transaction,  but  that  there  never  was  any 
union  of  the  two.  Later  on  came  the  question,  as  I  supposed,  anH 
it  might  have  been  talked  of  at  the  time,  whether  the  Ajnerican  Co. 
should  acquire  an  interest  in  the  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Madisox.  That  is,  of  the  new  National  ? 

Mr.  Parsuxs.  Of  the  new  National.  It  was  assumed  to  be  a  good 
6  per  cent  investment,  and  it  has  proved  so.  It  was  assumed  to  be 
desirable  and  fsdrly  in  the  common  interest,  because  here  were  per- 
sons on  the  National  side  who  knew  how  to  carry  on  the  business, 
were  wiUing  to  engage  in  creating  competition  under  no  restraint  at 
aU ;  and  following  the  idea  I  have  always  entertained  that  the  Ameri- 
can Co.  was  justified  in  acquiring  what  I  supposed  was  a  minority 
interest  at  that  time  with  no  responsibility  of  control,  it  acquired 
that  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Madisox.  In  other  words,  it  bought  it  outright,  after  these  old 
stockholders  had  exchanged  their  stock  m  their  old  companies  for  the 
preferred  stock  of  the  new. 

Mr.  Parsoxs.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  order  of  time. 

^Ir.  ^Iadisox.  But  they  did  get  possession  of  all  that  preferred 
stock  which  was  issued,  in  exchange  for  the  National  stock,  or  prac- 
tically  all? 

Mr*  Parsoxs.  The  American  Co.  ?  ^ 

Mr.  ilADisox.  Yes:  51  per  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  PARsoxa  Fifty-one  per  cent. 

ilr.  Madisox.  They  purchased  that  ? 

Mr.  Parsoxs.  That  is  my  idea. 
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Mr.  Madison.  Now,  then,  they  did  not  acquire  any  of  the  common, 
did  they  ? 

Mr.  Farsons.  No;  the  utmost  care  was  to  be  taken  that  they 
should  have  no  relation  to  that  transaction,  because  at  that  time 
had  begun  these  questions  arbout  the  Sherman  law,  and  the  way 
proposed  was  that  there  should  be  no  conflict  with  the  Sherman  law. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  then,  the  stock  of  the  old  companies  was  ex- 
changed entirely  for  preferred  stock,  but  ten  millions  of  common 
stock  was  in  fact  issued.  Now,  do  you  know  what  the  basis  of  that 
issue  was,  the  ten  millions  of  common?  They  had  united  all  the 
companies,  acquired  all  the  properties  for  the  preferred  stock;  con- 
sequently the  combination  was  effected  and  everything  was  adjusted 
for  the  ten  millions  of  preferred.  Now,  then,  notwithstanding  that, 
ten  millions  of  common  was  issued,  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  obtainea 
possession  of  it.  Now,  can  you  tell  what  the  consideration  w^as  for 
that  ten  millions  of  common  and  how  Mr.  Havemeyer  came  to  get 
possession  of  it? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  can  not  acquiesce  in  your  assumption  of  facts, 
Judge  Madison. 

IMfr.  Madison.  Then  correct  them,  because  my  statements  are  to  be 
taken  rather  as  interrogative  than  otherwise. 

Mr.  Parsons.  About  the  details  of  the  transaction  I  had  some,  but 
not  complete,  knowledge.  What  I  assumed  was  that  a  lot  of  gentle- 
men got  together — Mr.  Havemeyer  was  one,  Mr.  Post  was  another, 
and  ttie  other  persons  who  were  concerned — and  they  made  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  they  controlled  the  three  refineries.  Then  they, 
being  the  parties  in  interest,  determined  what  should  be  the  capitaliza- 
tion, how  much  of  it  should  be  preferred,  and  how  much  should  be 
common,  it  being  their  factory  and  the  American  Co.  having 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  absolutely.  Then  there  being  the  preferred 
and  the  common  was  made  the  arrangement  by  which  the  American 
Co.  acquired  51  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock.  Now,  I  heard 
you  express  a  very  positive  opinion  a  day  or  two  ago,  to  the  effect 
that  in  this  suit  which  has  been  brought  the  American  Co. — 
in  whatever  name  the  suit  may  be  brought — would  certainly  suc- 
ceed. If  it  succeeds,  it  will  succeed  upon  an  assumption  of  fact 
which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  took  place.  The  interests  were 
those  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  the  others  cooperating  with  him.  As 
it  appears  now,  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  those  associated  with  him 
brought  about  the  arrangement.  The  American  Co.  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it,  and  I  do  not  believe,  if  you  wish  me  to  state  my 
view,  that  by  any  process  of  reasoning  that  transaction  is  going  to 
be  decided  in  the  interests  of  the  Amerincan  Co.,  which  is  in  the 
situation  of  claiming  no,  it  did  not  hate  anything  to  do  with  it, 
and  yes,  it  had  something  to  do  with  it.  "We  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  in  so  far  as  it  bore  upon  restraint  and  competi- 
tion, and  we  did  have  something  to  do  with  it  in  so  far  as  getting 
the  results  of  it." 

Mr.  Madison.  I  was  only  making  the  assumption  that  the  Ameri- 
can would  then  be  in  control,  because  if  the  $10,000,000  of  common 
stock  was  canceled,  it  would  leave  the  American  Co.  in  possession  of 
51  per  cent  of  the  only  legal,  valid  stock.  Now,  that  is  the  reason  I 
assumed  that  the  American  Co.  would  be  in  control. 

Mr.  Parsons.  You  are  quite  right  about  that. 
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3ir.  Pai»:.xs.  I^i^PcisfejT  iLal  I  Lme  i.i>  fr^xT'tiiT  miti,  i2lai  E>c»Se 
cf  doixg  txixTS.  T*>fci«  mltl*  a  tiix»e  ^Zrtn  ii  jck-iStO  a*  if  xr^-  ■c.-x.xucfli 
fitook  was  fi^i^  10  ite  woni  nxint  iLixi  ibe  prei«rrei,  »xi  xLif  i?f'iH 
tlcH^ij  ofcX-*  u-  xjt  AT^d  stii-  ""  Xow,  if  TC'Ti  '■"txi  lo  JiJive  xLai  i:v»x-zi>c«n 
stock  ixkSKad  of  Tosj*  pi^ixrei.  Tc«a  sh^  Lir^  it.*    I  sk>i.  ""Mr. 
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Havemey er,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  outcome  of  the  transaction ;  let 
it  go,"  and  Havemeyer  benefited  by  the  common  stock ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  Mr.  Parsons,  testimony  was  eiven  here  the  other 
day  about  a  meeting  between  Mr.  Arbuckle  and  Mr.  Havemeyer; 
that  after  considerable  competition,  in  which  the  American  had  gone 
into  the  coflfee  roasting  and  selling  business,  that  ultimately  both  of 
them  became  tired,  apparently,  of  the  competition,  and  that  there 
was  a  foregathering  of  the  two  gentlemen  here  in  the  city  of  New 
York;  and  that,  whatever  occurred  at  that  time,  the  fact  was  that 
afterwards  there  was  peace  where  war  had  before  raised  its  dread 
head.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  whether  you  knew  anything  about  that 
meeting? 

Mr.  ±*ARS0N8.  About  the  meeting?  I  knew  something  about  the 
transaction. 

Mr.  Madison.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  it  was? 

Mr.  Parsons.  With  great  pleasure.  I  learned  on  one  occasion  that 
Mr.  John  Arbuckle,  with  whom  I  had  a  very  slight  personal  acquaint- 
ance, had  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Havemeyer,  and  it  was  in  my  mind 
that  it  had  taken  place  at  Mr.  Havemeyer's  house.  I  think  there  is 
some  testimony  here  to  that  effect.  In  some  way  I  learned  that  Mr. 
John  Arbuckle  proposed  to  call  upon  me.  He  did  call.  I  understood 
from  him  that  he  called  hj  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Havemeyer ;  that 
he  had  been  to  see  Mr.  Havemeyer,  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  had  said, 
"  See  Mr.  Parsons."  I  had  a  little  talk  with  Mr.  Arbuckle.  I  think 
there  was  a  second  interview,  and  then  there  was  a  little  more  talk, 
but  it  amounted  absolutely  to  nothing.  In  the  first  place,  I  was  op- 
posed to  any  arrangement,  because  arrangements  of  that  kind  are 
never  carried  out.  It  immediately  becomes  a  question  of  whether  one 
side  or  the  other  can  gain  something  of  the  other,  and  except  in  the 
case  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  contract,  I  have  never  been 
willing  to  favor  arrangements  of  that  kind.  I  heard  what  Mr.  Ar- 
buckle had  to  say.  He  was  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  and  I  had  re- 
spect for  him ;  but  the  moment  he  touched  .upon  the  matter  I  found 
out  there  was  to  be  no  agreement  between  Arbuckles  and  the  Amer- 
ican Co.  He  came  a  second  time,  and  the  result  was  the  same,  and  I 
can  tellyou  what  the  outcome  was.  Mr.  Arbuckle,  I  have  no  doubt, 
said,  "  TVell,  we  will  go  ahead  and  fight  sugar,"  and  I  know  very  well 
that  I  said,  "  Go  ahead,  and  we  will  fight  coffee,"  and  so  far  as  there 
being  peace,  it  wiU  be  found  that  the  war  was  more  animated  after 
that  time  than  it  had  been  before,  and  continued  so  for  a  year  or 
more,  until,  as  Mr.  Arbuckle  would  say,  the  American  Co.  came  to  its 
senses,  and  as  the  American  Co.  would  say,  Mr.  Arbuckle  came  to  his 
senses.  And  then  there  resulted  the  situation  which  ensued,  and  I  do 
remember  that  in  Mr.  Arbuckle's  mind  was  an  idea — ^he  said  some- 
thing to  that  effect,  that  he  did  want  to  end  it,  but  he  wanted  to  end 
it  and  gain  by  it  He  wanted  to  end  it  because  he  had  a  sort  of  id^a 
that  Jonn  Arbuckle  was  a  person  who  was  the  sufferer. 

Mr.  Madison.  John  Arbuckle? 

Mr.  Pabsons.  He  was  the  gentleman  who  came  to  see  me.  I  do 
not  suppose  he  liked  to  lose  Jmn  Arbuckle's  money.  So  the  outcome 
was  that  there  was  no  agreement,  but  it  was  war  until  there  recited 
what  the  natural  rules  of  trade  always  lead  to,  a  recoj^ition  that 
each  party  must  take  his  fair  ^are  of  the  trade  at  a  fair  price,  and 
you  may  call  it  armed  neutrality  or  armistice,  or  any  other  expres- 
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mst  tbrnt  hms  been  used  here,  but  I  call  it  the  CHitc<Mne  of  the  uatunil 
laws  of  tnde. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  when  Mr.  Ar- 
buckle  came  to  see  you,  he  came  with  a  propositicm,  and  that  he  was 
somewhat  docile,  and  that  you  looked  out  of  the  window  and  could 
see  him  coming  up  the  street  with  an  olive  branch  as  big  as  a  tree. 
Is  there  anything  m  that — that  he  came  to  you  with  a  proposition  for 
peace! 

Mr.  Passoks.  I  do  not  like  to  dispute  anything  that  you  tell  me 
you  have  learned. 

Mr.  ^Iauisox.  No;  I  said  I  had  heard  it.  I  am  asking  for  confir- 
mation of  these  things.  I  do  not  know  them  at  aU.  It  is  pure  hear- 
say with  us. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  I  should  say  that  if  you  wanted  to  find  a  parallel  for 
that  statement  tou  had  better  read  the  Arabian  Nio[fats  tales. 

Mr.  ilADisoN.  What  was  the  proposition,  then,  that  Mr.  Arbuckle 
came  to  you  with  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  \Miat  he  said  to  me  was  about  this :  *'  Here  is  this 
fight.**  I  do  not  remember  the  lannruage.  and  I  am  putting  the  idea, 
not  the  language.     -  Here  is  this  fight.     Isn't  it  a  pity  V     I  said. 

-  Yes.**    *•  Can't    we    do    something  ?  **    **  What.    ilr. '  Arbuckle  ?  '■ 

-  Can't  you  make  some  suggestion?  '*No.  Can't  you  make  some 
suggestion 't^  '*  Xo.  I  agree  that  it  is  too  bad.*'  That  is  the  sort  of 
ta£    Is  that  coming  to  an  agreement  i 

Mr.  iLu>isox.  I  am  just  asking  for  the  facts. 

Mr.  Paksoxs.  There  never  was  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  agree- 
ment. I  suppose  Mr.  Arbuckle  might  have  thought  the  talk  will 
^ow  where  is  the  weak  point  about  sugar.  I  was  willing  to  talk, 
because  I  thou^t  it  might  show  where  was  the  weak  pomt  about 
coffee,  and  I  think  that  is  where  the  matter  ended.  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  coffee  was  a  weak  point  with  Arbuckle,  and  he  may  have 
thought  that  sugar  was  with  the  sugar  company,  and  so  they  went 
ahead  to  fight  it  out  until  they  fought  to  peace. 

Mr.  Madisox.  And  the  fir^  man  to  throw  up  his  hands  and  quit 
was  H[a vemeyer  or  Arbucile  ! 

Mr.  Pabsoxs.  I  don*t  know  about  that.  I  would  have  supposed 
they  both  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fight,  if  it  went  on  forever, 
would  be  like  some  fights  of  which  I  have  read  in  Irish  history — 
th««  would  not  be  any  combatants  left 

3fr.  Madisox.  Did  they  arrive  at  that  conclusion  about  the  same 
time! 

Mr.  Passoxs.  I  do  not  know.  Those  thin^  are  not  done  by  agree- 
ment. I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  outcome  wa&  I  think,  that  they 
got  the  territory  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  Is  not  that  so?  H 
ther  did  get  it,  I  suppose  they  got  it  and  suppose  they  were  satisfied, 
and  what  happened  so  far  as  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is 
conc»iied  has  oeen  testified  to  here.  They  went  on  with  coffee,  and 
one  of  the  circumstances  of  the  fight 

>Ir.  Maoisox.  And  you  went  out  of  coffee? 

Mr.  Pabsoxs.  I  think  that  happened  long  afterwards;  but  one  of 
the  coffee  incidents  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  amusing  and  to  about 
correspond  with  what  I  think  will  happen  every  time  if  you  will 
leave  people  alone.  The  Arbuddes  got  good  advice  and  under  that 
advice  boiight  some  few  shares  of  stock  of  the  Woolson  Spice  Co.. 
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which  was  the  company  in  which  the  American  Sugar  Befining  Co. 
was  interested,  and  there  were  all  sorts  of  fights  in  Ohio,  and  we  had 
very  able  counsel,  the  American  Sugar  Befining  Co.  had,  in  Ohio, 
and  I  remember  one  of  those  gentlemen  came  to  see  me  about  some 
procedure  in  the  history  of  the  fight. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  interesting,  but  I  am  encroaching  upon  the 
time  of  the  other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  resulted  in  nothing.    That  was  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  did  result,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  war  ceasing 
and  after  that  time  a  general  level  of  price  was  maintained  between 
you  and  the  Arbuckles. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  level  of  price  maintained 
at  all.    I  think  it  was  just  about  as  it  looked. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  general  level  has  been 
maintained  as  a  fact,  whether  by  agreement  or  otherwise.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  no  ruinou?  competition,  at  least  between  you. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  can  only  surmise  that  that  is  so;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Madison.  Of  course,  if  they  did  not,  and  if  that  was  not  the 
result  of  the  fight,  the  fight  would  still  be  on. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  think  the  fight  is  still  on. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  am  glad  to  learn  it,  because  there  are  so  many  peo- 
ple who  are  consuming  sugar  that  have  not  as  yet  received  any  physi- 
cal demonstration  of  U. 

Mr.  Parsons.  T\Tien  two  armies  are  in  line  against  each  other  is  it 
any  the  less  war  that  they  are  not  actually  shooting  at  each  other? 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  innocent  bystander  is  now  getting  hit.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

JVIr.  Parsons.  The  innocent  bystander  is  the  fellow,  the  cost  of 
whose  sugar  is  reduced  to  nothing,  who  buys  his  sugar  without  paying 
anything  for  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  is  a  fact  that  during  the  time  of  the  Arbuckle 
sugar  war,  the  general  price  of  sugar  was  lower  than  it  was  when  the 
condition  of  peace  came,  and  it  is  a  fuct,  as  shown  by  the  record,  that 
the  margin  between  refined  and  raw  sugar  was  much  smaller  then 
than  it  has  been  since  that  time.    That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  records  show  that.  I  shall  not  take  any  further 
time  on  that,  however. 

Testimony  was  given  here  the  other  day  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  At- 
kins was  performing  a  labor,  perhaps  not  of  love,  but,  no  doubt,  a 
patriotic  service,  and  we  were  impressed  with  the  service  that  Mr. 
Atkins  is  rendering,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  so  very  much  interest 
in  the  American  Sugar  Befining  Co.  He  has  some  stock  in  it  and  his 
neighbors  are  interested.  At  the  present  time  he  is  working  like  the 
father  of  his  country  did,  without  salary.  Do  you  Iniow  of  any  rea- 
son why  he  should  do  that  ?  We  want  to  get  all  these  facts.  I  will 
make  a  suggestion,  and  it  is  right  along  the  line  of  our  inquiry:  Is 
Mr.  Atkins  hitorested  in  Cnb:in  sugar  hinds? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  know  nothing  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  do  not  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  he  should  be  working 
at  the  present  time  without  pay  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason. 
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Mr.  Madison^.  Do  you  have  any  inference  which  you  can  reason- 
ably draw  from  facts  within  your  knowled^? 
Mr.  Pabso^s^  I  do  not  care  to  testify  to  inference  or  guesses  or 


Mr.  Majkbox.  I  did  not  ask  for  any  inferences  that  were  mere 
guesses.  I  only  ask  for  inferences  that  are  based  upon  fact  and  are 
logical  deductions.  I  want  to  say  this:  This  is  a  committee  of  in- 
vestigation. We  are  not  held  down  to  strict  rules  of  evidence,  be- 
cause a  suggestion  which  comes  by  hearsay  from  a  witness  may  lead 
to  a  line  tliat  will  develop  important  facts. 

Mr.  PaksoxSw  Judge  Madison,  I  have  no  knowledge  and  I  have  no 
information  upon  the  subject.  I  have  nothing  upon  which  even  an 
opinion  could  be  based. 

ilr.  Madisox.  During  the  time  you  were  connected  with  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.  it  was  prosecuted  for  receiving  railroad  re- 
bates* was  it  not? 

>Ir.  Pabsoxs.  Prosecuted,  yes.     It  was  sued. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  plead  guilty^  did  it  not,  to  receiving  railroad  re- 
bates? 

Mr.  Pabsons.  I  could  not  answer  that  yes.     I  can  tell  you  what 


Mr.  Madisox.  Answer  the  question  whether  or  not  it  plead  guilty 
to  receiving  railroad  rebates? 

Mr.  Passons.  There  was  a  settlement,  but  what  form  that  took  so 
far  as  the  indictments  are  concerned  perhaps  I  do  not  jtist  remem- 
ber, but  I  can  teU  the  transaction. 

>Ir.  Madisox.  Did  you  represent  the  company  in  that  matter? 

ilr.  Pabsons.  I  did — that  is,  I  did  with  associated  counsel. 

ilr.  Madisox.  Just  briefly  give  the  story,  just  as  briefly  as  you  can* 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  American  Co.  was  sued  for  having  received  re- 
bates, and  the  time  was  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Elkins 
amendment  to  the  interstate-commerce  law.  It  tumei  out  that  there 
was  an  Edgar  transaction.  I  think  that  has  been  testified  to  here. 
The  details  of  it  I  do  not  recall,  but  I  think  that  under  scxne  either 
correct  or  incorrect  idea  of  the  law,  and  some  theory  in  regard  to  a 
particular  transaction  which  involved  water  and  railroad  navigation, 
there  was  a  Question  whether  that  did  not  come  within  the  Elkins 
law.  Back  of  that  were  cases  where  the  AJherican  Co.  had  received 
payment — if  you  caU  them  rebates — ^which  were  the  results  of  ar- 
rangements that  were  perfectly  legal  prior  to  the  Elkins  am^idment ; 
but  the  payment  coming  subsequently,  upon  that  state  of  fects  the 
Government  brought  a  suit  which  came  to  be  tried  before  Judge 
Holt.  The  American  Co.  was  represented  by  able  counsel — Judge 
Alton  B.  Parker  and  Mr.  Choate.  I  was  there  and  associated  with 
tbem,  and  we  all  were  of  the  most  persistent  opinion  that  receiv- 
ing money  that  was  due  when  it  was  lawful  after  a  law  had  been 
passed  did  not  justify  the  prosecution.  Judge  Holt  held  otherwise, 
and  held  that  the  receipt  of  the  m<xiey  was  part  of  the  transaction, 
and  if  that  came  after  the  passage  of  the  ETkins  law  it  brought  the 
oompany  within  the  purview  of  the  law.  Thereupon  there  was  ft 
▼ertiict  and  a  fine.  I  think  the  fine  was  $18,000.  Then^  there  were 
aevei  other  cases,  as  I  recall  it.  in  which  the  total  amount  received  by 
the  company  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  Elkins  amendment  wa^ 
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if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  $626.  I  think  the  amount  was 
less  than  $90  in  each  case,  and  those  amounts  had  been  received  in 
different  places  before  it  became  recognized  that  the  Elkins 
amendment  applied. 

Now,  Judge  Madison,  I  believe  there  was  a  most  earnest  wish  on 
the  part  of  the  company  and  its  subordinates  the  moment  it  was 
kaown  about  the  working  of  the  Elkins  amendment  to  comply,  but 
there  were  these  cases  where  money  had  been  earned  previously  and 
the  payment  came  afterwards,  and  the  question  was  whether  they 
were  within  that  law.  Under  those  circumstances  I  learned — I  do  not 
remember  how  it  started — that  the  Government  had  said,  "  We  will 
settle  if  you  will  pay  $150,000."  I  protested.  There  were  a  great 
many  considerations — I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  they  were — 
bearing  upon  the  matter ;  but  I  insisted  upon  the  position  that  I  did 
not  believe  there  was  anv  liability  in  those  cases.  None  the  less,  I 
was  instructed  to  bring  a\x)ut  a  settlement,  and  the  outcome  was  that 
for  those  seven  transactions,  involving,  as  I  think,  $626,  there  was  a 
fine  of  $70,000,  but  not  with  my  consent  and  not  with  my  accjuiescence. 
as  I  do  not  believe  anybody  gains  by  that  sort  of  use  of  legislation  oi 
Congress. 

That  situation  continued  along  until  the  $29,000,000  fine  in  the  case 
of  the  Standard  Oil.  I  have  always  believed  that  it  was  fortunate  for 
the  general  interest  that  there  was  that  $29,000,000  fine,  because  it  was 
carrving  to  an  extreme  this,  what  I  call,  vicious  legislation.  But  the 
misfortune  of  the  $29,000,000  situation  was  to  confirm  the  judgment 
of  Judge  Holt,  under  which  payment,  after  the  law  came  into  effect, 
was  part  of  the  transaction  and  therefore  exposed  to  liability. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Parsons,  in  running  tnrough  the  books  of  the 
company,  Judge  Raker  and  I  found  the  resolution  which  was  re- 
ferred to  here  in  1892  which  referred  to  campaign  contributions, 
wherein  it  was  stated,  in  effect,  that  both  parties  had  solicited  cam- 
paign contributions  in  1892.  The  word  ''  both  "  is  not  used.  The 
word  "  each "  is  used.  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Havemeyer 
made  his  statement  at  that  time  to  the  board  of  directors  with  regard 
to  that  matter,  when  this  resolution  was  passed  ? 

Mr.  Paksons.  If  the  minutes  say  so,  yes;  otherwise,  no. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  remember  it  as  a  fact? 

Mr.  Pabsons.  Oh,  no.  • 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  know,  from  any  means  of  information  which 
you  may  have  had,  what  Mr.  Havemeyer  did  state  at  that  time  about 
the  necessity  of  protecting  the  company  against  injurious  litigation 
and  other  matters,  and  that  both  parties,  or  each  of  the  parties,  had 
asked  for  contributions? 

Mr. -Parsons.  I  can  guess.  I  can  ^ve  you  my  opinion,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  probably  accurate;  but  I  can  not  state  it  as  a  matter 
of  knowledge. 

Mr.  Madison.  State  what  you  heard  with  regard  to  it  as  given  to 
you  by  your  associates  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  remember  at  one  time  there  arose  a  question  whether 
the  company  could  make  campaign  contributions,  and  I  think  I  was 
asked  whether  a  corporation  could  make  campaign  contributions. 
That  was  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  law  against  it,  and  the  only 
question  was  whether  there  was  a  right  of  the  board  to  use  the 
money  of  the  stockholders  for  campaign  contributions.    I  was  of 
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but  by  campaign  contributions?  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  legit- 
imate purposes.  Do  not  think  I  am  intimatmg  anything  against 
the  system  of  supporting  a  political  campaign.  I  have  contributed 
money,  and  I  wish  it  was  m  my  pocket  at  the  present  time,  indi- 
vidually. 

Mr.  Madison.  To  both  the  political  parties ! 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  depends  upon  what  the  platform  was  at  the 
particular  time.  I  am  an  outsider  and  I  am  ready  to  go  for  the  best, 
and  if  your  party  can  give  it  to  me  I  will  go  to  the  best,  whatever 
my  relations  to  your  party  may  be;  and  if  the  other  party  gives  it  to 
me,  am  for  the  other  party.  I  am  for  the  best  thing  in  the  interest  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Madison.  As  the  platforms  "have  varied  in  accordance  with 
your  ideas,  you  have  contributed  to  each? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  have  contributed  on  occasions.  I  would  not  say 
I  have  alwavs  contributed.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Parker  constitu- 
tional  committee  and  I  was  earnestly  in  hope  that  Judge  Alton  B. 
Parker,  an  able  and  upright  man,  should  become  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  campaign  would  not  run  itself  and  I  was  glad 
to  contribute.    A\Tiy  not? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  matter;  I  am  only  asking 
for  the  fact. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Tliat  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  also  contributed  to  the  Kepublican  Party  at 
times  when  their  platforms  and  candidates  met  with  your  approval? 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  is  a  personal  equation.  I  have  a  son  who  does 
not  agree  with  me  and  I  do  not  agree  with  him,  I  am  the  father  of 
my  son  and  he  is  the  son  of  his  father,  but  I  did  think  he  might, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  be  a  better  fellow  than  some  other 
fellow,  and  for  that  reason,  and  from  family  and  personal  consid- 
erations, I  have  been  willing  to  help  his  personal  campaign.  Am  I 
to  be  condemned  for  that? 

Mr.  Madison.  Criticisms  are  not  being  offered  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  think  I  will  say  nothing  about  political  contribu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  you  did  state  a  moment  ago  you  knew  about 
one  political  contribution. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  knew  of  but  one. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  whoever  it  may  have  been  or  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  we  want  to  get  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  do  not  care  to  answer  about  that.  I  know  of  only 
that  case. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  may  state  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  do  not  care  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  answered,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  seems  to  me  it  is  proper.  We  were  in- 
structed to  examine  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  Parsons.  My  recollection  is — about  the  year  I  can  not  recall, 
and  about  the  particular  campaign  I  can  not  recall,  but  I  think  it 
was  the  Harrison  campaign,  when  there  was  made  a  contribution 
to  the  Republican  party  of  $10,000. 

Mr.  Madison.  By  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Bv  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  was  in  1892  ? 
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Mr.  Rak£r.  Employed  by  corporations  in  which  he  was  interested  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  do  not  remember  any  such  case  except  that  of  the 
American  Co. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  had  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Havemeyer's  word? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  would  take  his  word  for  anything. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  when  he  stated  a  thing,  you  believed  it  to  be  so  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Absolutely.  If  your  question  implies  this — whether, 
if  he  desired  an  answer  from  me,  he  told  me  anything  that  was  not 
in  the  question  involved,  probably  not.  When  Mr^  Havemeyer  made 
a  statement  to  me,  I  believed  it  always. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  was  his  way  in  testifying  and  talking — but  testi- 
fying in  particular  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  He  testified  right  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  if  he  testified,  you  would  believe  he  would  testify 
to  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Certainly.    If  he  did  not  testify,  I  would  believe  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  think  of  this  as  coming  from  Mr.  Have- 
meyer ? — 

Q.  When  you  seU  In  this  country,  you  control  the  price? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  organized,  as  I  understand  it,  witli  a  view  of  controlling  the 
price  and  output  to  the  people  of  this  country? — A.  That  was  one  of  the  objects 
of  consolidation. 

Q.  And  you  have  succeeded  in  doing  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  principal  object  in  organizing  the  American  Sugar  Refin* 
iDg  Co.? — A.  It  may  be  said  that  was  the  principal  object. 

You  said  if  Mr.  Havemeyer  thus  testified,  it  would  be  true  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  If  he  gave  that  testimony,  he  stated  what  he  thought, 
and  what  he  said  he  believed  to  be  true,  and  I  believe  what  he  said — 
not  as  my  judgment,  but  as  my  belief  as  to  anything  that  he  would 
say. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Havemeyer  being  president  of  the  corporation 

Mr.  Parsons  (interposing).  He  was. 

Mr.  Raker.  Aiid  bemg  practically  the  father  of  this  organization, 
and  stating  that  the  corporation  was  organized  for  the  purpose  oi 
controlling  the  price  ana  the  output,  jou  would  say  that,  then,  was 
the  object  and  purpose  of  the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Not  speaking  for  myself. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  Mr.  Havemeyer,  being  the  president  and  being  the 
originator,  and  being  the  man  that  conceived  the  idea,  testified  that 
that  was  the  purpose  of  the  organization  of  the  company,  and  testi- 
fied that  when  it  was  fresh  in  his  mind — • — 

Mr.  Parsons  (interposing).  I  can  not  accept  your 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  You  now  would  be  willing  to  state  he 
was  testifying  about  what  he  believed  and  as  he  conceived  to  be  the 
purpose,  and  that  that  was  the  purpose  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  believe  when  he  gave  that  testimony  he  testified 
according  to  what  he  understood  to  be  the  truth. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Because  I  am  not  willing  to  substitute  my  opinion 
for  his,  or  to  accept  your  preamble. 

Mr.  Crawtord.  What  is  the  date  of  that?    Give  him  the  date. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  will  get  to  that  in  just  a  moment 

If  Mr.  Havemeyer  testified  that  that  was  the  main  object  and  the 
main  purpose  of  the  incorporation,  you  would  believe  that  it  was 
xue,  wouW  you  not  ? 
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^  ^  ^ 

aske^i  a  h'mdr»<i  or  a  di<^nsanti  dmes  ct  witnesses  Ti:?'-'n  the  stand — 
if  die  '.'«  nd::i«'cs  are  io  and  "H^  and  s<:*  then  the  resuit  would  be  50 
and  >o.     Is  n«:t  that  ri:rhc  ? 

Mr.  P\R^:ys.  If  the  «:rndid<'»ns  were  so  and  so  and  so  and  thev 
Iraui  to  siir.h  a  resnit.  the  result  w(:ald  be  so  and  sc. 

>fr.  CR.iwroHD.  What  was  the  date  of  that  testi^ccy.  Mr.  Kalcer? 

ilr.  R\Ki?H.  It  was  supposed  to  be  ^iven  the  otn  -lav  of  F-?br»]arv» 
ISt>7. 

it.  VxBSQ^s.  Where  was  that  ? 

The  ChlllElscvz?.  That  was  before  the  Lexow  committee. 

Mr.  RxKinr.  That  tesdnn^ny  wtis  given  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  H«>use.  This  is  a  reprint,  and  the  «|iiestions  were 
pat  to  him  as  being  answereii  before  the  committee*  and  Senator 
Allen  was  i^Txestionrng  him. 

If  the  witnesses  »iid  testify  that  ilr.  Havemever  did  dominate  and 
did  '•i:ntn3l  the  corporad«>n  and  «iid  not  consult  with,  the  directors — 
and  he  stateil  that  the  p^irpose  and  object  of  forming  the  corooracion 
was  to  control  the  price  as  weLL  as  the  output — ^you  would  say  that 
he  testined  to  the  truth,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Paks<:':3«.  I  can  nt^t  accept  the  statement  that  it.  Havemeyer 
dominated  the  company  or  dominated  the  boani.  He  never  domi- 
nated me*  and  I  d<}  not  believe  he  ever  dominated  any  of  the  other 
important  men  who  were  there. 

Mr.  RAgTTit^  Then,  ii  Mr.  He  Ike  and  the  other  witnesses  testified 
that  he  did  d^>minate  the  board,  their  testimony  would  not  be  a  fact, 
would  it* 

Mr.  PAJiao:ys.  I  think-  thev  are  mistaken  if  thev  sav  so. 

Mr.  T^AiTTPit    Then-  thev  were  mistaken? 
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Mr.  Parsons.  I  think  if  any  gentleman  has  said  he  was  dominated 
by  Mr.  Havemeyer  I  will  accept  his  statement  that  he,  that  particular 
person,  was  dominated ;  but  if  he  says  that  I  was  dominated,  then  he 
tells  what  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  would  qualify  by  stating  that  the  other  fellow 
was  dominated? 

Mr.  Parsons.  If  he  says  so.  I  might  believe  it  or  might  not  be- 
lieve it 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understand  you  would  not  agree  to  this  state- 
ment  

Mr.  Parsons  (interposing).  About  domination?    No. 

Mr.  Raker.  N  o  ;  I  am  going  on  to  another  matter — ^the  matter  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  act  of  1891. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  have  not  any  doubt  whatever  and  I  have  tried  to 
make  it  plain  that  there  must  have  been  in  the  organization  the  ques- 
tion of  the  operation  of  the  price.  I  have  not  any  doubt  whatever 
that  if  it  had  Deen  thought  that  by  raising  the  price,  it  was  wise  to  do 
that,  that  the  company  ought  to  have  considered  that,  but  I  think  the 
factors  considered  were  the  factors  that  I  am  willing  to  give  you  if 
you  want  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  were  they? 

Mr.  Parsons,  Economy  of  administration;  control  of  refineries  in 
various  points,  so  as  to  l)e  in  touch  with  consumption ;  the  benefit  of 
the  combination  of  the  best  ability  for  the  transaction  of  the  business; 
the  possibility  of  eliminating  a  particular  refinery  which  could  only 
be  run  at  a  disadvantage  and  concentrating  upon  refineries  whi(m 
could  be  run  to  advantage ;  the  benefit  of  giving  to  the  united  interests 
the  most  important  skill  and  best  ability  and  the  best  knowledge  of 
the  situation  which  existed  in  the  general  interest. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  you  have 

Mr.  Parsons.  There  are  other  considerations,  if  I  may  state  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Parsons.  You  have  heard  them  talk  about  failures  during  the 
preceding  20  years — avoiding  that  would  be  another  consideration. 
Every  once  in  a  while,  prior  to  the  organization,  according  to  the 
history  which  was  communicated  to  me,  a  refinery  might  bum ;  and 
ii  one  big  refinery  burned  then  all  the  other  fellows  took  advantage 
of  the  reduction  of  capacity  to  put  up  prices;  and  here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity of  combining  m  their  interests  so  that  if  that  happened  the 
other  refineries  could  carry  on  the  business  in  an  even  ana  rational 
way,  and  the  ultimate  outcome  corresponded  with  what  I  believe  to 
have  been  the  purpose,  and  that  was  that  this  company  became  a 
company  in  which  it  was  safe  for  the  American  people  to  put  their 
money  as  an  investment ;  and  there  came  a  time,  as  you  know,  when 
it  became  an  important  investment  corporation. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  as  I  understand  you  from  your  answer^  by  this 
organization  and  the  method  and  manner  of  its  organizing,  it  would 
^ve  it  the  power  of  controlling  the  business  in  any  particular  State, 
m  output  and  in  price? 

Mr.  Parsons.  If  you  think  that  I  said  so 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Oh,  no;  I  have  tried  all  through  this  examination 
to  say  otherwise. 
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Mr.  "R^^g-g*   YoQ  can  MMSwer  that  qoesticm,  yes  or  no,  can  yoa  not! 

Mr.  Passoks.  If  tou  ask  whether  that  is  my  opinion.  I  say  no. 

Mr.  TtAim.  They  hiul  no  controL  then,  of  that  particiilar  matter! 

Mr.  Passokb.  I  do  not  think  sa  You  or  anybooy  could  go  to  that 
particular  State  and  do  the  bnsiness  if  yon  wished.  Yon  could  do 
tliat.    How  ooold  they  control  it! 

Mr.  TihKTM.  It  had  the  effect  of  shutting  up  the  factories  in  va- 
rious pLices  that  were  ronning.  didn\  it  f 

Mr.  Paxsoxs.  Possibly. 

Mr.  TtAKFa.  It  had  the  effect  of  closing  down  some  of  the  best  fac- 
tories that  were  in  existence  bef  cHe  the  combination,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Paxsoxs.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  B^inpa.  It  closed  down  the  Watsonville  Sugar  Befinery  after- 
wards, did  it  not ! 

Mr.  Pabsoks.  I  know  nothing  upon  that  matter. 

Mr.  Rakt:e.  It  closed  up  the  refinery  in  San  Francisco  that  had 
beoi  running  profitably! 

Mr.  Passoxs.  I  hare  said  that  about  the  situation  in  San  Fran- 
casoo  and  the  beet  situation  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  TtATTKR,  But  if  it  had  that  effect,  it  then  to  some  extent  would 
eoDtrol! 

Mr.  Pabsoxs.  If  it  would  have  that  effect,  then  it  did  hare  that 
effect,  and  that  is  all  I  can  sax. 

Mrl  Rakkk.  If  it  had  the  ^ect,  it  had  the  effect! 

Mr.  Pasboxs.  That  is  as  far  as  I  can  go. 

Mr.  "R^iTFg  And  it  would  leave  the  other  men  to  draw  their  own 
deductions  from  those  facts  t 

Mr.  Paibboxs.  If  that  is  the  proposition,  yes.  If  you  ask  me 
about  a  subject  about  which  I  absolutely  know  nothing.  I  can  not 
answer,  and  you  are  asking  what  other  men  would  do.  How  do  I 
know  what  other  men  wculd  do ?  I  would  like  to  answer,  but  don^ 
70U  see  I  can  not ! 

Mr.  Rakes.  I  am  not  saying  anything.  Ton  are  talking  and  I 
am  keeping  still. 

Mr.  l^ABSOXS.  Tlien  I  will  keep  still,  and  good-bye.  fRising  in 
his  seat.] 

Mr.  IgAyyg   Xo:  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Pa^soxs.  Oh.  I  thought  vou  were  through. 

Hie  CHAiaxAX.  Xa  ind^d.  Mr.  Parsons. 

Mr.  "Patttt^,  On  the  (question  of  the  effect  in  the  case  of  the  121 
Kew  York,  you  have  given  us  your  opinion  that  the  court  passed 
upon  the  question  only  as  to  whether  corporation^  oould  enter  intc 
pertner^ps.    lliat  is  your  int^pretation  of  the  decision! 

Mr.  Passoxs.  Of  the  decision:  not  of  what  may  have  been  said 
by  the  judge. 
*Mr.  'R^^g^^  That  is  your  interpretation  of  the  deci^on.  and,  ia 
ether  words,  that  is  all  the  court  did  decide ! 

Mr.  PABSOXfi.  So  the  court  said. 

Mr.  y^yyg  Your  opinion  was.  before  that  deosion.  that  the  ar- 
nngement  of  the  various  oorporaticAis  holding  the  property  was  not 
a  eoidtHnation  in  restraint  of  trade.    Is  that  right ! 

Mr.  Paasoxfi.  That  was  my  oontenticHL 

Mr.  ^^»^»  And  it  was  not  so  arranged  that  they  oould  control 
the  ootpuL    It  was  not  organized  for  that  purpc»e! 
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Mr.  Parsons.  It  was  my  contention  that  it  did  not  violate  the  com- 
mon-law rules  in  reference  to  restraint  of  trade  or  preventing  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  same  opinion  of  yours  that  you  had  then  has 
continued  on  down  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Precisely;  except  as  legislation  may  have  created  a 
different  situation. 

Mr.  Rak£r.  There  has  not  been  any  legislation  materially  to  affect 
the  act  of  1891,  has  there? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Not  so  far  as  concerns 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  Interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Not  by  me  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  talking  about  that. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  considered  right  along  that  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  which  was  organized  at  that  time  after  this  de- 
cision by  a  different  method  of  handling  its  property  before  they 
issued  trust  certificates  and  the  corporation  was  still  m  existence — 
that  is,  the  corporations  that  formed  this  main  body — and  after  that 
decision  they  simply  turned  over  all  the  property  to  the  main  cor- 
poration, and  one  corporation  held  all  the  physical  property  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  To  a  new  corporation. 

Mr.  Raker.  Holding  it  all? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Not  the  physical  property  at  the  beginning,  but  the 
stock  at  the  beginning,  and  then  the  stock  transferred  into  physical 
property. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Originally  all  the  corporations  still  existed  as  identi- 
ties up  to  1891? 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  was  not  a  corporation. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  the  other  corporations? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  this  main  institution  simply  held  the  voting 
power? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Held  the  stock  in  trust. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  when  this  new  corporation  was  formed,  these 
other  corporations  were  dissolved  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  came  later. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know  it  came  later. 

Mr.  Parsons.  There  came  a  time  when,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the 
particular  States  permitted,  the  corporations  Were  dissolved  and  the 
propertv  actually  transferred? 

Mr.  il^AKER.  That  applied  to  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  did  not  apply  to  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  it  not  apply  to  all  held  by  the  original  agreement? 

Mr.  Parsons.  On  that  I  can  not  answer;  but  in  the  main,  yes.  New 
York,  ves ;  New  Jersey ;  yes ;  Boston,  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  change  was  a  simple  change  of  legal  conditions? 
Instead  of  holding  by  separate  corporations  and  then  the  voting 
power  being  in  a  voting  body,  all  the  property  was  turned  into  one 
corporation  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  In  effect. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  the  same  policy,  the  same  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness, was  continued  ? 
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Mr.  Parsons.  About  that  I  do  not  know.  As  a  general  proposition, 
I  should  think  yes. 

Mr.  Kak£r.  It  had  the  same  purpose — ^the  new  corporation — in 
1891? 

Mr.  Parsons.  For  aught  that  I  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  it  practically  handled  the  business  in  the  various 
States  in  the  same  method  and  in  the  same  way  as  it  handled  it 
before? 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  would  be  my  general  inference. 

Mr.  Baker.  Has  there  ever  been  a  change  in  that  from  the  be- 
ginning,  in  1887,  down  to  the  present  time  that  vou  know  of! 

Mr.  Parsons.  Not  of  which  I  know ;  but  if  wliat  you  have  in  mind 
is  the  details,  about  the  details  I  know  nothing. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  little  details.  You  were  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  for  vc  great  many  years? 

Mr,  Parsons.  I  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  for  a  great 
many  years,  but  that  simply  meant  that  on  occasion  when  it  was  sup- 
posed I  could  be  of  service  by  attending  a  meeting,  I  was  there.  As 
a  rule,  I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  was  no  change  in  the  handling  of  the  business 
in  the  various  States? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  understand  what  vou  mean.  I  agree  entirely  with 
you.  The  change  from  the  original  so-called  trust  to  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  C!o.  was  a  change  in  form. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  was  a  change  in  form.  We  promoted  and 
aided  and  encouraged  the  North  River  case  after  we  saw  what  was 
to  be  the  effect  of  it.  The  effect  of  it  was  to  be  that  the  court  of 
appeals  would  tell  us  what  could  not  be  done  and  what  could  be 
done,  and  after  we  learned  from  the  court  of  appeals  what  was 
thought  about  the  previous  situation,  then  we  learned  something; 
but  there  was  no  substantial  change.  That  is  what  you  want  to 
know? 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Parsons.  There  was  no  substantial  change  of  which  I  know. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Your  contention  is,  Mr.  Parsons,  that  the  original 
arrangement  was  legal  under  the  law,  but  the  court  having  held  that 
it  was  illegal,  you  changed  the  form? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  did  not  change  my  mind. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know  you  did  not;  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get 
in  the  record;  and  for  your  benefit,  too.  You  did  not  change  your 
mind  on  that  question,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  May  I  state  what  the  fact  was? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

]VIr.  Parsons.  I  do  not  believe  this  was  a  partnership  of  corpora- 
tions. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  know  you  do  not. 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  was  a  partnership  of  individuals,  but  the  court 
said,  "  It  is  a  partnership  of  corporations,"  and  referred  to  some 
testimony  in  the  record  about  the  North  River  case  in  support  of 
that.    All  I  want  to  say  is  this 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  After  the  court  had  thus  held,  of  course 
you  had  to  bow  to  the  jud^ent  of  the  court  that  it  was  a  partner- 
diip  and  could  not  then  exist. 
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Mr.  Pabsoks.  I  think  that  only  concerned  forfeiture  of  the  North 
River  Co. 

Mr.  Eaker.  But  it  had  that  effect  of  changing,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  company  made  up  its  mmd  that  it  could  not 
follow  that  lead. 

Mr.  Raker.  From  the  method  of  doing  business  from  the  begin- 
ning, in  1887,  up  to  the  time  of  the  decision  of  the  case  in  New  York 
and  the  change  of  the  form,  and  from  the  change  of  the  form  by 
virtue  of  that  decision  until  your  connection  en£d,  you  contended 
then  it  was  a  legitimate  way  to  do  business? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And,  as  I  understood  from  your  testimony — and  if  I 
am  wrong  I  want  you  to  correct  me — ^you  believe  that  is  legal  to-day! 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  believe  that  is  legal  to-day. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  the  courts  to-day  have  not  passed  upon  that 
particular  subject! 

Mr.  Parsons.  Oh,  I  think  the  court  has  passed  upon  it  and  passed 
upon  it  favorable  to  my  contention,  in  the  Knight  case. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  see. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Please  remember  that  in  the  Knight  case  was  con- 
cerned the  original  organization  and  acquisition  of  the  Philadelphia 
refineries,  and  the  whole  subject  was  before  the  Supreme  Court  oi  the 
United  States  when  it  made  its  decision  and  the  companies  acted  upon 
it.     I  do  not  believe  the  Government  has  any  right  to  go  back  on  it 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  Kiiight  case,  the  case  really 
went  off  upon  the  proposition  that  there  was  no  evidence  before  the 
court  that  the  Knight  Co,  was  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
that  really  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  decision  covered  that  point,  and 
not  the  question  of 

Mr.  Parsons  (interposing).  The  court  said  that  being  a  manufac- 
turing corporation  to  distribute  its  product  to  other  States  was  not 
interstate  commerce.  That  is,  the  business  is  a  local  manufactory. 
That  is  the  doctrine  for  which  we  contended  and  for  which  I  stand 
now,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  country  that  the  Knight  case  shall 
be  the  law  and  business  shall  pursue  its  ordinary  channels. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  is  the  same  position  you  take  to-day ! 

Mr.  Parsons.  Now,  I  am  out  of  it.  I  am  giving  attention  to 
other  matters. 

Mr.  Raker.  Up  until  the  time  your  connection  with  the  company 
ceased! 

Mr.  Parsons.  Oh,  yes.  As  a  lawyer  always,  and  as  an  American 
citizen  always,  and  as  a  witness  before  this  committee  now,  as  em- 
phatically as  I  can  say  it,  yes- 
Mr.  Raker.  The  organization  had  the  effect,  did  it  not,  of  giving 
the  Ajnerican  Sugar  Refining  Co.  an  interest  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  you  refer  to  beets ! 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  have  said  that  about  the  beet  situation  in  Michigan 
I  have  never  had  any  knowledge. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  have  a  general  knowledge  that  they  did  have 
an  interest! 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  had  in  Utah  and  Idaho! 

Mr.  Parsons.  T  have  heard  the  testimony  in  this  investigation. 
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Mr.  Parsons.  That  is  a  complicated  question.  I  can  not  say  yes 
or  no  to  that. 

Mr.  Kaker.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hinds.  May  I  ask  one  question? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Parsons,  in  the  minutes  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  under  date  of  March  10,  1894,  there  is  this  entry : 

Resolved,  That  all  matters  pertaining  to  tariff  legislation  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  referred  to  the  president,  the  treasurer,  and  Mr.  John  E.  Parsons,  with 
full  ix)wer  to  take.  In  their  discretion,  such  action  as  they  may  think  best  for 
the  interest  of  the  company. 

May  I  ask  you  what  action  was  taken  in  response  to  that  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  I  remember  is  that  the  whole  tariff  situation 
was  discussed,  and  I  think  I  have  already  said  that  at  some  time  or 
other,  I  assume  then,  Mr.  Searles  went  to  Washington  to  see  what 
was  going  on  with  respect  to  changes  in  the  tariff  laws. 

Mr.  Hinds.  He  was  the  treasurer? 

Mr.  Parsons.  He  was  not  only  the  treasurer,  but  a  member  of  the 
board,  and  a  very  intelligent  and  capable  man. 

Mr.  Hinds.  He  was  the  treasurer  referred  to  in  this  resolution? 

Mr.  Parsons.  In  1894?    Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  May  I  ask  a  question  or  two,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  have  answered,  if  I  have  followed  your  rea- 
soning—and I  know  you  have  given  great  research  to  the  matter, 
and  while,  with  respect,  I  differ  with  you  on  many  of  the  conclu- 
sions you  reach,  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  to  the  committee  what 
is  your  idea  of  the  eflBcacy  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Mr.  Jacoway,  if  you  will  tell  me  what  the  Sherman 
antitrust  law  means,  I  can  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  know,  but  I  want  you  to  answer  that  in  the  light 
of  what  you  think  it  means. 

Mr.  Parsons.  If  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  means  what  the  Gov- 
ernment contends  for,  and  what  in  effect  was  held  by  Mr.  Justice  La- 
combe  here,  that  two  persons  who  are  competing  can  not  become 
partners,  and  in  that  way  prevent  competition  between  themselves, 
without  violating  the  Sherman  antitrust  law — ^if  they  are  selling  a 
barrel  of  flour  across  the  Hudson  Kiver,  that  is  called  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce — if  that  is  what  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  means, 
it  is  ruin ;  it  means  ruin  for  the  industries  of  this  country.  I  do  not 
think  that  was  what  was  intended.  You  have  to  enforce  the  Sher» 
man  law  as  the  extremists  on  one  side  claim,  or  you  have  to  recog- 
nize it  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by 
reading  into  it  what  you  and  others  say  is  not  there — the  rule  of 
reason.  I  think  the  Snerman  law  goes  upon  the  idea  we  are  reason- 
able beings. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  have  made  a  specialty  of  corporate  law  all 
your  life,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Just  the  reverse.  I  have  had  as  little  to  do  with  it 
as  possible,  because  I  prefer  the  individual  against  corporate  clients. 
If  I  have  an  individual  client,  he  and  I  have  the  whole  situation.  I 
do  not  want  clients  where  there  are  18,000  or  20,000  people  to  criticise 
and  demand  this  or  that  and  condemn  and  complain. 
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Mr.  Jagowat.  I  have  an  illustration  which  I  want  to  pres^it  to 
you  to  get  at  your  idea  of  what  is  ^•watered  stock.'-  For  instance, 
take  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of  this  city  and  this  State; 
the  only  money  that  was  ever  paid  in  by  the  stockholders  was  10 
cents  cm  the  dollar.  I  understand  that  that  stock  is  worth  some  $200 
at  the  present  time.  Your  idea  of  stock  that  is  not  watered — ^in  other 
words,  if  it  would  pay  a  fair  dividend  or  fair  return  on  the  amount 
invested,  or  bring  a  fair  return  to  those  interested  in  it,  yoiu:  idea 
of  stock  that  is  not  watered  is  that  none  of  the  stock  then  is  water, 
notwithstanding  they  have  paid  but  5  or  10  cents  on  the  dollar  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Pabsoxs.  In  a  general  way,  yes;  of  course  with  certain  qualifi- 
cati(xis.  You  may  easily  exa^erate  earning  capacity  or  undervalue 
it,  but  it  is  an  important  factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Jaoowat-  That  is  all,  ilr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Pabsoxs.  I  want  to  say  one  thing,  if  I  may,  upon  a  subject 
which  has  been  mentioned  here — ^publicity ;  and  it  comes  ri^ht  down 
to  what  I  have  said,  that  n%'  idea  upon  this  subject  is  in  me  action 
that  was  taken  by  the  stockholders  at  a  meeting  from  which  some- 
thing has  been  read,  and  I  hope  that  that  action  will  form  a  part  of 
your  proceedings. 

The  Chahucax.  That  is  in  the  record  already. 

Mr.  Parsoxs.  Because  if  to-da^ — I  am  no  longer  on  the  board — an 
individual  came  to  the  board  or  its  officers  and  said,  "  I  want  to  see 
into  your  internal  affairs,^  and  the  board  permitted^  if  I  had  my 
chuice,  I  would  turn  the  board  out.  Then  there  is  this  other  fact: 
We  were  periodically — ^and  when  I  say  **  we  "  I  mean  the  American 
Sugar  Eefining  Co. — ^met  at  annual  meetings  by  the  suggestion  or 
movement  for  information,  and  we  were  on  occasions  sued  in  New 
Jersey  because  we  did  not  ^ve  information,  and  it  was  always  for 
some  purpose  injurious  to  the  stockholders,  and  it  was,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly,  in  order  to  tell  the  court  what  the  stock- 
holders wi^ed  that  that  action  was  taken,  and  the  result  was  it 
stopped  that  litigation. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  That  is  aU,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Parsons,  we  are  going  to  let  you  oflF  as  we 
have  promised,  although  I  very  much  regret  that  I  can  not  carry 
oot  in  full  the  examination  which  I  had  hoped  to  go  through. 

Do  not  regard  this  question  as  impertinent  from  a  personal  stand- 
point, because  it  is  not  There  are  CTave  reasons  of  a  public  character 
that  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  siu>mit  these  questions  to  you.  Tell 
us  the  present  extent  of  your  holdings  in  the  American  Sugar  Be- 
fiTiiTig  Co. — substantially,  I  mean,  but  not  literally. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  rather  remcmstrate  against  such  an  inquiry.  If  you 
will  tell  me  any  public  interest  is  concerned,  I  will  answer ;  otherwise 

not. 

The  Chairjian.  It  is  concerned  to  this  extent — and  I  will  modify 
the  question  to  this  extent,  because  I  recognize  the  propriety  if  you 
occupied  a  position  only  as  a  private  citizen  who  had  invested,  al- 
though even  from  that  standpoint  the  evidence  would  be  pertinent, 
because  it  affects  the  question,  as  I  see  it,  and  the  questions  may  l>ear 
upon  the  interest  of  the  witness — not  for  the  purpose  of  impeaching 
him  at  all,  but  every  man  who  has  given  the  subject  any  considera- 
tion will  appreciate  the  standpoint  of  the  question. 
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As  I  understood  your  testimony  up  to  this  point,  most  of  this  hold- 
ing is  the  result  of  professional  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  whole  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  For  that  reason  I  must  rule  that  it  is  pertinent  as 
affecting  the  question. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  received  at  the  beginning,  as  I  have  said,  compen- 
sation in  what  has  been  denominated  to  be  here  water. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  organizing  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co., 
$250,000  in  par  value  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes;  but  that  does  not  represent  what  I  thought  I 
was  entitled  to.  I  thought  I  was  entitled  to  reasonable  pay  for  several 
years  services.  That  went  through  several  years,  but  in  tne  end  I  was 
better  off  than  if  I  had  had  what  I  wished. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  or- 
ganized to  succeed  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co.,  what  compensation  did 
you  get  for  that  work  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  do  not  remember  anyming  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  statement  m  the  minutes  that  it  is 
$70,000. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  could  give  you  no  information  on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  The  minutes  will  probably  state  that  correctly? 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  do  the  minutes  say?  If  I  were  present,  I 
would,  of  course 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  presume  the  statement  of  the 
minutes  as  to  the  amount  allowed  for  that  service  is  correct,  and 
there  is  some  statement  to  that  effect.  My  recollection  is  it  is  some- 
thing like  $70,000. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  have  no  recollection  on  the  subject,  but  I  know 
there  are  circumstances,  if  you  take  the  whole  of  that  situation  and 
the  successful  launching  of  a  $50,000,000  corporation,  that  would 
make  that  a  reasonable  compensation. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be.  As  a  result  of  that  professional  serv- 
ice at  various  times,  I  suppose  you  got  an  annual  salary  besides  this 
stock? 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  is  what  I  did  get.  I  got  annual  compensation 
from  beginning  to  end. 

The  Chairman.  In  cash? 

Mr.  Parsons.  In  cash. 

The  Chairman.  Besides  that,  how  much  stock  have  you  finally 
wound  up  with  in  this  corporation? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  you  wish  to  know  how  much  I  got  by  way  of 
annual  compensation? 

The  Chair3can.  Yes;  you  may  tell  us  that. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Because  I  have  oeen  credited  with  receiving  amounts 
I  would  like  to  have  in  my  pocket. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  tell  us  what  your  annual  salary  was? 

Mr.  Parsons.  My  annual  salary  was  about  one-half  of  what  I 
should  have  had.  It  netted  to  me  perhaps  $8,000  or  $10,000  a  year. 
It  was  not  only  myself;  it  was  my  successive  firms  that  got  paia ;  we 
were  practically  the  law  department  of  this  great  corporation,  paid 
our  rent  and  paid  our  clerk  hire,  and  that  was  about  my  share  of 
what  was  left  to  me.  I  would  have  received  very  much  larger  com- 
pensation but  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  sell  it  back  to  Mr.  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  do  not  know  how  he  regarded  it.  Eventually  I  did 
receive  1,000  ^ares  of  preferred  stock  of  the  National  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  pay  money  for  that  or  render  services? 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  was  the  compensation  to  my  firm  and  to  myself 
for  services  and  for  my  contribution  in  bringing  about  that  trans- 
action. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  a  contribution  in  services  rather 
than  in  money? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  made  available  to  Mr.  Havemeyer.  if  it  had  been 
used — ^Mr.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  Post  and  the  rest  or  them — what  I 
could  put  up. 

The  Chairman.  My  colleague  directs  my  attention  to  this  part  of 
the  minutes  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  on  Tuesday,  March  22,  1892: 

Present:  Messrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Searles,  James  B. 
Thomas,  and  George  0.  Magoon. 

Apparently,  you  were  not  present.    This  resolution  was  passed : 

A  further  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Parsons,  containing  a  bill 
of  Parsons,  Shepard  &  Ogden  for  services,  $40,000,  and  John  B.  Parsons  for 
special  services  in  connection  with  Franlslin  refinery,  $50,000.  On  motion,  the 
treasurer  was  authorized  to  pay  the  amounts  named. 

Were  those  paid  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  think  very  likely. 

The  Chairman.  In  cash  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Oh,  ves. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  transaction  that  no  member  of  this 
committee  has  yet  touched  upon,  that  you  must  have  very  intimate 
knowledge  <rf.  I  will  touch  on  it  in  a  way  that  I  hope  will  not  be 
embarrassing  to  you.  It  is  about  this  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  in  Pennsylvania.  Are  you  under  indictment  in  connection  with 
the  transaction  yourself? 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.,  its  board  of 
directors,  and  I,  as  a  lawyer  and  director,  are  under  indictment. 

The  Chairman.  Here  in  the  circuit  court? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Here  in  the  circuit  court,  yes,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  prosecution  is  now  pending? 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  has  been  pejiding  for  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  every  member  of  this  committee  recog- 
nized, and  we  have  recognized  it  with  every  witness,  tJie  question 
of  propriety  that  hedges  about  our  own  line  of  conduct  and  the  rule 
of  protection  that  the  United  States  Constitution  throws  about  its 
citizens  when  they  are  charged  with  crime,  and  we  will  not  ask  any 
questions  about  that  matter,  although  it  is  a  question  in  which  we 
have  been  intensely  interested:  but  if  you  care  to  volunteer  any  infor- 
mation, I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  it. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  have  been  instructed  by  the  company  that  what  I 
know  in  regard  to  that  matter  is  in  my  capacity  as  a  lawyer  dealing 
with  a  client,  and  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  speak,  and  therefore  I  must 
abstain  from  saying  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  we  did  not  agree,  the  reason  you  put  it 
on  is  good :  we  will  not  press  it. 
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Now  about  this  matter  of  capitalization.  I  am  reading  now  from 
a  report  that  has  been  furnished  to  this  committee  in  reference  to  the 
capitalization  of  this  original  Sugar  Refineries  Co.  in  1887. 

Mr.  Parsons.  $50,000,000. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  capitalized  originally  at  $50,000,000? 

Mr.  Pabsons.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  $25,000,000  common  and  $25,000,000  preferred? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Precisely;  I  mean  the  company.  The  original  was 
all  one  class. 

The  Chaibman.  I  find  this  statement  is  made,  and  we  have  had 
some  evidence  in  our  record  that  corroborates  it — that  the  capital  of 
the  17  companies  that  went  into  it  was  $6,590,000.  Do  you  know 
whether  that  is  right  or  not? 

Mr.  Pabsons.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  right  or  not,  but  the 
capital  of  the  constituent  companies  had  not  any  relation  to  value. 

The  Chaibman.  No  relation  to  value? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Absolutely  no  relation  to  value.  May  I  say  this — 
that  those  w.ere  mainly  partnerships  or  family  organizations,  and 
they  were  merely  incorporated  for  convenience,  and  the  small  capital 
at  which  they  were  incorporated  had  reference  to  the  matter  of  tiaxa- 
tion.    Am  I  not  right  about  that,  Mr.  Malby  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Absolutely  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1897  Mr. 
John  E.  Searles,  now  dead,  and  we  can  not  therefore  get  his  testimony 
now,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  we  will  get  it  hereafter  or  not 

Mjp.  Parsons.  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  powers  of  a  congres- 
sional committee.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Searles  testified  in  1897  that  the  properties 
coming  to  the  trust  were  valued  on  the  basis  of  their  earning  capacity 
at  liiat  time.    That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Pabsons.  That  was  one  of  the  factors. 

The  Chaib31an.  He  testified  that  was  the  way  it  was  determined. 
Would  he  know  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  would  accept  his  testimony  as  to  a  matter  of  fact 
As  to  a  matter  of  opinion 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  As  I  understand  it,  this  was  not  his 
opinion,  whether  the  valuation  was  too  much  or  not^  but  his  testi- 
mony as  to  the  fact  as  to  how  the  valuation  was  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Did  he  ignore  the  fact  of  the  bricks  and  mortar! 
The  whole  thing  was  taken  into  view. 

The  Chairman.  Their  value  was  taken  into  view  as  going  con- 
eems? 

Mr.  Parsonb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  among  them  at  that  time  were  many  in  a 
bankrupt  condition  or  almost  so. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  only  know  what  has  been  testified  to  by  Mr.  Ox- 
nard.  I  saw  him  shake  his  head.  You  can  not  make  me  believe  Mr. 
Atkins  was  in  a  bankrupt  condition  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  he  said  his  company  had  not  paid  divi- 
dends in  many  year& 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  can  understand  that,  too.  To  pay  dividends  you 
have  to  know  how  to  condqct  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  he  did  not  know  how  to  do  it ! 

Mr.  Parsons.  Apparently  not. 
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The    Chairman.  Was    it    cutthroat    competition    that    rendered 

this 

Mr.  Parsonb.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.    What  I  know  is  » 
that  the  men  in  touch  with  whom  I  was— Capt.  Thomas,  the  father 
of  Mr.  Washington  Thomas,  and  Searles,  and  the  two  Havemeyers, 
and  so  on — were  getting  dividends.    Please  to  understand  that  this 
whole  plant  was  the  outcome  of  a  successful  business. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Searles  testified  before  the  Lexow  committee 
in  1897,  that  he  bought  all  the  stock  of  the  North  River  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.  for  $350,000,  and  immediately  thereafter  received  in  ex- 
change therefor  $700,000  of  trust  certificates.  Do  you  regard  that  as 
water? 

Mr.  Parsons.  No:  I  think  that  there  was  a  question  of  whether 
there  was  a  good  bargain  or  not,  and  upon  that  subject  I  have  noth- 
ing to  say.  After  that  transaction,  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  who 
had  owned  the  property,  denounced  the  other  because  they  had  let 
their  property  go  for  that  price,  thinking  it  was  worth  so  much  more. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  under  condemnation  proceedings  at  that 
time,  was  it  not,  or  about  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Px\RSONS.  I  can  not  speak  about  the  dates.  I  want  to  answer 
what  I  understand  you  wish  to  get  out.  It  is  in  my  mind  thj^t  there 
were  either  pending  or  in  prospect  condemnation  proceedings. 

The  Chairman.  For  park  purposes? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes.  I  can  not  remember  the  exact  status  of  that 
particular  moment. 

The  Chairman.  That  affected  its  value  considerably,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Which  wav? 

The  Chairman.  It  could  not  be  considered  as  a  going  concern  if 
it  was  about  to  be  condemned,  could  it? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Not  a  going  refinery,  but  when  propertj^  is  taken  it  is 
paid  for,  and  it  might  be  worth  a  great  deal  more,  not  as  a  going 
concern,  but  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  the  city  pay  for  it,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  when  the  American  Co.  ab- 
sorbed the  Spreckles  plant  down  in  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  have  said  a  good  many  times  about  that  transac- 
tion that  I  know  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  nothing  whatever  about  it? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Nothing  whatever.  I  do  not  think  I  heard  of  it.  I 
may  have  heard  of  something  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  the  attorney  that  advised  the  company 
at  the  organization  of  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co.  and  at  its  reorganiza- 
tion in  the  form  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Parsons.  One  of  the  attorneys. 

The  Chairman.  The  leading  counsel? 

Mr.  Parsons.  When  it  came  to  the  question  of  reorganization,  as 
I  am  reminded  by  that  $77,000  payment,  there  were  important  other 
lawyers  concemeli.  I  take  the  responsibility.  In  fact,  I  remember 
I  differed  with  some  of  them  and  stood  out  for  my  opinion,  and  it 
prevailed. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  advised  the  company  in  its  Philadel- 
phia transactions  with  all  those  i)eople  that  it  bought  out,  did  you 
not? 
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Mr.  Pabsoxs.  Only  so  far  a^i  concerned  the  Harrison  refinery. 
I  went  to  Philadelphia  about  that,  saw  ^Ir.  Harrison,  and  I  was 
greatly  pleased  in  reading  his  testiniony  to  see  that  that  was  con- 
sommated  by  his  giving  his  word  of  honor  to  me  and  me  giving  my 
word  of  honor  to  him. 

The  Chaouhax.  And  you  both  stuck  to  it  f 

Mr.  Passoxs.  Bat  before  we  closed.  I  was  referred  to  Mr.  John  6. 
Johnson,  so  the  Harrisaiis  and  John  G.  Johnson  were  on  one  side, 
and  the  American  Co.  and  mTself  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chaikxajt.  Yon  adrised  about  the  legal  aspects  of  that  trans- 
acd<xi? 

Mr.  Parsc»ns.  I  do  not  think  there  was  anr  legal  question  in  it. 

The  Chaikmak.  As  to  whether  it  was  in  violation  of  the  law  f 

Mr.  Paksoxs.  I  do  not  think  there  was  in  the  minds  of  either  Mr. 
Joknacm  or  mvsdf  the  Question  of  the  Sherman  law  at  that  time. 

The  Chaikiiax.  It  soon  got  in  there  afterwards  i 

ilr.  Parsons.  Oh.  yes;  the  Government  took  a  band. 

The  Chairmax.  Ehd  yc»u  advise  about  this  Spreckels  transacticmf 

Mr.  Parsc»ns.  I  do  not  think  I  heard  of  tLe  transaction  until  after 
it  was  oonsommated.  but  it  was  along  the  same  line.  Any  opinion 
I  had  as  to  the  Harrison  investment  would  follow  in  the  Spreckds 


The  Chairmax.  You  acted  as  counsel  in  the  matter  of  rendering 
M  If^snl  oj^inion  or  giving  legal  advice  in  reference  to  the  Nation^ 
of  yew  Jersey,  did  you  not  * 

Mr.  ParsC'XS.  No:  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairmax.  For  whom  did  you  act  as  counsel  in  that  matter! 

Mr.  Pahsoxs.  I  roereiv  aaed  for  mvseif  individualiv.  so  far  as  I 

^^^^  .  .  •  

bmd  an  individ'-.al  iLterest.  and  for  !Mr.  Havemeyer  aiid  f^^r  l^Ir.  Poet 
and  w}iC»ever  liie  otberr  werc. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAX-  You  have  already  said  duriijg  this  exan.ination 
that  in  laai  particilar  transaction  you  were  carffui  to  consider  the 
legal  efiect  oi  tLe  >herman  ai-titriisi  law. 

Mr.  Pars' 'xs.  Very  carefui.  itiOt^;  because  at  that  time  there  had 
been  c<:»r--:jeral»le  agixaiioii  <  f  tLis  aiie^ion. 

Ttie  Chairmax.  And  you  advised  them  on  that  question  in  this 
transacti'in  r 

Mr.  PARSijxs.  1  die?  n.'t  advise  them,  because  the  American  Sugar 

efiniiig  Co.  had  nothuig  to  do  with  it- 

The  (.  HAiRMAX.  I  meaL  the  people  wiio  did  have  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Par8c»ns.  I  Xftid  tiie  pec»}^'ie  who  Lad  to  do  with  the  ac«r.i:<ition 
of  these  interests  that  they  must  not  have  any  arraijg^ment  with  the 
American  ^vts^&r  Befining  C<'.  and  that  the  American  .^ugar  Hefining^ 
Co.  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairmax.  And  yet  henr  is  what  happeue^l :  Yoii  know  inti- 
mstelv.  of  your  own  knowledge,  the  facts  of  tiii^  transaction,  do  you 

not"?  '         * 

Mr.  Parsoxs.  What  facts  do  you  refer  tof 

The  C3AIRMAX.  I  will  detail  them.  Mr.  Post,  acting  throng 
B.  H-  Hc'Weli  &  Co..  put  up  a  certain  prop'jrtion  of  money  to  get 

cse  three  or  four  refinerie-  combined  into  the  ^ationaL  cud  he  Dotf 

Mr.  Parbovs.  >o  I  have  heard. 
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The  Chairman.  That  money  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Havemeyer, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Passons.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  think  Mr.  Post  said  it  was 
his  own  money. 

The  Chairman.  Havemeyer  assisted  in  that? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Havemeyer  put  up  his  money,  and  I  know  I  put  up 
mine.  I  put  up  some  money,  because  I  thought  it  was  going  to  go 
through,  but  all  I  got  in  the  end  was  what  I  told  you. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  put  up  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  do  not  remember;  whatever  I  happened  to  have  in 
the  waj^  of  securities  and  cash.  It  was  a  substantial  armount,  and 
the  National  got  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  soon  as  these  people  put  up  the  money  that 
went  to  the  constituent  companies  that  formed  the  National,  then 
these  same  parties  who  put  up  the  money  to  back  that  stock  turned 
around  and  sold  it  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Not  that  I  know  of.  The  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  purchased  51  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  not  purchase  from  those  individuals  you 
were  working  for? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  do  not  know  from  whom  they  purchased  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  read  Mr.  Post's  evidence? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  read  it.  Whatever  he  said  in  regard  to  that,  he 
knows ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  your  money  back  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  In  the  end,  my  money  was  not  used;  and  there  was 
some  change  in  the  situation,  and  I  lost  the  benefit  of  the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  What  change  was  there  in  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  They  did  not  have  occasion  to  use  my  money.  I 
went  to  the  country,  and  I  left  the  situation 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  With  whom  did  you  leave  it? 

Mr.  Pearson.  Never  mind,  but  I  left  it;  never  mind  who  I  left  it 
with.    I  went  abroad,  my  son  tells  me,  and  when  I  came  back 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  found  you  did  not  have  a  share 
of  the  pie  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes,  I  was  out ;  I  was  out. 

The  Chairman.  Except  that  they  gave  you  1,000  shares  of  the  pre- 
ferred for  services? 

Mr.  Parsons.  For  services  and  for  what  I  was  ready  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  were  ready  to  do  but  did  not  do? 

Mr.  Parsons.  My  securities  were  on  hand,  but  do  you  suppose  that 
I  got  1,000  shares?  I  told  you  it  went  to  my  firm,  in  a  very  large 
measure.    There  is  a  great  difference  between  me  and  my  firm. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  speak  of  this  question  of  fees,  and  when 
I  say  "  you,"  I  mean  your  firm. 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  was  not  a  question  of  fees;  it  was  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  firm  doing? 

Mr.  Parsons  (interposing).  The  whole  firm  had  to  do  with  that 
transaction. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  minor  way? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Certainly.  It  involved  obtaining  a  charter  from 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  drawing  most  of  the  papers,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  the  scale  of  compensation  may  be  elsewhere,  but  here  I  do 
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not  think  we  got  overpaid.  I  know  very  well  I  would  not  go  through 
the  same  transaction  a^ain  on  the  same  terms. 

The  Chatrma-w.  Did  you  ever  advise  the  American  Sugar  Ee- 
fining  Co.  that  those  factor  agreements  which  it  had  with  these 
grocers  and  merchants  were  not  in  violation  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Crawfokd.  Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Parsons.  On  behalf  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  I  must  object  to  the  witness  testi- 
^ring  as  to  any  advice  he  gave  to  the  company,  as  being  prohibited 
by  the  rule  against  confidential  communications,  and  which  the 
company  alone  can  waive  and  does  not  waive. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  we  are  up  against  this  question;  we 
might  as  well  rule  on  it,  although  possibly 

Mr.  Parsons  (interposing).  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Crawford.  The  witness  said  he  never  did;  so  I  waive  the 
objection. 

The  Chairhan.  Did  you  pass  on  this  question  at  all  involved  in 
tliat  matter! 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  have  told  you  everything  that  occurred  in  refer- 
ence to  it.  When  this  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association  came  to  me 
and  I  looked  at  this  contract,  I  read  into  it  what  the  Supreme  Court 
read  into  the  Tobacco  and  Standard  Oil  cases,  the  rule  oi  reason,  and 
in  the  opinion  I  gave.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Grocers'  Associa- 
tian,  in  which  I  acquiesced,  that  there  was  a  transaction  in  which 
were  interested  a  very  large  number  of  persons,  and  in  my  opinion 
it  was  absolutely  free  from  any  legal  prohibitions. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  regard  it  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer; 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  whom  you  have  been  talking? 

Mt.  Parsons.  The  mere  question  of  whether  a  certain  percentage 
of  profit  should  go  to  the  wholesaler  or  the  retailer  was  involved. 

The  Chairman.  The  retailer  might  add  another  per  cent  to  it. 

Mr.  Parsons.  For  aught  I  know.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  an  ordinary  rule  of  trade,  that  each 
man  that  handles  the  product  in  the  process  of  distribution  usually 
gets  a  profit  f 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  think  that  was  the  question.  The  wholesalers  said 
the  retailers  were  getting  it  all,  and  that  they  thought  they  ought  to 
have  some,  and  I  thought  so,  too.  I  said.  ^All  right,  this  question 
has  been  raised,  but  I  will  not  advise  you  about  it.  Go  and  get  your 
own  lawyers." 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  you  did  not  advise  the  American 
on  this  subject,  and  never  really  advised  them  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  declined  to  advise  thent,  and  told  them  to  go  to 
their  own  lawyers. 

The  Chairman.  Ton  told  them  to  submit  a  new  agreement  to  you! 

Mr.  Parsons.  They  never  got  to  the  point  of  doing  that,  and  I 
never  got  to  the  point  of  advising  the  American. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  advise  the  American  in  reference  to  its 
proceedings  in  connection  with  the  Cuban- American  Sugar  Co.? 

Jir.  Parsons.  Never. 

The  Chairman*  Did  you  advise  them  on  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
beet-snnr  qioestionf 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  do  not  remember  that  any  question  arose  with  ref- 
crenee  tothaL 
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The  Chairman.  As  to  whether  or  not  it  was  legal  or  illegal  to  ac- 
quire the  competing  beet-sugar  companies  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Never ;  I  do  not  remember  any  such. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  remember  advising  them  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  No.  I  think  that  was  connected  with  the  Denver 
transaction,  and  very  able  lawyers  in  Denver  represented  that  beet 
interest,  so  far  as  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Michigan  situation  or  Utah  or  Idaho.  I  never  heard  of  it, 
80  far  as  Utah  and  Idaho  are  concerned.  There  were  very  able  law- 
yers in  Denver  to  cover  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  question  which  is  not  so  much  a  questi(m 
of  fact ;  but  we  have  been  theorizing  a  good  deal  with  you.  Do  you 
recall  ex-President  Roosevelt's  opinion  of  the  Knight  case,  publicly 
expressed? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  remember  what  it  was? 

Mr.  Parsons.  No.  Expressed  how — on  the  platform  or  in  a  mes- 
sagB  or  in  what  way  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  speeches  throughout  the  country — from  the 
stump,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Did  he  always  express  the  same  opinion?  [Laugh- 
terj 

Tne  Chairman.  You  are  a  little  too  hard  for  me  on  that  question. 
[Laughter.] 

Let  us  see  just  how  you  understand  the  Knight  case  ruled  in  your 
favor — I  mean  in  favor  of  the  sugar  company.  Every  material  (Ques- 
tion of  law  that  could  be  involved  in  this  situation,  so  far  as  it  is 
affected  by  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  you  said  was  resolved  in  your 
favor.    Did  you  not  say  that,  or  what  amounted  in  substance  to  that? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Very  much  that;  as  a  general  proposition;  yes. 

Tlie  Chajuman.  Of  course,  the  case  spenkp  for  itself,  and  that  is 
another  thing  we  need  not  argue  about.  The  decision  was  based 
on  the  propc'sition  that  the  whole  thing  complained  of  in  a  direct 
way  was  manufacturing  entirely  within  a  State,  which  was  exclu- 
sively an  intrastate  matter,  and  that  the  bill  of  the  Government 
was  not  based  on  any  combination  or  plan  or  plot  or  agreement,  if 
you  please,  affecting  the  interstate  commerce,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  ao  not  think  so.  The  facts  were  it  was  a  local 
factory  or  refinery  for  the  production  of  a  large  amount  of  sugar, 
and  that  it  was  distributed  everywhore.  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
distributing  was  done  was  constituted  by  reason  of  the  original 
organization  plus  the  Knight  and  other  companies. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  been  over  all  the  ground,  and 
it  is  now  my  pleasure  to  excuse  you,  with  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
mittee for  your  attendance  and  courteous  response  to  the  many  ques- 
tions of  the  committee. 

« 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  their  courtesy 
and  I  want  them  to  understand  I  am  with  them  in  anything  whicn, 
as  the  outcome  of  this,  will  help  the  community. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  an  adjournment  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock,  at  which  time  we  will  proceed 
witli  the  examination  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Spreckels  as  a  witness. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.25  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  July  22,  1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
OF  THE  American  Sugar  Befinino  Company  and  Others, 

House  of  Sbfresbntatives, 

New  York,  July  22, 1911. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HE.  CLATTS  SPBECEEIfi. 

The  witness  was  duly  .sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  reporter  your  full  name,  please. 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  Claus  Au^st  Spreckels. 

The  Chairman.  Your  residence. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  154  West  Eighty-sixth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Your  present  occupation,  Mr.  Spreckels. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Sugar  refiner.  I  am  president  of  the  Federal 
Si^r  Kefining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  plant  of  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  from  this  city? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  About  14  miles. 

The  Chairman.  About  14  miles  up  the  harbor  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  the  son  of  the  late  C.  A.  Spreckels? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  My  father's  name  was  Claus  Spreckels;  he  had 
no  middle  name. 

The  Chairman.  Of  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  engaged  for  many  years  in  sugar  refining 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  he  notf 

Mr.  Spreckels.  He  was. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  did  you  begin  the  business  of  sugar  refining 
in  connection  with  him  or  under  him? 

Mi,  Spreckels.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  In  California,  originally. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  time  that  a  war  broke  out 
between  him  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  commonly  called 
the  Sugar  Trust? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that,  abeut? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  trust  in  188S — 
1887  or  1888. 

2ld9 
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The  Chaibman.  The  original  Sugar  Refineries  Co.  was  organiied 
in  1887,  and  soon  after  that  this  war  broke  out? 

Mr.  l^FRECKELJS.  Yea 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  it  continue,  Mr.  Spreckels? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Until  1901. 

The  Chairman.  A  period  of  several  years.  Was  it  a  pretty  fierce 
ivar  while  it  lasted? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Very. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  real,  active  competition,  I  suppose, 
everywhere  that  both  companies  could  reach? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  was. 

The  Chairman.  While  that  war  was  in  progress? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  was. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  say  it  continued  until  some  time  in 
1901.    Did  it  cease  then? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  ceased  then. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  on  what  terms  it  ceased? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee,  please. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1901,  when  I  was 
over  in  New  York,  at  the  time  I  had  charge  of  the  Philadelphia 
plant. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  Philadelphia  plant?  That  was  the 
Spreckels's  plant  at  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes.  I  was  the  general  manager  of  that  plant 
and  vice  president  of  that  plant.  Returning  on  the  ferryboat  a 
man  accosted  me  and  said:  "Where  are  you  going?"  Looking 
around  I  observed  it  was  Mr.  John  E.  Searles,  the  then  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  American  Sugar  Befining  Co.  I  said  I  was  going 
home  to  Philadelphia.  He  said :  "  I  am  also  going  over  there,  and 
I  am  verv  anxious  to  see  you  to-night."  I  said :  "I  am  very  sorry, 
but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  you  to-night  as  I  have  an  engage- 
ment." He  tried  to  persuade  me  to  break  that  engagement,  as  he 
was  anxious  to  return  to  New  York  on  the  midnight  train.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  break  the  engagement,  but  did  meet  him  at  the  Belle- 
vue-Stratford  Hotel  after  my  engagement,  at  about  midnight.  He 
stated  at  that  time  that  they  were  anxious  to  bury  the  hatchet,  as  he 
called  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  say  he  said  "they."  Whom  did  he 
mean  by  that — ^the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  He  said,  "  we."  He  said,  "We  are  anxious  to  bury 
the  hatchet." 

The  Chairman.  You  understood  him  to  mean  the  American  Sugar 
Befining  Co.,  because  he  was  one  of  its  officers? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes.    He  said,  "I  have  a  proposition  to  make 
We  have  fierce  competition  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  also  in  the  East ; 
if  you  will  sell  us  51  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Re- 
finmg  Co.,  we  will  close  up  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  of 
Caliiornia,  and  give  you  the  entire  field." 

The  Chairman.  On  the  coast — on  the  Pacific  slope? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  on  the  Pacific  slope.  I  said,  "  Mr.  Searles, 
that  is  ridiculous;  no  institution  or  no  man  will  sell  51  per  cent,  but 
if  you  would  be  willing  to  buy  a  minority  interest,  I  will  take  it  up 
with  my  father  gladly,  and  see  what  can  oe  done."   He  said  I  should 
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do  it    I  wired  to  my  father  about  it,  asking  for  permission  to  go 
ahead  and  make  the  arrangement. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  that  proposition  include  only  a  minority  in- 
terest in  the  Philadelphia  plant  ¥ 

Mr.  Sfbeckeub.  In  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Befining  Co.,  Philadel- 
nhia;  nothing  on  the  Pacific  coast.  They  were  to  retire  entirely 
irom  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  would  give  them  that  interest  they  would 
retire  from  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes.  My  father  wired  back  that  he  wanted  to 
conduct  the  negotiations  himself:  that  if  Mr.  Searles  had  anything 
to  say  he  must  come  to  CaUf omia.  Mr.  Searles  wanted  my  father 
to  come  to  New  York.  My  father  was  very  determined  on  it.  He 
said,  "  ilr.  Searles  wiU  come  to  San  Francisco."  Negotiations  were 
going  on,  I  guess,  for  two  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  On  that  point? 

Mr.  Spr£Ckel8.  On  that  point,  as  to  whether  my  father  should 
come  east,  or  Mr.  Searles  should  go  west.  Finally  he  said,  "I  will 
compromise,  and  go  as  far  as  New  Orleans."  My  father  said,  "  I  will 
not  leave  California;  I  will  not  leave  San  Francisco."  It  was  then 
for  the  first  time  that  I  learned  why  he  did  not  want  to  go  to  San 
Francisco.  He  said,  "  I  will  go  as  far  as  San  Diego."  I  said, "  Well, 
if  you  so  to  San  Diego,  why  not  to  San  Francisco ;  it  is  all  in  one 
State?  "  He  said,  "  1  do  not  mind  telling  you  why  I  do  not  care  to 
go  to  San  Francisco:  I  am  in  contempt  of  the  courts  there:  if  they 
get  me  within  the  jurisdiction  of  oan  Francisco,  I  will  be  up 
against  it." 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  tell  you  what  the  contempt  was? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes:  I  knew  what  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Sfreckeub.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  State — ^a  State  prose- 
cution against  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  under  the  antimist 
law. 

The  Chaieman.  To  dissolve  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Spkeck£ls.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  prosecute  the  people  criminally  who  had 
done  the  work? 

Mr.  Sfreckeus.  Yes;  they  had  subpoensed  Mr.  Searles,  and  he  was 
in  contempt  of  court 

The  Chairman.  If  he  went  to  San  Diego,  was  he  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  San  Francisco  courts? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Well,  I  understand  it  is  too  far  away. 

Mr.  Raker.  Thev  could  not  find  him.  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Ves;  they  would  not  know  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  explained  to  you,  then,  why  he  did  not  want  to 
go  to  San  Francisco! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Exactlv.  Under  the  circumstances,  mv  father  said, 
"  I  will  go  to  Coronado.**  And  they  stopped  at  the  Coronado  Beach 
Hotel,  at  whidi  time  there  were  present  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels  and 
my  father,  and  the  two  proceeded  to  negotiate  with  ilr.  Searles. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  the  negotiations  come  out,  do  you  know! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  negotiations,  much  to  my  surprise,  came  out, 
as  I  was  informed,  by  organizing  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
leasing  to  that  company  the  California  Sugar  Kefineiy. 
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The  Chaibman.  Which  company  was  that? 

Mr.  Spheckels.  That  was  my  father's;  I  was  interested  in  it,  and 
my  brothers. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  father  was  the  principal  owner  of  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  he  was  the  principal  owner. 

The  Chairman.  They  leased  to  the  Western  Co. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  leased  to  the  Western  the  California  Sugar 
Refinery,  and  also  leased  the  American  Sugar  Refinery  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  American  Sugar  Refinery  Co.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco? 

Mr.  Sfregkels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  was  to  be  a  holding  company, 
and  they  were  to  operate  or  not  to  operate  either  company,  as  they 
saw  fit — is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  was  one  part  of  the  contract? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes.  And  they  immediately  closed  up  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  operated  only  the  California  Refinery. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  right  at  that  point,  give  us  the  capacity,  in 
round  figures,  of  those  two  plants  at  the  time  they  made  this  agrees 
ment. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  capacity  of  the  American  was  about,  I  should 
call  it,  600,000  pounds  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  San  Francisco  plant  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  father's  capacity  there  ? 

Mr.  Spreckeub.  About  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  his  plant  was  a  little  over  twice 
as  big? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  twice  as  large. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  agreed  to  close  up  the  American  Be- 
fine^  and  to  run  your  father's  refinery  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  What  interest  did  the  American  take  with  your 
father  out  there — ^half  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  took  one  half 
and  the  California  took  the  other  half. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  Western  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes.  In  addition  to  that  arrangement  they  were 
to  have  45  per  cent  of  the  Philadelphia  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Those  were  the  two  things  that  were  to  be  done? 

Mr.  Spreckeuel  Yes;  those  were  the  two  things. 

The  Chairman.  What  had  the  Philadelphia  plant  cost,  in  romnd 
figures  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  $5,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  considered  it  to  be  worth  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  $5^000,000  of  paid-up  capital. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  manage  the  deal  when  it  came  to- 
the  Philadelphia  Spreckels  plant? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Well,  they  were  to  pay  for  that  at  par  for  the 
stock. 

The  Chairman.  In  cash? 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  In  cash. 
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TbB  Cmaixxmsl  Ton  soppoaed  t&sife  at  ch^  time^    D&i  joe  Ixsd  oot 

adbBeqmoudiT  choi  t&at  wns  mofi  tfae  iKH  I 

Mr.  iiBUBLAJJEfc.  I  csDfr  OTCT  licEC  CD  dsIbr^T  th«  scock.  aoQbd  I  was 
asiaed  U»  e&aat  wp  to*  the  Western  X:ft£uMaaI  Bttnk*  of  wbieb  Mr. 
Scarfes*  I  believe*  was  a  director  or  tici*  pr^sidsait^  ajid  c&nanfr  I  oacfe 
Mr.  Tbeoti^re  HiV€m.evi*r  and  Mr.  Hamr  HaiTein*v«r  ajid  Mr.  Searfes. 
and  ::I:i€]r  told  sk  thgg.  thut  they  wooLd  Lice  to  h;&Ti^  tbe  stock  mstdtf  oat 
in  tiat  Bamis  of  Theodoce  HaTemrrear.  Harrr  HaTemtMnar*  and  John 


Tht  CisjkiasLkJS.  Bt  Hurrr  Ha¥«i»Ter  voa  nwan  H.  O-  Have- 


^er* 


Mr.  SfSHOCxxjs^  Tesw  I  saii  -  Woitt  is  nhi5  f  IXmss  tkis  :=tock  go 
to  joa  or  to  the  Amsacicaji  Si:rir  Banning  Co^  ♦  I  suppiaewi  wi»  vese 
trading  with  the  Arm^nnran  Jrosar  Bedniii^  Cow'*  Thij  sai*i.  **Ofu 
■d:  Aij  do  a»x  want  it :  we  wujit  that  for  oarselTes..**  If  kit  recol- 
lectiofi  sennej  Tszst  rusfitlT,  I  think  Thx*odore  Hi^emeirer  :r»."^  ciunw- 
«g^gKi*  of  the  stcMckr  EL  O.  HaTaiejer  three-eiglichfs  atml  S«arile^ 
two-eightfa& 

The  C9LiiKXA3r.  WI^bi  that  propo^ti^xi  was  pcEt  ap  to^  jocu  that 
the  :?C4>!k  was  not  co  be  trani^f erred  .-i:?  voa  had  oreTiotfciir  iiader^ood 
tihat  h  was — that  is*  to  the  Arnericaa  Sa^ar  Refining  Cow. — bat  to 
these  three  men  miividaallT.  did  voa  raise  anj  objiictiocs  to  that  I 

Mr.  SrgJBLJkJLLSw  WelL  I  was  soxprised.  I  said»  ~Tlus  is  rerr 
Strang.'*  And  thej  aaid.  ""OiL  elo:  the  AiEwri<:an  Sagar  Refining 
Co^  does  not  want  itJ^ 

Tbtt  CsjLiKMAX.  Did  IheT  teU  Toa  that  was  tiiie  apeeEOtfit  with 
jwir  father! 

Mr.  SwrnMCWKLA,  Yes. 

Ttut  Chajxscjlst.  Was  he  ther»  ! 

Mr.  SfheckelSw  He  was  not  there. 

The  CHAiaafAX.  Did  jon  stop  to  Terthr  that  statenuBit*  that  that 

IS  not  the  oii4iastandLzig! 

Mr-  SnttCKHA  Xo.    Ifr  Either  said  he  never  knew  it.  bat  that  he 

L5  hbiiif  erent  ahoxit  it. 

The  C^AiKXAJf.  Just  so  he  sot  the  moner.  he  did  not  care  whether 
thej  r.wneti  as  rndividnals  one-half  of  the  western  compaxky  or  the 
.\in««?an  Sogar  Reftniag  Co.? 

Mr.  Spbcckels.  He  sajSv  ~  I  do  not  know  who  mj  partners  are.'^ 

The  ChaikmjlX.  How  lon^  ago  was  it  that  toot  father  told  joa 
that? 

Mr.  SrazcKELSw  He  told  me  about  foor  jears  ago^ 

The  CHAnocAX.  How  long  has  he  been  d^d  I 

Mr.  Spkeckh^  He  died  in  Deeembisr.  1907. 

The  CMAiajtxs.  TinU  was  the  a^me  moath  in  which  H.  O.  Ha¥<e> 
merer  died,  was  it  not ! 

Mr.  SrsECKixSw  No:  I  think  HaTeDaeya^  died  in  the  sazaiDier^  did 
he  not!     I  do  not  know. 

The  CHAiaafAX.  I  think  it  has  been  testified  h^re  that  it  was  in 
Decembor.  I9€T. 

Mr.  MjLDiaox.  December  4.  1907. 
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The  Chaikman.  Yes ;  and  that  was  the  same  month  in  which  your 
father  died;  it  was  somewhat  of  a  coincidence.  However,  he  told 
you  he  did  not  know  who  his  partners  were  after  that  happened  ? 

Mr.  Sfreokels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  expressed  surprise  that  these  individuals 
were  buying  the  stock  instead  of  the  American  Sugar- Refining  Co., 
as  3[0u  had  understood  the  matter,  did  they  pay  the  money  and  pay  it 
all  in  cash? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  happened? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  gave  part  cash,  and  then  they  asked  whether 
I  would  not  allow  them  to  pay  the  balance  by  notes ;  I  forget,  now, 
but  1  think  for  60  days  or  for  90  days. 

The  Chairman.  Short-time  notes? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  which  again  were  renewed,  I  believe,  for  a 
further  period. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  agreed  to  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  1  agreed  to  that;  and  they  paid  the  interest 

The  Chairman.  How  much  cash  did  they  pay  youf 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  recall  at  the  moment,  but  I  should  say 
half  in  cash. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  buying  two  and  a  half  million  at  par  f 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  must  have  paid  a  million  and  a  quarter 
that  day? 

Mr.  spreckels.  About 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  buy  exactly  a  half  interest? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  45  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  would  not  be  quite  two  and  a  half  million, 
but  a  little  over  two  million — 46  per  cent  of  five  million? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Two  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  They  paid  half  of  that  in  cash  and  the  other  half 
by  short-time  paper? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  Secured  by  stock  as  collateral? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  times  did  they  renew  those  notes,  do 
you  know? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think,  twice. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  finally  paid  them  in  cash? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  Now,  after  these  three  individuals  had  the  stock 
transferred  to  themselves,  in  the  manner  in  which  you  have  de- 
scribed, what  became  of  that  stock,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  can  only 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Just  a  moment.  This  committee  is 
not  hound  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  law  about  hearsay,  and  if  you  have 
reasonably  definite  information  on  the  point — and  you  need  not 
swear  to  it — please  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  information  and  state 
how  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Well,  they  sold  it  to  the  trust  in  1892. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  after  they  bought  it,  do  you  know — 
about  how  long? 
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Mr.  SfubckblSw  I  should  say  six  or  seven  months. 

The  Chaibmax,  Well,  when  they  sold  it  to  the  trust,  of  course, 
your  &ther  sold  his  stock  to  the  trust,  too? 

Mr.  SrvBCKBLA.  Yes;  at  the  same  time.  They  put  it  in  at  ten 
iiiilli<Hi& 

The  Ckatemax.  In  other  words,  the  trust  paid  ten  millions  for 
that  which  had  been  bou^t  at  five  millions,  or  half  of  it,  ^5  per 
cent,  being  ^,250,000,  just  a  few  months  before? 

^Sb*.  Sfkbckels.  Yes;  they  made  100  per  cent. 

The  CHATKMAy.  How  was  that  ten  millions  arranged;  was  it  all 
ooinmim  or  aU  preferred  ? 

Mr.  Sfkeckels.  Half  common  and  half  preferred. 

The  Chaibman,  In  other  words,  they  sold  it  to  tl)e  trust  for 
$10,000,000 ?    Did  they  set  cash  out  of  the  trust  for  it? 

Mr.  Sfbeckels.  No;  they  got  stock  for  it. 

The  CwAnrMAN.  They  got  stock  in  the  trust? 

Mr.  Sfbeckels.  Yes. 

The  Chatbhax.  And  they  delivered  to  the  trust  five  millions  of 
I>ref erred  and  five  millions  of  common — they  delivered  this  corpora- 
tion, in  other  words,  to  the  trust? 

Mr.  Sfbeckeu.  They  delivered  the  stock  of  the  corporation. 

The  Chatbmax.  All  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Spkeckeu.  Yes. 

The  Chaibmax.  All  of  the  stock  of  the  Spreckels  Refining  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  they  delivered  to  the  trust,  and  the  consideration  mat 
they  got  from  the  trust  was  five  millions  of  preferred  stock  of  the 
trust 

Mr.  Sfbeckei^  (interposing).  And  five  millions  more  of  common 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refinmg  Co.,  a  profit  of  100  per  cent 

The  Chaibmax.  In  just  a  few  months? 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  Yes. 

The  Chaibmax.  Of  course  your  father  got  half  of  that  profit,  or  a 
little  over  half,  and  these  three  gentlemen  cot  the  other  45  per  cent ! 

Mr.  Spbeckei^.  He  did ;  he  got  the  profit  on  his  investment. 

The  Chatbman.  Of  course  he  got  the  same  profit  that  they  did. 

Mr.  Sfbeckels.  But  he  had  no  interest  at  that  time  in  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Befining  Co. 

The  Chatbmax.  Up  to  that  time,  did  he  have  any  stock  in  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Sfbeckels.  None  whatever. 

The  Chatbmax.  What  did  he  do  with  this  stock  that  he  got  in  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  by  this  transaction? 

Mr.  Spbbcbjsls.  He  soM  it  frrai  time  to  time;  got  rid  of  iL 

Tlie  Chaibmak.  He  got  rid  of  it.  Could  you  give  us  an  estimate 
of  what  it  averaged  or  netted  him?  I  mean,  80,  75,  60,  50,  or  at 
whatever  figure  he  sold  it? 

Mr.  Sfbeckels.  I  should  say  it  averaged  120. 

The  Chaibman.  On  both  common  and  preferred  ? 

Mr.  Sfbeckecs.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  this  ten  millions  of  stock  that  they  took 
for  this  $5,000,000  plant  averaged  on  the  market  something  lite 

Mr.  SPBECKELfi  (mterposing).  A  million  more. 

The  Chaibman.  Two  millions  more,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sfbeckels.  Yes;  two  millions  more. 
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The  Chairman.  $12,000,000  istead  of  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  Spreckbls.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  when  these  other  three  gentlemen 
sold  their  stock,  or  how  they  sold  it,  if  they  ever  sold  it  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  father  sold  his  stock  as  rapidly  as  he 
could  after  he  got  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  ;  he  took  his  time  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  was  his  policy  to  gradually  unload  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  fast  as  he  could  without  breaking  the  market? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  date  of  his  death  did  he  own  any  interest 
or  stock  in  the  American  Sugar  B«fining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  He  did. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  can  furnish  that  later;  I  do  not  know  what  the 
interest  was. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  you  can  furnish  that  later.  Can  you 
tell  us  in  round  figures  for  our  own  information?  You  can  correct 
it  later,  if  necessary ;  you  will  not  be  bound  by  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  should  say  600  or  700  shares. 

The  Chairman.  Common  or  preferred  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Preferred. 

The  Chairman.  Did  his  executors  dispose  of  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  did;  all  but  about  100  shares,  which  tiiey 
still  hold. 

The  Chairman.  Which  the  executors  of  the  estate  still  hold  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  that  extent  you  have  an  interest  in  the 
stock  of  the  American  Sugar  Befining  Co.? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  executors  of  your  father's  estate? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  My  brother,  Mt.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  and  myself. 

The  Chairman.  YHiere  does  Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels  live  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  In  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  associated  in  business  with  your  other 
brother,  John  D.  Spreckels? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  He  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  retired  from  business? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  he  is  now  president  of  the  First  Nationarl 
Bank  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  has  no  connection  with  the  sugar  business. 

•  Mr.  Spreckels.  Only  as  a  stockholder,  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Only  as  a  stockholder  with  you  in  the  Fed- 
eral Co.? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes:  as  a  stockholder  only. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  after  you  sold  the  Philadelphia  plant 
of  your  father — the  Spreckels  Refining  Co.,  of  Philadelphia— to  the 
trust  in  the  manner  and  form  which  you  have  described,  did  you 
remain  with  them  any  length  of  time? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  remained  there  imtil  December,  1891. 

The  Chairman.  Until  December,  1891? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  I  remained  with  them^ 
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The  CHAiDfjLX  <  interposngV.  How  m^ny  monkiisf 

Mr.  SnmjkBiA.  I  siKmld  sair  Aty  or  slx  months. 

Tbe  CsjuKXAX.  Jifiat  ^tgning  things  started? 

Mr.  SpsECK]aL3w  After  chej  sold  a  minoritr  interest  to  HaTemejer 
sua  ::*€srie& 

The  Cmammmas^  At  that  tizne  Tour  fither  still  owned  the  ma joritr 
that  TOO  named,  and  theT  owned  45  per  cent,  the  minorirr  interest ! 

Mr.  Sfbckh^  Te^ 

The  Chaikma^.  After  the  trust  acquired  the  stock  from  your 
Cither,  and  from  the  two  HaTemereis  and  Scaries^  did  too  remain 
with  that  plant ! 

Mr.  SfmiuLJLgJLaL  I  sa j  afaont  six  months. 

The  CH%nnf%3g.  After  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Col  itself 
acquired  the  stock! 

Mr.  SraBLJLaiA  No.  sir;  I  retired  before. 

The  CHAnoEA^.  Yob  retired  befwe  the  second  stock  transactiai^ 
which  turned  it  all  oter  to  the  American  Sugar  R^lminjg  Co.! 

Mr.  Sfkbckeub.  Yes:  a  few  months  before. 

The  Chajmmax.  THit  did  yoo  retiret  Was  there  any  personal 
reason,  or  did  yoo  just  want  to  get  ovt  of  it! 

Mr.  SmcKELft.  WdL  there  were  personal  reasoosL  I  could  not 
wtHk  with  thexrowd. 

The  Chaikmiax.  Whidi  one  of  them  was  it  that  yoa  had  your  dis- 
agreement with,  or  was  it  with  all  of  them  ! 

Mr.  Spkbckeubl  I  had  it  with  all  of  them. 

The  Chaikmax.  On  what  subject!  As  to  how  die  bosiness  should 
be  ran!. 

Mr.  SrazocEUBL  As  to  how  the  business  shoold  be  nm.  Mr.  Searles 
particnlarly  did  not  like  the  way  I  nn  the  business,  and  was  ccn- 
stantly  complaining  to  my  fttho*.  whidi  eTcntually  caieed  friction 
between  mr  fither.  mTsdf.  and  mT  brothers^ 

The  Chaikmax.  So  that  yoo  finally  got  oot! 

Mr.  SrocKELSb  Yes.  And  I  said.  ""Verr  welL  I  AmU  retire  en* 
tireiy,^  and  I  got  oot. 

The  Chaikmjlx.  I  do  not  want  to  pry  into  any  personal  affairs  that 
would  not  be  of  public  interest  or  of  pnUic  serrice  to  the  committee, 
but  was  that  friction  in  any  way  caosed  by  any  disagreement  as  to 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  company  in  its  dealings  with  the  puUic! 

Mr.  Sfbbckeejb.  Ye& 

The  Chaisxax.  If  that  is  true,  it  is  of  intense  interest  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  SpkeckslSw  There  were  repeated  diff»enoes  as  to  how  mudi 
sugar  the  Spreckelsplant  ^ould  produce. 

The  Chaikxax.  How  much  sugar  the  Spreckek  plant  should  pro- 
duce! 

Mr.  Spkeckelsw  Yes:  ami  as  to  the  prunes. 

The  Chaikxax.  Did  the  minoritr  stockholders  undertake  to  limit 

m 

what  the  corporation  itself  should  produce? 

ilr.  Spkecsels.  That  i-  what  tbev  asked  me  to  do. 

The  Chaikxax.  Thev  wanted  rou  to  «!o  that  * 

Mr.  J^PKECKZLS.  Yes:  and  I  declined  tc  do  it. 

The  Chairxax.  You  thought  yoa  represented  the  majority  stock, 
and 
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Mr.  Spreckels  (interposing).  I  thought  I  was  doing  my  duty  for 
the  bests  interests  of  the  majority  stockholders  and  of  all  stockholders. 

The  Chairman.  You  wanted  to  produce  as  much  as  you  could  and 
sell  as  much  as  you  could  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  and  not  to  be  dictated  to  as  to  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  undertake  to  dictate  what  prices  should 
Jbe  charged  ? 

Mr-  Spreckels.  Yes. 
\   'Tihe  Chairman.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  thought  I  ought  to  get  more  money  for  the 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  should  sell  it  at  a  higher  price  than  you 
were  selling  it  at  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  agree  with  them  on  that  ?  Ordi- 
narily a  man  desires  to  sell  as  much  as  he  can,  and  get  as  much  as  he 
can. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  So  did  I,  but  I  could  not  sell  all  of  the  entire  pro- 
duction at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  their  idea  was  that  if  you  reduced  the  pro- 
duction you  would  get  a  higher  price  for  the  product,  and  possibly 
make  more  money  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  idea  was  to  keep  the  plant ^nmning  at 
full  speed  ? 
.    Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  other  differences  except  t^iat? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  ;  I  think  that  is  the  only  difference. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  main  point  of  difference,  and  every 
other  difference  was  ancillary  to  that;  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  that  was  the  starting  point. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  factors'  agree- 
ment that  was  in  existence  at  that  time,  and  about  which  we  have 
had  some  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  In  a  general  wayj  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  it  in  a  general  way.  We  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  hazy  testimony  about  that  agreement.  Tell  us  how 
it  worked. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  was  a  combination  between  the  Hawaiian  plant- 
ers for  the  marketing  of  their  product. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  you  have  a  different  matter  in  mind. 
I  mean  the  factors'  agreement  they  had  with  the  wholesale  grocers 
or  with  the  brokers  as  to  the  disposition  of  refined  sugar — ^is  that 
what  you  are  thinking  about  ? 

Mr.  Spreckeub.  We  had  no  such  agreement — ^you  mean  in  Phila 
delphia  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  had  no  such  agreement ;  we  never  entered  into 
that. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  factors'  agreement  was  there ! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  thought  you  meant  the  Factors  Co.  in  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  come  to  it  in  a  little  different  form, 
because  I  want  to  make  it  as  consecutive  and  as  logical  as  I  can  as 
we  go  along.    Then  you  quit  them,  as  I  understand  your  testimony,  on 
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account  of  this  difference,  this  tremendous  difference  about  the  policy 
of  the  Spreckels  Eefining  Co.? 

Mr.  Sfreckei^.  That  was  the  starting  point,  and  it  finally  resulted 
in  friction  between  my  father  and  brotner;  one  thing  brought  on 
another. 

The  Chaibman.  Until  you  finally  got  out? 

Mr.  Spreckeub.  Yes.  When  you  start  a  fire  you  do  not  know 
where  it  is  ultimately  going  to  end. 

The  Chair^ian.  You  got  out  of  the  business,  did  you ? 

Mr.  Speeckels.  I  retired  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  And  had  no  connection  with  the  sugar  business? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  connection  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  particular  knowledge  of  it  during  the  time 
you  were  out? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir ;  except  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  reenter  the  sugar  business,  and  how? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  entered  as  a  sugar  grower  in  Hawaii,  about  two 
years  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  About  two  years  afterwards  you  became  a  sugar 
planter  or  grower  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  acquire  sugar  lands  out  there? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  I  bought  a  plantation. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  a  large  plantation  or  a  small  one? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  A  large  one. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  plantation  now  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sirf  I  sold  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  now  no  sugar  lands  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  None. 

The  Chairman.  In  Cuba? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  own  there  stock  or  interest  in  a  corporaticm. 

The  Chairman.  You  own  some  stock  in  a  Cuban  corporation? 

Mr.  SPRECKEZiS.  Lands  that  are  not  cultivated. 

The  Chairman.  You  own  stock  in  companies  that  own  Cuban 
lands? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  now  being  used  to  raise  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  now  have  no  sugar  interests  directly  in 
Cuba? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  None. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  anv  in  Porto  Sico? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  None. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  Spreckels  Co.  in  Philadelphia  was  sold 
out  to  the  trust,  in  the  manner  in  which  you  have  described,  how 
lon£r  was  it  before  you  went  into  this  Hawaiian  sugar  venture? 

Afr.  Spreckels.  t  f^ay,  about  two  years  after  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  move  to  Hawaii  when  you  bought  this 
bi^  sugar  plantation  ? 

ifr.  Spreckels.  Not  permanently;  no.  I  stayed  there  for  four  or 
five  months  at  a  time. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  But  you  kept  your  residence  in  San  Francisco? 

^fr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chair3l\n.  How  large  a  plantation  was  that,  about? 
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Mr.  Spreokels.  It  is  the  largest  plantation  in  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  Its  name? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  incorporated  at  the  time  you  owned  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  buy  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  or 
all  of  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  bought  all  of  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  were  practically  its  sole  owner? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us,  in  acres,  in  round  numbers,  the  extent 
of  that  plantation. 

Mr.  Spreckeub.  40,000  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  while  you  were  out  there  for  those  two  years, 
from  1892  to  1894 

Mr.  Spreckels  (interposing).  No;  I  was  out  longer  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  started  in  1894? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  was  there  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  Beginning  in  1894? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  1894;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  a  pretty  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  sugar  situation  in  Hawaii  during  those  five  years  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  will  you  please  tell  the  committee  what  the 
condition  was  then,  and,  so  far  as  you  know,  you  can  sketch  any 
changes  that  have  occurred  since  in  the  sugar  condition  in  Hawaii 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  planter. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  In  what  respect? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  to  whom  does  the  Hawaiian  planter  sell 
his  product? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  To  whom  it  was  sold  at  that  time? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  At  that  time  it  was  sold  to  the  Western. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  Western  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  all. 

The  Chairman.  Which  was  the  holding  company  that  you  have 
just  described  and  which  your  father  and  Havemeyer  formed? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  to  whom  they  sell  it  now? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  To  the  Western,  to  the  California-Hawaiian,  and 
to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Here  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  here  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  get  it  over  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  send  it 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Do  they  send  it  around  the  Horn? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  some  comes  around  the  Horn  and  others  by 
way  of  Mexico — ^the  Tehuantepec  route. 

The  Chairman.  That  trade  with  New  York  direct  from  Hawaii 
will  be  tremendously  increased  when  the  canal  is  completed,  will  it 

not  ? 
Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  they  have  reached  the  limit  of  the  trade ; 

they  can  not  produce  any  more. 
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The  CffATEifAy.  Yon  think  Hawaii  is  np  to  its  limit  of  prodnc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Sfkbckels.  Yes. 

The  Chaismak.  And  theief <xb  yon  do  not  think  there  is  likely  to 
be  any  increase  upon  the  completion  of  the  Isthmian  Canal ! 

Mr.  Spkeckua,  I  do  not  think  soi 

The  Chaqcman.  Will  it  affect  the  rate  very  much? 

Mr.  &KECKEUB.  I  hope  so. 

The  Chaisman.  You  believe  it  will,  do  yoa  not  ? 

Mr.  Speeckklb.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  ought  to  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  im- 
portation of  raw  sugar  into  New  York  when  it  opens! 

Mr.  Spkeckxxs.  The  canal ! 

The  Chatrmax.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sprkckels.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chadlman.  Now^  for  many  years,  it  has  been  testified  to  here, 
and  besides  that  we  take  coe^nizance  of  it,  because  we  know  what  the 
laws  are*  or  are  supposed  to  know  what  the  laws  are,  that  we  have  had 
free  sugar  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Spreckbub.  We  have  had  it  since 

The  CfTATRMAy  (interposing).  In  other  words,  no  duty  charged  on 
Hawaiian  sugar? 

Mr.  Sfreckrls.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Since  the  seventies. 

The  CsAiRMAX.  That  is,  no  duty  was  diar&ed  bv  virtue  of  a  treaty 
entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  me  ^^ingdom  of  Hawaii 
before  it  became  a  oart  of  this  countiyf 

Mr.  Spreckh^  Xo  dutv  charged  smce  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  buy- 
ers of  raw  sugars  and  the  ultimate  consumers  of  raw  sugar  after  it  is 
refined,  get  any  benefit  from  that  fact! 

M^.  Sfreckels.  None. 

The  Chairman.  Who  pets  that  benefit! 

Mr.  Spreckelb.  The  planters. 

The  Chairman.  Why! 

Mr.  Spreckecs.  So  long  as  the  importations  are  not  sufficient,  or, 
rather,  so  long  as  you  can  not  ^  it  nt>m  the  world's  market  in  ccxn- 
petition  with  it.  a  small  fraction  will  always  get  the  benefit  of  the 
tariff. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  put  themselves  behind  the 
tariff  wall — ^is  that  the  idea! 

Mr.  Spreckklb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  charge  the  consumer  what  we  would  have  to 
pav  to  the  foreigner  who  brought  it  in — is  that  the  idea  ! 

Sir.  Spreckels.  Yes :  that  is  right. 

The  Chairscan.  Did  the  Hawaiian  planters  maintain  any  sort  of 
an  crgsmizsLtion  among  themselves? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  they  have  main- 
tained any  gnoe  that  time! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  formed  the  Factors  Co. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  started  to  tell  about  a  little 
while  ago! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 
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The  Chaibman.  Can  you  tell- 


Mr.  Spreckels  (interposing).    May  I  make  one  suggestion  here? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spheckels.  Touching  on  the  point  of  the  tariff,  during  that 
period  of  time — or,  rather,  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  tariff 
on  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  None  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  it  was  free. 

The  Chairman.  What  period  was  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Well^  I  can  not  tell  yoti  the  exact  date. 

The  Chairman.  Dtinng  the  McKinley  bill,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  McKinley  bill  gave  a  bounty  and  abolished 
the  dntfi 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  passed  in  1890,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  SpRECKELfl.  Thereabouts ;  I  do  not  recall. 

The  Chairman.  And  stayed  in  effect  until  the  Wilson  bill  was 
passed  in  1894  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  bounty  of  some  cents  was  given  by  the  McKin- 
ley law  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes.  During  that  period  the  Hawaiian  planter 
received  no  benefit  and  sold  it 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  At  the  world's  price? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  come  to  that  a  little  later  on.  Now, 
to  go  on  with  this  story.  They  now  have  what  is  known  as  the 
factors'  arrangement — that  is,  the  Hawaiian  planters  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  my  colleagues  I  will 
put  a  historical  fact  into  the  record.  During  the  time  the  McKinley 
bill  was  in  operation,  from  1890  to  1894,  during  those  four  years, 
inclusive,  was  Hawaii  a  part  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  the  figures  of  Hawaiian  pro- 
duction ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  can  not  do  it  now? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  but  I  will  furnish  those  figures  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  supply  them  later,  and  T  wish  you  would, 
beginning  with  1890  and  bringing  them  down  to  the  present  year — 
the  Hawaiian  production  of  sugar  from  1890  up  to  and  including 
1910.    What  was  this  factors'  agreement  or  arrangement  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  briefly,  what  was  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  was  a  combination  of  all  the  planters  contribut- 
ing their  sugar  to  the  Factors  Co.,  and  they  as  a  company  disposing 
of  the  product. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  entire  product  of  the  island  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  there  are  a  few  exceptions;  there  are  a  few 
who  are  not  in  the  Factors  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  include  the  bulk  of  the  product,  the  most 
of  it? 
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Mr.  Spreckeub.  I  should  say  yes ;  largely. 

The  Chairkan.  The  majority  of  the  product? 

Mr.  Spbbckels.  Y€S.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a  concern  is  that  Factors  Co.  ?  How 
does  it  operate  in  disposing  of  its  product? 

Mr.  Sfreckelb.  It  operates  to  keep  the  price  up,  sir.  They  are  not 
competing  with  each  other. 

Tne  Chairman.  To  sell  ? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  Factors  Co.  acts  for  each  indi- 
vidual planter  that  belongs  to  the  association  in  disposing  of  the 
product  ? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Takes  his  product  and  settles  with  him? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  Yes;  so  as  to  eliminate  competition  between  each 
other. 

The  Chair3ian.  So  the  Hawaiians  will  not  compete  witii  each  other 
in  disposing  of  their  raw  product? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  That  is  ri^ht. 

The  Chairman.  In  disposing  of  the  raw  sugar  to  the  buyer  of 
raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  yery  interesting.  Do  you  think  it  is  a 
pretty  big  associatiop? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  So  much  so  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  buy  a 
pound  of  Hawaiian  sugar  since  I  have  been  in  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  Federal  Co.? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  Yes;  the  Federal  Co.  has  not  been  able  to  buy  a 
pound. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  why? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  Because  they  are  more  or  less  allied  with  the 
California-Hawaiian  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  any  reason  to  believe^ 
that  there  is  any  alliance  with  the  Western  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  sell  their  product  to  the 
California-Hawaiian  Co.  and  to  the  Western? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  No;  not  to  the  Western,  as  I  imderstand,  but  the 
Western  is  controlled  by  parties  who  have  the  control  of  sugars  out- 
side of  the  Factors  Co. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  have  large  sugar  plantations? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  Yes;  they  have  plantations. 

The  Chairman.  From  which  they  supply  the  Western? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  bulk  of  the  Hawaiian  Co.'s  stuff  goes  to 
the  California-Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  Yes;  that  is  the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  made  efforts  to  buy  from  these 
people  ? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  I  have  offered  to  make  a  contract  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  To  bring  it  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  Yes ;  to  take  part  of  it  out  in  California  and  part 
in  New  York — to  take  the  entire  product  of  the  entire  Factors  Co» 
But  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  it. 
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The  Chaibman.  Was  it  because  you  did  not  otfer  enough  that  they 
would  not  sell  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  was  not  the  reason. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  why  ?  Did  you  go  above  the  market  in  your 
bid?  • 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  never  made  a  price.  I  said  if  they  were  willing 
to  let  me  make  a  bid  I  would  give  them  a  price  and  give  them  a  bond 
for  the  payment  of  it,  and  therefore  they  would  run  no  risk. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  their  reply  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  said  they  were  very  glad  to  hear  that,  and 
they  would  come  to  see  me ;  but  they  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  never  came  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No.  And  all  the  time  they  were  dickering  with 
Mr.  Havemeyer,  which  I  knew  about.  I  told  them  I  would  not  set  a 
price  until  they  told  me  they  would  deal  with  me.  I  said,  "  I  will 
offer,  and  am  prepared  to  pay  you,  more  than  anybody  in  the  market.'' 

The  Chairman.  You  told  them  that  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  did.  I  told  that  to  Mr.  Rithett,  who  was  one  of 
the  conmiittee  of  the  Factors  Co.  that  came  on  to  New  York  to  dis- 
pose of  this  product. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  1906,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  have  any  subsequent  negotiations 
with  them  after  that  year  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  this  J'actors  Co.  give  any  reason  why  they 
could  not  sell  to  you,  if  you  were  willing  to  give  more  than  anybody 
else? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No.  I  met  them  frequently  on  the  street  and  would 
say,  "  When  are  you  coming  in  to  see  me  ?  ^'  And  they  would  say, 
"  We  are  coming  to  see  you  within  a  day  or  two."  And  before  I  knew 
it  they  were  out  of  town  and  they  had  contracted  with  Mr.Havemeyer, 

The  Chairman.  Without  ever  getting  your  price? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Without  even  getting  my  price  they  contracted 
with  Mr.  Havemeyer,  and  I  understand  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  is  inter- 
ested in  the  California-Hawaiian  plant. 
'  The  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  the  committee  that  an  inventory  of 
the  estate  shows  he  had  a  considerable  interest  in  that  companv. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have  never  seen  that,  but  I  have  always  thought 
so. 

The  Chairman.  The  inventory  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Dykman ;  it 
is  a  copy  of  the  records  of  the  surrogate's  office  of  New  York.  The 
inventory  shows  that  the  Havemeyer  estate  has  quite  a  considerable 
interest  m  that  company,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  left  that 
interest.  Whatever  reason  there  was,  they  would  not  get  your  price 
and  they  did  contract  with  Mr.  Havemeyer. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  that  is  the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  you  say  you  sold  your  plantation,  the 
large  one  of  40,000  acres,  whicli  you  have  described  to  the  committee, 
that  is  you  sold  your  sugar  plantation  iji  Hawaii  in  about  1899? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  1897  or  1898. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  sell  it,  if  it  throws  any  light  on  this 
matter?    Did  you  sell  it  to  go  into  some  other  branch  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No ;  I  sold  it  to  retire. 
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The  CH%T»iff%x.  Fit)in  the  scgmr  boaness! 
Mr.  Sfkdckh^  Yes. 

The  Chat^w^x.  Did  you  finjJlT  find  the  bosiiiess  of  the  si^mr 
plantaticn  in  Hawmii  profitiUe! 

Mr.  SfKBCEQ^  VoT. 

The  Ch%t»mvx.  It  pud  a  fair  per  cent  en  the  nxoieT  t 

Mr.  SPKi3CEix&  It  paid   a  veir  good  rate. 

The  CHATaw4X.  Wocld  too  mind  giring  ns  an  estimate  on  tlim^ 
sabject! 

Mr.  Stkbckels.  Well,  the  plantations  vazr. 

The  Chahmjls.  I  know,  but  pre  us  tout  own  expmeEce,  if  yon 
hsTe  no  objection. 

Mr.  Spsbckojb.  At  that  time  it  was  a  defmict  plantation. 

The  Chaikmax.  You  bought  it  when  it  was  in  bad  shape! 

Mr.  Sfkbckha.  Ye?:  it  was  in  such  shape  that  no  one  thoo^t  it 
wonld  be  posdUe  to  make  it  pay. 

The  Chaikmax.  What  did  you  par  for  it  in  rocnd  numbers  ? 

Mr.  Si«BCKiz&  About  10  o»its  a  ^lare. 

The  Chaismax.  What  did  the  stock  cost  you  in  point  of  nnmberst 

Mr.  SpxeckiZj&  One  hundred  Glares  in  the  cooqiany  at  §10,0(MX  but 
there  was  a  bend  issoe  against  it. 

The  Chaismax.  What  was  the  bond  isBoe! 

Mr.  Spkbcksi^  The  bcnkl  i^oe.  I  bdieve.  was  $UO0.O00. 

The  Chaikmax-  In  other  words,  the  ?tock  was  pnctically  raloe^ 
less,  and  you  bought  it  for  SIO.OCN}  t 

Mr.  SrmBCKH^  Yes. 

The  Chajkhax.  And  you  say  the  company  had  a  hood  issue  whidi 
yoo  assumed! 

Mr.  Spkbckiij&  Yes. 

Tlie  Chaikmax.  Did  you  ever  succeed  in  paying  the  bcmded  debt, 
or  any  oonsideraUe  mrt  of  it ! 

Mr  Srwtxnaxs.  I  aid.  I  sold  out  the  stock.  But  the  company  was 
in  eood  shape  at  the  time:  I  paid  no  dividends,  but  put  the  returns 
bM^  into  the  plant  and  into  improv^ements.  The  stod^  at  that  time 
was  selling,  approximately,  at  S(o  per  share;. 

The  Chaimieax.  SIO  per  share ! 

Mr.  SmscKxus.  $10:  I  sold  my  last  stock  at  SSO  a  ^lare. 

The  Chahmax.  Y<n2  mean  the  stock  you  paid  10  cents  a  share  for! 

Mr.  SmscKELfi.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chasdcax.  How  many  year?  did  it  take  you  to  do  that ! 

Mr.  SpKBCKiXiB.  Four  years.  * 

The  Chaisxax.  Four  sugar  campaigns! 

Mr.  SnscKEUS.  Four  sugar  campaigns. 

The  Chaikmax.  That  is  better  than  a  gold  mine,  is  it  not ! 

Mr.  Spkbckkls.  YesL 

The  Chaismax.  Those  people  do  not  need  Terv  mudi  protection, 
do  they ! 

Mr.  SnmcKELS.  I  hare  worked  under  free  tmde.  I  worked  under 
free  trade  there. 

The  Chaikmax.  You  were  working  under  free  trade  theo  ! 

Mr.  Spsbckels.  Part  of  the  time:  yes.  sir. 

The  Chaikmax.  How  do  you  account  for  the  marreloos  profit  hi 
that  sort  of  enterprise ! 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  I  believe  to-day  they  declared  stock  dividends,  and 
the  stock  is  selling  at  something  like  120. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  you  had  held  onto  it,  you  would  have 
been  even  better  off?  Of  course,  that  is  a  little  comment  of  mine — 
pleasantry,  more  than  anything  else.  Going  back  to  look  at  it  from 
another  angle,  how  much  money  did  you  clean  up  actually  by  that 
four-year  campaign?  This  is  not  meant  as  any  criticism.  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  admiration  for  a  man  that  can  make  money  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Well,  we  cleaned  up  a  couple  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  never  did  invest  anything  but  the 
$10,000? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  bought  a  majority  of  the  bonds,  too. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  netted  that  much  on  the  trans- 
action in  four  years? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What  was  the  bonded  indebtedness? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  bought  the  bonds  at  90. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sulzer  asked  what  was  the  amount  of  the 
bonded  indebtedness. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  it  was  $1,100,000.  I  have  forgotten  ex- 
actlv,  but  it  was  a  little  over  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  pardon  an  apparent  personal  question, 
what  made  you  anxious  to  retire  from  a  business  ox  that  kind  ?  Did 
you  think  you  had  enough  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  thought  I  had  enough. 

The  Chairman.  To  use  a  common  expression,  you  were  not  a  hog, 
and  you  thought  you  had  done  pretty  well  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels."  Yes ;  and  I  thought 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  And  you  thought  it  might  go  the 
other  way  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.    T  thought  it  might  go  the  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  did  all  that  under  free  trade  in  sugar? 
*  Mr.  Sprecketjs.  Partly  free  trade  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Hawaiian  planters  get  a  bounty  under  that 
McKinlev  law? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  bountv  just  went  to  the  Tjouisiana  people? 

Mr.  Spreckem.  Yes :  that  is  the  reason  they  were  anxious  to  annex 
it  to  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  T  ^ee.  Thev  thought  that  if  thev  came  in,  with 
the  McKinlev  law  in  force,  thev  would  ffet  that  bounty? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Tliat  was  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy. 

The  Chairman.  Commercial  reasons,  then,  after  all,  overturn  mon- 
archies and  set  up  republics  at  times? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Wherever  there  is  sugrar  there  is  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  After  vou  sold  out,  then,  in  1899.  vou  were  still  in 

■  _  _  • 

this  country  and  you  had  your  residence  at  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No.  sir;  I  retired  entirely  from  California  at  that 
time  and  went  over  to  Europe  for  a  little  vacation. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  vou  stay  on  that  vacation? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  stayed  until  I  came  back  here  to  start  the  Fed- 
eral, about  1902, 1  think  it  was. 
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The  Chairman.  You  came  back  in  1902  and  started  to  engage  in 
business,  and  knowing  the  sugar  business,  you  decided  you  would  put 
up  a  sugar  refinery  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  felt  I  had  better  get  to  work  again.  I  was  get- 
ting rusty. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  rested  enough  and  were  ready  to  go  back 
to  work  again,  justlike  a  good  citizen. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Who  went  into  the  Federal  with  you ! 
^  Mr.  Spreckels.  Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  was  a  large  owner  at  the 
time. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  a  California  man,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  brother  go  in  with  you  then  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  M*r.  ICackay  and  yourself  were  the  principal 
owners? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair>ian.  You  had  some  small  stockholders,  or  was  it  a  close 
corporation? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Orimnally  we  started  with  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Matthews,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Mackay 's,  and  Mr.  Mackay  *and  my  sell 

The  Chairman.  They  were  the  three  incorporators.  Were  there 
any  more? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know  who  the  incorporators  were. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  three  real  parties  who  owned  the 
corporation. 

Sir.  Spreckeus.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  proportion  did  you  own — 51  per  cent? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  practically  what  I  have  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  Mr.  Mack»y  have — most  of  the 
balance? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  had  most  of  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Matthews  had  only  a  small  interest? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Only  a  small  interest. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  just  now  that  one  of  your  brothers  had 
become  interested  now  in  the  Federal. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Since  that  time  he  has  bought  a  stock  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Federal  still  what  you  would  call  a  close 
corporation?     You  know  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  stockholders  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  should  say  we  have  possibly  300  stockholders. 

The  Ch^virman.  Are  a  majority  of  them  large  stockholders,  or 
have  you  got  many  small  stockholders? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  majority  of  them  are  small  stockholders. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  real  considerable  stockholders  are  there 
in  the  Federal  Co.  now? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  suppose  the  large  stockholders  own  80  per  cent 
of  it 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  fair  answer,  I  think.  And  outside 
of  yourself,  your  brother  is  the  principal  stockholder? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  next  largest  stockholder  to  yourself? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  next  largest,  I  think,  is  Mr.  Mackay. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Mackay  still  alive? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Mr.  Mackay  is  dead,  but  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Mr.  Clarence  Mackay,  and  also  Mr.  William  W.  Cook,  who  is  a 
corporation  lawyer. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York  here  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  In  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  considerable  owner,  too? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  He  is  a  considerable  owner. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  your  attorney?  I  mean  the  attorney  for 
the  Federal  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  In  corporation  matters  only.  Of  course  we  have 
several  attorneys  for  different  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  On  transportation  matters  vou  hire  one  lawyer, 
and  for  corporation  matters  another  lawyer,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Just  for  the  purpose  of  the  record — we  Have  re- 
quired this  of  all  the  companies,  and  for  that  reason  we  should  re- 
quire it  of  vou — will  you  give  us  practically  the  capitalization  of 
the  Federal? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Ten  million. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  all  common  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Approximately  three  and  a  half  million  preferred 
and  six  and  a  half  million  common. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  preferred  worth  on  the  board  ?  Is  it 
quoted  on  the  stock  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  along  about  93  or  95  or  96;  somewhere 
along  there.    The  transactions  are  very  few. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  listed  stock? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  about  93? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  In  the  nineties  somewhere.  I  do  not  think  there 
have  been  any  transactions  in  it  for  a  year  or  more. 

Mr.  Chairman.  What  is  the  common  listed  at?  What  is  the  usual 
quotation  for  common? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  saw  a  quotation  the  other  day^  the  first  time  in  a 
year,  at  40.  There  are  no  transactions  in  it.  It  is  what  you  might 
call  a  dead  stock. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  stock  that  is  generally  and  ordinarily 
dealt  in? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  people  who  have  it  are  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Apparently. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  are  not  many  transfers  of  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Apparently  not.  As  I  say,  I  have  not  seen  a 
transfer  of  the  stock  for  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent,  Mr.  Spreckels,  does  this  stock 
of  the  Federal  represent  real  value;  and  when  I  say  "real  value," 
I  will  explain  to  you  what  I  mean.  What  did  it  cost  you  gentlemen 
to  put  up  this  plant  and  acquire  the  various  properties  your  company 
owns  or  controls? 
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It-  SFuecsxLdw  We  haTe  ne'^tar  faid  a  •ii"^'ieii«i  on  ^e  ct:Erinii:a 


Tie  CniLiajuj-  H^ve  j-ra  -paid  a  ii^jiecd  oc  tie  pref-irrjfd  :s:ock! 

ilr.  >FS£Ocxi;&  Fr^m  rbe  uime  vi*  sCArted- 

Tie  Cfft^ifix.  T:;u;  25  ^larrinieed  * 

Mr.  Sf^sciexxjSw.  Xoc  z'lajrajinaid :  iu  is  cTizi:ilirive«  if  cLac  b?  what 

Tie  Cs-kiaMAj-  Xo :  zhkt  5?  ii«:>c  exioclv  wint  T  :nean»    S.'ciecizieSw 


in  ^rnie  ■:■!  ciieise  -zocTjajiies.  it  liiis  been  testiieii  ler«  ziiAZ  riiev  suzir- 
an'e^i  J    ^MTain  zer  ireci-  rarT:i':^iIirLT  ihe  beet  ci:ciTaii:esv   re  tie 

k  ^^  «■  mm. 

rrt^^rr^i  fto:k  5:r  the  nrLrroife  of  rpx'nmix  *  n?^ad*T  rr.-iHrur, 

3Lr.  SpssarEELS^  Wno  wo*iii  s^arAn^iee  ii*  tie  Amerio-jji  Sisar? 

Tne  CHiiJ3Jt-LX-  Xo-:  tie  zt:rt:orj.ri-:'C.  itielf.  <>f  et:crse.  tiey  cofild 
n-  c  •jriJJraniee  it.  I  do  not  kn*:-^  wietier  lie  AirLeri«!aji  Si^rur  would 
r-*7  or  not.  irit  I  metm  tie  oorpir-nrloa  w:.fili  ;riAritn"tie  tie  rajmeni 
of  di'~-den«is  oc  tie  pref-^rr^'L  rro-'^.-ie^i  tiey  i::i  le  it  an  aH.  In 
i>cier  TB-'-c-is.  zhiz  ^is  to  be  raid  if  tie^  miie  it  ;&c  xX 

>rr.  SpazcKHji.  C>i.  jes. 

Tne  CajLnLiLuy-  Was  tiat  tie  oi^cditio-c  wiii  ref»renoe  to  tie  pr«- 

>fr.  Spbehxha.  y*'-;  tiit  is  not  a  -zr fi-iiiioc^ 
Tne  Cbahlmll^-  Was  tiat  tie  poliov! 

Mn  SfTUincEis^  Tiac  wis  tie  poLi-jj.  and  we  iav^e  rail  tie  .i:vi- 
d**i:  i  fr'-'Ci  cie  rime  we  ftarteil  ^d  Co  tie  rr»*i5eiit  time*  and  ve^teniaT 
we  iet:*  ireil  ano'cier  divi^ieii'L 

Tie  Chjlzxjcjlx.  Wiat  ♦iividecd  do  t:mi  rav? 

Mr-  Sfszckjxs.  Slx  per  cent  frt^m  tie  tmie  we  starce^l.  Tie  peo- 
rie  wio  znt  tieir  Ei*>£iey  into  it  have  n?ceive<i  «5  per  cent  per  ar  r.  nca 
i«  tli-^v  went  alon^- 

Tne  Chaolwjl?*.  X*:-w.  a?  I  understand  :t.  5Ir.  Spreirkel^.  tie  pe*:^!e 
wio  nave  reaZv  o^it  tie  moneT  in.  the  lotnal  casi,  i^yt  preferred 
5t*xfc  f«"'r  tieir  'Tasi  an«i  tie  otMiim«'a  5t.>:k  as  a  b«:Q  is  * 

Mr.  Spxecsela  That  is  ririt. 

Tie  CHAEHJtjLS-  And  tie  preferred!  sto«:fc  r?pre?ents  real  vaiie  for 
every  doiar? 

>Ir.  Spkeitxhjs.  Tes^ 

Tie  Chaisjcjjc.  Fr^m  tie  beg^'nr.rn.g ! 

^ir.  SPKEirKHLS.  Yes.  sir. 

Tie  CaaiBJCA^f.  And  of  ccnrae  tie  ci^mmoa  st.^zfc  has  beet?  me  Talu- 
able  oniv  as  the  '^t^cinanv  made  moneT  and  p'Jt  it  in  the  basinesB^  and 
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that  accounts  for  its  present  value.  I  suppose  it  was  worth  nothing 
at  first 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  was  worth  nothing  at  first,  but  now  it  has  value. 

The  Chairman.  Since  you  have  operated  the  company  it  has  ac- 
quired some  value  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  In  other  words,  the  plant  is  worth  more  than 
double  what  money  was  originally  put  in. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  estimate  you  gave  just  now,  the 
stock,  both  common  and  preferred,  is  worth  something  near  par — 
the  actual  book  value  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  it  is  worth  more. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  actual  value  in  property  and  money  and 
accounts  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  worth  par — book  value? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Close  onto  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  started  it  in  1902  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  1902,  I  think.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  date.  I 
can  furnish  it  if  it  is  of  interest. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  in  nine  years,  from  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lions actually  invested,  you  got  it  up  to  where  it  is  really  worth  ten 
millions? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  before  I  go  into  these  other  questions  sug- 
gested by  that  answer,  we  will  trace  a^ain  the  history  of  your  rela- 
tions, if  you  had  any,  with  the  American  since  you  went  into  this 
business.  When  you  came  here  in  1902  to  establish  the  Federal  Re- 
fining Co.,  with  the  partners  you  have  named,  and  organized  a  cor- 
poration that  was  to  operate  it,  did  you  meet  any  particular  oppo- 
sition or  have  any  especial  obstacles  thrown  in  your  way  by  the 
American  or  other  existing  sugar-refining  companies? 

Mr.  Spreckels,  The  competition  was  very  severe! 

The  Chairman.  Competition  for  business? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Very. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  did  your  company  have  any  particular 
trouble  with  the  American,  over  and  above  what  it  would  have  ex- 
pected to  have  from  any  business  competitor  who  was  actually  and 
actively  competing  with  it  for  business? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  have  had  lots  of  trouble.  As  to  whether  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  the  cause  of  it  or  not,  I  could  not 
tell. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  lots  of  trouble? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  We  have  had  lots  of  trouble. 

The  CHAiR^kiAN.  Do  you  mean  trouble  that  "you  would  not  ordi- 
narily anticipate  in  embarking  upon  a  business  venture? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Now  explain  to  us  what  this  unusual,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  unexpected,  trouble  was. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  have  had  the  same  trouble  that  we  had  when 
we  started  in  Philadelphia.    Then  we  had  similar  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  was  it  cutting  prices? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  alone  cutting  prices,  but  cutting  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  Cutting  machinery? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  Cutting  machinery,  breaking  machinery,  and  all 
sorts  of  things  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  very  interesting.  Do  you  mean  to 
sav  that  somebody  has  actually 

^Ir.  Spreckels  (interposing).  I  do  not  know  who  did  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  do  not  know  who  did  it,  but 
yon  do  not  know  of  anybody  else  who  could  have  been  interested  in 
doing  it,  and  you  sa}'  your  machinery  has  actually  been  damaged 
since  you  have  been  running  that  plant? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  the  machinery,  because  I  took  precautions  as 
much  as  I  possibly  could,  on  account  of  my  experience  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Chairman.  On  account  of  your  experience  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiLviKMAN.  What  was  there  along  that  line?  I  did  not  catch 
that  when  we  were  going  over  it,  because  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Machinery  was  constantly  breaking  where  there 
was  no  cause  for  a  break. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  the  Spreckels  plant  in  Philadel- 
phia, before  you  sold  out  to  the  trust  ? 

Mr.  Sreckels.  Yes;  we  would  find  things  that  were  thrown  into 
the  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  find  things  thrown  into  the  machin- 
ery which  would  put  the  machinery  out  oi  plumb  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes.  We  had  one  instance  in  an  elevator,  during 
the  night.  They  had  broken  down  an  elevator  by  putting  in  planks — 
planks  being  tln*own  into  it. 

TTie  Chairman.  Thrown  into  the  running  gear? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Thrown  into  the  running  gear.  Now,  they  did 
not  fall  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  some  one  put  them  in? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Some  one  put  them  m  there,  and  we  never  had 
any  trouble  with  labor. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  labor  troubles  to  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Spreckel8.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  did  those  things  continue  to  happen  after 
yoo  became  partners  with  Havemeyer  and  the  trust? 

^fr.  Spreckels.  No  ;  they  ceased  then. 

The  Chairman.  They  stepped  then,  and  you  never  did  have  any 
more  experiences  like  that  at  all  after  that  time? 

Mr.  Spreckeub.  Never. 

The  Chairman.  Until  you  left  Philadelphia  and  came  down  here 
and  started  the  Federal,  and  then  those  same  troubles  started  again? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  a  great  many  similar  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  outline  and  specify  a  few  of  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Spreckeub.  Yes;  they  would  take  our  sugar  liquors  at 
night 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  is  sugar  liquor? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is  dissolved  sugar. 

The  Chair3ian.  Is  it  a  big  tank? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Big  tanks. 

The  Chairman.  W^at  did  thev  do  to  them? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  They  attached  a  hose  to  them  and  siphoned  it  off 
into  the  toilet  to  get  it  out  into  the  sewer. 

The  Chairman.  They  emptied  what  was  in  your  sugar  tanks? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  happen  many  times? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Very  often. 

The  Chairman.  Finally,  would  you  not  put  a  guard  there,  or 
somebody  to  see  who  was  doing  that  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Well,  we  suspected  a  number.  Very  often  things 
would  go  wrong.  They  would  do  things  with  the  sugar  itself.  I 
have  gone  there  and  found  rats  in  it.  We  had  had  so  many  com- 
plaints that  one  night  I  went  up  there  at  midnight 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Yourself? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Mhrseli. 

The  Chairman.  ELow  soon  was  that  after  the  establishment  of  the 
plant? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  About  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  tell  us  what  happened. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  had  had  so  many  complaints  about  dirt  being 
in  the  sugar,  and  all  kinds  of  things,  dead  rats,  and  I  knew  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  get  in  unless  they  were  placed  there,  and 
one  night  I  went  up  at  midnight,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  barrels 
just  coopered  up  and  ready  for  shipment,  and  I  ordered  them  to 
open  every  barrel  on  the  rfoor,  and  I  found  that  practically  every 
barrel  was  filled  with  all  sorts  of  stuff  in  the  top. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  effect  of  that  sort  of  business  was  abso- 
lutely to  ruin  your  sugar  after  it  got  to  your  customers? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  the  idea.  Now,  who  was  back  of  it?  T 
do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  succeed  in  detecting  any  of  the 
men  who  were  doing  this  sort  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Ttook  the  men  in  charge  at  that  time  and  ordered 
them  out  of  the  plant  myself,  and  stayed  there  myself  and  took 
charge  of  it.  They  said  they  wanted  their  pay,  and  I  suggested 
that  they  had  better  get  their  pay  from  the  party  who  employed 
them  to  do  the  dirty  work. 

The  Chairma>i.  Did  you  ever  prosecute  anybody  for  these  things^ 
or  could  you  get  enough  evidence  to  do  that  against  any  one  in- 
dividual ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  I  never  could  get  the  evidence,  but  in  two 
instances  an  attorney  has  come  down  to  my  office  and  demanded  pay 
for  these  men.  I  said  we  declined  to  pav  them,  and  that  my  reason 
w  as  that  I  suspected  them,  and  I  should  hail  with  delight  "  if  you 
will  bring  the  matter  into  court  so  we  can  cross-examine  these  men 
and  prove  what  their  object  was  in  destroying  our  sugar."  They 
never  prosecuted,  and  they  never  received  their  wages. 

The  Chairman.  They  never  sued? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  never  sued,  and  never  attempted  to  collect 
their  wages. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  not  paid  them  to  this  day  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  still  welcome  a  suit,  I  suppose,  to 
get  a  chance  to  cross-examine  these  men  ? 

"I^fr.  Spreckels.  I  would. 
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The  Chairman.  What  attorney  w«b  it  who  came  to  see  yoH? 

Mr.  Sprbckels.  I  have  forgotten  his  name.  Some  man  ftom 
Brooklyn.  Subsequently  I  heard  indirectly  that  these  same  mm 
were  working  for  the  Hsvem^ers  &  Elder  Sugar  Refining  Co* 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  it  that  information  is  accurate  or  not 

Mr.  Spreckbls.  That  I  can  not  say.    It  is  purely  hearsay. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  do  everybody  justice,  these  men  who 
work  in  sugar  refineries  go  around  sometimes  from  one  refinejEy  to 
another? 

Mr,  Spreckels.  Yes;  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  might  not  necessarily  prove  anything! 

Mr.  Sprbckedi.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Because  you  might  hire  a  man  from  the  American 
.plant,  if  he  had  had  experienoe  in  the  sugar  business? 

Mr.  Sprxokblb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  an  Bttomev  or  gentleman  named  Coeh- 
ran,  or  does  the  name  suggest  or  renredi  your  memory  on-  tbat 
point? 

Mr.  Spregkelb.  I  do  not  recall  it;  but  I  think  possibly  somdiody 
in  the  office  may  recall  the  name. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  yon  make  a  note  of  that  and  inquiiie^  in 
the  office  whether  someone  there  remembers  the  name  and  let  us 
know  when  you  come  back  after  lunch.  I  wonder  if  you:  emdd  ftir- 
nish  also  the  names,  unless  you  happen  to  remembeir  them  now— of 
the  men  yon  discharged  on  aooount  of  these  things. 

Mr.  SPBBGKsiiS.  I  wiU  try  to  aseertaiiL 

The  Chatbmak.  Of  course,  you  oan  not  recall  them  now.  Ton 
would  have  to  look  that  up? 

Mr.  Sprecbjsjb.  Y^.    I  oan  not  rooaD  iheir  namea  ncrw. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  about  a  year  after  you  got  the  plant 
established.    Has  that  kept  up  right  along? 

Mr.  STmsoKJtts*  No,  sir ;  it  has  nofc 

The  Chairman.  It  kept  up  during  the  whol«  of  tbB  ftntyew? 

Mr.  SnncKRts.  More  or  t&oB* 

The  Chairman,  More  or  leas  during  the  first  year? 

Mr.  SttaoKSLB.  Yes;  but  I  think  wb  hare  had  ttdngs  so  orgaitiMd 
ROW  that  those  things  can  not  occur 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  ffnuda? 

Mr.  Sfreckrls.  Yes;  and  we  hay©  a  suffioiefit;  nttnbei^  of  tMBted 

The  Chairman.  Yon  have  built  up  »  f ^ces  of  your  &mi  wMdb 
you  thiiA  IS  loyal  to  voK  and  will  not  engage  in  that  so»t  of  bu^ness 
or  pemut  others  to  da  itt 

Mr.  SFidBOKBL&  Procsiaely. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  not  now  harring  trtnsblei^  of  thai?  Mutff 
Mr.  SpsMioauB.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  make  any  oixmplain«  abou^  thfe  to 
iRe  American  people? 

Mr.  Sprbckels.  No;  I  never  had  a«iy  comieetMi  wifli-thd  Artierifc«ii. 

1  he  Chairman.  You  could  not  get  any  evidence,  and  of  ^mtm 
you  did  not  know  whether  they  had  anything  to  do  with  it  Or  rtott 

Mr.  Si*RECKin^.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  one  way  of  havii»  trouble.  DM 
you  have  any  more  trouble  except  that? 

851»— VOL  .3—11 6 
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Mr.  Spreckeub.  Not  that  I  recall. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  see  if  I  can  not  direct  your  attention  to 
what  I  have  in  mind.  When  it  came  to  buying  raw  sugar,  did  you 
have  any  unusual  and  extra  severe  competition,  more  than  you  would 
have  expected? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  not  in  that  direction.  We  have  always  been 
able  to  buy  our  raw  sugar  at  the  world's  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  able  to  buv  your  raw  sugar  at  the 
world's  price,  with  the  duty  added,  and  the  freight  added  ?  Nobody 
could  exactly  help  that,  could  they  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is  very  doubtful. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  take  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  to 
put  up  the  price  to  you  of  raw  sugar  imported  into  this  port? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  is  only  one  price.  They  can  only  get  it 
up  to  a  certain  price.  They  can  not  control  the  market  of  the  world 
any  more  than  a  man  can  control  the  wheat  market  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Or  control  the  tides  of  the  ocean.  Did  you  have 
any  trouble  in  buying  sugar  in  Louisiana  ?  Did  you  ever  try  to  buy 
sugar  in  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  but  we  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  any. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  told  us  about  the  trouble  in  buying  from 
the  factors  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  finally  they  would  not  listen  to  your  prices, 
and  would  not  agree  to  furnish  you  any  sugar,  no  matter  what  you 
paid  them.    Did  you  make  any  effort  to  get  sugar  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Spreckeijs.  We  did.  I  sent  a  boat  down  there,  as  the  price 
was  unusually  low. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  during  the  panic  of  1907  ? 
^  Mr.  Spreck£U9.  I  will  have  to  look  up  the  date  for  you.    I  am  a 
little  hazy  on  the  date. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  suppose  you  look  up  the  date  of  the  Louis- 
iana raw-sugar  purchase. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  will  give  you  the  entire  transaction  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  maybe  I  can  help  you  to  some  extent,  if 
we  have  the  same  transaction  in  mind.  Do  you  remember  Mr. 
Bo^uieres? 

1&.  Spreckels.  I  think  that  is  his  name. 
;  The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have  met  him.  I  was  not  down  there  person- 
ally.   I  sent  a  representative  there  to  buy  the  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burguieres  testified  before  our  committee 
about  a  transaction  in  which  he  and  his  associates  and  close  friends 
sold  ^our  company  a  good  deal  of  sugar,  9,000  bags^  I  think,  on  one 
occasion,  about  half  a  ship  load,  and  when  he  tried  to  get  other 
people  to  fiU  up  the  cargo  he  could  not  do  it,  because  they  were  afraid 
of  the  American  Co,  he  thought. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  kept  the  vessel  there  for  about  a  month  en- 
deavoring to  get  some  sugar,  but  we  were  unable  to  get  any  more 
gugar. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  the  same  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  That  is  the  only  transaction  we  had.  I  finally 
ordered  ilie  vessel  to  come  back. 

The  Chairman.  Half  ladened  ? 
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Mr.  SnBCsaiA.  Tcs.    I  do  cot  think  ^)e  mus  ex^en  htlf  btdened. 

Lph  of  tke  ifHsgL  I  wii^  down  to  phmogiapli  the 
to  show  haw  tber  tmted  iis  an-d  to  cooie  hack. 

Hbe  Chabmajt.  Hjtve  yen  got  tint  photcermph  f 

llr.  SrsBCKiiA.  I  aim  tzyin^  to  p^bci^  it. 

The  Cbaikjeai^.  If  voa  cm  locate  it^  will  tthi  sbow  it  to  the  cohi- 
xnittce! 

Mr.  SnEBCKZiA.  I  hope  to  locate  it.  I  baine  h^d  it  in  rax  c&r  all 
dMse  ]nears.  anid  a  dar  cc  two  hef t>re  I  left  for  Eimope.  two  months 
ard  a  half  aco.  the  phocoeraph  disappeared. 

The  Chasmax.  The  photograph  disappeared! 

Mr.  Shkckh^  Yes.  I  hare  beiai  horting  for  h  smoe.  I  do  not 
know  wheze  it  is.  I  hcpe  to  ficd  it.  If  noc  I  will  try  and  get  m 
duplicate  frc-m  the  pbotograpber. 

The  Cbaikkas.  S^cw.  toq  say  that  was  not  a  scooessfnl  i^esture! 

Mr.  SrB)CKZi&  It  was  not.  * 

The  Chasmmjls.  And  yoa  oS'eied  iix»re  than  the  American  was 
payir«g  then,  did  too  not  f 

Mr.  SnoDCKEi^  Ye?:  I  bdiere  we  kept  right  on  and  raised  the 

riee  tcfj  oonsderably. 

The  CBAJMMJkX.  Mr.  B<xigoia«5  tetified  that  yon  raised  the  price 
out  thirty-SBoond  of  a  eat  a  pound,  and  in  a  normal  maiLei  that 
owiit  to  haTe  giT«i  yoa  the  market ! 

Mr.  Smxrszifw  If  the  jM-ice  went  up,  I  ^onld  say  nearly  three- 


fighthgof  a  cent  a  pound.    We  kept  Indding  np. 

r.   1  on  kept  bidding  np  <me  thirty 


Cbjjkmax.  Ton  kept  bidding  np  <me  thirtT<€coaDd  of  a  oeBt 
a  pomid  orrt  their  bid  ! 

Mr.  SmcKEiA.  Ye& 

The  Chaikmax.  And  in  a  noma]  market  that  ought  to  haw  gi^ 
yaa  the  market,  ooght  it  not  I 

Mr.  SnBCSBLa.  It  on^t  ta 

The  Chaixjeax.  Howev^er,  it  did  not  in  this  case! 

Mr.  SmcuLs.  Xo. 

The  Chaikmas.  And  too  eoold  not  rC  die  steamer  or  the  ship 
fwmpirtely  loaded.    I  preanne  it  was  ar  Sot^f 

lb*.  Sean  aim  Xo:  a  steamer.  We  bad  abont  <me-thiid  of  a 
cai;gOL  I  remember  now  that  it  was  durii^  the  time  of  the  panic, 
beiattsc  I  sent  the  nxmcr  down  there.  I  made  amusements  to  pay 
thcBi  in  muuei  down  there. 

The  CwAmwAW.  The  actual  ca^f 

Mr.  SnmcKBa.  The  actual  cc^  becaase  I  thought  there  might  be 
a  qoestian  as  to  the  credit  of  the  FederaL  so  I  arranged  to  haTe  the 


The  CHAIB3CAW.  Instead  of  taking  these  clearing4ioase  certificates 
jtNi  sent  the  acstnaL  hard  money  down  there! 

Mr.  SmcmuA.  I  thought  that  might  be  the  objecdon  raised,  and 
I  had  the  money  sent  down. 

TheCHAmcAK.  And  yvt  you  conld  not  boy  it.  although  yon  offered 
a  little  more  than  the  Amoican  did ! 

Mr.  Sraan  aaia  Xo. 

The  CHAnacAir.  Do  joa  know  how  the  eoontrr  was  for  cadi*  in 
Xew  York  and  New  Orleans,  at  that  time — at  die  time  yoa  raked 
opthiscaA!    Was  it  pretty  scarce! 
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Mr.  SpfiBCKEL&  X  should  call  it  very  scarce  witk-  other  pec^e,,  but 
not  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  plenty  on-  hand  ? 

Mr.  Spreckbls.  We  had  plenty  on  Hand. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  a  general  proposition,  it  was  pretty  scarce 
throughout  the  country  at  the  time  they  were  issuing  these  clearing- 
house certificates? 

Mr.  Sprsckels.  Yes;  they  were  issuing  clearing-house  certificates 
from  one  town  to  the  other,  and  every  little  bur^  in  the  country  estab- 
lished a  clearing  house,  where  they  had  sometimes  only  two  banks, 
and  dealt  between  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  sent  down  the  hard  money,  hoping  that 
would  produce  the  sugar  and  establish  the  credit  of  the  JFederai? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  Am^ican  used  cash 
or  not  at  that  time?     Have  you  any  knowledge  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  since  that  experience  in  the  time  of  the 
panic,  have  you  made  any  attempt  to  invade  the  Louisianar  miurket 
lor  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels..  No.  I  would  say  that  thev  have  frequently  ad- 
vised me  to  come  down  and  buy  sugars  of  them*  They  have  said 
that  they  were  better  off ;  that  they  had  more  backbone.  I  said,  '^  That 
may  be,  but  I  am  inclined  to  thinn  you  are  a  little  weak  in  the  knees." 
They  may  have  the  backbone,  but  they  are  weak  in  the  knees. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  more  negotiations^  with  Mr. 
Bur^ieres? 

14&.  Spheckus.  No. 

The  Chairman.  He  seemed  to  have  some  little  nerve  and  backbone 
in  this  transaction  with  you,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  He  did  what  he  coiildv 

The  Chairman.  He  did  his  best? 

Mr.  Sprscksls.  He  did  his  best. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  when  it  comes  to  selling  refined  sugar,  do 
you  buy  any  Louisiana  sugav  now  that  is  brought  here  and  sbld 
I.  o.  b.  New  York? 

Hr.  Spreckels.  There  is  none  brought  h^re  for  sule. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  pardon  me  for  telluig  you  something — 
because  I  want  you  to  be  familiar  with  the  record  as  we  go  along,  so 
you  can  ffive  us  your  views  on  it — ^this  same  Mr.  Bur guierea,  who 
seems  to  oe  a  vei^  intelligent  man  and  a  leader  among  those  folks 
there,  testified  before  us  that  since  that  time,  not  bein^.  satislied  with 
the  treatment  by  the  American  peoj^e  and  their  pncee  always,  he 
had  gotten  a  boat,  and  had  done  it  at  least  two  years,  and  i^ipped 
his  su^r  up  here  to  New  York,  selling  it  to  the  Arouckle  people 
f.  o.  b.  New  York;  in  other  words,  d^ivering  it  to  them  in  New 
York.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  of  that  or  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  it? 

Mr.  Sprrckles.  I  do  not  recall  anything  bein^  offered  to  us  in  that 
way.  There  have  been  sugars  offered  to  us  f .  a  b.  New  Orleans  and 
we  to  furnish  the  cargo,  but  we  can  not  send  a  vessel  down  there  for 
1,000  tons  when  the  vessel  carries  5,000  or  6,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  largest  offer  was  1,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Possibly  not  as  much  as  that 
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The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  never  offered  a  full  cargo  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 
^  The  Chairman.  And  you  can  not  afford  to  send  a  vesscfl  to  take  a 
light  cargo? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  is  no  advantage,  then,  in  paying 'the  price. 

The  Chairman.  Because  you  lose  on  ^he  tPanspoFtation ;  is  that  %he 
idea? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  the  idea. 

The  Chaijiman.  Now,  on  this  transaction,  when  you  got  a  steamer 
from  a  half  to  -a  third  loaded,  did  you  -lose  money  on  that  transac- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  w£_  did. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  sugar  cost  you  more  'than  you 
anticipated  for  that  reason? 

Mr.  Spbeck^ls.  I  think  th^re  was  some  advance.  There  happened 
to  be  some  advance  in  the  jnarket  in  the  price  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  But  under  normal  conditions? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Under  normjil  conditions  we  -shouM  have  Ic^t 
three-fourths  of  the  freight. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  when  a  man  buys  sugars,  as  I  under- 
stand itj  he  takes  -the  risk  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  market  and,  of 
course,  that  might  mean  a  loss  where  otherwise  there  would  be  none. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  but  the  actual  loss  is  the  -expense  of  the 
freight. 

The  Chairman.  The  actual  loss  is  the  large  amount  of  money  it 
costs  vou  to  transport  under  those  circumstances;  that  is  right,  is  it 
not?  ' 

Mr.  Spreckles.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  it  seems  from  what  you  tell  us  that  when 
you  undertook  to  buy  in  Hawaii  you  had  unusual  difficulties;  when 
you  undertook  to  buy  in  Louisiana  you  had  unusual  difficultieis. 
Have  you  experienced  any  other  unusual  difficulties  in  buying  else- 
where ? 

Mr.  Spreck^els.  Nowhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  in  Cuba  you  have  as  fair  a  chance  as 
anybody  else? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Just  as  well  as  anyone  else. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  the  same  thing  is  true  of  Java? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  or  JEurope,  or  anywhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  disposing 
of  the  refined  sugar,  the  product  of  your  refinery 

Mr.  Spreckels  (interposing).  We  have  no  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  handle  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Through  brokers. 

The  Chairman.  Throurfi  sugar  brokers? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Througn  sugar  brokers. 

The  Chaibman.  And  they  dispose  of  the  refined  sugar  to  the  whole- 
sale grocers? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  To  the  wholesale  grocers. 

The  Chairman.  They  sell  to  the  grocers — or  buy  for  them,  is  a 
better  way  to  put  it? 

IMfr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  they  buy  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  a  sugar-brokers'  association  f 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Both  refined  and  raw  sugar  brokers,  or  are  they 
all  together? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  are  all  together. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us,  because  you  must  have  a  most  in- 
timate acquaintance  wi£h  that  orgsmization,  what  the  object  of  that 
association  is?  Is  it  to  protect  their  own  brokerage  fees,  or  what  is 
it?  What  do  they  have  that  association  for?  What  is  the  object  of 
it  and  the  purpose  of  it? 

Mr.  Spregkei^.  As  near  as  I  can  understand,  it  is  good-fellowship. 

The  Chairman.  A  social  organization,  to  some  extent? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  More  or  less  social. 

The  Chairman.  And,  of  course,  I  suppose  it  tends,  like  a  lawyers* 
association  or  a  doctors'  association,  to  keep  them  from  unduly  cut- 
ting brokerage? 

Mr.  Spreckeub.  Yes;  I  understand  that  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
association,  that  they  must  not  cut  the  brokerage. 

The  Chairman.  And  outside  of  that,  they  have  no  relation  or  care 
about  the  price  or  keeping  up  the  price  or  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  what  the  factor's  agreement  with  the 
merchants  is? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Federal  maintain  such  a  system  as  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  never  has. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Federal  ever  sell  to  the  retailer? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Sometimes,  but  the  policy  is  to  sell  to  wholesalers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  from  incurring 
the  hostility  of  the  wholesale  grocers,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Well,  it  is  more  convenient  to  do  the  business  in 
that  way. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  better  method  of  distribution  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is  a  better  method,  and  they  buy  in  larger 
quantities. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  find  your  customers  easier? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  And  their  credit  is  better,  and  it  is  an  easier  way 
of  doing  business. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lowry,  who.  is  one  of  your  employees,  as  I 
understand  it,  testified  before  this  committee  in  Washington  that 
there  was  an  18-cent  differential  on  the  freight  rate  in  Georgia,  for 
instance.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  that  testimony.  Is  that 
right,  or  do  you  understand  the  details  of  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Well,  in  reference  to  those  things  I  would  rather 
you  would  call  upon  our  traffic  manager. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  also  be  familiar  with  the  details  of  this 
lighterage  situation  here  in  New  York? 

Mr.  ISpreckels.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Would  vou  give  us  his  name  and  address? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  F.  W.  I^ichardson,  138  Front  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  some  general  questions. 
\ATiat  controls  the  territorj^  within  which  a  sugar  refinery  can  do  a 
profitable  or  a  reasonably  profitable  business? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  What  controls  the  territory? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  extent  of  territory.  For  instance,  how 
far  can  you  go  west  with  your  sugars? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  I  should  say  competition  controls  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  competiticm  controls  it,  and  do  freight  rates 
have  any  effect  on  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Freight  rates  enter  into  the  competition. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  freight  rates  determine  how  far 
you  can  compete? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  How  far  you  can  go. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  can  an  eastern  refinery,  located  at  New 
York  or  Boston  or  at  Philadelphia,  go  west,  in  your  judgment,  and 
meet  beet-sugar  competition? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Bv  rail? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  To  the  Missouri  Biver. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  south  can  they  go  to  meet  New  Orleans, 
with  a  reasonable  profit? 

Mr.  Speckles.  Some  parts-^in  the  northern  part  of  Georgia; 
that  is  about  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  And  right  down  through  the  middle  of  the  State 
ofGreorgia? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  and  the  coast  line. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  the  dividing  line  where  he  can 
afford  to  meet  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  That  is  about  the  dividing  line. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  this  country  west  of  this  line  that  runs 
through  Georgia  and  west  of  the  Missouri  River  supplied  with 
su£ar — from  where? 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  From  San  Francisco  in  cane  sugars. 
*The  Chairman.  And  during  the  beet  season? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  During  the  beet  season  from  the  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories. 

The  Chairi£an.  Give  us  your  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  as  a 
commercial  proposition  sugar  ougnt  not  to  be  cheaper  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  say,  tnan  it  is  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  just  to  illustrate,  during  the 
beet-sugar  season. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Why,  decidedly. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Because  the  freight  rate  would  be  higher. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  the  price  level  is  maintained  between 
those  two  places  the  Michigan  sugar  people  must  add  the  freight 
rate  to  their  prices? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  must  make  the  consumer  pay 
freight  on  sugar  that  never  travels  a  mile? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  and  on  which  they  never  paid  freight,  and 
so  it  is  in  Colorado  and  Utah. 

The  Chairman.  And  every  one  of  these  beet-sugar  points  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Every  one  of  the  points ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Spreckels,  is  there  any  reason  why  sugar 
should  be  higher  to  the  consumer  on  the  Pacific  coast  than  on  the 
Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  is  a  reason. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  reason  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  you  can  find  the  reason,  there  is  a  reason  for  it 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  iti 

Mr,  Sfqseckjsls.  My  idea  is  th^«  is  a  eombinatiou. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  combination  is  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  SPRBOKiEUiL  That  is  the  reason. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  tell  us  how  it  works  to  make  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  they  are  all  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  all  one  and  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Sprsok£ls.  The  beet  peo^  and  the  refiners  and  everybody 
connected  with  it.  They  are  so  interwoven  that  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence. They  catch  them  both  going  and  ooming.  There  is  no  reascMi 
why  sugar  in  San  Francisco  and  in  California  should  be  selling  for 
a  cent  a  pound  more  than  it  does  on  the  Missouri  River. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  does  it  sell  for  a  cent  a  poimd  more? 

Mr.  SpRBOKsii».  Generally.    Not  now,  not  since  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Your  brother,  John  D.  Spreckels— and  of  course 
I  am  not  inviting  any  conflict  betweeb  the  testimony  of  two  brothers, 
but  I  am  simply  calling  your  attention  to  a  statement  he  made — ^your 
brother,  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckds,  and  you  do  not  agree  entirely.  He 
said  that  as  a  general  rule  the  average  price  of  sugar  at  San  Fran- 
cisco was  40  points  above  what  it  was  in  New  YoiS:;  at  the  time  he 
was  testifying  a  week  or  so  ago  he  gave  that  as  an  average.  Would 
you  say  that  is  about  right  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  ;  I  would  say  the  average  was  1  cent,  and  it  has 
been  as  high  as  2  c^its. 

The  Chairman.  By  40  points  he  meant  four-tenths  of  a  cent? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  four-tenths  of  a  cent.  But  I  have  known  it 
to  be  2  cents  hieher  than  the  New  York  price,  notwithstanding  they 
were  shipping  their  surplus  {nroduct  to  the  Missouri  River. 

The  Chairman.  And  meeting  New  York  oompetiticm? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  And  meeting  New  York  competition. 

The  Chairman.  And  selling  it  a  great  deal  cheaper  at  Missouri 
Biver  points  than  they  were  on  the  coast,  right  at  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Sfrbokkls.  Precisely ;  and  up  to  quite  recently  you  will  find 
that  they  made  a  different  price  in  every  city. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  its 
allied  and  subsidiary  companies,  in  your  opinion,  make  any  terri- 
torial division  among  each  otheri 

Mr.  Spreokblb.  In  my  opinion,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  wiSi  you  explain  to  us  how  that  works,  in 
your  judgment?  I  believe  you  have  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of 
this  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Sfrbcxxub.  Well,  I  belwve  there  is  a  division  of  the  i^oils,  as 
you  might  call  it.  I  believe  each  one  of  the  beet  factories  and  the 
refineries— «they  nU  take  their  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  They  take  their  proportiesi  of  production  or  of 
territory! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Propcolion  of  the  am^ant  of  sugar  to  be  sold  on 
the  Pacific  coast  at  the  higher  price.  My  Teason  iw  stating  that,  if 
I  may  be  allo^^  to  go  on 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  wish  you  would  give  us  your  rea- 
sons; yes. 

Mr.  Spreckles.  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  tiiat  people  wanted 
to  buy  sugar  in  California,  and  they  were  told  by  the  Honolulu 
Plantations  Co.  that  they  were  very  sorry  they  could  not  give  them 
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•ny  iBore,  beofiiu^e  timy  had  already  sold  move  than  their  proportion 
in  California — ^more  than  their  allotment. 

Hie  Chairman.  Who  was  the  man  that  made  that  statement,  Mr. 
Spreckles? 

Mr.  Sfheckels.  The  president  of  the  Honolulu  sugar  Victory. 

Hie  Chairman.  What  is  his  iiame?    ^ 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  John  A.  Buck. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  stenographer  his  address,  if 
you  know  it? 

Mr.  Spbecsisub.  Well,  I  do  not  know  it.  He  is  president  of  the 
Honolulu  Plantations  Co. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  would  identify  him. 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes.  I  ^an  furnish  you  his  address  later,  if  you 
desire. 

Mr.  Madjson.  He  lives  in  San  Francisco,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Sprbgkbub.  He  lives  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  he  make  that  statement? 

Mr.  Sprecksls.  He  made  that  statement  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.    I  met  him  one  day  casually  on  the  street. 

The  Chairman.  Where  ? 

Mr.  SPBBBCKEiiS.  In  San  Francisco.  I  was  there  at  the  time,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation  he  was  telling  me  how  well  they  were 
doing  with  their  sugar  refinery  now,  that  they  were  making  a  great 
deal  of  money.  The  price  at  that  time  was  about  a  cent  a  pound 
hi^er  than  it  was  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  About  a  cent  a  pound  higher  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Sprbgkels.  Yes;  and  I  said  No  won&r,  with  a  cent  a  pound 
margin  more,  and  buying  your  sugars  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound 
cheaper,"  because  the  contiraot  with  the  Factors  Co.  is  a  quarter  of 
a  ottit  a  pound  cheaper  than  the  New  York  price. 

The  Chairman.  It  is?  Why,  some  of  them  testified  it  was  the 
same,  thing  and  that  the  prices  were  determined  by  the  New  York 
price,  and  they  paid  absolutely  the  sacoe  thing. 

Mr.  Spregkels.  It  is  not. 

The  Chahiman.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  cheaper  ? 

Mr.  Spregkeus.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  positive  on  that  point? 

Mr..  Spregkels.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  have  seen  the  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  contract  between  ? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  think  I  can  furnish  you  the  contracts ;  copies  of 
them. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  those  contracts,  be- 
cause they  have  testified  just  the  reverse  of  that.  One  of  my  col- 
leagues suggests  that  they  made  that  admission.  Of  course,  I  ^o  not 
want  to  do  anybody  an  injustice,  and  if  I  am  wrong  about  it,  the 
record  wiU  be  the  vindication. 

Mr.  Spweckelb,  I  know  it  is  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  you  can  furnish  us  that  contract? 

Mr.  SncBGKELS.  I  thinK  I  can  furnish  you  a  copy  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  go  on  and  tell  us  about  this  conversation. 
You  told  him  it  was  no  wonder? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes;  and  he  said 
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The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  is  the  freight  from  New  York 
to  Frisco  on  sugar? 
Mr.  Sfreckei^.  By  rail? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 
Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  it  is  $1.10. 

The  Chairman.  And  rail  and  water,  the  cheapest  combination, 
would  not  put  it  under  $1  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  by  water  you  can  get  it  for  very  much  less. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  less,  substantially? 

Mr.  Spreckles.  Substantially,  $8  or  $9  a  ton ;  about  half  a  cent  a 
pound. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  said  to  him,  "  No  wonder,  you  are  get- 
ting your  sugar  cheaper  and  selling  it  higher." 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  He  said, ''  Yes ;  but  we  can  not  sell  all  of  our  prod- 
uct at  that  cent  advance."  I  said,  "  Why  not?  "  He  said,  "  Recently 
there  was  a  party  who  wanted  to  buy  some  sugar,  but  we  have 
already  sold  our  proportion,  and  we  have  got  to  wait  and  sell  the 
balance  away." 

The  Chairman.  Wait  for  whom  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Until  the  other  people  had  caught  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  other  people  allied  with  this  in- 
terest? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  other  people  who  had  to  catch  up? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Well,  I  imagine  it  was  the  Western,  and  the  Cal- 
ifornia, and  the  Hawaiian. 

The  Chairman.  The  two  cane-refininff  plants? 

Mr.  Sprecksi^.  Yes.  Immediately  fmlowing  that  I  met  a  buyer 
who  told  me,  speaking  of  the  sugar  condition,  '^  I  never  patronize 
the  Western  Co.  if  I  can  help  it.^  I  said^  "Why  not? "  He  said, 
"  Because  I  do  not  like  them.^  I  said,  "  Wnere  do  you  trade  ?  "  He 
said,  "  I  trade  mostly  from  the  Honolulu  or  the  Hawaiian  Su^ar  Co., 
but  sometimes  I  have  to  go  there,  because,  for  instance,  the  other  day 
I  wanted  to  buy  some  sugar  from  Mr.  Buck  "- 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  He  is  president  of  the  Honolulu 
Plantations  Co.? 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  Yes.  "  But  I  was  informed  that  they  had  already 
sold  more  than  their  proportion." 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  could  not  sell  him  any  more  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  And  therefore  could  not  sell  him  any  more,  and 
they  would  have  to  apply  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  that  man  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Lewis  Saroni,  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  his  address  riow  ? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  I  could  not  give  you  his  address  now. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  make  a  little  memorandum  of  that  and 
supply  it  later? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 


you 

lulu  Plantations  Co.  had  sold  more  than  its  proportion  or  allotment, 
V  that  it  had  oversold  ? 
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Mr.  Sfkbckkls.  No«  sir;  he  had  sugar.  He  said  they  had  plenty 
of  sugar  to  selL 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  not  oversold,  but  had  sold  more 
than  their  allotment? 

Mr.  Sfkbckelb.  Yes;  and  he  said  that  the  su^rs  they  had  on  hand 
they  were  obliged  to  send  on  to  the  Missouri  River. 

The  Chaimman.  And  he  did  not  like  that  much,  did  he? 

Mr.  Sfkbckzls.  Evidently  not. 

The  CwAntMAy.  Because  he  got  a  good  deal  lower  price  at  the  Mis- 
souri Kiver  point? 

Mr.  Sfkkckkls.  I  should  say  about  a  cent  and  a  half  less,  because 
he  had  to  pay  the  ireisfat 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  at  least  a  cent  a  pound  lower? 

Mr.  Sfreckelb.  It  would  make  a  difference,  I  suppose^  of  a  cent 
and  a  half.  That  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  I  ttiink  there  is  a 
combination,  because  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  maintain  prices  in 
California  a  cent  a  pound  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Spreckels,  I  will  ask  you  this  question, 
taking  you  as  an  experienced  sugar-business  man,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  do  that  unless  the  California-Hawaiian  Sucar 
Co.,  the  Honolulu  Plantations  Co.,  and  the  Western  Refining  Cikj 
and  to  some  extent  the  beet  people  were  either  in  direct  combination 
with  each  other  or  had  what  is  caUed  a  gentlemen's  agreement^  one 
or  the  other!  I  say,  those  conditions  would  be  impossible  unless 
one  or  the  other  of  those  things  was  true  ? 

Mr.  Sevxckeslr.  It  must  be  true. 

The  Chatrmax.  One  or  the  other  must  be  true  ? 

Mr.  Sprsckelb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  reasons  you  can  sive  the  ocHn- 
mittee  on  which  you  base  that  opinion,  any  other  specifications  thnt 
you  happen  to  know  about ! 

Mr.  Sprbck£LS.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  I  was  out  there  laat 
summer 

The  Chairiia)i.( interposing).  At  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Spbbckels.  At  San  Francisco.  A  gentleman  came  into  my 
office,  and  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  do  me  a  little  favor.  Speak- 
ing of  sngar,*he  wanted  to  know  how  the  sugar  business  was.  and  I 
said  that  I  thought  well  of  the  sugar  business,  and  I  would  like  to 
buy.  ^Will  you  rinjor  up  for  me  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Co.  ?"  He  said, 
"What  do  you  widi  ?"  I  said, "  I  want  to  buv  10  cars  of  sugar  for  the 
Mifflouri  River."  He  said,  "  I  will  do  that."'  I  said,  "  You  know  the 
people?"  And  he  said,  "Yes."  "Wdl,  rine  them  up."  He  rang 
them  up,  and  he  said,  "What  is  the  price  ?*^  and  they  quoted  the 
price  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  he  said,  "  How  much  freight  rate 
w  it?  "  and  thw  said, "  Fifty-five  cents."  He  said, "  Very  well,  I  will 
talre  10  cars  wom  you,  but  I  wtU  take  it  here  and  I  will  pay  my 
own  freight"  TheV  said,  "  Oh,  no,  you  can  not  do  that.  We  wiU 
not  sell  it  that  way.^ 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  they  not  sell  it  that  way? 

Mr.  I^RECKELS.  He  said  "We  will  deliver  it  to  you  and  prepay 
the  height,  but  we  won't  sell  it  to  you  in  this  market" 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Federal  prq>ay  its  freight? 
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Mr.  Spbjbckels.  Always;  but  that  is  a  matter  of  conveiiienGe.  I 
would  rather  not  pay  the  freight.  When  we  make  a  price,  we  make 
it  universal  to  everybody,  and  the  same  price  all  over  the  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Now,  let  me  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  possible , that 
the  American  may  prepay  the  freight  for  exactly  the  saaie  reiuson 
you  do. 

Mr.  Sprisckbls.  But  I  am  perfectly  willing,  if  a  man  wants  to  buy 
sugar  for  Chicago 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  will  let  him  pay  it  if  he  wants 
to? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes.  I  am  perfectly  willing  he  should  pav  the 
freight,  and  sell  it  to  him  less  tne  freight.  It  is  no  pleasuie  for  us 
to  prepay  the  freight 

The  Chairman.  You  do  it  as  .a  matter  of  convenience,  unless  the 
reouest  is  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  somebody  wants  .to  buy  sugar  jfiom  the 
Federal  and  wants  to  pay  the  freight  at  the  other  end  of  the  line, 
you  are  perfectly  willing  they  should  do  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  say  it  was  apparent  from  this  transac- 
tion or  occurrence  that  you  mentioned  in  San  Francisco,  through  a 
friend  of  yours,  that  they  will  not  do  that  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  won't  do  it.  Now,  there  can  only  be  two  ob- 
jects for  that.  One  object  is  they  will  interfere  at  a  lesser  price  in 
the  California  market,  or  the  other  object  is  they  are  getting  a  rebate 
on  the  freight. 

The  Chairman.  And  one  of  those  conclusions  is  inevitable  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Tjet  me  see  if  I  understand  that.  What  do  you 
mean  by  "  they  will  interfere  at  a  lesser  price  in  the  California 
market?'' 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Or  rather,  they  will  interfere  with  the  California 
higher  price. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  buyer  migEt  not  ship  it  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  He  might  not  ship  it,  and  that  is  what  they  are 
afraid  of. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  a  man  at  San  Francisco  bought 
it  and  said  he  wanted  to  ship  it  to  Kansas  City 

Mr.  Spreckels  (interposing).  He  might  change  his  mind  and 
keep  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  break  the |>rioe  there? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  that  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Madison.  Jast  state  those  two  propositions  again,  please,  that 
loither  one  of  two  things  are  irue.  I  did  not  hear  you  clearly,  and  I 
was  trying  to. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  As  to  prepaying  the  freight,  the  only  reason  they 
would  not  allow  the  purchaser  to  pav  the  freight  piust  be  that  pos- 
sibly the  railroads  were  cgivin^  a  rebate  to  the  -refiner ;  thftt  is  «one 
4MMiclusion.    The  other  conclusion  is  that  they  were  afraid  that  rthe 

Eurchaser  might  change  his  mind  and  not  send  it  to  Kansas  Citv,  but 
eep  it  and  interfere  with  a  higher  price  in  the  .California  ^larW. 
Mr.  Madison.  So  I  may  unaerstand  that  clearly;  they  always  in- 
sist, the  California  people  do,  on  prepaying  the  freight? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  Precisely,  and  will  not  sell  it  if  the  purchaser  will 
prepay  ihe  freight. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  words,  they  have  got  to  control  the  ship- 
mGKkti 

Ml*.  Sfreckei^.  They  will  not  give  him  the  privilege  of  paying  the 
freight. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  must  control  the  shipment  ? 

Mr.  Spr£CK£L8.  That  is  the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  difference  between  your  position  and  their 
position  is  that  you  will  let  anybody  have  sugar  and  pay  the  freight 
themselves,  if  they  want  to,  although  your  practice  is  otherwise  for 
Gonvenience? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  would  prefer  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  prefer  that  they  paid  the  freight  rates, 
but  to  aid  your  customers  and  treat  them  lite  other  refiners  you 
usually  prepay  the  freight  in  the  absence  of  a  request  to  the  con- 
tra^! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  this  is  extremely  interesting.  Can  you  add 
any  other  specific  instance  that  happens  to  come  into  your  mind  right 
along  this  point? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  can  not  at  the  moment 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Spreckels,  I  imderstood  you  to  say  just  now 
that  so  far  as  this  lighterage  business  is  concerned,  that  the  details  of 
it  you  would  prefer  us  to  get  from  your  traffic  manager ;  that  he  could 

S've  us  more  definite  and*  precise  information  about  the  details  of  how 
ese  things  work  here? 

Mr.  Spreckem.  I  woidd  rather  he  would  tell  you  about  that. 

•fhe  Chairman.  I  wondered,  though,  and  1  still  wonder,  if  you 
cotiM  not,  in  a  general'  way,  give  us  a  sort  of  outline,  in  answer  to 
some  questions;  m  other  words,  I  will' make  the  attempt,  and  if  the 
questions  are  such  that  you  do  not  think  you  can  answer  them  with 
any  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy,  you  need  not  undertake  it. 

As.  I  understand  the  lighterage  business,  the  big  sugar  people,  out- 
side of  the  Federal,  in  New  York  Harbor  and  around  New  York 
Harbor,  have  this  sort  of  arrangement  with  the  railroads.  For  in- 
stance, the  Arbuckles  deliver  their  sugar  to  the  various  railroad 
wharves  through  whom  they  are  distributing  sugar,  with  the  under- 
standing that  these  railroads,  each  of  them,  are  to  allow  them  4|  cents 
per  hundred,  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Spbeckslb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  freight  rate  on  all  sugars  that  travel  as  far 
as  Buffalo  and  points  west;  is  that  the  ideaf 

Mr.  Spucckels.  Thev  allow  them  4f  cents  for  lighterage  to  deliver 
the  sugar  from  the  reftnery  to  the  terminals  of  the  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  Out  to  Buffalo,  and  maybe  6  cents,  or  something 
more  than  that 

Mr.  Spreckels  (interposing).  No';  I  think  4J  oeiits  is  the  limit 

The  Chairman.  It  is  uniform  now? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  changed  that  in  some  respects  recently  ? 

Mr,  Spreckeub.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  4^  cents  is  aUowed  these  sugar 
refineries  for  the  lighterage  of  the  sugar! 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  to  all  but  the  Federal. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this  question:  As  a  consid- 
erable business  man  in  New  York,  do  the  railroad  companies  gen- 
erally pay  the  lighterage  charges  for  a  man  shipping  paper  bags,  say  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  lighter  from  his  factory  to  their  wharves — 
"do  they  pay  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  pay  it  to  anybody,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  paj[  as  much,  or  anything  like  as  much? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Anything  within  the  lighterage  limits.  I  believe, 
they  do  allow  4^  cents  for  delivery  over  to  Jersey  City  over  at  their 
terminals. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  within  the  lighterage  limits  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  In  other  words,  take,  for  instance,  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  which  have  their  plant  located  in  Brooklyn,  and 
they  have  to  deliver,  say,  to  the  Erie  Railroad.  They  have  no  termi- 
nals over  there,  but  they  have  a  terminal  over  in  Jersey.  Now,  the 
railroad  allows  them  4J  cents  for  bringing  it  over  there.  Of  course, 
in  the  case  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  they  do  not  do  the 
transporting.  The  Brooklyn  Eastern  District  Terminal,  which  is 
owned  bv  the  Havemeyers,  does  that,  and  they  receive  4J  cents. 

The  Chairman.  For  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes.  That  leads  me  to  the  opinion  that  I  still 
-believe  there  is  an  affiliation  between  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  at  the  present  day,  because  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  give  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  a  cent  a  hundred 
for  the  service  of  doing  that  business  in  order  to  collect  the  4^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  like  to  do  it  for  your  own  refinery? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  would  like  to  do  it  I  am  satisfied  they  could 
4o  it  for  2^  cents,  and  yet  they  pay  Mr.  Horace  Havemeyer  4^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  fact,  that  the  Havemeyer  estate  still 
has  a  potential  interest  in  the  various  beet-sugar  companies — I  am 
going  to  ask  you  a  hypothetical  question,  and  you  can  give  me  your 
opinion  on  it — if  it  be  true  in  point  or  fact  that  the  Havemeyer 
estate  still  has  a  potential  inter^t  in  the  beet  companies,  and  still 
lias  a  potential  interest  in  the  California-Hawaiian  Sugar  Co.,  out  on 
tike  coast,  and  were  in  a  position  therefore  to  create  a  tremendous 
trade  rumpus  in  sugar  if  they  wanted  to,  would  that,  in  your  opinion, 
l)e  a  reason  why  they  mi^ht  agree  to  this  charge  here  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Possibly.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  policy  on  their 
part,  "All  right ;  we  will  pay  you  so  much  to  keep  the  peace." 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  if  a  man  is  en- 
gaged in  any  sort  of  business  outside  of  sugar,  within  what  is  known 
AS  the  lighterage  district,  as  I  understand,  each  and  every  railroad 
will  give  the  lighterage  charges  for  bringing  his  stuff  to  th^n, 
whether  he  does  the  lighterage  himself  or  employs  some  one  else  to 
•do  it. 

Mr.  Sfreckei^.  They  allow  it. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore,  sugar  apparently  has  no  discrimina- 
tion in  its  favor  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  considering  sugar  as  a  class  of  freight. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Anybody  else  can  get  it  in  other  lines  of  industry. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  real  discrimination  now  on  account 
of  the  way  the  lighterage  district  is  bordered  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  to  my  mind,  decidedly:  I  will  furnish  you 
with  a  chart,  and  I  would  rather  our  traffic  manager  should  testify 
about  that.    He  would  be  glad  to  give  you  all  this  information. 

The  Chairman.  For  precise,  accurate  information,  we  will  rely 
on  what  he  says;  but,  in  a  general  way,  could  you  not  tell  us  what  the 
^tuation  is? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  easier  to  deliver  sugar 
from  Yonkers,  taking  it  down  from  Yonkers  over  to  Jersey,  than  it 
would  be  from  Mott  Haven. 

The  Chairman.  What  plant  delivers  from  Mott  Haven? 

Mr.  Spreckeds.  I  simply  mention  that  because  that  is  within  the 
lighterage  district. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  lighterage  district  is  an  arbi- 
trarv  territorial  district? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  An  arbitrary  district  established  by  the  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  an  industry  happens  to  be  1  foot  on  the 
other  side  of  the  line,  they  do  not  get  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  do  not  get  it  if  it  is  on  the  other  side  by 
1  foot. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  these  limits  established  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know.  I  would  refer  you  to  the  traffic 
manager. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  sugar  refineries  are  located  within  the 
limits  of  the  lighterage  district? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  All  except  one  plant  of  the  National  at  Yonkers, 
and  the  Federal  at  Yonkers. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  them  except  one  plant  of  the  National  and 
the  Federal? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  I  might  state  that  the  National  at  Yonkers 
have  never  made  any  effort  to  join  with  us  in  tijing  to  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  tried  to  get  the  National  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  have  frequently  spoken  to  them  about  it.  They 
are  indifferent.    They  say  it  is  a  small  nouse. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  say  when  you  try  to  get  them  to 
aid  you  in  a  mutual  fight  on  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  do  not  say  anything. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  not  even  talk  to  you  about  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have  never  talked  with  them.  Our  traffic  man- 
ager has  talked  with  them  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  talked  to  them  personally? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  personally. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  conferred  with  Mr.  Post  about  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  have. 

The  Chairman.  And  whatever  negotiations  were  had  with  the  Na- 
tional  

Mr.  Spreckels  (interposing).  Were  handled  through  the  traffic  de- 
partment; but  it  seems  rather  strange  that  they  would  not  join 
with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  it  does;  and  that  is  the  season  I  wanted  to 
inquire  into  that.  How  far  are  you  from  the  literage  line  up  that 
way? 
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Mr.  Sprbgkels.  About  2  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  National  nearer  to  it  than  your  are^  or 
farther  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Spreokels.  We  are  about  half  a  mile  over  the  New  York  City 
line.    We  are  nearer  than  the  National. 
The  Chairman.  Nearer  to  the  lighterage  line  than  the  National? 
Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  bj  1,000  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Practically,  it  is  the  same  distance,  then5  acMthst 
does  not  make  much  difference  in  lighterage.    Are  there  points  within 
this  lighterage  district  that  are  farther  from  many  of  tbe  railroad 
terminals  than  your  refinery  is  ? 
Mr.  Sprbckbls.  Farther ?    No;  none. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  tiiat  it  would  be 
cheaper  and  more  expeditious  to  deliver  sugar  by  lighterage  from  tile 
Yonkers  factory  than  it  is  to  deliver  su^ar  f torn  some-  pomts  within 
this  lighterage  district  to  some  of  the  rauroad^ 

Mr.  Spreokels.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  about  sugar.    My  contention 
is  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  deliver  it  from  Yonkers  as  fr<mi  the  Have- 
mOTers  &  Elder  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
The  Chairman.  And  no  more  expensive? 
Mr.  Sprbckels.  And  no  more  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  more  reason  why  they  skould  paiy  it  in 
one  case  than  in  the  other? 
Mr.  Spreckixs.  None  that  I  can  see. 

The  Chairman.  We  happen  to  know,  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge  and  it  has  been  referred  to  during  this  hetfing^ 
that  finally  tl»8>  condition  appealed  to  you  mntlemen  as  being  so  un- 
fair that  you  brought  a  suit,  or,  possibly,  *  procediA^ "  woumI  be  a 
better  word,  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Mr.  Spreckels.  We  did. 

The  Chairman.  Against  whom  did  you  bring  these  proceedings? 
Against  the  American  Sugar  Befining  Co.  ? 
Mr.  Spreckels.  Against  the  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  You  charged  them  wifth  diserimintttion  against 
you? 
Mr.  SpRECiOBLa  With  discrimination. 
The  Chairman.  Through  tiiis  lightemge  business? 
Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  suit  is  now  pending  ? 
Mr.  Spreckels.  It  was  decided. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  decided  by  the  Intestate  Coioaierce  Cma- 
mission  in  your  favor? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  railroads  appealed  to  the  Com* 
merce  Court. 

The  Chairman.  And  got  a  temporary  restraining  order  pending 
a  hearing  before  that  court? 
Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  still  pending  in  that  dourt? 
Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  liable  to  come  up  any  time  soon? 
Mr.  Sfseckjels.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  now  pending  under  that  temporary  xe* 
straining  order? 
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Mr.  Spkbck£L8.  That  happened  while  I  was  away,  and  I  am  not 
familiar  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  know — ^you  seem  to  have  a 
pretty  wide  acquaintance  'with  the  business  of  our  country,  whether 
this  ligliterage  system  is  practiced  by  the  railroads  in  any  other  city 
on  the  continent! 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  I  believe  it  is.  I  rather  prefer  that  you  should 
inquire  of  our  traffic  manager  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  in  San  Francisco,  do  you  happen 
to  know  whether  lighterage  is  allowed? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  allowing  4^  cents  to  Arbuckle,  through 
his  Jay  Street  terminal-^^ 

Mr.  Spreckles  (interposing).  Which  is  Arbuckle? 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  to  the  American,  through  the 
Havemeyer  estate,  which  is  more  or  less  allied  with  it  in  some  ways, 
does  that  give  them  any  advantage  over  you  in  the  territory  they 
can  reach  out  and  send  their  sugars  to? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  To  the  extent  of  4^  cents — ^the  extent  of  the  light- 
erage. 

The  Chairman.  It  woidd  probably  cost  you  2  cents  to  perform  that 
lighterage? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  give  them  an  advantage  of  2^ 
cents? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  material  and  distinct  advantage  in  the 
distribution  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Certainly ;  that  is  about  50  cents  a  ton,  or  40  cents 
a  ton.  At  Yonkers  we  turn  out  1,250  tons,  and  40  cents  per  ton 
would  be  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Looking  at  it  from  another  angle,  does  that  affect 
to  any  considerable  and  material  degree  the  extent  of  territory  in 
which  you  can  operate  and  do  business? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  I  think  not;  because  our  price  is  universal.^ 
We  have  to  meet  that  condition. 

.The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  have  to  pocket  that  loss,  or 
they  have  that  much  advantage? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Thev  have  that  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  Ana  that  is  why  you  contended  it  was  a  discrimi- 
nation in  your  interstate  commerce  proceeding? 

Mr.  Sprbckei^.  That  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  lighter  your  stuff  by  contract? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  you  from  Yonkers?  I  think 
that  is  in  the  record,  but  I  will  ask  you  that  question. 

Mr.  Spbbckels.  I  think  it  is  3  cents,  but  I  think  it  might  be  done 
for  2^  or  3  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  get  4^  cents  allowance? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  get  4^^  cents  allowance. 

The  Chairman.  The  American  Co.,  if  the  Havemeyer  estate  be 
ccmsidered  for  the  purpose  of  this  question  as  a  part  of  the  Ameri- 
caiu  and  Arbuckle,  if  his  Jay  Street  terminal  is  really  an  American 
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institution,  get  what  amounts  to  a  reduction  of  4^  cents?    I  am 
asldng  this  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  understand,  upon  the  assumption  that  Have- 
meyers  are  not  the  American  Sugar  Refining  C!o.  now 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Of  course  if  the  Havemeyers  get 
this  entirely  independent  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and 
pay  more  than  you,  they  are  at  that  much  disadvantage  themselves? 

Mr.  SpRECKELfi.  Yes;  they  themselves  are  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  they  put  themselves  voluntarily  in  that 
position  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  idea  is  plenty  of  other  lighteraffe  com- 
panies would  do  it  cheaper  than  the  Havemeyer  estate  are  doing  it 
tor  them? 

Mr.  Sprbckem,  They  would. 

The  Chairman.  Because  they  carry  your  stuft  themselves  a  Ion£:er 
distance  for  a  much  smaUer  rate?  * 

Mr.  Sprecblels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Spreckels,  how  is  the  price  of  sugar  fixed  in 
the  United  States?  For  instance,  how  do  you  fix  the  price  of  refined 
sugar  from  day  to  day  ? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  Supply  and  demand,  wholly. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  first  place,  while  supply  and  demand  con- 
trol e^erythinff,  we  will  see  how  the  law  operates  specifically  in  this 
case.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  to  get  back  what  you  pay  for  your 
raw? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  aim  to.    We  do  not  always  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  try  to — ^at  least,  that  is  a  part  of  your  cal- 
culation ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  price  of  raw  sugar  fixed  in  New  York, 
at  this  harbor? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  same  way  as  competition  between  the  refiners 
as  to  who  will  pay  the  most  money  for  the  product. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  little  more  general  than  I  mean.  What 
ordinarily  are  the  determining  factors  in  what  is  the  market  price,  in 
the  absence  of  unusual  or  excessive  competition,  or  a  lull,  I  mean,  in 
the  ordinary  level  of  supply  and  demand  ?  Would  it  be  the  in-bond 
price  plus  the  duty? 

Mr.  Spreckles.  It  would  be  the  in-bond  price  plus  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  in-bond  price  includes  what  the  foreign 
importer  demands  for  his  sugar,  according  to  market  conditions — 
market  conditions  of  the  world — ^plus  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chahiman.  That  makes  the  in-bond  price? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  that  in-bond  price  you  add  the  duty 
charged  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  The  sugar  imported  ordinarily  is  96®  test? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  averages  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  duty  is  1.686  on  that  sugar  unless  it  comes 
from  Cuba? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  they  have  a  20  per  cent  concession. 
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The  Chairman.  They  have  had  a  20  per  cent  differential  since 
Januaij  1,  1904? 
Mr.  Sfreckels-  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Making  the  Cuban  rate  $1,348  a  hundred  pounds? 
Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  if  to-morrow  a  cargo  of  sugar  came  from 
Cuba — because  I  believe  you  get  the  bulk  of  sugar  imported  into  this 
port  from  Cuba,  doyou  not? 
Mr.  Spreckels.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  From  one  year's  end  to  another? 
Mr.  Spreckels.  The  bulk  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 
Suppose  a  cargo  of  sugar  came  in  from  Cuba  and  had  not  been 
bought  before  it  got  here,  I  understand  a  broker  would  handle  that 
for  the  Cuban? 

Mr-  Spbeckels.  Yes ;  and  his  business  is  to  go  from  one  refinery  to 
another  and  get  offers. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  would  go  to  the  American  and  the  others, 
and  whoever  he  saw  would  bid  for  the  raw  sugar.  He  would  say, 
"  Here,  I  have  a  cargo  of  Cuban  sugar."  He  would  see,  of  course, 
what  price  each  one  of  you  would  pay  for  it  That  is  the  market  way 
oi  doiii^  it — ^that  is  at  least  the  common-sense  way? 

Mr.  Sprbckelb.  He  generally  fixes  the  price,  or  generally  tenders 
it  at  a  price. 

The  Chairman.  He  makes  a  price  first,  does  he? 
Mr.  Spreckels.  He  makes  a  price  first. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  he  arrive  at  that  price  which  he  makes  ? 
Does  he  take  the  world's  quotation  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  always,  not  in  the  case  of  Cuban  sugar,  because 
it  frequently  sells  very  much  less  than  the  world's  quotation,  at 
times  when  there  is  a  pressure. 
The  Chairman.  When  the  stuff  is  rushing  in  ? 
3rlr.  Spreckels.  When  the  stuff  is  rushing  in,  and  everybody  wants 
to  realize  on  their  product,  they  rush  it  in,  and  they  are  glaH  some- 
times to  take  a  concession. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  ever  sell  for  more  than  the  world'n 
standard  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  never  gets  above  the  world's  standard.    I  have 
never  known  it  to  be  above  the  world's  standard.    I  do  not  think 
we  would  pay  it,  because  we  would  import  from  elsewhere. 
The  Chairman.  Whereabouts? 
Mr.  Spkeckels.  From  the  cheapest  market. 

The  Chairman.  From  Java  or  Hamburg  or  anywhere  else  where 
they  had  sugar? 

Mr.  Spre^els.  Wherever  they  may  have  it. 
The  Chairman.  From  where  do  you  import  besides  Cuba? 
)[r.  &nmcKEL8.  From  Java  or  from  Europe. 
The  Chairman.  T^Tien  yea  say  Europe,  that  means  from  France 
or  Germany! 

Mr.  Spkeckels.  From  Hamburg  mostly,  or  from  Austria. 
The  Chairman.  From  Austria— it  would  come  from  Hambnrir 
tben,  would  it  not!  '^ 

Mr.  Sfsckria.  Xo;  it  very  often  goes  down  to  Trieste,  down 
throo^  the  Mediternunean. 
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The  Chairman.  Sometimes  the  pressure  of  the  volume  of  Caban 
stock  on  the  market  depresses  it  a  little  under  the  world's  price,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  materially? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  Yes;  sometimes  quite  materially. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  just  go  back  a  moment  and  call  your  at- 
tention to  this  statement  from  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels's  evidence 
about  the  New  York  market,  because  one  of  my  colleagues  has  Ques- 
tioned the  accuracy  of  my  memory  on  that  matter.  Mr.  Spreckels, 
in  answer  to  my  questions,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  It  costs  you  as  much  to  lay  down  sugar  in  San  Francisco 
as  in  New  York? 

This  is  raw  sugar  we  were  referring  to  then. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact  all  of  our  contracts  are  based  upon  the 
price  prevailing  in  New  York  on  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  do  you  add  any  freight? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  ;  it  is  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  take  the  New  York  price  and  follow  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  it.  We  have  a  contract  covering  a  period  of  three 
years  with  the  Hawaiian  planters,  the  price,  of  course,  fluctuating  all  the  time. 
80  in  the  contract  we  stated  that  whatever  was  the  price  ruling  on  the  day  of 
the  arrival  of  the  cargo  is  the  one  that  will  prevail. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  prevailing  in  New  York  is  the  price  you  pay,  then, 
when  the  vessel  arrives  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Do  you  agree  with  that?  I  understood  you  to  say  that  is  a  mis- 
take— ^that  the  price  they  paid  was  a  quarter  of  a  cent  under. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  inclined  to  disagree.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
under. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  John  D.  Spreckels  undertook  to  supply  the 
committee  with  the  contracts  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  not  done  it;  he  has  not  supplied  us  with 
anything  yet.  I  think  we  will  have  to  send  for  him  a^ain.  Do  you 
know  why  he  has  not  sent  us  that  contract  he  was  asked  for? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  matters  he  was  to  supply  to  the  committee 
were  to  be  shown  by  the  record.  He  did  not  take  a  memorandimi  at 
the  time,  and  there  was  some  delay  in  getting  a  copy  of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  He  proposes  to  comply,  does  he? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  expecting  it  every  day. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  was  not  the  person  who  questioned  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement,  and  yet  I  did  understand — and  since  this  young 
man  [Mr.  Campbell]  nas  interpolated  the  suggestion,  I  want  to 
understand  if  it  is  correct.  I  did  understand  that  while  the  price 
at  San  Francisco  was  based  on  the  New  York  market  price,  on  account 
of  them  taking  a  long-time  contract  and  agreeing  always  to  take 
the  sugar,  and  thus  enabling  the  Hawaiian  people  to  escape  the 
necessity  of  storage,  that  they  did  pay  something — I  think  what  Mr. 
Claus  Spreckels  says  now — ^iJelow  the  market  price  of  that  day. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  testify  to  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not.  I  suggested 
I  wanted  to  know  about  that 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know? 
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Mr.  Cakpbbll.  I  am  not  informed  on  that 

Mr.  Madisok.  Somebody  has  testified  to  that  effect,  that  on  ac^ 
count  of  them  taking  all  of  their  product  and  escaping  storage,  they 
do  pay  less  the  amount  which  I  tnink  this  witness  stated. 

llie  Chairman.  He  testified  just  what  I  read  to  you. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  am  not  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  chair- 
man's statement    I  am  not  tne  person  who  did  that 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  make  any  difference  if  you  did,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  am  only  asking  the  question  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Rakbs.  The  record  will  show  exactly  what  he  testified. 

>£r.  Malby.  Perhaps  it  is  important  in  this  respect.  I  was  the 
one  suggested  the  chair  might  be  mistaken  about  that  matter,  and  it 
was  based  upon  this  fact — that  my  recollection  was  it  was  not  only 
based  upon  the  question  of  storage,  but  it  was  also  owing  to  the  fa^ 
that  there  was  a  reduction  made  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
freight  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  All  I  wanted  was 
to  get  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  ^Iadison.  I  think  the  chairman  is  right  as  to  what  John  D. 
Spreckels  testified  to.  My  recollection  has  been  refreshed  about  it — 
that  it  was  Atkins  who  told  us  that  that  was  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  Mr.  Atkins's  statement  cm 
that  point. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels's  testimony,  I  think,  is  in- 
correct— as  a  matter  of  fact  the  statement  made  by  the  present  wit'- 
ness  is  the  correct  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  there  is  a  conflict  in  what  Mr.  Spreckels 
stated.    He  may  very  well  be  honestly  mistaken  on  that 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  contracts  themselves  will  show,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  we  not  arrange  to  have  those  prices  in  San  Fran- 
cisco tabulated? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Spreckels  promised  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  we  not  arrange  to  have  Willett  &  Gray  do  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  were  tafidng  about  it,  but  we  have  not  yet 
taken  any  steps  about  it. 

Coming  back,  now,  to  the  question,  Mr.  Spreckels,  and  taking  the 
Cuban  illustration  of  a  shi{)load  of  raw  sugar  that  comes  here  from 
Cuba,  if  the  market  conditions  are  normal  and  there  is  not  a  par- 
ticular flood  on  the  market  from  Cuba,  would  the  price  be  somewhere 
near  the  world's  level  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  would^  plus  the  freight  and  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  duty,  of  course,  which  you  would  add  in 
this  case  would  be  the  Cuban  duty  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  it  would  he  $1,685. 

The  Chairman.  So  on  Cuban  sugar  you  add  $1,685? 

Mr.  Spreckela.  Yes.    What  would  be  the  world's  market? 

The  Chairman.  Then  under  normal  conditions  the  Cuban  planter 
would  get  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  duty  involved  in  what  is 
known  as  Cuban  reciprocity? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  He  would. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  ordinarily  the  Cuban 
planter  gets  the  benefit  of  that  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  As  a  rule  he  does  not 
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The  Chairman.  Who  gets  it?  Of  course  the  Government  gets 
that  much  less  duty. 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  The  consumer  gets  it  ultimately. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  prices  of  refined  sugar  ruled  less  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  bill  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  they  have. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  table  of  prices  prepared? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have  no  table  of  prices  prepared,  but  I  can  pre- 
pare them  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  some  figures  here  Mr.  Lowry  was  re- 
quested to  prepare,  and  my  understanding  was  he  would  probably 
have  them  ready  for  you  when  you  testified — certaih  tables  along 
that  line — and  if  you  can  do  it  I  will  ask  you  to  telephone  him  dur- 
ing the  noon  recess  and  ask  if  he  has  those  tables  prepared,  and  to 
bring  them  here  this  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  going  over  them 
with  you.  He  also  was  to  give  us  the  London  prices  for  a  number 
of  years.    I  believe  he  is  an  employee  of  yours? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Give  us  the  prices  you  actually  paid  here  in  New 
York  for  raw  sugar  and  what  the  London  prices  were  since  1900. 
That  is  what  we  want  and  that  is  what  he  was  to  give  us.  You  say 
ordinarily  your  judgment  is  the  consumer  gets  the  benefit  of  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  he,  if  the  Cuban  planter  adds  1.682 
instead  of  1.348? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Possibly  I  misunderstood  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  Who  gets  the  benefit  of  the  Cuban  differential  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  the  consumer  gets  it  largely,  because,  as  a 
rule,  the  Cuban  sugar  sells  below  the  world's  parity. 

The  Chairman.  Because  they  are  rushed  in  nere  at  a  certain  season 
of  the  year  and  the  market  is  flooded  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  the  idea.  If  they  could  control  the  mar- 
ket, they  would  take  the  1.685,  and  they  sometimes  do. 

The  Chairman.  But  ordinarily  they  are  not  well  enough  organized 
or  strong  enough  to  take  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  strong  enough. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  the  refiner  first  gets  it,  and  you  say 
eventually  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  crop  conditions  are  such  as  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Sometimes,  and  I  think  it  will  occur  this  year 
again  as  to  a  part  of  it.  I  think  it  will  meet  the  world's  market  this 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Why  this  year? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Because  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  crop,  and  we 
have  to  import  from  the  foreign  countries,  paying  the  full  duty. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  the  Cuban  can  say,  "  You  have  to 
pay  Java  so  much,  and  if  you  do  not  pay  me  that  much  I  will  not 
come  here." 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  were  well  organized  and  well  financed, 
they  could  always  do  that,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  could  get  it  all. 


•  • 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  see  any  reasonab^ '^ospect  of  their  be- 
in^  able  to  get  it  all  ?  *•••*/>. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  not  at  the  moment  •':*/*' 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  they  were  as  well  organized  a^'Mr.  Madi- 
son suggests  the  Hawaiian  planters  seem  to  be,  could  they  igr^b  the 
duty!  \;y.  . 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  they  could.  If  they  had  as  strong  a' cons* 
pany  there  in  Cuba  as  they  have  in  Hawaii,  I  think  they  could.    '   .'  '' 

The  Chairman.  In  that  event  the  Cuban  reciprocity  would  not  be  ' 
worth  a  cent  to  the  American  consumer? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Practically  a  monopoly.  The  Hawaiians  have  a 
monopoly.  If  one  organization  has  charge  of  the  product,  they  have 
a  monopoly  and  can  get  any  price  they  want. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  take  the  normal  condition,  when  sugar  is 
not  being  rushed  on  the  market,  the  Cuban  or  anybody  else  is  liable 
to  get  the  benefit ;  the  full  duty  is  liable  to  be  added  to  the  in-bond 
price? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  sugar  comes  in  a  rush  and  gluts  the  market, 
the  Cuban  is  liable  to  get  only  his  1.348  added? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  precisely. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  that  event  the  consumer  gets  the  benefit 
of  the  reduction? 

Mr.  SpRECKELa  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  the  intent  of  the  Government,  as  sug- 
gested just  now  by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Madison]  that  the  Culwin 
planter  should  get  this  reduction  in  the  Cuban  duty  ?  Is  that  your 
idea  of  the  legislation,  or  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  idea  was,  a  Cuban  planter  could  get  the 
benefit. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  intended  to  aid  the  Cuban  planter? 
•  Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it.    They  were  to 
give  us  certain  things  in  return,  however. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  was  a  reciprocal  agreement  that  Cuba  was  to  get 
that  benefit,  but  they  did  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  their  own  fault  if  they  do  not  get  it? 

Mr.  Speckels.  It  is  their  own  fault. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment,  does  the  amount  of  the  duty 
paid  on  raw  sugar  affect  the  price  of  the  refined  sugar  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  To  the  full  extent  of  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  if  we  were  to  make  sugar  free  it 
would  reduce  the  price  of  the  sugar  by  the  amount  of  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  By  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  if  we  were  to  cut  it  in  half  it 
would  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  by  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the 
duty? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  Unquestionably. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment,  how  much  of  a  reduction  in 
price  would  free  sugar  mean  to  the  American  consumer? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  You  are  speaking  of  refined  suCTr? 

The  Chairman,  xes. 
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•  • 


Mr.  Spreckeus.  Orailhlated  sugar! 

The  CHAIRMA>fr%li^ 

Mr.  SpRECE:i]^.'*Xpproximately  2  cents  a  pound. 
The  Chxjrmxs.  If  we  cut  the  duty  in  two,  would  it  be  as  much 
as  1  oonka^und,  do  you  think? 

l^T/^RECKELS.   It  WOuld. 

:.,ly^  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  studied  what  the  effect  would  be  on 
\  tfxeTevenues  to  cut  that  duty  in  two? 
'"/■ "  Mr.  Sfbeckels.  Not  that  phase  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  this 

Mr.  Spregkels  (interposing).  I  think  it  would  increase  very 
largely  the 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Importations? 

Mr.  Spreckei^^  If  it  were  cut  in  two,  it  might  have  the  effect  of 
giving  you  just  as  much  revenue  as  you  get  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  we  had  free  sugar,  we  would  not  get 
that  revenue. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  we  cut  it  in  two 

Mr.  Spreckels  (interposing).  I  think  you  will  get  as  much,  if 
not  more. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  importations  would  be  increased  ? 

Mr.  Sprecilels.  I  think  the  importations  would  be  increased  for 
this  reason:  I  think  it  would  build  up  other  industries  that  would 
consume  sugar  and  give  us  a  larger  export  market.  For  example,  in 
fruits:  Lots  of  fruit  is  raised  in  the  South  and  in  California  that  is 
not  presentable  at  the  table  or  fit  to  can,  that  could  go  into  the  shape 
of  jellies  and  jams.  I  myself  have  a  farm  out  in  California.  I  could 
not  do  anything  with  the  product.  I  raised  the  product  and  it  fell 
to  the  ground  and  is  what  they  call  windfalls. 

Mr.  Kaker.  The  fruit  industry  is  hampered  in  California  because 
of  those  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  A  good  deal.  A  good  jelly  will  take  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  itself  in  sugar.  All  that  is  good.  I  am  told 
that  the  packers  or  manufacturers  import  the  dry  fruit,  buying  the 
fruits  from  California  in  a  dried  state,  because  that  is  the  only  way 
they  can  transport  it,  and  they  then  inject  the  sugar  and  make  a  jam 
out  of  it,  and  we  import  to  this  country  those  products,  and  they  can 
do  it  because  they  have  cheaper  sugar.  1  say  the  consumption  of 
sugar  would  be  greatly  increased  in  the  shape  of  jellies  and  jams  and 
marmalades. 

The  Chairman.  Just  for  a  moment  right  there,  if  it  will  not 
disturb  you  too  much.  The  policy  of  the  English  Government  for 
manj  years  has  been  either  free  sugar  or  a  very  ^mall  duty  on  sugar, 
has  it  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  has  always  been  free  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  has  that  had  upon  the  jams  and 
marmalades  and  preserve  industry  of  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Spreckeij3.  Great  Britain  does  not  raise  any  fruit.  It  brings 
its  fruit  in  on  steamers,  running  in  from  the  Mediterranean,  They 
do  not  grow  a  pound  of  sugar,  but  they  built  up  that  industry. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  a  great  industry  there? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  has  a  tremendous  industry  there  that  furnishes 
the  world  with  its  marmalades  and  jams. 
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The  Chairman.  One  of  the  greatest  industries  in  the  United  King- 
dom? 

Mr.  Sfbeckeia.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  think  that  would  be  one  of  the  results  of  this 
sort  of  l^islation? 

Mr.  Sfregkels.  Unquestionably. 

The  Chairman.  Do  jSritish  prices  rule  higher  or  lower  ttian  Amer- 
ican prices  on  sugar  in  the  refined  state? 

Mr.  Sfregkelb.  Lower. 

The  Chairman.  Materially  lower? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  To  the  extent  of  the  duty  plus  their  duty  whidi 
thev  have  now. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  into  consideration  their  duty  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  have  a  nominal  duty  in  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  The  highest  I  think  is  not  quite  40  cents. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is  about  that,  I  think ;  less  than  one-half  cent  a 
pound. 

The  Chairman.  TMiat  would  be  the  effect,  in  your  judgment,  of 
free  sugar  on  the  sugar-cane  industry  of  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  From  my  experience  in  Hawaii,  I  would  say  it 
would  be  a  blessing  to  theuL 

The  Chairman.  T\Tiv? 

* 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  was  never  believed  that  in  Hawaii  they  could 
do  without  the  tariff,  or  rather  the  benefits  of  the  tariff  by  the  way  of 
redprocity. 

Tbe  Chairman.  This  Hawaiian  treaty  with  the  United  States,  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Spreckels,  Yes.  Everybody  was  making  vast  sums  of  money. 
Plantations  were  paying  as  high  as  80  per  cent  in  a  year  under  the 
reciprocity.  Then  they  came  into  the  state  where  they  allowed  their 
mills  to  run  down  and  paid  no  attention  to  them,  and  they  were  be- 
coming obsrfete.  Suddenly  the  tariff  was  removed  and  they  all  had 
to  go  in  and  hustle,  and  it  was  the  greatest  thing  for  Hawaii  that 
ever  happened,  and  I  think  any  planter  will  tell  you  that  today,  be- 
cause it  made  them  build  up  modem  mills  and  adopt  modem  methods 
and  modem  ways  of  planting  and  doing  it  in  a  scientific  way.  To- 
day thev  can  compete  with  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  result  of  it,  that  they  can  compete! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  To-day  they  can  compete  with  any  part  of  the 
world.  < 

The  Chairman.  That  quickened  the  industrv  and  advanced  it  ? 

Mr.  Spbeckkls.  Yes;  and  the  same  thing  will  happen  to  Ix>uisiana. 

1  have  gc»e  to  Louisiana  and  seen  the  way  they  operate  their  mills, 
some  years  ago.  but  I  should  send  most  of  them  to  the  junk  shop. 

The  Chair3(an.  They  testified  it  cost  them  3|  cents  to  make  a 
pound  of  raw  sugar  in  Louisiana,  whereas  the  world^s  average  is  only 

2  cents. 

Mr.  Spreckrls.  They  ou^t  to  do  it  for  1^  cents  if  they  had  mod* 
em  appliances  and  managra  their  business  properly. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  What  about  the  beet-sugar  people?  Do  you  think 
they  can  stand  without  this  fostering  and  kinaly  and  benign  protec- 
tion  our  Goremment  has  been  giving  them  all  these  years  I 

Mr.  Sfkbcszls.  Yes:  thev  can. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  say  that?  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  these  facts,  and  I  think  the  record  establishes  them:  They 
testified  they  have  the  beet  where  it  is  at  least  the  equal,  if  not  the 
undoubted  superior,  of  the  German  beet  or  the  French  beet  or  the 
Spanish  beet  or  any  other  beet,  and  that  they  use  Japanese  labor.  If 
those  things  are  true,  why  can  not  they  compete  with  those  countries? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  average  price  of  the  beet  in  Germany  is  $t> 
per  ton  and  in  this  country  $6  per  ton.  The  product  is  better  in  this 
country  than  in  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  In  percentage  of  sugar  matter? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  in  the  saccharine  qualities;  and  if  they  can 
not  exist  without  protection  of  80  per  cent,  they  had  better  retire. 
They  have  their  product  for  less  money  and  a  better  product;  why 
can  not  they  exist? 

The  Chairman.  They  say  labor  has  given  them  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  they  have  to  protect  American  labor. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  sorry  they  classify  their  labor  as  American, 

The  Chairman.  Why?  xou  have  been  out  there  and  know  the 
situation? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  are  all  raised  by  Japs  and  Hindus. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  American  labor  tney  want  us  to  protect  is 
really  Jap  and  Hindu  labor? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is  the  avariciousness  of  the  beet  people  that  they 
employ  them.  I  was  connected  with  the  Watsonvule  factory,  the 
first  successful  factory  in  the  United  States,  and  all  those  beets  were 
raised  at  $4  a  ton  by  tne  American  farmers.  The  Japs  were  not  work- 
ing in  the  field  at  that  time,  but  subsequently. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  in  the  beet  fields  of  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  on  earth  why  our  people  in 
the  favored  localities  of  the  West,  where  the  soil  and  climate  really 
make  the  industry  a  legitimate  one  and  unnecessary  to  have  hot- 
houses— is  there  any  reason  why  they  can  not  compete  without 
Government  aid  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Absolutely  none.  They  can  produce  sugar  in  this 
country — I  do  not  care  what  they  say — ^and  if  you  gentlemen  want  to 
get  the  facts  you  can  get  them.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  subpoena  the 
treasurers  of  these  di^rent  companies  to  produce  the  facts  from  their 
books.    They  will  speak  for  themselves.    That  is  the  best  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that.  We  had  better 
get  at  the  treasurers'  books  before  we  get  through. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  told  they  can  raise  sugar  at  2^  cents — ^the 
same  sugar  we  speak  of — or  for  2f  cents  they  can  make  granulated 
sugar  in  California. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pretty  low  competition  with  the  world's 
price,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  can  compete.  The  price  the  refiner  pays  for 
our  raw  sugar  to-day  the  price  we  pay  for  our  raw  sugar  is  at  least 
li  or  IJ  cents  more  than  the  cost  of  granulated  sugar  produced  by 
the  beet-sugar  industry. 

The  Chairman.  It  is? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir.  We  pay  more  for  the  raw  material  that 
we  import.    Do  they  need  protection?     I  do  not  think  so.    If  you 
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want  to  build  up  a  large  Japanese  and  Asiatic  colony  in  this  country, 
give  it  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  say  they  have  a  lot  of  American  people  and 
white  folks  and  good  folks  to  engage  in  this  industry,  and  that  they 
will  be  absolutely  ruined  and  out  of  business  if  they  have  to  pay  them 
on  the  basis  of  their  foreign  competitors — of  the  basis  on  which  their 
foreign  competitors  pay  their  laborers.    Is  there  anything  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  positive  you  can  do  it  mostly  by  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  The  manufacturing  part  is  done  mostly  by  ma- 
chinery ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  have  the  same  thing  in  sugar  refineries.  We 
are  perfectly  willing  to  compete  with  the  world,  and  I  claim 

The  Chairman  (mterposing).  You  have  a  differential  of  7^  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  between  raw  and  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  have.  •• 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  willing  to  say  that  differential  shall  go  ? 
Would  you  be  willing  to  see  it  go  ? 

Mr.  Spreckles.  Perfectly.    Take  it  off  the  raw 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Cut  it  off  horizontally  and  make 
them  alike. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Make  it  all  free? 

Mr.  Spreckles.  That  is  my  idea. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  relieve  my  mind,  if  you  can.'  It 
looks  to  me  as  if  that  differential  has  been  prohibitive.  I  notice 
refined  suffar  pays  into  the  treasury  only  something  like  $80,000  a 
year.    Is  that  because  of  the  excellence  of  our  refineries  ? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  That  is  the  sole  reason. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  the  duty  has  anything  to  do 
with  that? 

Mr.  Spreckles.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  there  were  no  duty  on  refined  sugar  it 
would  not  raise  any  more  revenue? 

Mr.  Spreckles.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  care  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  take  it  off. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  Dutch  standard?  The  contention 
is  advanced  in  some  quarters  that  the  Dutch  standard  is  put  in  to 
save  the  refineries,  and  if  the  Dutch  standard  were  wiped  out,  other 
sugars,  while  they  do  not  look  as  beautiful  as  this  ordinary  granu- 
lated, but  which  are  equally  as  wholesome  and  equally  as  good  with 
reference  to  the  amount  oi  saccharine  matter,  would  come  in.  Is 
there  anything  in  that  contention  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  there  were  anything  in  that  contention,  why 
should  they  bring  it  in  from  Porto  Eico  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  Porto  Rico  produces  that  class  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes.  Why  don't  they  bring  it  in  from  Hawaii? 
They  have  no  tariff.  They  are  not  dealing  with  the  Dutch  standard, 
which  is  obsolete.  .  ^ 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  amounts  to  anything? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  I  should  say  to  wipe  out  the  Dutch  standard  and 
the  polariscope.    The  polariscope  is  another  thing 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  the  real  scientific,  modem, 
up-to-date  test  of  sugar?    Is  that  the  idea? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  I  say  wipe  it  all  out  and  make  a  specific 
duty. 

The  Chairman.  Sugar  of  any  degree? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Make  it  free,  or  make  it  whatever  tariff  you  want 
and  put  it  on  there,  and  wipe  out  that  Dutch  standard,  and  wipe  out 
the  polariscopic  test.  In  other  words,  I  would  eliminate  everything 
that  would  tend  to  fraud,  and  I  think  the  greatest  frauds  would  be 
perpetrated  through  that  channel.  That  is  my  idea — ^to  wipe  out 
the  Dutch  standard  and  the  polariscopic  test,  and  make  a  specific 
duty  that  the  ordinary  laymen  can  understand.  That  is  wliat  I 
should  like  to  see  this  Government  do. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  just  ^ot  the  impression  that  you  think  fraud  is 
practiced  through  the  pdariscope  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  say  there  is  opportunity  for  it;  for  fraud  to  be 
practiced.  ^ 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  interesting,  Mr.  Qiairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Spreckels  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  In  other  words,  it  is  true  the  world  over  that  where 
there  are  chemists  it  is  generally  accepted  within  three-tenths  of 
a  degree,  and  that  constitutes  the  basis,  and  anything  that  is  inaccu- 
rate or  allowed  that  wide  a  margin  leaves  an  opening  where  mis- 
takes can  happen.  It  is  a  chemical  analysis  of  it.  In  other  words, 
the  ordinary  layman  does  not  understand  it,  and  I  say  put  the  tariff 
on  in  such  a  way  that  the  ordinary  layman  can  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  writing  a  tariff  bill  you  would  either 
say  free  sugar  or  you  would  say  so  much  duty  on  sugar  and  let  that 
mean  every  sort  or  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  the  idea,  and  eliminate  all  your  Dutch 
standards  and  degrees  and  refined  or  raw. 

The  Chairman.  Eliminate  everything  else  and  just  say  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  polariscope,  in  your  judgment,  a  scientific 
test  as  to  purity  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

ilr.  Madison.  But  not  accurate,  if  I  catch  your  statement? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  But  the  Cuban  eye  is  not  always  accurate.  I  can 
see  one  way.  I  have  myself  repeatedly  polarized,  and  I  can  not 
polarize  very  often  within  between  two  and  three  degrees,  because  my 
eyes  are  not  good  enough.  It  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  chem- 
ist and  the  human  eye. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  too  wide  a  margin? 

Mr.  Spreckels,  There  is  room  for  doubt.  You  must  eliminate  all 
possibility  in  that  respect.  It  may  be  intentional  or  otherwise.  All 
I  am  anxious  for  is  to  get  everybody  on  an  even  keel.  We  are  willing 
to  compete  with  everybody,  if  we  have  no  disadvantage  from  freight 
rates  or  tariffs. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  favor  free  sugar?  Would  it  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  refiners  to  have  free  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  I  'am  not'  reflecting  on  you  by  asking  that  ques- 
tion, but  in  order  to  know  your  viewpoints? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Because  we  could  increase  our  product. 
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The  Chairman.  Yoa  think  the  consumption  would  increase  I 

Mr.  Sfbecksls.  The  consumption  would  increase  tremendously,  I 
think.  I  think  you  would  build  up  a  large  chocolate  industry,  the 
compon^Eit  part  of  which  is  about  20  per  cent  of  sugar.  Your  con- 
den^^  milk  and  various  articles  that  are  now  imported  could  be  sup- 
plied from  this  country,  which  are  now  supplied  from  Europe. 

The  Chahlman.  Suppose  you  did  build  up  these  industries,  how 
would  the  consumer  of  chewing  gum,  for  instance,  get  the  benefit ! 
It  would  not  affect  the  price  of  such  small  by-products  as  that, 
would  it  f 

Mr.  Spkeckels.  I  do  not  know  the  sugar  contents  of  chewing  gum. 

The  Ctiathmax.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  sugar  in  it,  I  understand. 

Mr.  MAnisox.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  worry  about  that  very 
much. 

The  Chaismax.  The  consumer  would  not  get  much  benefit  from 
such  small  articles  as  that } 

Mr.  SraxcKOA,  In  a  general  way.  Instead  of  getting  probably 
fire  sticks,  he  might  get  six. 

The  Chaxkman.  In  other  words,  if  he  gets  any  benefit  of  those 
things^  it  would  be  that  he  would  get  probably  a  little  larger  quan- 
titr  for  the  same  small  amount  of  money  he  now  pays. 

iir.  Sfkeckeljs.  Chewing  gum  I  would  not  class  as  a  necessity  of 
life. 

The  Chaisiia:^.  And  it  does  not  matter,  according  to  our  rule  of 
taxation,  what  you  do  with  the  luxuries,  anyway. 

Is  there  any  other  advantage  to  the  refiner  that  would  come  from 
ather  free  raw  sugar  or  from  a  lower  duty  on  sugar?  You  would 
have  less  money  locked  up  in  your  business! 

Mr.  SptascKEiA  We  would  have  less  money  and  could  produce  the 
sugar  cheaper. 

The  Chaixmax.  You  think  the  consumer  would  get  the  benefit  of 
that? 

Mr.  Spkeckels.  Unquestionably. 

The  Chaxmea:^.  Whether  he  would  or  not  would  depend  on 
whether  there  was  real  competition  among  the  refiners  ? 

Mr.  SpsecTKXLfi.  It  all  depends  upon  that. 

The  Chaikmax.  If  they  were  organized  among  themselves  and  un- 
derstood each  other,  then 

Mr.  Spkeckels  (interposing).  He  would  not  get  the  benefit. 

The  Chaikxax.  Unless  they  gjot  so  avaricious  they  went  over  the 
worid^s  price  so  far  that  the  foreigno^  would  finally  ship  in  here  and 
compete  with  him? 

Mr.  Spkeckxls.  That  is  true. 

The  Chaikxast.  Even  if  it  injuriously  affected,  as  some  people  am- 
tend  it  would,,  the  beet  and  cane-sogar  industries  of  this  country,  do 
yoa  believe  it  would  add  industries  at  least  as  important  in  volnme 
to  the  country? 

Mr.  SflDEncxLB.  Suppcee  they  did;  they  can  raise  com  or  wheat  on 
the  same  land.  We  do  not  need  Japanese  labor  or  Chinese  l%bor  or 
Hindu  labor  to  raise  wheat  and  com  in  this  country. 

The  CMAneacAjr.  I  was  pursuing  somewhat  this  same  line,  that  a 
great  jam  indiBtry  or  a  great  preserve  industry  might  be  hnilr  trp  that 
was  at  least  as  valuable. 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  Everything  pertaining  to  it — ^your  lumber  in- 
dustry, you  tin  industry,  and  everything  that  goes  toward  making 
the  package,  and  the  labor — all  that  would  be  benefited. 

The  Chair31an.  Mr.  Lowry  is  the  manager  of  your  sales  depart- 
ment, is  he  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  He  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  he  is  the  chairman  or  secretary  of 
what  is  known  as  the  committee  of  wholesale  grocers  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  orcanization  that  we  have  heard  a  good 
deal  about,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  can  add  anything  to  the 
information  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Lowry  on  that  subject.  How  did 
this  committee  come  to  be  formed  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have  not  read  Mr.  Lowry's  testimony.  I  can  tell 
the  origin  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  tell  us. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  had  asked  Mr.  Lowry,  in  the  sales  department,  to 
go  ahead  and  do  what  he  could  in  order  to  get  all  his  friends  to- 

? ether,  to  form  some  sort  of  an  association  if  he  could,  and  present  to 
!ongress  or  the  Members  of  Congress  what  they  thought  on  the  sugar 
tariff. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  the  origin  of  the  wholesale  grocers' 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  origin. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  real  bona  fide  grocers  and  are  of  some 
importance,  most  of  them,  in  their  respective  communities? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  you  will  find  a  list  of  them  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  happens  three  of  them  are  from  my  State,  and 
I  happen  to  know  them  very  well.  Three  of  them  are  from  Georgia, 
and  are  very  good  men.    I  will  testify  to  that  extent  myself. 

This  committee  of  wholesale  grocers  has  conducted  quite  a  propa- 
ganada  for  the  ideas  for  which  you  stand  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  have. 

The  Chairman.  The  wholesale  g^rocers'  committee  has  printed  cir- 
culars and  distributed  literature  in  a  proper  and  legitimate  wav 
throughout  the  country  among  the  people,  and  also  have  sent  sucn 
literature  to  Members  of  Congress,  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
both  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  believe  so.  I  was  not  here.  I  asked  Mr.  Lowry 
to  do  that — to  go  out  and  beat  the  drum  and  make  a  noise. 

The  Chairman.  Were  various  matters  of  a  like  nature  sent  out 
with  your  sugar  from  the  Federal  refinery  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  Mr.  Lowry  testified  that  the  Federal 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  had  practically  paid  the  expenses  of  this  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  so. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  he  did  not  know  of  any  other  considerable 
contributor  to  this  expense  fund? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  I  think  we  have  practically  put  up  the  money 
for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  know,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  myself,  whether  you  know  anything  about  this  circular? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  You  mean  as  to  the  origin  of  it? 
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The  Chairman.  Ye&  Did  you  origiiiate  that,  or  how  was  it 
done! 

Mr.  Sfkeckels.  You  hare  asked  Mr.  Lowiy,  but  I  will  state  that  I 
had  asked  him,  before  I  left,  to  get  this  up  in  the  form  it  was  gotten 

The  Chatbmax.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  on 
which  these  statements  were  based! 

Mr.  Spkeckeus.  Yes;  and  I  furnished  the  pictures.  I  wired  on  to 
get  the  actual  pictures  from  the  fields  in  California,  and  sent  them 
on  to  Mr.  Lowrv,  so  we  could  hare  it  in  this  form,  side  bv  side. 

The  Chairilax.  To  illustrate  this  American  labor  idea,  you  wanted 
these  pictures? 

Mr.  Sfbeckzls.  I  wanted  to  see  the  pauper  labra*  of  Europe  and 
the  American  farmer,  so  called. 

The  Chauoiax.  Are  these  pictures  real  pictures! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  real  pictures. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  considerable  comment  about  the 
fact  that  one  of  th^n  is  apparently  what  is  called  a  strawberry  PAtch. 
YThat  do  you  say  about  that!  £[ow  did  that  get  in  there!  What 
was  the  object  of  putting  that  picture  in  among  the  pictures  that 
generally  relate  to  tne  beet  culture! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  suj)po9e  to  show  the  western  farmer  and  what 
they  do  in  other  directions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  Japanese  in  that  picture,  or  Hindus,  or 
something  like  that! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  are  Hindus.  They  are  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  Hindus.    I  was  rather  surprised 

The  Chairman  (inteiposing).  The  idea  was  to  show  labor  condi- 
tions generally  on  th^e  big  ranches  in  the  West ! 

Mr.  Sfseckeub.  Yes.  In  other  words,  you  have  there  the  idea  that 
they  are  raising  strawberries  by  the  Japanese  and  Hindu  laborers, 
when  they  are  not  raising  beets.  They  use  the  same  labor.  In  the 
mill  they  do  use  white  men  very  largely;  and  from  what  I  understand 
they  operate  the  mill  for  three  months  and  then  let  them  tramp  over 
the  State  for  the  next  nine  months.  California  abounds  with  tramps. 
Thev  have  the  climatic  conditions,  so  they  can  walk  the  railroad 
tnu^  every  day  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Baker.  Thev  live  in  summer  the  vear  round  in  California  bv 
tramping. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  A  good  country  for  tramps.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  H1XD6.  Some  of  those  German  beet  laborers  in  this  picture 
seem  to  have  on  "^  stovepipe  "  hats.    May  the  witness  explain  that ! 

The  Chairman.  3fr.  Spreckels,  you  will  notice  in  the  Grerman  pic- 
ture there  a  photograph  of  beet-sugar  laborers  in  Grermany,  the  fea- 
ture to  which  ^fr.  Hmds  calls  attention.  I  see  under  that  picture 
this  statement: 

This  is  a  reprodaction  from  a  photograph  which  appeared  in  the  American 
Sugar  Industry  and  Beet  Sugar  Gazette. 

My  colleague^  Mr.  Hinds,  suggests  that  it  has  been  mentioned 
during  the  hearing  that  this  picture 

Mr.  HrxDS  (interposing).  I  think  the  picture  shows  some  of  these 
beet-sugar  laborers  have  on  "  stovepipe "  hats.  I  have^  asked,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  he  will  explain  why  they  all  wear  " stovepipe"  hats. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hinds  suggests  this  shows  some  of  these  peo- 
ple have  on  silk  hats.    What  have  you  to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  do  not  look  silky  to  me.  There  may  be  a 
boss  in  the  background  somewhere. 

Mr.  Garbett.  Mr.  Fordney  suggested  that  this  was  taken  at  a 
picnic. 
■    The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that,  Mr.  Spreckels? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  picture  speaks  for  itself.  I  saw  the  picture 
in  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Gazette.  That  was  the  inspiration. 
That  inspired  me  to  get  up  these  others. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  a  pretty  good  looking  lot  of  people. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  spoke  of  the  pauper  labor,  and  there  was  the 
inspiration.  I  said,  let  us  find  out  what  the  American  farmer  looks 
like. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  put  the  German  on  one  side  and  the  so- 
called  Americans  on  the  other? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  American  Beet  Sugar  Gazette  has  never  pub- 
lished a  picture  since,  I  am  told. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  the  pictures  there  show  Japs 
and  Hindus  better  than  the  majority  of  them  appear  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  you  are  from  California,  Judge  Raker? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  I  was  surprised  when  I  saw  the  pictures  in  print. 
If  it  is  of  interest  to  the  committee,  I  should  like  to  bring  up  some 
photographs  of  Hawaiian  conditions  and  show  you  what  they  really 
look  like. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have  a  number  of  photographs. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  very  much  interested  in  them. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  show  the  conditions  in  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  circular  it  is  stated : 

The  fact  that  foreign  labor  is  employed  almost  exclusively,  both  in  the  flelds 
and  factories,  is  carefully  concealed. 

Is  foreign  labor  employed  almost  exclusively  in  the  fields  and 
factories? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Altogether? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  beet  sugar  fields  of  the  West? 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  In  the  beet  sugar  fields  of  the  West.  There  are 
exceptions,  possibly,  in  the  nature  of  the  field  boss  or  something 
like  that. 

The  Chairman*  But  the  rank  and  file 

Mr.  Spreckecb  (interposing).  The  rank  and  file  are  all  Japs  or 
Hindus. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  about  the  field  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Spreckbi.8.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  true  as  to  factory  laborers,  or  do  they  have 
many  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  think  some  are  skilled 
laborers,  and  many,  I  am  told,  are  pick-up  laborers,  catch-as-catch- 
can,  from  the  tramps  that  come  through  the  country. 
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The  Ch-urman.  The  proportion  of  factory  labor  to  field  labor  is 
very,  very  small  in  the  beet  sugar  industry,  is  it  not  ? 

lir.  Spseckels.  It  must  be  very  small,  possibly  10  per  cent — 10  per 
cent  of  the  labor  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  If  100  per  cent  represents  the  field  labor,  10  per 
cent  would  represent  the  factory  labor  ? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  just  guess  at  that  ? 

Mr.  Spreck£L8.  I  just  ^ess  that  off.  I  should  sav  less  than  10, 
because  I  am  familiar  with  Hawaii,  where  I  have  worKed.      ^ 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  among  these  beet-sugar  people  in 
California,  right  in  the  fields? 

Mr.  Sfreckex£.  Yes.  I  think  you  will  find  that  pretty  nearly 
correct 

The  Chairman.  I  see  another  statement  to  this  effect: 

In  other  States  immigration  of  Russian  and  Mexican  low-priced  labor  is  en- 
couraged, so  that  the  worlc  of  cultivating  will  be  done  at  the  minimum  cost,  etc. 

Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  is  true  about  Mexicans  and  Rus- 
sians and  that  sort  of  labor? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  I  have  seen  the  Mexicans  coming  in — I  can  not 
recall  the  place. 

Mr.  Raker.  Around  Chino? 

Mr.  Spreck£]J9.  I  have  seen  Mexicans  around  Chino  and,  I  think, 
around  Oxnard. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  estimate  the  tariff  on  sugar  costs  the 
American  consumer  of  sugar  in  a  year?  How  much  does  it  add  to 
the  annual  bill  of  the  American  people  for  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  About  $150,000,000. 

The  Chapman.  The  Government,  I  believe,  from  the  reports 
which  we  have,  gets  something  like  $50,000,000  of  that  in  revenue. 

Mr.  Sfregkeus.  Yes. 

The  Chahiman.  Who  gets  the  other  $100,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  growers  in  Hawaii  and  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  The  beet-sugar  people  and  the  Louisiana  cane 
people  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  the  beet-sugar  people  and  the  Louisiana  cane 
people. 

Tne  Chahiman.  Do  the  refiners  of  cane  sugar  get  any  of  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  ;  they  get  nothing. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  They  get  the  differential,  do  they  not?  You  do 
not  believe  they  get  that  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  do  not  get  the  differential.  The  differential 
amounts  to  nothing. 

The  Chahiman.  If  they  were  strong  enough  in  business  ability 
and  in  other  ways,  that  differential  would  not  protect  them  from 
the  foreign  refiner? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  ;  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  count  that  they^  get  nothing  from  it? 

Mr.  iSpRECKELS.  They  get  nothing  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  gave  us  a  figure  just  now  that  I  want  to  un- 
derstand. What  did  you  say  it  ought  to  cost  to  manufacture  a  pound 
of  beet  sugar? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  They  should  produce  beet  sugar  for  2f  cents  per 
pound,  for  granulated  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  ready  to  go  on  the  table? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Ready  to  go  on  the  table  of  the  American.  How- 
ever, I  understand  there  is  some  testimony  in  which  they  have  in- 
cluded in  the  cost  of  production  the  freight. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  added  that  to  your  figures? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No.  We  do  not  add  freights  as  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  production. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  that  you  could  give  to  the 
'committee  the  reasons. you  have  for  making  that  statement  and  how- 
you  arrive  at  that  figure. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  was  told  so  by  my  father,  before  his  death,  that 
that  was  the  fact.     He  was  interested  and  he  knew. 

The  Chairmai^.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  beet  sugar,  was  he 
not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  guess  he  was  the  first  successful  pioneer. 

The  Chairman.  Tne  first  successful  pioneer  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  said  he  could  make  it  at  2|  cents  ptf 
pound? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  reason  except  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  if  you  will  figure  back.  They  pay  $5  a  ton 
for  beets. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  cases  they  have  testified,  in  Michigan, 
that  they  pay  a  little  more  than  that,  but  you  say  $5,  in  your  judg- 
ment, is  the  average? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Give  them  what  they  want ;  make  it  $6. 

Mr.  Raker.  $5.50  is  the  highest,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  figures  in  your  own  way.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  accurate  or  not. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  you  want  to  go  to  localities  where  it  is  not 
intended  that  nature  should  grow  a  tning 

The  CiuiRMAN  (interruptmg).  In  other  words,  where  it  is  a  hot- 
house? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes:  if  you  want  the  wheels  of  prosperity  to  turn 
go  to  Alaska,  thousands  oi  miles,  and  cover  it  under  ^ass,  a.nd  you 
will  help  the  glass  factories  just  as  you  have  the  coal  mines  and 
evervthing  else. 

Tne  Chairman.  And  they  could  raise  grapes  under  those  con- 
ditions? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  You  can  raise  anything  you  want  to.  Take  $6.50. 
How  many  tons  does  it  take? 

The  Chairman.  Make  your  own  figures  on  the  basis  of  what  you 
think  about  it. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  will  be  liberal ;  I  will  say  7  tons  of  beets  to  manu- 
facture 1  ton  of  sugar.  Seven  times  $5.50  is  $38.60.  To  that  should 
be  added  possibly  flO  a  ton — I  will  call  it  $20 — ^that  is  $58.50  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  $20  a  ton  for  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  For  manufacture.  I  claim  it  can  be  done  for  $10 
a  ton,  but  I  will  give  them  the  benefit  of  it  and  double  it.  That 
brings  the  cost  up  to  $58.50.  That  is  $2,925  per  100  pounds — ^less 
than  3  cents  a  pound. 
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Hie  CTf%nnf%y.  That  m^as  all  die  %iirnig  toq  mamted  to  do  to 
aniTe  at  titat  amomitJ 

Ifr.  5«eix3lXi^  Hiat  k  alL   lamliberal:  that  isextranehrlifaenJ. 

The  Chjokilax.  Of  course  rem  have  bc€  indiided  ia  that  aaj 
Tmlne  of  the  plain:  or  interest  on  t^  moDey  or  inear  aiMi  tiear  f 

Jfr.  SrsDCKELS.  I  am  allowing  the  $10  'addiiic«Kal  f(xt  that. 

The  CisuumMxs.  That  coiners  it  f 

Mr.  SrvBCKOA.  I  think  that  will  cover  all  that. 

The  CHJOKJtAX.  And  a  fair  inocme  on  the  investment  f 

Mr.  Srcceel&  Yes.  I  think  if  yon  will  send  for  the  treasurers 
of  the  different  companies  and  ask  them  to  produce  the  staitemeniB, 
Toe  will  verify  aU  the^e  figures,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  have 
to  go  oat  to  Michigan  to  get  it.  I  think  thev  are  so  interwoven  with 
tbe  American  Sugar  Befining  Co.  that  ii  you  will  subpoena  die 
Asierican  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  supply  these  figures  you  will  find 
they  have  them.    I  know  they  do  get  statemmts  from 

The  Cbaikmax.  We  will  see  if  we  can  find  them. 

Mr.  B%gTgt.  They  have  agreed  to  furnish  all  those 

Mr.  Maoisox.  I  suggest  that  be  done  right  now.  I  make  a  motion, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  those 
figures  right  here  in  this  town«  we  ought  to  have  them. 

Mr.  SnoDCKELS.  I  believe  thev  have. 

Mr.  Maoison.  We  ought  to  have  those  data,  and  I  make  the  re- 
<(iMst^  as  a  monber  of  the  committee,  that  a  subpcena  duces  tecum  be 
issued  for  them  to  produce  all  the  evidence  they  have  that  may  bear 
npcn  the  cost  of  beet-sugar  production. 

The  Chaikkak.  This  is  not  the  time  to  make  the  motion.  The 
Amir  will  do  all  he  can  to  get  that  information  for  the  committee 
from  any  source  cm  earth. 

Mr.  Rakkr.  When  each  one  of  these  witnesses  wait  on  the  stand, 
I  requested  if  he  had  a  monthly  or  semimonthly  or  semiannual  state- 
ment that  he  furnish  it,  and  e^rh  one  agreed  to  immediately  proceed 
to  prepare  such  statements.    Are  they  ready  at  this  time  i 

Mr.  Ckawfobd.  That  request  has  not  be^  made  before. 

Mr.  Madisox.  There  is  not  a  man  on  this  committee  that  has  a  more 
epen  mind  on  this  matter  than  I  have.  I  have  a  right  to  say  that, 
becanse  I  have  not  taken  a  side  in  either  part  of  the  tju-iff  controversT 
nor  on  any  other  proposition.  I  have  tried  to  bring  out  the  facts  as  i 
understooid  th^m.  ana  I  say  that  now,  when  we  are  here  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  time  is  ripe  to  get  action  on  this  proposition  just  sug- 
gested by  this  gentleman — ^3^fr.  Spreckels — and  I  think  we  ought  to 
et  after  it  and  go  ri^gfat  into  this  question  if  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
ing  Co.  has  that  mfcM-mation. 

Mr.  "RAgica.  I  think  it  is  justifiaUe  under  the  circumstances  to  act 
on  Mr.  Madison^s  suggestion. 

Mr.  Maoisox.  It  just  takes  half  a  minute  to  ord^  a  subpoena  decus 
tecum. 

The  Chaikmax.  If  you  will  draw  it,  I  will  sign  it  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Ckawfobd.  If  t&e  chairman  of  the  committee  will  give  me  an 
eiact  transcript  of  what  is  wanted,  I  can  furnish  it  and  I  can  assure 
him  it  will  be  produced  whenever  he  sajrs. 

The  Chaisicax.  I  am  not  going  to  suspend  this  examination  to  do 
anything  now. 
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Mr.  Crawfovd.  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  is  in  New  York.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  is  wanted.  If  the  stenographer  will  make  a 
transcript  of  exactly  what  the  committee  desires,  I  will  see  that  it 
is  taken  up  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  furnish  you,  durins  the 
daj  or  as  soon  as  possible,  with  a  transcript  of  this  part  or  the 
evidence.  Will  you  furnish  it  in  that  way?  I  will  make  the  verbal 
request,  which  we  can  not  enforce  unless  we  procure  service  of  a 
subpoena  to  produce  that  if  you  have  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  May  I  ask  whether  or  not  they  prepared  the  statement 
requested  heretofore  of  these  witnesses? 

Mr.  Crawford.  They  are  all  being  prepared.  We  can  not  pre- 
pare these  things  overnight.  I  have  not  had  a  minute;  I  have  oeen 
m  attendance  on  the  committee,  every  day,  as  you  know,  and  I  have 
to  take  charge  of  all  these  things,  but  they  are  being  prepared  and 
will  be  submitted  next  week.  I  want  to  Know  accurately  what  you 
want,  however. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  furnish  it  to  you,  and  it  is 
very  kind  of  you  to  waive  service  of  a  subpoena. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  would  suggest  you  have  the  witness  designate  a  little 
more  specifically  what  papers  he  thinks  there  are. 

The  Chairman.  What  papers  do  you  think  the  American  Sugar 
Befininj?  Co.  have  that  wiU  show  this  information? 

Mr.  Sfreckei^.  I  think  they  would  have  the  monthly  statements 
of  these  various  companies,  the  monthly  financial  and  operating 
statements. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  which  the  trust  owns  stock  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Mr.  Crawford.  What  else? 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anvthin^  else  other  than  that? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mightyou  not  show  also  the  annual  statements? 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  annual  statements  throw  any  light  on  the 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  monthly  financial  and 
operating  statements,  showing  the  cost  of  producing  one  pound  of 
granulated  sugar  at  the  factory,  is  what  you  want.    They  have  those. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  covers  what  you  want,  does  it?^ 

Mr.  Madison.  I  do  not  know  what  the  fact  is. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  m^an  as  to  whether  you  have  them  or  what  the 
cost  of  production  is.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  make  it 
broad  enough  so  there  can  be  no  equivocation  about  it — anything  that 
pertains  to  the  cost  of  production  of  beet  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  do  that  without  subpoena,  we  will  not 
serve  the  subpoena. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Whatever  we  have  we  will  produce  without  sub- 
poena.   

Mr.  Raker.  While  they  are  producing  the  beet-sugar  figures,  I  ask 
that  they  produce  the  cane  sugar  as  well. 

Mr.  Orawford.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  they  have  that. 
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Mr.  SnKBGKB&  I  want  to  sstate  that  I  do  not  know  as  a  fact  that 
diej  haiTB  this,  hot  I  thmk  they  have. 

Mr.  Madibok.  I  understood  what  Judge  Baker  wanted  was  the  cost 
of  refining,  the  cost  of  prodncticMi  and  of  refining.  Do  you  mean  the 
cost  of  refining  cane  sugar! 

Mr.  ^Rj^^TKM.  Yes. 

The  CHATaiffAx.  Add  that  to  TOur  list,  Mr.  Crawford. 

Mr.  Madibox.  Let  us  include  \[r.  Spreckels  also. 

The  Cbaismak.  I  am  going  to  question  him  closely  on  that  points 

It  is  now  1  o^'dock,  sentl^nen,  and  we  will  take  a  recess  until  2 
cTcIock,  at  whidi  time,  Mr.  Spreckds,  we  wiU  resume  your  examina- 


(Thereupcm,  at  1  o^'dock  p.  m..  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  oVlock 
p.  m.) 

AFTER  R£C£SS. 

The  committee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2 
oVlock  p.  m. 

TESIOLOWT  OF  MS.  CLAITS  A.  SPBSCKELS — Continiied. 

The  Chaibmax.  Mr.  Spreckels.  when  we  adjourned  at  the  noon 
recess  you  were  just  giving  your  estimate  on  the  real  cost  of  produc- 
ing a  pound  of  beet  sugar.  Could  you  make  us  a  similar  estimate  on 
cmne  sugar! 

Mr.  S^*BECKEL5.  Yes.    I  have  a  memorandum  for  Hawaii. 

The  Chatbitak.  Suppose  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  can  give  you  the  figures  for  possibly  a  great 
many  plantations  for  a  series  of  years. 

The  Chairmak.  Let  tis  go  into  that.  Have  you  those  memo^ 
randums  with  you  now! 

yir.  Spbeckixjb.  I  will  have  those  on  Monday.  I  loaned  them  to 
Mr.  I»wrey.  and  this  being  Saturday  afternoon,  he  is  not  in  his 


The  CeAiBitAX.  You  would  rather  take  that  up  Monday  morning! 

Mr.  Spkeckcus.  Yes. 

The  Chairjcan.  Would  you  care  to  give  us  a  general  estimate, 
just  for  the  informaticm  ci  the  committee,  and  subject  to  this  re- 
vision that  you  will  make  on  Mcmday  morning! 

Mr.  Spkbckei^  WelL  approximately,  it  is  less  than  two  and  a 
half  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  after  paying  the  freight. 

The  Chatbmax.  In  the  raw  state! 

Mr.  Sfbeckels.  Yes. 

The  Chaikxak.  How  much  as  to  the  finished  product ! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  In  this  market  we  are  paying  to-day  4f . 

The  Chaikmax.  For  the  raw  stuff? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes.  Similar  stuff  which  would  cost  them  two 
and  a  half,  less  than  two  and  a  half,  deliv^^  in  San  Francisco,  after 
paying  freight. 

The  Chairmak.  It  could  be  refined  and  put  on  the  market  at 
approximately  the  same  figure  that  you  have  given  for  the  beet 
8u«r! 

Mr.  Sprbckxls.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost,  or  what  did  it  cost^  to  refine 
a  Dound  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Spbecejsls.  It  depends  upon  what  you  call  the  cost;  the  cost 
of  manufacturcj  package,  labor,  fuel,  water,  and  everything  like 
that  enters  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  approximate  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  From  that  standpoint  the  cost  of  manufacture 
is  less  than  30  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  In  addition  to  that,  you 
must  calculate  on  the  loss  of  sugar  in  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  loss  is  that — 3  per  cent? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No.  More  than  that.  Ninety-six  per  cent  of 
sugar  contains  only  96  pounds  of  pure  sugar  in  the  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  loss  of  4  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  balance  is  composed  of  dirt,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  4  per  cent  loss? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Plus  the  mechanical  loss. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  mechanical  loss  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Well,  that  varies  very  much.  You  might  say  the 
total  loss  would  be  7^  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  on  sugar  testing  96^  you  would 
have  a  7  per  cent  loss  from  the  standpoint  of  100. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Approximately  98  pounds  of  granulated  sugar 
would  be  produced,  so  that  would  be  7  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  7  cents  a  hundred  for  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  ;  7  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  sugar.    Now,  the 

f resent  price  depends  upon  the  price  you  pay  for  the  raw  materi&L 
f  it  is  4  cents,  or  7  per  cent,  your  loss  would  be  28 ;  5  per  cent,  your 
loss  would  be  35. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  figure  it  at  5. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  would  be  35. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  which  is  the  30 

Mr.  Spreckels  (interposing).  Which  would  be  65  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  represent  a  fair  approximate  stand- 
ard of  the  cost  of  refining? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  would. 

The  Chairman.  Will  your  factory  be  somewhere  around  that  cost? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  exceeding  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  American  ought  not  to  exceed  tliat, 
ought  it?  In  other  words,  that  is  the  general  standard  for  all  re- 
fineries ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  approximately ;  for  your  purposes  that  would 
be  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  present  differential  is  how  much  a  hun- 
dred? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  present  is  seven  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  does  not  even  make  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No.  But  if  you  take  your  sugar  you  get  your 
cost  down  to  2i  cents  or  3  cents,  instead  of  5^  as  you  suggested  just 
now. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  make  it  35,  half  as  much  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  would  be  21  cents.  You  can  manufacture  your 
product  at  4  cents  a  hundred  cheaper  than  at  5  cents. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  with  the  tariff  all  off  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  with  the  tariff  all  off.      . 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  be  30  and  21  ? 

Mr.  Sfr£CK£L8.  You  would  have  greater  protection  with  the  tariff 
all  removed  than  you  would  have  at  7^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  event,  to  suggest  an  illustration,  50  cents 
would  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  refinement? 

Mr.  Spr£CK£ls.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  these  figures  you  have  not  included  any 
refiner's  profit  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  No,  sir. 

The 'Chairman.  Of  course,  a  profit  would  have  to  be  secured  on 
the  investment? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Well,  what  the  traflSc  will  bear,  usually. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  reasonable  way  to  figure  it  would  be  on 
investment,  depreciation,  and  such  things  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Precisely. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  is  not  made  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  Spreckeijs.  No. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Can  he  give  us,  or  be  able  to  give  us,  the  adtual  fig- 
ures? 

The  Chairman.  We  are  asking  everybody,  and  will  ask  you,  too, 
if  you  can,  to  give  us  from  your  own  factory  the  actual  figures  on 
that  cost,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  you  would  be  concerned  with  that. 
I  have  given  it  to  you  approximately  correct,  and  it  is  not  over  that; 
I  do  not  know  what  you  want  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  might  want  to  know  if  it  was  much  imder 
that. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is  not  so  much  under  it;  it  is  approximately 
correct. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  an  approximate  estimate,  then,  of 
the  figures?    Those  might  vary. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  does  not  vary  over  5  cents  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  pretty  close.  You  referred  to  some 
pictures  that  you  were  going  to  get  for  the  committee.  Are  those 
the  pictures  that  you  have  there  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  think  you  want  to  put  them  in 
the  record. 

The  Chairman.  No.  I  thought  we  would  look  at  them  and  have 
them  for  the  information  of  the  committee.  However,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  wait  imtil  all  the  members  of  the  committee  are 
present. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  did  you  do  about  the  statement  of  the  exact 
cost?    Did  you  pass  that  for  the  present? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  he  gave  it  quite  closely,  I  was  satisfied. 
He  said  he  was  within  5  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and  that  was  as 
near  as  we  wanted  to  go,  I  thought. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  can  say  for  your  information  that  when  I  say 
5  cents,  it  varies  from  time  to  time,  depending  on  the  labor  condi- 
tions, on  the  coal 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  And  on  the  price  of  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  the  cost  of  refining  was  to 
srnne  extent  determined  bv  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  because  there  was 
a  waste  in  the  raw  sugar! 
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The  Chaibman.  So  when  you  speak  of  the  process  of  refining,  it 
woald  be  applicable  to  both  beet  and  cane  refining? 

Mr.  Sfr£CK£L8.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hnvns.  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  your  examination,  bat 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  a  question  there  about  the  different 
processes.  I  have  imderstood  that  cane  refining  was  more  costij  than 
beet  refining,  but  I  will  take  that  up  after  you  are  through  with  the 
witness. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  him  one  question  in  order  to  illustrate 
Tour  idea.  Is  it  more  costly  to  refine  raw  cane  sugar  than  it  is  raw 
beet  suj?ar? 

Mr.  Sfr£GK£LS.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  the  same? 

Mr.  SpRECKEiiS.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  same  expense? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  Practically  the  same  expense. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  produce  the  same  amount  with  the  same 
equipment?  I  mean,  woula  your  refinery  at  Yonkers  put  out  as 
mucn  cane  as  beet? 

Mr.  Spreckelb.  Precisely  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  the  same  expense? 

Mr.  Sprecsiels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  are  satisfied,  from  personal 
observation,  that  refineries  here  are  better  equipped  than  they  are 
abroad,  and  there  is  no  i*eason  why  they  can  not  renne  cheaper  and  do 
refine  cheaper  than  in  foreign  countries  you  have  visited  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  countries  did  you  visit? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  visited  England. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  refineries  there? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  quite  a  number  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  visited  any  other  country  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  those  two  ? 

Mr.  .Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  both  great  sugar  countries? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  their  plants  do  not  compare  favor- 
ably with  ours? 

Mr.  Sprbckei^.  No;  the  largest  plant  in  England,  for  example,  is, 
I  think,  a  little  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  Federal. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Federal  itself  is  how  large,  compared  to 
the  American,  and  the  Havemeyers,  and  Elder,  and  Chalmette  ? 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  I  can  onlv  speak  for  ourselves.  We  produce  about 
2,500,000  pounds  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  How*^many  barrels  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  depends  upon  the  barrel. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  they  usually  call  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  About  7,000  barrels. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  it  has  been  testified  before  the  committee 
that  the  Havemeyers  and  Elder  plant  produces  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand,  something  like  that. 
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Mr.  Sfbsbckels.  I  think  ihey  do  at  times. 

The  Chateman.  I  mean  that  is  their  capacity,  and  that  the  Chal- 
mette  produces  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand,  that  being  the  bigfjest 
in  the  world? 

Bfr.  Si*RECKELfi.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chaihman.  What  is  the  biggest  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  ^HECKELS.  I  think  Hie  combined  factory  of  the  Havemeyera 
and  Elder.    In  Brooklyn  they  combined  two  refineries  and  made  one. 

The  Chairman.  The  present  Havemeyers  and  Elder  plant? 

Mr.  Spreckem.  Yes. 

The  Chairmax.  Ton  think  that  is  bigger  than  the  Chalmette? 

"Mr,  Sfreckels.  Yes. 

The  CHAiR3f AN.  Yon  have  seen  it  f 

Mr.  Sfeeckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairmak.  In  Germany,  you  say,  the  same  condition  is  true? 

Mr.  Spbbckem.  The  same  condition. 

The  Chairmak.  Is  there  any  marked  difference  in  the  way  labor  is 
paid  in  the  refineries  here  and  in  Germanv  and  England;  that  is, 
ccMnparing  the  prices  paid  to  labor  here  an^  the  prices  paid  in  Grer- 
niany  and  England? 

Mr.  Sfreckem.  I  do  not  think  to  a  very  large  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  do  not  think  there  is  a  very  great  difference? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Skilled  labor  is  as  well  paid  over  there  as  it  is 
here? 

Mr.  Sprbckeub.  I  think  the  higher  grade  is  practically  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  the  mass  of  the  labor,  the  rank  and 
file-— how  is  it  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  I  should  say  that  was  less. 

The  Chairman.  Less  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Sfreckem.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Spbecks^  I  made  some  inquiries  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  benefit  of  your  information. 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  I  should  say  that  it  is  50  per  cent  more  here — ^that 
is,  the  common  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  compare  in  Germany  and  England^ 
about  tiie  same? 

Mr.  Spreckem.  I  should  say  practically  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rank  and  file  of  the  laborers  get  50  per 
cent  more  here  than  in  either  one  of  those  two  countries? 

Mr.  &RBCKEL8.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  before  you  that  table  submitted  by 
Mr.  Attdns,  and  you  will  notice  it  is  a  table  the  principal  object  of 
whidi  was  to  show  to  the  eoRmiittee  that  since  the  trust  was  omin- 
ized  sugar  had  gone  down.  I  believe  the  statement  is  that  it  nad 
that  effect. 

Mr.  &RBCKEL8.  The  trust  was  formed  in  1887. 

The  Chairman.  When  does  that  table  begin  ? 

Mr.  SPRECKEiiB.  It  begins  in  1885.  The  differential  in  1885  was 
0.712. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  at  this  date?    I  mean  last  year. 

Mr.  Sprbckb^  In  1885  it  was  0.712,  and  in  1910  it  was  0.784. 
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The  Chaihicak.  He  has  got  it  in  boUi  years! 

Mr.  Sfbeck£L8.  Yes,  sir;  in  both  years. 

The  Chaismax.  A  considerable  dMNrtage  in  the  European  cn^ 
would  run  up  the  world's  price,  would  it  aott 

Mr.  Spbeckelb.  It  would. 

The  Chaibman.  It  would  have  that  tendency  I 

Mr.  Sfbegkeus.  It  would  have  that  tendenqr. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  might  counteract  any  benefit  the  con- 
sumer might  get  from  a  lower  tariff  rate,  to  some  extent,  might  it 
not! 

Mr.  Sprbckels.  It  certainly  would. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  tariff  had  been  left  unchanged 

Mr.  Spreckels  (interposing).  It  would  have  advanced  that  much 
more. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  advance  just  that  much  more,  in  other 
words,  if  it  went  higher! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  You  would  add  the  tariff  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  tariff  was  reduced;  then  if  the  tariff 
had  not  been  reduced,  it  would  have  gone  that  much  hi^er.  Is  that 
your  proposition  ! 

Mr.  Spbeckedb.  It  would. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  reverse  of  that  is  true,  taking  it  the  other 
way! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  would  ygu  say  that  was  the  explanation  of 
those  fluctuations  during  each  one  of  tnose  years!  I  notice  he  men- 
tions there  another  year  when  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  European  crop,  and  the  price  went  down. 

Mr.  Spreckeub.  In  1906  tiiere  was  an  increase  in  Europe  of  about 
2,000,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  did  that  have  on  the  world's  price! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  price  dropped  down  to  3.68  as  against  4.27 
before. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  raw  price! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  he  mentions  another  year,  if  you  will  glanoe 
down  that  table. 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  In  1908  there  was  a  short  crop  in  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  that  affect  the  price! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  price  went  up  to  4.07. 

The  Chairman.  Because  there  was  a  scarcity! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  re- 
sponded to! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes.    In  1910  there  was  a  short  crop  in  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  that  affect  the  market !  Did  it  sencl  the 
price  up,  or  was  that  its  tendency ! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  price  is  4.188. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Spreckels,  to  put  a  general  question,  and  of 
course  you  will  understand  best  its  application  to  sugar,  is  it  not  true 
that  often,  even  when  the  tariff  on  an  article  is  rwiuced,  the  price 
of  that  article  may  go  up,  and  it  may  cost  the  consumer  more  on  ac- 
count of  conditions  entirely  independent  of  the  tariff! 
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Mr.  Sfbegkei^.  They  must  be  independent  of  the  tariff,  and  the 
cmuse  of  that  is  independent-  of  the  tariff. 

The  Chaibman.  And  if  the  tariff  had  not  been  removed  or  low- 


Mr.  Sfb£CK£ub  (interposing).  It  would  have  enhanced  the  value 
to  the  extent  of  the  tariff. 

The  Chaiemak.  So  that  when  that  sort  of  thing  happens  you 
would  not  say  it  comes  because  of  the  tariff,  but  it  comes,  rather,  in 
spite  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  That  is  quite  correct. 

The  Chaihman.  Gentlemen,  I  have  concluded  all  the  opening  ex- 
amination I  care  to  make  of  this  witness,  and  I  will  ask  one  of  you 
gentlemen  to  take  up  the  examination  at  this  point.  I  would  sug- 
gest possibly  it  would  be  fair  to  give  Judge  Madison  the  preference, 
as  we  are 'going  to  send  him  out  with  tie  subcommittee,  or  aUow 
Judge  Malby  to  examine  the  witness. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  care  to  examine  the  witness  now,  because  I 
am  not  prepared.    I  have  some  matters  I  want  to  consult  first. 

The  Chaibman.  I  only  suggested  that  Judge  Madison  examine  the 
witness,  because  I  thought  he  would  be  away  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  had  not  thought  of  examining  the  witness  at  this 


Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  few  desultory  questions,  but 
I  do  not  wisli  to  go  ahead  of  any  one  else. 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Spreckels,  you  testified  this  morning  as  to  how  far 
in  the  South  and  the  West  you  were  able  to  market  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Sfbeckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  you  tell  me  how  far  in  the  East  the  beet-sugar 
paople  are  able  to  market  their  sugar? 

Mr,  Sfreckels.  There  is  the  dividing  line  on  the  Missouri  River. 
They  sometimes  come  as  far  as  Pittsburg.  I  think  the  American 
Beet  Sugar  Co.  has  come  onoe  as  far  as  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Have  they  not  come  into  New  England^Mr.  Spreckels? 

Mr.  Sfsbgkeub.  They  have  come  into  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Have  they  not  also  come  into  New  England  some  ? 

Mr..  SraxcKEU.  I  thmk  so. 

Mr.  Hinds.  One  member  of  the  firm  of  Arbuckles  testified  that  they 
bmd  oQme  into  New  England. 

Mr.  SncBOKELS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr-  Hinds.  Are  they  showuag  a  tendency  to  come  farther  east  all 
the  time  ? 

Mr.  Spreckbls.  They  are. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  make  the  competition  serever,  if  it  is  competition? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Continually? 

Mr.  Sprbckem.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  frequently  come  as  far  as 
Pltisbnrg. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  you  testified  a  short  time  ago  about  an  experience 
of  free  trade  in  Hawaii.  I  did  not  hear  accuratelv,  but  1  inferred 
that  there  was  a  benefit  arising  from  it  to  some  industry — the  sugar 
indostrv? 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  Yes;  the  sugar  industry. 

Mr.  Htndb.  In  what  way  did  it  benefit  that  industry  ? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  It  forced  them  to  look  around  and  equip  their 
factories  to  where  they  should  have  been.  They  were  all  becoming 
more  or  less  obsolete,  both  in  their  cane  fields  and  in  the  factories. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  a  tendency  of  protection,  do  you  think,  as 
applied  to  sugar  factories? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  what  brought  it  about.  The  tendency  was 
to  let  the  miUs  run  down,  on  account  of  the  high  protection  they 
received,  and  they  need  not  pay  the  same  attention  to  it,  because 
naoney  was  being  made  so  rapidly  they  did  not  pay  the  same  atten- 
tion to  it  they  omerwise.would. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  peculiar  to  the  sugar  industry,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  should  say  it  would  apply  to  any  industry. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  thought  that  was  a  general  principle. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  that  is  a  general  principle. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  as  a  captain  of  industry  you  would  be  in  favor 
of  a  free-trade  policy  as  best  for  a  nation? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  can  not  say  free  trade.  I  would  say  fair  trade; 
at  least  fair  trade.  I  would  not  go  as  far  as  free  trade.  In  some 
instances  I  dare  say  they  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  is  necessary  to  have  revenue  in  some  incidental 
things. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  in  general  you  would  go  to  free  trade  as  far  as 
possible? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Wherever  it  can  exist. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Why  is  it,  Mr.  Spreckels,  if  that  principle  is  true,  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  with  one  exception, 
is  all  in  favor  of  the  protective  poligr — ^the  United  States,  France, 
Grermany,  Scandanavia,  Austria,  and  Italy? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Largely  for  revenue.  More  for  revenue  than  for 
an^hing  else.  For  example,  in  Germany  they  have  put  on  many 
articles  quite  recently  an  additional  tariff  for  the  reason  they  require 
the  money  to  build  more  battleships. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  do  not  mean,  do  you,  Mr.  Spreckels,  that  the 
animus  of  the  protective  system  or  Germany  is  revenue? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  so;  very  largely. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Why  is  it  they  put  a  terin  of  2  cents  a  pound  on- sugar, 
over  2  cents,  higher  than  our  tariff? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  have  an  internal-revenue  tax. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes;  but  that  may  be  for  revenue,  possibly,  but  why 
do  they  put  on  that  protective  tax  against  external  sugar,  over  2 
cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Spreckles.  I  'say,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  done  for  revenue  and 
revenue  only. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  do  not  get  any  revenue  out  of  that. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  Germany? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Out  of  imported  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  imported  sugar.  They  protect  their  own,  and 
get  the  revenue  by  the  internal  tax. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Certeinly ;  but  I  am  speaking  about  the  protective  tax. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Have  they  a  tariflf  there  ? 
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Ifr.  H£Ni».  Yes;  of  over  2  cents  a  pound,  according  to  a  Senate 
document  which  we  have  here.  That  is  why  I  asked  you  if  rcTeoui 
and  not  protection  was  the  object  of  Germany's  tariff. 

Mr.  Spr£CK£i^.  I  suppose  they  have  to  protect  it  in  order  to  get 
the  revenue. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  I  would  not  presume  to  have  an  opinion  on  thai 
subject,  but  this  is  the  first  opinion  I  ever  heard  that  Gtermany% 
tariff  was  for  revenue.  Is  it  tor  that  reason  that  she  protects  all 
agricultural  products  and  her  iron  and  steel? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know  what  the  German  tariffs  are.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

'  Mr.  Hinds.  Then  excuse  me  for  asking  vou  that.  The  thing  I 
wanted  to  get  at  was,  with  the  authority  of  your  industnal  experi- 
ence, proposing  to  ask  free  trade  or  an  approximation  to  it,  in  this 
article,  and  that  might  carry  with  it  many  other  articles,  I  wanted  to 
find^  out  what  the  consensus  of  judgment  in  the  world  was  as  to  thai 
subject,  and  that  is  why  I  asked  you  why  these  European  nations 
favor  protection. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  As  I  say,  I  can  not  speak  for  Germany  or  any 
other  country.    I  do  not  know  what  their  reasons  are  for  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  you  can  not  tell  why  it  is  that  the  most  intellioBi 
and  most  advanced  of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  break  away  mni 
the  precepts  of  the  mother  country  and  favor  protection? 

Mr.  Sfbhgkbls.  I  think  its  colonies  put  oa  the  protection  for 
selfish  motives. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Just  what  is  the  nature  of  those  selfish  motives? 

Mr.  Spheckhls.  For  the  manufacturer  to  make  that  much  more. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Are  the  manuf  actulrers  of  England's  colonies  so  flour- 
Canada,  for  instance? 


Mr.  SnacKEh^  Canada  is  quite  flourishing. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Her  manuf actm-ers^  particularly? 

Mr.  SevBtaaoA.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hinds.  As  compared  with  this  country? 

Mr.  SnacKJOA  I  think  bo. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Or  as  compared  with  any  coonfa-y  ? 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  I  think  so;  but  that  is  only  an  opimon.  I  do  nol 
koMOw. 

Mr.  Hums.  Is  it  not  so  that  Canada  is  still  principally  an  agn- 
cnltaral  country  and  that  heat  industries  are  just  in  the  stage  of 
strogi^iilg  upirard? 

I^Sfsbokka  Tfasy  manufrotige  their  own  sugars. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  she  has  a  higher  tariff  than  we  have  on  sugar? 

Mr.  SrmaaamM.  No,  sir;  they  have  a  low«r  tariff  than  we  hsve. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Very  much  lower? 

Mr.  SnoscKBA  I  will  be  glad  to  prepare  aad  famifih  thoaa  §^ 
ores.    I  have  not  them  with  me. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  think  they  are  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Spsbckelb^  Then  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  had  the  impression  that  their  sugar  tariff  was  % 
little  higher  than  ours,  but  I  may  have  misunderstood  the  fignrca 
MycoUeagoe  seems  to  think  they  are  a  little  lower. 

The  Ctt AIRMAN,  I  think  they  are  about  two-thirds  of  ouns. 

Mr.  Hinds.  We  have  a  report  on  that  matter  from  the  ooosdi 
but  I  have  not  gone  through  it  carefully.    Do  you  know  whether 
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the  people  of  Canada  get  their  sugar  any  cheaper  than  we  do  ours 
in  the  market? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Hinds.  If  they  have  a  lower  tariff,  why  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  the  profit  to  the  manufacturer  is  greater 
than  it  is  here — the  profit  to  the  refiner  is  greater  there  than  it  is  in 
this  country. 

.  Mr.  Hinds.  But  if  the  tariff  is  only  two-thirds  of  what  ours  is  on 
sugar,  why  is  it  that  the  world's  sugar  does  not  go  in  there  and 
rectify  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  You  mean  refined  sugar  coming  into  Canada? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  do.  Sugar  does  enter  there ;  a  great  deal  of 
refined  sugar  is  sent  over  from  England  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Then  why  does  not  that  drop  the  price?  Why  is  it 
that  the  retail  price  in  Canada  is  a  little  higher  than  with  us  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Because,  I  think,  they  have  a  condition  there  that 
favors  high  prices.  I  think  there  is  a  general  understanding  between 
the  refiners,  and  the  refiner  takes  the  profit. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Then,  if  we  are  going  to  get  cheaper  sugar  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  this  committee  must  go  a  little  further 
than  reduce  the  tariff,  must  it  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  In  what  way? 

'Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  if  we  should  reduce  the  tariff,  might  not  this 
general  understanding  of  refiners,  such  as  you  have  described  in 
Canada,  intervene? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  suppose  you  are  able  to  enact  such  laws  that 
will  prohibit  a  combination.  That  is  what  I  understand  this  investi- 
gation is  for. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  trouble  is  that  such  laws  have  been  very  difficult 
so  far.  Possibly  this  committee  may  help  it.  Then,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  wisest  nations  of  the  earth,  with  one  exception,  perhaps, 
your  idea  that  free  trade  stimulates  manufacturing  industries,  and 
so  forth,  is  still  in  the  missionary  staee — ^that  is,  it  has  not  been  gen- 
erally accepted  by  the  wisest  nations? 

Mr.  Spreckelb.  Well,  which  is  the  wisest  nation? 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  said  the  wisest  nations,  with  one  exception.  I  as- 
sume that  Germany  and  France  and  the  United  States  and  Scan- 
danavia  and  Austria  and  Italy  and  Canada  and  possibly  Australia 
would  be  quite  a  preponderance  of  opinion  against  the  single  posi- 
tion of  England,  and  especially  as  it  is  a  debatable  question  now  in 
England. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  become  wise  or 
unwise  in  this  oountiy.  We  have  had  free  surar  and  we  have  had 
high  tariff,  and  I  think  there  are  many  in  the  Democratic  Party,  at 
least,  who  now  would  like  to  have  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Perhaps  I  have  gotten  a  little  off  the  question,  Mr. 
Spreckels.  but  your  position  as  a  great  sugar  refiner,  and  your  enun- 
ciation oi  that  principle  has  great  influence,  and  I  just  wanted  to 
test  it  with  the  major  opinion  of  the  world;  that  was  all. 

I  will  now  pass  from  that  matter.  You  testified  that  your  father 
believed  that  Met  sugar  could  be  produced  in  this  country  for  2|  cents 
per  pound  t 

Mr.  Spreckbls.  Tes;  or  less. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  And  yon  pnt  8  cents  a  poand  as  a  maximnm  ? 

Mr.  Sfbeckels.  Yes;  1  da 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  it  costs  yon  more  than  tliat  after  you  have  paid 
yourtariff  andaU,totiimoutapoandof  sugar,  do^itnot?  You 
can  not  turn  out  a  pound  of  sugar  from  your  refinery  for  3  cents,  can 
you? 

Mr.  Sfrxckels.  To-day? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sfbeckels.  As  I  stated,  we  pay  almost  a  c^it  and  a  half  more 
per  pound  for  our  raw  material  alone  than  what  the  total  cost  of  the 
refined  product  i& 

Mr.  Hjnds.  In  other  words,  haying  bou^t  your  raw  material  and 
paid  your  duty,  you  can  not  turn  out  a  pound  of  refined  sugar  for 
3  cents? 

Mr.  Sfbeckklb.  Not  if  I  pay  the  duty. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  the  beet  people  can  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Sfbeckeub.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  do  not  have  to  pay  any  duty? 

Mr.  Sfbeckeus.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Spredcels,  if  that  is  the  case,  why  do  not  those 
beet  people  possess  the  market?  Is  that  the  reascm  why  they  are 
getting  into  New  England  and  New  York  and  the  East? 

Mr.  Sfbeckels.  They  are  getting  into  the  East  because  the  popu- 
lation of  the  West  is  not  suf^iently  large  to  take  their  product. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  as  they  increase  their  product,  they  will  get  into 
the  East  still  more,  will  they? 

Mr.  Sfbeckels.  Yes;  possibly  they  will,  if  they  increase  their 
product. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  there  anjrthing  in  the  way  of  their  increasing  it? 

Mr.  Sfbeckels.  Yes;  by  importing — ^makin^  Asia  a  part  of  the 
United  States.  If  you  want  nothing  but  Asiatic  labor  here,  and  this 
countryto  be  populated  hj  Asiatic  people,  I  say  they  can. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  aside  fr<»n  that,  whatever  conditions  may  be,  is  it 
Dot'  apparoit  that  if  conditions  are  as  you  state  the  cane  industry  in 
this  country  will  be  in  a  difficult  position  in  a  few  years — the  cane- 
refining'  industry  ? 

Mr.  Sfbeckels.  I  think  the  beet-sugar  industry  and  the  trust  are 
an  allied  c(»cem.   I  do  not  think  the  trust 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  not  exactly  my  question.  What  I  want  to  get 
tt  is,  with  the  expenses  you  have  for  refining  sugar  in  your  cane 
refineries,  how  you  can  hold  the  field  against  these  men  who  produce 
sunr  for  3  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Sfbeckels.  Well,  we  don't. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,  tfaey  are  pressinffyou,  are  tfafsyf^ 

Mr.  Sfbeckels.  They  are  not  pressing  us.  There  is  a  limitation 
to  it — to  the  extent  of  their  production. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  limitation? 
,   Mr.  Sfbeckels.  To  the  extent  of  their  production,  the  beet  pro- 
duction.   In  other  words,  they  produce  450,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  they  are  growing  all  the  time,  are  they  not,  in  the 
amount  of  their  production? 

Mr.  Sfbeckels.  Not  rery  much.  They  are  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  consumption  at  all. 
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Mr.  HiNBa.  Wdl,  thej^  estuBfite  tiaie  ^ar  5O(^0OK>  tons. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  an  estimate.    I  do  net  knaw. 

Mr.  HiNDA.  I  think  that  is  the  estimate  which  has  been  givem  us. 
The  reason  I  ask  you  this  questicm,  Mr.  Spreckels,  is  because  of  some 
reflections  which  were  aroused  in  my  mind  by  that  brief  whidi  the 
Sugar  Trust  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  three  years 
ago.  At  that  time  the  Sugar  Trust  wanted  the  tariff  retained. 
Now,  apparently,  from  their  testimony,  they  want  it  reduced.  But 
at  that  time  they  wanted  it  retained,  and  I  suppose  their  interest  in 
beet  sugar  was  more  lively.  Now,  the  bnef  filed  by  the  Sugar  Trust 
leaves  Uie  impression  on  my  mind  that  in  Europe  cane-sugar  refifiing 
has  nearly  ceased:,  and  that  beet  sugar  dominates  Europe  to-day.  Is 
not  that  so? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  never  raised  any  cane  sugar  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Hinds.  No;  but  they  might  import  the  raw  cane  sugar  and 
refine  it. 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  In  competition  to  what?  I  do  not  quite  oatdi  your 
question. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Formerly  in  Europe,  as  I  understand  it,  until  the  days 
of  Napoleon,  ail  the  sugar  of  Europe  was  obtained  by  knporting  the 
cane  and  reining  it.  As  I  understand.  Napoleon — ^France  being 
shut  off  by  England's  blockade — set  the  chemists  of  France  to  work 
to  discover  a  process  of  makuig  Qugar  from  beet& 

Mr.  SftBCKxus.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Htmis.  And  Mr.  Daniel  Webster  at  that  time  said  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  you  mi^t  ad  well  try  to  extract  stm- 
sbiiie  from  cucumbers;  but  neverthelessu  in  spite  of  Uiat  dignified 
prophecv,  is  it  not  true  that  beet  sugar  nas  captured  the  market  of 
Europe? 

Mr.  SpsbckelSw  To  jm  extent;  yes. 

Mr.  HiNns.  To  a  large  extent? 

Mr.  SFBEC1UBL&  To  a  larffe  extent. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  oihsc  woras,  the  trust,  in  the  brief  which  they  fil^ed^ 
states,  I  believe,  that  cane-sugar  refining  was  becmning  almost  negli- 
gible over  there. 

Mr.  Spreckbls.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hnoxi.  Now,  on  the  whole,  are  not  the  people  of  Europe  get- 
ting their  sugar  cheapo  than  they  would  get  it  if  they  had  to  tely 
on  the  cane? 

Mr.  Sfieckielb.  I  do  not  think  so.    . 

Mr.  HxHce.  Do  joa  not  think  so? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  I  think  the  price  of  sugar  is 
hiffher  in  Europe. 

Mr.  HiNDSi  I  es ;  bist  they  put  internal-revenue  taxes  on  it. 

Mr.  Srfi£CKBL&  Yes ;  of  course,  they  put  the  tariff  on  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  it  is  the  internal-revenue  tax  in  Germany  that 
makes  the  higher  price? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  HiKDS.  The  prices  of  sugar  in  Germany,  with  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  off,  would  hardly  be  more  than  3  or  3^  cents  a  pound, 
would  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  would  not  be  over  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  would  be  very  dieap  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 
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Mr.  HnvDfl.  And  that  is  entirely  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Spseckeu.  Entirely  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Then,  it  is  a  pretty  broad  question,  is  it  not,  this  ques- 
tion as  between  cane  sujgar  and  beet  sugar?  That  question,  perhaps, 
leads  nowhere,  but  is  it  not  true  that  in  the  United  States  to-day 
there  is  a  great  battle  going  on  between  the  beet  sugar  and  the  cane 

SU£Br? 

Mr.  Spkegkels.  I  do  wot  think  so;  not  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  competition  is  very  severe,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Spbbckels.  No;  I  think  competition  is  regulated  by  the 
American  Sugar  Kefining  Co.,  going  right  back  to  the  same  old  story. 

Mr.  H1KD6.  Well,  let  «e  get  away  from  that  a  little.  Now,  I  will 
call  your  attention  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Arbuckle^  parhier,  or 
tssoctate,  who  eampiained  of  tiie  inroad  that  beet  sugar  was  mak- 
ing, saying  it  had  got  into  N'ew  England,  and  you  admit  it  has  got 
as  far  east  as  that 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  believe  it  has. 

Mr.  HiKDB.  When  yon  testified  three  years  ago  before  the  Ways 
and'  Means  Committee,  its  eastward  market  seems  to  have  been  at 
Pittsburg.  Now,  must  it  not  be  that  there  is  going  on  in  this  country 
a  battle  royal  "between  beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  SpRaecKzus.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  is  it  not  true  that  among  the  great  sugar-consum* 
inff  nations,  we  are  the  last  strongliold  of  cane-sugar  refining? 

Air.  Spreckei^  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  that  industry  is  being  m^iaoed  by  the  beet  sugar, 
evidently? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  admit  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  not  cane  sugar  menaced  by  the  beet^ugar  industry? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  do  not  think  it  menaces  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  ;  it  does  not  menace  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Spreckels,  you  have  been  carrying  on  a  campaign 
to  reduce  the  tariff  as  beneficial  to  the  cane-sugar  refiners. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Of  course,  that  will  be  damaging  to  the  beet-sugar 
refiners  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  To  some  extent  it  will. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion  at  all  as  to 
the  merits  of  that  controversy,  but  of  course  we  are  very  anxious  to 

fet  at  the  exact  conditions.  Now,  three  years  ago,  when  the  Sugar 
*rust  filed  that  statement  with  the  Wa^s  and  Means  Committee, 
they  were  evidently  in  favor  of  a  retention  of  the  duty  on  sugar. 
Apparently,  from  the  testimony  of  their  officers  and  those  interested 
now  in  the  management  of  that  company,  they  are  veering  the  other 
way.  Have  you  seen  signs  of  that  change  of  front  on  their  part? 
Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  I  have  not,  but  you  state  that 
Mr.  HiNDe.  Well,  that  is  somewhat  apparent  from  the  testimony. 
It  is  a  little  surprising  to  us. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  not  read  the  testimony 
yet  I  have  lust  returned  from  Europe,  and  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  any  of  the  testimony ;  out  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion they  were  divided  as  to  what  would  be  better. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  Three  years  ago,  when  they  filed  that  brief,  is  was  a 
very  strong  document  in  favor  of  preserving  the  tariff  on  sugar. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Their  contention  at  that  time  was  that  they  could 
not  exist  without  a  tariff,  and  my  contention  is  that  they  can.  There 
is  where  we  differ. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  argument  of  that  document  seems  to  have  been 
that  cane-sugar  refining  was  a  very  expensive  process  and  that  per- 
haps the  more  rational  way  of  getting  sugar  was  through  the  oeet 
industiy. 

Mr.  Spreckeu9.  But  that  is  not  the  fact.  I  do  not  care  what  the 
statement  is,  I  claim  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  notwithstanding  the  example  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  claim  it  costs  no  more  to  refine  cane  sugar;  if 
anything,  it  costs  less  than  it  does  to  refine  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  you  think  the  cost  of  cane-sugar  refining  is 
less  than  beet-sugar  refining? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  anything;  it  is  no  greater.  But  they  state 
that  it  costs  more  to  refine  cane  sugar  than  it  does  beet  su^ar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  of  course,  a  layman  is  apt  to  be  mi^ed  in  these 
matters.  Let  me  read  you  what  they  say,  and  possibly  you  can  ex- 
plain the  point  that  I  am  confused  about.  In  this  statement  filed  , 
by  Mr.  Heike  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  the  same  i 
time  that  you  appeared  and  testified,  at  page  3432  they  say :  j 

Not  only  is  the  actual  cost  of  refining  cane  sugar  greater  than  of  refining 
beet  sugar,  in  the  matter  of  process,  the  number  of  men  employed,  etc.,  but         | 
the  refining  of  cane  sugar  also  involves  a  very  much  neater  investment  for 
additional  filter  houses,  machinery,  bone  black,  etc.    The  capital  account  is  thus 
considerably  larger  and  the  depreciation  charges  also  than  if  the  refineries         ' 
were  equipped  to  handle  beet  sugar  only. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Well,  I  take  issue  with  Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Heike  knows  his  subject  or  not,  or  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about.  .     ^  ^  j 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  assume  he  is  acting  only  in  an  agency  capacity,  and 
that  some  of  the  sugar  experts  of  the  trust  wrote  the  statement. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  statement  is  made  by  him. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  think  it  is  filed  by  him. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Heike  admitted  that  he  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  is  filed  by  the  American  Sugar  Befining  Co.,  by 
him.  It  is  a  statement  of  the  company,  and  they  go  on  and  argue 
the  matter  on  page  3436. 

Now,  Mr.  Spreckels,  it  was  testified  in  Washington  that  the  move- 
ment for  lowering  the  tariff  on  sugar,  the  movement  which  is  goin^ 
on  now  and  in  which  you  were  interested,  that  your  company  had 
expended  $12,000  for  literature,  etc. 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  Possibly.  I  do  not  know  what  the  amount  is. 
I  dare  say  we  have. 

Mr.  HmDS.  I  am  not  criticizing  that  expenditure.  If  you  have  a 
belief  in  a  certain  policy  as  beneficial  to  a  certain  industry,  it  is  per- 
fectly legitimate  foryou  to  propagate  that  idea  and  the  arguments 
which  sustain  it.  What  I  want  to  jget  at  is  this :  Whether  or  not 
your  willingness  to  take  trouble  ana  expense  in  this  matter — ^what 
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the  object  of  that  isf    Why  do  you  go  to  so  great  an  expense  to 
accomplish  it? 

Mr.  Spkeckels.  Because  it  has  an  advantage  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  HnniB.  To  the  cane-refining  busmess! 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  And  ultimately  to  the  consumer.  Now,  if  I  may 
answer  the  question 

Mr.  HiNn&  Yes. 

Mr.  Sfbbcke;l&  It  gives  a  larger  market  not  alone  for  ourselTes, 
but  for  the  beet  industry  and  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Hnfus.  Now,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is,  I  think  we  are  all  in- 
terested that  the  consumer  should  get  sugar  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
consistent  with  such  demands  as  the  Grovemment  may  have  for  reve- 
nue. What  we  want  to  get  at  is  in  what  method  he  is  going  to  get 
su£ar  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

Sir.  Spkeckels.  Well,  my  answer  to  that  is,  remove  the  tariff  abso- 
lutely. 

Mr.  HiKDS.  Yes;  but  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this^  whether  in 
doing  that  you  are  having  in  mind  a  judicious  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  the  .consumer  in  the  Ions  run,  or  whether  possibly  you 
may  not  be  a  little  swerved,  as  we  aU  are,  by  this  imminence  of  the 
dxDmr  to  the  cane-sugar  industry? 

Mr.  Sfkbckeu.  Cane  sugar  down  in  Louisiana! 

Mr.  HniDS.  Danger  to  cane-sugar  refining  in  your  refinery  and 
other  similar  refineries,  whether  or  not  you  may  feel  that  cane-sugar 
refining  in  the  United  States  is  menaced,  as  it  is  in  Europe  or  nas 
been  in  Europe.    It  is  nearly  obsolete  there  now. 

Mr.  Sfreckisls.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  find  out  the  motive 
that  inspires  me? 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  think  perhaps  that  would  be  a  proper  subject  of 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Sfkbcksls.  Very  well;  I  will  tell  you.  The  larger,  and  the 
more  we  can  refine,  the  cheaper  the  cost  per  unit.  We  have  less  capi- 
tal invested.  We  have  capital,  practically  half  of  it,  tied  up  in  tar- 
iffs. The  interest  on  that  money  is  worth  something,  and  all  that 
will  be  eliminated;  and  we  can  produce  double  the  quantity  with  the 
same  capital  then  that  we  can  now. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  that  is  a  legitimate  business  interest 

Mr.  Spkeckels.  And,  ultimately,  the  consumer  gets  the  benefit 
of  it 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  what  I  would  like  to  get  at,  Mr.  Spreckels,  is 
whether  thh  Sugar  Trust  sympathizes  with  you  in  this  matter, 
whether  they  are  with  you  in  this  view  and  idea. 

Mr.  Sfbec^kels.  I  do  not  think  they  are.   I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hnn)6.  Have  you  had  any  consultation  with  any  of  them!  ^ 

Mr.  Sfkeckeub.  I  have  talked  in  a  general  way,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  and  I  a^ree.  I  have  talked  wim  Mr.  Atkins  about  it  He  is 
the  onlyman  1  have  talked  with. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Wdl,  Mr.  Atkins  is  favorable  to  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  sugar? 

Mr.  Sfrbcxels.  I  do  not  think  quite  in  the  same  way  I  am. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,  perhaps,  you  would  take  it  all  off, 
would  yon  not,  and  have  free  trade? 

Mr.  Sfbbcxels.  I  would  have  free  trade. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  Yea  would  have  free  trade  in  sugar? 

Mr.  Sfbscksls.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  HiKDS.  And  Mr.  Atkins  only  wants  to  go  part  of  the  way! 

Mr.  Sfrbckels.  He  only  wants  to  go  part  of  the  way. 

Mr.  HiKDs.  So  that  the  trust  is  a  little  bdiind  you  in  the  pro- 
cession? 

Mr.  Spbecksls.  Well,  a  long  ways  behind  me. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  if  we  take  off  all  that  duty  on  sugar-— -of  course 
this  is  something,  perhaps,  you  have  not  thought  of,  but  we  must 
think  of  it — ^wbere  will  we  get  the  the  fifty  or  sixty  millions  dollars 
a  year  of  revenue  that  the  wvemment  needs  apparently  at  the  pres- 
ent time? 

Mr.  SinocKEUk  Well,  I  am  not  a  legislator ;  but  if  I  were,  I  think 
there  are  a  dozen  ways  to  raise  that  revenue.  There  are  just  as  many 
ways  of  raising  revenue  as  there  are  ways  of  kiliine  a  cat. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  suggested  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
three  years  ago  that  you  would  put  some  of  it  on  tea  and  coffee, 
whidi  I  believe  now  escape  entirely  any  revenue  burden. 

Mr.  Sprecksis.  Well,  if  I  had  my  own  way  I  would  have  the  tariff 
removed  entirely,  and  I  would  raise  the  revwiue,  possibly,  in  an  in- 
ternal-revenue way;  for  example,  as  an  outgo  tax  instead  of  an 
income  tax. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Have  you  modified  your  suggestion  of  three  years  ago 
that  you  would  raise  the  revenue  from  tea  and  coffee? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Ko;  that  was  merely  a  suggestion.  I  was  asked 
about  the  matter,  and  I  said  I  do  not  believe  one  article  ^ould  stand 
the  burden  of  the  entire  tariff.    I  think  that  is  unfair. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  it  might  be  distributed  between  sugar  and  tea 
and  coffee? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  or  anything  else;  automobiles  or  champagne, 
or  aayihinff  else. 

My  own  belief  is  that  all  articles  of  food  should  be  free — tea,  coffee, 
flugar,  and  evervthing  of  that  sort — because  every  man  is  taxed  more 
or  less  alike.  He  does  not  require  to  drink  champagne,  he  does  not 
iMuire  to  eat  caviar,  but  he  does  want  something  for  the  inner  man, 
and  he  wants  to  give  the  inner  man  wholesome  food,  and  sugar  is  one 
of  the  necessarr  articles  that  ou^t  not  to  be  taxed,  approximately, 
SO  per  cent.    That  is  my  view  of  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  agree  with  you.  I  wish  the  tariff  could  be  kept  off  of 
flugar,  but  we  have  to  take  the  world  somewhat  as  we  find  it,  and  we 
have  to  take  the  fiscal  system  of  the  country  somewhat  as  we  find  it, 
and  apparently  everv  nation — that  is,  all  of  the  civilized  nations  that 
we  look  to  for  mod«s  and  for  suggestions,  apparently  every  one  does 
raise  vast  quantities  of  revenue  from  sugar,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Strbckels^  I  suppose  most  of  them  do.  But  Tdo  not  say  that 
noflt  of  diem  are  right.  They  put  a  tax  on  coffee  and  on  tea,  just  as 
well  as  they  do  on  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes;  we  night  put  a  tax  on  coffee,  but  there  is  this 
suggestion,  Mr.  Spreckels,  for  some  reason  or  otner  the  American 

Kople  get  sugar  ncaper  the  cost  price  than  almost  any  otiwr  article, 
r  instance,  sugar  in  the  cheap^  nation  is  only  a  littie  below  our 
cost,  blit  coffee,  £)r  instance,  which  I  understand  is  hid  down  in  New 
York  ready  for  market  at  10  eents  a  pound,  costs  the  conmmer  from 
25  to  35  cents.    That  is  a  peculiarity  of  sugar.    The  middleman  seems 
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to  sacrifice  his  profit  on  that,  and  query:  Can  not  sugar  bear  this 
revenue  tax  better  than  coffee  can,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Sfbbgkels.  Sugar  is  merely  a  leader.  They  use  it  as  a  leader. 
I  suppose  you  are  talKng  about  the  retailer.  Sugar  is  one  thing  that 
attracts  the  public,  attracts  the  housekeeper.  It  is  the  sweetest  thing 
thejr  buy,  and  they  want  to  buy  it  as  cheaply  as  they  can,  and  the 
retailer  uses  it  as  a  leader. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  sugar  is  a  uniform  article  ? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Both  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  in  the  United  States, 
practically,  do  not  get  paid  for  their  trouble  in  handling  sugar,  do 
tlwy? 

Mr.  Sprsckels.  Oh,  I  think  they  are  well  paid.  They  get  a  prdit 
on  it 

Mr.  HiNDBb  It  is  very  small,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  I  guess  their  profit  is  just  as  large  as  the  re&i^'s 
profit. 

Mr.  HiND&  Well,  you  all  work  on  a  small  profit? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  if  the  Government  must  raise  revenue,  do  you  not 
Ihink  it  beiter  for  the  Oovemment  to  take  advantage  or  tiiat  situa- 
tion as  to  sugar,  and  put  the  revenue  where  it  will  bring  a  minimum 
of  hardship  to  the  eonsumer,  rather  than  put  it  on  coffee,  for  instance, 
where  that  revenue  might  swell  up  the  price  10  o^its  or  more  a  pound 
to  the  consumer,  and  raise  it  from  35  to  45  cents? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  Is  it  a  hardship  to  put  a  tariff  on  automobiles?  Is 
it  a  hardship  to  put  a  tariff  on  silk? 

Mr.  HiNDfi.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Sprbcksi^.  I  am  drawing  a  eomDarison, 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  we  have  got  a  tariit  on  them  all  they  will  bear. 
I  think  the  Payne  bill  raised  the  tariff  on  silk  and  d^impagne,  did 
it  not? 

The  Chairman.  Not  on  raw  silk. 

Mr.  Sfrbgkelb.  M^  contention  is  that  if  you  want  to  raise  reve- 
nue, reduce  your  tariff.  Reduce  your  tarift  and  yo«i  will  get  the 
revenue. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Spreckels?  Of  course,  this 
committee  must  be  fairly  sure  of  its  ground. 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  Nobody  can  guarantee  anything. 

Mr.  Hinds.  No;  but  we  ought  to  do  very  little  guessing. 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  But  I  suppose  that  you  as  well  as  I  could  make  a 
very  good  guess  at  it.  If  we  know  we  can  take  the  fruit  products  of 
this  country  and  preserve  them  and  put  them  into  jellies,  jams,  and 
marmalades,  and  nave  a  market  all  over  the  w^Mfld,  we  will  in(»*ease 
Chnr  consumption,  and  as  we  increase  it  our  importations  will  be 
larger  and  the  revenuie  will  be  larger  by  reason  of  tne  larger  quantity 
we  impoft. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  Mr.  Spreckels,  do  we  not  now,  if  any  manu- 
ftMtiinr  wishes  to  make  msnnalades  or  things  of  that  kind  for  the 
world's  markets,  give  him  a  drawback  ? 

ib.  SnnsoKSLS.  W€  do;  but  the  trouble  of  collecting  that  draw- 
back makes  it  practicaUy  prc^ibitive.  He  can  not  export  a  case, 
because  it  costs  nim  as  mucn  to  collect  the  drawback,  practically,  as 
wluit  he  get& 
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Mr.  Hinds.  I  have  the  impression,  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error,  that  Mr.  Spreckels,  of  Cali- 
fornia, did  testify  that  considerable  sugar  was  being  imported  under 
that  drawback  provision  and  being  used  in  Cali£>mia,  where  the 
fruits  grow. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  possibly;  and  there  is  a  loss  on  that. 

Mr.  HiKDS.  As  a  matter  of  information,  I  will  ask  you  if  you 
have  examined  the  drawback  provision  of  the  Payne  law,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  drawback  provision? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  examined  the  Payne 
law  on  that. 

Mr.  Hinds. 'I  have  the  impression  that  the  drawback  law  was 
liberalized  in  that  bill,  but  I  do  not  know  that,  and  I  ask  for  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  drawback  on  sugar  in  fruit,  is  that  what  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  drawback  on  articles  on  which  there  is  a  tariff* 
I  have  the  impression  that  the  Payne  law  liberalizes  that  feature. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  mean  in  an  administrative  way  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  How  much  do  you  suppose  is  used  per  annum  in 
that  way? 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  sugar  is  used  in  canning? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  this  coimtrv  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  has  tieen  testified  before  us  that  about  one-third  of 
our  whole  sugar  consumption  went  into  the  manufactures. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  speaking  with  reference  to  the  amount  that 
is  exported  in  the  shape  of  jellies  and  jams.  I  sav  it  is  infinitesimal, 
and  I  think  your  customhouse  records  will  show  tnat. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Are  you  sure,  Mr.  Spreckels,  that  the  lack  of  exporta- 
tion of  those  things  is  due  to  our  sugar  situation,  any  more  than  it 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  English,  who  are  a  very  aggressive 
people,  may  have  the  markets? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Oh,  no.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  manufacturers  go 
from  this  country  over  to  England  to  do  that  very  thing.  Heinz 
has  gone  from  Pittsburg,  and  they  have  established  themselves  in 
London. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  they  not  have  possibly  some  patents  in  connection 
with  their  industry  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  could  use  those  here.  They  do  not  have  to 
go  out  of  their  own  country. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  think  you  will  find  a  law  of  England  that  an  article 
protected  by  her  patents  must  be  manufactured  within  her  limits,  and 
it  is  a  great  cause  for  the  migration  of  large  industries. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  patent  in  making  jellies 
and  jams  ?    I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  do  not  know  either.  There  was  once.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  now  or  not.  There  are  trade-marks,  and  I  could 
not  tellyou  whether  the  trade-mark  law  also  applies  there  or  not 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  should  not  think  that  it  would  apply  to  trade- 
marks. 
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Mr.  E[iKD8.  Possibly  you  would  know  better  about  that  than  I, 
but  it  is  so  as  to  patents.  Whether  trade-marks  come  under  the  same 
rule  is  something  we  can  perhaps  find  out  from  some  other  witnesses, 
if  necessary. 

Mr.  Spreckels,  might  it  not  be  in  the  future,  as  the  years  go  on, 
that  possibly  we  would  develop  a  domestic  industry,  the  beet-sugar 
indu^ry,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  do  in  this  country  what  it 
has  done  in  Germany — ^give  us  a  cheap  article,  produced  by  our  own 
labor  and  our  own  capital?    Do  you  think  that  is  reasonable? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  I  do  not  think  we  will  ever  see  that 
condition.  With  10  cents  a  pound  duty  you  might  do  it.  With 
such  a  sugar  factory  you  have  got  to  go  to  the  countries  and  the 
places  where  nature  intended  the  beet  to  grow,  but  you  are  building 
up  an  industry  and  building  factories  where  nature  never  intended 
them  to  be  placed.  For  instance,  Louisiana — cane  never  was  in- 
tended to  be  raised  in  Louisiana.  It  never  matures  there.  They  do 
not  know  what  matured  cane  is  in  Louisiana.  But  it  has  been  fos- 
tered  by  a  high  tariff,  and  we  are  to-day  pa^ng  practically  $150,- 
000,000  in  this  country  for  the  privilege  of  raising  a  light  crop,  the 
total  value  of  which  is  about  $150,000,000.  Then  why  not  buy  your 
sugars  at  once? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  that  is  interesting,  and  it  is  something  we  ought 
to  know.  Why  are  we  different  from  Germany,  Germanv  producing 
her  own  sugar,  and  we  relying  on  tropical  countries?  miat  is  the 
difference  between  Germany  and  the  United  States  in  that  respect  as 
to  soil,  climate,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Germany  is  not  a  large  country  like  this  country. 
This  country  is  like  Europe. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  you  mean  as  to  population  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  do  not  grow  it  in  Italy;  they  are  not  suc- 
cessful there,  nor  in  Switzerland.  There  are  certain  isolated  places, 
and  the  same  thing  is  true  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Does  the  climate  of  the  United  States  correspond  more 
nearly  to  Italy  than  to  Germany? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  have  a  varied  climate  here. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Have  we  any  considerable  area  similar  to  Grermany  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  of  Germany  is  adapted  to  beet  culture? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  In  acres? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  will  have  to  get  you  the  statistics  on  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Germany  has  only  about  1,200,000  acres  in  beet  culti- 
vation, has  die  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  much  there  is. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  think  the  figures  we  have  show  that. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  should  say  approximately  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  I  think  we  have  in  this  country  about  400,000 
acres,  so  far.  I  think  that  was  the  amount  testified  to  in  this  hear- 
ing, located  in  the  West  and  in  various  States.  I  think  that  is  the 
estimate  we  were  given.  Now,  the  c^uestion  I  have  in  mind  is 
whether  or  not  we  might  find  in  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
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Mr.  Sfheckels  (interposing).  Acreage  enough  to  produce  suffi- 
cient for  this  country? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes;  three  times  as  much  acreage  as  that,  which  would 
produce  beets. 

Mr.  Spreokels.  The  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  increas- 
ing at  the  ratio  of  4^  per  cent  compounded,  and  has  been  doing  that 
for  the  past  50  years,  and  they  will  never  catdi  up  to  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  to  say,  what  Germany  has  done,  and  what  the 
European  countries  generally  are  doing,  you  think  is  not  possible  la 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Spreckbls.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Have  you  been  engagied  in  the  beet-sugar  industry 
yourself  f 

Mr.  Sfrbckels.  As  an  owner,  na 

Mr.  HiNBS.  Not  practically  engaged  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Sprbgkxls.  No» 

Mr.  Hinds.  Where  do  you  derive  your  knowledge  of  the  beet* 
sugar  industry  ?    I  ana  getting  at  how  much  of  an  ex{»ert  you  are. 

Mr.  Spvbckelb.  I  derived  that  frcxn  the  knowledge  of  my  father, 
who  toM  me.  I  derived  it  also  from  the  knowledge  that  durmg  the 
first  yearns  operation  at  the  WaJbsonville  factory  I  was  there,  i  had 
the  figures.  I  say  now,  and  I  have  heard  it  repeatedly,  and  I  have 
seen  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Oxnard  himself,  over  his  signature, 
that  it  could  be  done  for  3  cents. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  ask  yon  that  not  to  be  impertinent,  but  of  course  we 
rely  upon  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Sprdckels.  I  see,  and  I  say  now  that  this  committee  has  an 
opportunity  to  find  out  the  facts,  if  they  want  to,  by  subpoenainff 
the  treasurers  of  the  different  companies  and  getting  the  actual 
figures.  Then  there  will  be  no  guesswork,  and  you  will  not  be 
working  in  the  dai^,  and  jou  need  not  take  my  statement,  but  can 
take  iHm  actual  figures  for  it. 

Mr.  Bakbb.  Where  was  that  statement  which  you  say  Mr.  Oxnard 
made  in  regard  to  it? 

Mr.  Spbeckeur.  It  was  in  a  circular — Mr.  Henry  Oxnard  was  the 
one  who  sent  out  a  circular  when  he  was  trying  to  enlist  capital  for 
the  promotion  of  the  beet  industry. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  believe  the  removal  of  the 

Mr.  Spbeckels  (interposing).  It  is  possible  that  I  still  have  that 
circular. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  believe  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  hamper 
the  beet  industry  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Sprbckels.  No;  I  claim  it  would  not.  They  could  compete, 
then,  with  the  world. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  think  it  would  not  scare  capital  or  discourage 
those  who  wished  to  promote  the  industry? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No^  sit*;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Hinds.  On  what  would  you  base  that  opinion — ^your  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  cost  of  prodoetion? 

Mr.  S^RBCKBLB.  I  think,  if  anything,  it  would  invite  capital,  be« 
cause  it  would  soon  be  shown  that  these  beet  factories  could  five  vrith* 
out  a  tariff,  and  once  that  is  sdiown,  capital  would  embark  in  that 
industry*  and  the  first  time  tkey  would  do  it,  beeauae  they  wodid 


then  fot  the  first  time  know  they  are  not  dependent  upon  die  tariff 
for  an  existence. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  consider  the  cane-refining  business  undnly 
profitable  in  this  country  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Sprkckels.  No  ;  I  do  not.   I  have  not  heard  it  was  unprofitable. 

Mr.  Hinds.  When  was  your  company  organised — the  Feideral! 

Mr.  SPRECKELiS.  I  beg  your  pardon — ^you  were  referring  to  refining? 

Mr.  Hjndb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spseckei^.  Are  the  refineries  profitable? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes.    Do  you  <k>nsider  them  unduly  profitable? 

Mr.  Sfbeckbls.  No. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  cane  refineries? 

Mr.  Sprbckels.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Your  company,  as  you  testified,  was  capitalized  for 
about  $8,900^000  ofpreferred  ? 

tSr.  Sfbeckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  $6,500,000  of  stock,  largely  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Spbeckelb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HtNDS.  We  have  come  a<»t)aB  a  great  many  of  those  bonuses 
in  the  sugar  bunness.  Can  you  tell  me  why  you  put  in  that  bonus 
and  what  the  object  of  the  bcinus  is  in  the  sugar  industry  f 

Mr.  SFBEdOBus.  You  will  hav«  to  adc  some  banker  that  question* 
They  say  they  like  to  have  sometbing  thrown  in  to  sweeten  it— in 
other  words,  it  is  a  commission. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Does  the  banker  get  that  commission  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  he  takes  a  part  of  it,  I  suppose;  I  do  not 
know.    Hie  banker  or  the  subscriber  to  the  stock  gets  it,  I  'suppose. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Has  the  value  of  your  property  come  to  tbat  estut 
that  there  is  value  behind  that  $6,500^000? 

Mr.  Sfbbgxzejs.  Yes^  sir;  it  has. 

Mr.  HiNDB.  When  dud  yo«  say  you  were  organised  f 

Mr.  Spsbckels.  I  tfadnk  it  was  1901  or  lOQ^-^bout  10  years  aga 

Mr.  Hz2n>&  How  much  in  cbvidencb  here  yea  paid  on  the  pre- 
feited  stock  in  that  time? 

Mr.  SrsKKSLs.  Six  per  out. 

Mr.  Hinds.  E  ver^  year  for  the  10  years  ? 

Mr.  SpawnKfffjfc  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HiKDS.  So  ^bmi  in  10  yeuB  the  Federal  Be&iery  has  paid  6^ 
per  cent^  you  sajf 

Mr.  Spsegku^.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  H1MD8.  And  made  $6,500,000  in  addition? 

Mr.  SraecKBLB.  No;  I  did  not  aay  as  much  as  that.  I  said  ap^ 
proodmately. 

Mr.  Hnma  And  vitalized  life  into  $a,500,000  of  bonua? 

Mr.  Spsickslb»  In  other  wwds.  we  have  practically  doubled  ooir 
capital  in  that  time ;  in  other  words,  another  10  per  cent  added  to  lA^ 
if  that  is  what  you  are  driving  at. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  say  there  u  value  now  behind  that  $6,600^000? 
There  was  not  when  you  organized. 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  There  was  not 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  you  have  created  t&at  value  ? 

Mr.  Sfbeckels.  We  have  created  that  value. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  not  that  a  pretty  profitable  industry? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  what  I  went  into  it  for.  If  I  had  not 
thought  so  I  would  not  have  gone  into  the  business. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  have  paid  6  per  cent  for  10  years  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes — call  it  16  per  cent  per  annum. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  in  that  time  you  have  also  vitalized  life  into  that 
$6,500,000  of  bonus  stodc  ? 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Would  you  not  think  that  is  a  pretty  profitable  in- 
dustry? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  I  do;  but  not  unduly  so.  I  dare  say  a  lot 
of  people  engaged  in  that  business  would  not  have  made  that  6  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Suppose,  Mr.  Spreckels,  you  had  been  a  philanthro- 
pist—I  know  you  are  not  in  business  for  philanthropy 

Mr.  Spreckels  (interposing).  I  hope  you  will  not  make  such  an 
accusation,  because  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Oh,  no;  I  will  not  do  that  Supposing  you  had  been 
a  philanthropist 

Mr.  Spreckels  (interposing).  That  is  pretty  hard  to  suppose. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  mucn  would  you  have  lowered  the  price  in  these 
10  years  to  the  consumer  if  you  had  been  willing  to  leave  that  bonus 
stock  in  its  old  flaccid  condiuon  of  being  simply  a  bonus? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  About  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  poimd — 10  cents  on 
the  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  would  have  made  things  move  a  little  in  sugar, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Spribckels.  No;  not  as  much  as  that — about  5  cents  on  the 
hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  think  any  of  the  beet-sugar  refineries  in  this 
country  are  more  profitable  than  your  refinery,  for  instance  1 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  so,  but  I  am  going  to  refer  you  to  their 
own  statements.    If  you  will  jzet  those  statements 

Mr.  Hinds  (interposinj^).  But  to  an  unskilled  man,  it  would  seem 
that  if  they  can  produce  it  for  3  cents  and  you  have  the  tariff  against 
you  and  are  still  paying  as  well  as  that,  they  are  making  a  great 
deal  of  money? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  what  I  believe  they  are.  I 
can  tell  you  as  an  instance  that  about  1887,  about  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  the  Watsonville  sugar  factory  was 
built  at  Watsonville,  Cal.  The  first  year  of  its  operation  it  made  12 
per  cent.  The  following  year  it  made  80  per  cent.  It  was  capi- 
talized at  $500,000.  There  was  $400,000  of  actual  cash  paid  in,  so 
they  got  more  than  the  capital  back  within  two  years  by  $100,000. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  not  that  an  exceptional  case?  The  reason  I  ask 
that  is  that  we  have  had  that  testimony  before  us,  and  I  do  not 
think — »— 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  talking  about  ffood  management  That  was 
managed  by  my  father  and  was  owned  oy  him. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Was  not  your  father  a  remarkable  sugar  man? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Are  there  any  such  in  America  to-day,  except  yourself, 
possibly? 
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Mr.  SnBBCwoBLA.  I  bq^  Tour  parckHL.  no:  I  do  not  daim  thtu  fiir 
from  h :  but  I  can  Dot  speak  sil>out  what  ether  people  think  of  them- 


Mr.  Hoois.  Of  eomse,  I  have  heard  of  voiar  father  s  Testation. 

Mr.  RAMum,  What  would  dans  Spreckels  have  done  m  a  plaoe 
where  it  was  }»rofitable  to  manufacture  sigart  Hiey  claim  from  the 
testinKMiT  that  WatgoDYiUe  was  a  failing 

Mr.  Spkbckels.  I  have  heard  it  said. 

Mr.  Rftinig   I  rather  thought  it  was  funny  when  I  heard  it. 

Mr.  SrapcnaJB.  The  records  will  prove  that  they  made  the  first 
year  12  per  cent  and  the  next  year  SO  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rakfk-  What  would  your  father  have  done  had  he  gone  into 
a  £Ood  country !     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Henss.  When  was  it  that  r^nor  paid  SO  per  cent ! 

Mr.  Sfbckelb.  In  1889  or  1890. 

Mr.  Htnus.  With  the  improTonents  and  deTelc^ments,  that  re- 
finery now  ott^t  to  be  paying  1,000  per  cait  i 

Mr.  Sfsbcksub.  It  is  shut  down  and  dismantled,  and  I  will  Uil  tou 
why.    Periiaps  tou  would  like  to  know  the  reason  why  f 

Mr.  Hixns.  l^es. 

Mr.  Sfsbcksls.  They  were  paying  at  that  time  $4  per  ton  for  their 
beet&  The  beets  were  not  nearly  as  good  as  they  are  to-day.  That 
was  the  first  step  toward  the  beet  industry  on  a  practical  scale  in  this 
country.  The  nrmer  wanted  to  get  m<ne.  Just  about  that  time  the 
Sunr  Trust  came  in,  and  Mr.  HaTemeyu*  joined  issue  with  my 
father.  They  k!q>t  on.  They  would  not  pay  the  farmer  more  than 
H)  and  the  farmer  gradually  planted  fruit  trees — apple  trees;  it  is  a 
great  apple  country,  and  before  they  knew  it  the  orohards  were  pro- 
ducing, and  they  could  not  get  any  beets  eren  at  $5.  and  were  com- 
pelled to  shut  down  and  locate  their  factory  in  another  place,  because 
they  would  not  pay  the  price  for  the  be^s. 

Mr.  Hums.  'Diat  is,  the  Sugar  Trust  was  the  agency  which  shut 
that  factnry  down  f 

Mr.  Sfkbckkls.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  shut  down  and  dismantled  now. 

Mr.  RAina.  And  tiMBy  could  get  m<we  off  of  the  land  from  tt^ir 
fruit  and  strawbanes  and  other  things  than  they  could  for  the 
beets! 

Mr.  SnrBCKKLB.  Yes,  ar. 

Mr.  Maukt.  In  that  locality. 

Mr.  HiKoa.  I  do  not  doubt  the  power  of  the  Su£ar  Trust. 

Mr.  Sfkbckblb.  No;  it  was  bad  policy;  that  is  iQl. 

Mr.  HiNDB.  I  do  not  doubt,  frnn  the  testimony  shown  here,  that 
the  Sugar  Trust  to-day  has  a  great  part  of  the  coast  refining;  that  is, 
has  all  in  I^iiladdphia,  practically  all  in  New  Orleans,  and  practi- 
cally all  in  Bost<m ;  that  it  has  its  great  refinery  here;  has  piobaUy 
great  prospects  with  the  National  Befinery  here— 4ias  a  great  hold  cm 
that  and  probably  will  get  it;  that  Mr.  .Arbuckle  is  a  very  aged  man 
and  poasibly  that  the  sugar-refining  business  may  be  looking  for  a 
prottt^tor  smne  day,  and  that  the  situation  is  sudi  it  would  seem  that 
qiute  possibly  the  Sugar  Trust  within  a  limited  time  mi^t  have  the 
whde  swing  of  the  refining  business,  except  yourself,  to  whom  we 
should  look  to  hold  out  until  the  last  minute.  On  that  situation, 
query:  Ought  we  not  to  be  careful  that  we  do  not  destroy  a  great 
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counterpoise  industry  in  the  interior  of  this  country,  the  sugar  beet  t 
What  do  you  think  about  that  i 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  free  to  say  that  you  would  admit  the  beet- 
sugar  industry,  and  they  are  all  practically  the  same  thing.  We 
were  the  only  thing  outside.  We  tell  you  to  give  us  the  world's 
market  and  let  everybody  come  in  here. 

Mr.  HiMDS.  But  if  perchance  we  should,  by  lowering  the  tariff  or 
taking  it  all  off,  unduly  stimulate  cane  refineries  and  injure  the  beet 
industry,  where  might  the  American  consumer  be  considered? 

Mr.  Sprbokels.  He  would  be  in  pocket  $150,000,000  per  annum. 
That  is  what  he  would  be. 

Mr.  HiKDS.  If  you  can  show  us  that,  that  will  be  interesting.  Mr. 
Malby,  my  associate  on  the  committee  h»«,  has  figured  it  out  that 
at  best  $90,000^000  would  be  the  figure  of  saving,  and  $50,000,000  of 
that  would  come  out  of  the  Government;  so  that  the  consumers  of 
the  country  would  get  but  $40,000,000. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  Cuban  duty,  or 
at  least  partly  so.  . 

Mr.  Malay.  I  assumed  that  all  of  it  would  pay  1|,  which  it  does 
not. 

Mr.  Sprsgk«ls.  I  stick  to  my  statement,  and  I  will  show  you  how. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Malby  if  he  sticks  to  his  figures. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  can  give  the  figures  upon  whidfi  he  bases  Ms  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  will  give  mine  in  just  ooe  senteiice. 

Mr.  Rakek,  Iiet  yours  go  in  the  record,  Mr.  SjM'eckelB. 

Mr.  Spseckbls.  In  1910  the  consumption  of  the  United  States  was 
3,350,355  tons.  Those  are  long  tons  of  2,240  pounds  to  the  t<m. 
Figuring  that  out  at  approximately  2  cents  a  pound  makes 
$150,000,000. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  right  there,  is  not  2  cents  a  pound  excessive? 

Mr.  Stbxckeia  I  say  if  the  tariff  were  removed  the  reduction  in 
price  of  sugar  would  be  approximately  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Hd^ds.  But  do  we  not  get  most  of  our  sugar  at  a  rate  of  1.348  ? 

Mr.  Spheckei^.  We  have  to  figure  the  world's  market  plus  <iie 
duty.    Sometimes  you  get  that  oonoession  and  sometimea  you  do  not. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  right  there  is  the  point:  Mr.  Atkins  testified  we 
generally  did  get  it,  and  so  did  you,  I  believe.  Then  oa|^  we  not 
to  take  the  situation  as  it  is  practically  rather  than  as  it  is  theo- 
retically ? 

Mr.  Malbt.  In  other  words,  yoa  add  half  a  oent  more  than  the 
duty — three-quarters  of  a  oent  more  dian  yoa  say  you  actually  pay  ? 

Mr.  Sfbbokels.  No,  sir.  We  pay  on  96  test,  but  we  do  not  pay  on 
refined.  You  have  to  bring  that  up  to  100  per  cent ;  that  is  what  yon 
have  to  do. 

Mr.  Mauit.  You  pay  1.848  on  the  value  t 

Mr.  Madison.  1.685  is  the  96  sugar. 

Mr.  SFBECKEiiS.  It  is  1.825  plus  the  differoitial  of  7.5,  which  is 
1.90  on  ffranulated  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  ajmr  all,  the  thing  tiaAt  really  tells  in  yoor  sugar 
price  is  the  duty  on  the  raw  augart 

Mr.  Sfbeckixs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  that  is  theoretically  1.68? 
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Mr.  Spkeckelb.  And  if  you  take  the  tariff  off  you  can  reduce  it 
2  coits  a  pound,  because  you  have  gained  what  you  now  lose  in  the 
loss  you  are  paying  duty  on — ^the  loss  in  the  refining. 

Mr.  HixDs.  The  refiners  would  gain  something  of  that  sort  f 

Mr.  Sfkbckela.  Why  should  they  gain  ? 

Mr.  Hrxna.  It  is  the  refiner  that  makes  the  loss  on  the  sugar,  is 
it  not! 

Mr.  Sfkeckels.  But  it  goes  to  the  consumer  again.  He  is  enabled 
to  reduce  his  price  all  the  way  frcon  7  to  10  c^nts. 

Mr.  Sakbb.  I  have  always  understood  that  the  importer  or  the 
manufacturer  always  paid  that.  Mr.  Spreckels  ? 

Mr.  Sfbbckels.  They  do  ? 

Mr.  Rakes.  Is  not  Uiat  right  ? 

Mr.  Spbxckblb.  Hiev  pav  the  dutv.  vou  mean? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  SFBECiLELfi.  They  pay  the  duty,  but  there  is  a  loss  to  the  manu- 
facturer, and  he  has  to  recoup  himself  bv  charging  that  much  mo^ 
to  the  consmner.    There  is  a  mechanical  loss. 

Mr.  Hinds.  There  is  a  mechanical  loss,  and  you  are  charging  that 
mechanical  loss  up  at  2  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Spibckels.  No.  sir;  I  say  that  will  bring  it  up  plus  ti)^  1.90 
to    practically  2  cents  a   pound.    If  you  are  wotiong  with  free 
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HiRDs  (interposing).  That  is.  for  the  pounds  of  sugar  he 
f 

Mr.  Spb£CK£L&  We  are  talking  about  what  the  consumer  will 
ultimateiy  braefit. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  lose  7  pounds  of  sugar  out  of  100? 

Mr.  SsRECKELS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  would  lose  that  anyway  under  free  sugar  or  any 
other  kind  of  sugar. 

'Sir.  Spb£ck£L8.  Yes:  but  under  free  sugar  we  would  not  lose  so 
mQch^  because  we  would  gain  the  difference  on  the  tariff.  We  are 
losing  7  pounds  of  tariff. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  would  gain  1.35  ? 

ilr.  Spkeckels.  1.35  times  7,  which  is  practically  10  cents  a  hun- 
dred. 

Mr.  H1KD6.  That  is  about  what  you  could  have  made  up  if  you 

Mr.  Spseckelb  (interposing).  We  gain  10  cents  a  hundred  under 
free  trade. 

Mr.  HnnM.  That  is  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Spreckeub.  Yes. 

Mr.  Htnds.  That  is  exactly  what  you  might  have  reduced  the  price 
of  sugar  if  you  had  let  that  $6,500,000  of  bonus  go  by  the  boaid,  so 
that  possibly  it  may  be  that  that  thing  might  work  itself  out  through 
the  benevolence  of  the  refiner. 

Mr.  Sfreokels.  Yes;  but  I  am  not  in  business  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HxKDS.  I  will  not  go  further,  perhaps,  into  how  muck  the 
American  people  would  save  right  on  that  point.  But  you  are  com- 
pating  the  total  G<»isumption  of  sugar  in  the  Uitited  States,  ai«  you, 
which  is  about  81  pounos  to  tiie  individual? 

Mr.  Sfbboksub.  x  es. 

Mr.  Hnioe.  How  much  of  that  does  the  individual  buy  at  the 
store? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  Of  the  total  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  All  of  it,  I  guess;  we  do  not  deal  with 

Mr.  Hinds  (interposing).  Does  not  a  great  deal  of  that  go  into 
manufacturing  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know  what  the  percentage  would  be. 
There  is  a  good  deal  used;  there  is  a  good  deal  used  in  condensed 
milk  and  some  in  crackers  and  some  in  candy. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  think  Mr.  Spreckels  of  California  estimated  the 
consumption  of  the  individual,  that  which  he  buys,  at  30  pounds 
to  the  individual,  and  that  the  rest  went  into  manufacturing.  I  may 
be  wrong  about  Mr.  Spreckels,  but  it  was  one  of  the  western  sugar 
men. 

Mr.  Spreckeljs.  All  I  can  say  is  that  whoever  says  so  has  another 
think  coming.    He  does  not  know. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  as  to  the  cost  of  liviiig  in  the  Umted  States.  Their 
estimate  showed  that  the  amount  of  sugar  us^  in  this  country  by 
the  individual  who  goes  to  the  store  and  buys  it  for  his  household 
amounted  to  about  50  to  55  pounds  to  the  individual.  That  would 
be  about  two-thirds  of  our  consumption,  leaving  the  other  one-third 
to  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  applies  to  En^and  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  No;  to  this  country.  They  came  over  here  and  in- 
vestigated our  sugar  situation.  What  would  you  say  of  that  esti- 
mate? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  should  like  to  see  how  they  arrive  at  the  esti- 
mate.    I  claim  there  is  no  human  being  knows  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  it  not  true  that  immense  quantities  of  sugar  are  used 
in  tobacco? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  large  quantities;  there  is  some. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  in  condensed  milk? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  in  the  canning  industry? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  in  chewing  gum  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  in  a  great  variety  of  manufactured  articles? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  wines? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Wines  and  whiskies  and  other  such  articles,  as  my  col- 
league suggests? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  And  you  do  not  want  to  forget  soda  water;  he 
may  drink  that     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hinds.  Would  you  think  it  unreasonable  that  one-third  of  our 
annual  consumption  will  go  for  those  purposes? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  that  statement,  and  I 
do  not  think  anybody  else  is.  That  is  my  opinion^  because  I  do  not 
know  how  they  can  arrive  at  any  such  statement. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  testimony  we  have  had  indicated  some  such  con- 
clusion. If  that  is  so,  you  would  want  to  take  off  the  third  that  the 
consumer  would  surely  get?  You  would  not  want  to  guarantee  that 
that  sugar  which  filtered  out  to  the  Tobacco  Trust  and  the  Condensed 
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Milk  Trost  and  the  Cbewinff  Gam  Trust  wcmM  sareiT  grt  ro  tbe 


Mr.  ^BCKSLS.  Does  the  Tobacco  Trost  ciporr  iis  prw3:x«*  or  is  n 
used  in  this  ^>:ii:m- !  Ik^s  the  Whifkr  Tmsi  cxpon  its  pitxiuct-  or 
is  it  used  in  this  coantnr !  Is  the  soda  water  used  in  this  coontrr 
or  tatoD  al»t>adf  TTbeiber  it  soes  into  mannfacmre  or  goes  into 
CdDsmnptioc  inio  the  stomach  direct  mak<^  no  diJer^nci?:  it  gets 
to  the  cr^nsnzucr, 

ilr.  HixiMS.  Do  Toc  think,  the  war  the  biisines?  is  mn  new,  the 
mannfacrorH'  is  earnest  to  sare  to  the  consnn^er  these  sn^all  inci- 
dental saving! 

Mr.  SFncKEua.  PrioarilT  he  is  tTvin^  to  look  after  himself  first. 
I  admit  that. 

Mr.  HiXD&  In  other  words,  there  is.  perhaps,  a  spoonful  of  sagar 
in  a  can  of  cond^ised  milk,  and  it  would  be  a  Yerr  small  fraction  of 
a  cent  that  that  sogar  wooli  cost.  Do  too  reaDr  think  wh^a  that  can 
of  milk  wrat  to  the  consumer  he  would  really  gi^  any  differoice  in  it  I 

Mr.  SfKBL'KJUA.  Yes:  they  might  make  their  can  a  little  bit  laner. 
The  fmct  is  the  consomptioo  is  ^  pounds  or  thereaboots.  It  is  100 
poonds  in  England 

Mr.  HxTOJS  (interposing).  Excuse  me.  bnt  the  British  Boaid  of 
Trade  indicated  that  the  oonsxunption  of  sugar  in  England  by  the 
&milT  that  goes  and  boys  it  out  of  the  store  is  about  the  same  as  it 
is  here — the  arerage  consomption. 

3(br.  Si'MBUKMA.  How  much  do  ther  sax  that  is! 

Mr.  Hiia».  There  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  difference. 

Mr.  SfkbckelSw  How  much  do  they  say  goes  to  the  consomer 
directly? 

itr,  'HncDS.  The  figures  from  th^  report  would  indicate  50  to  55 
pounds  a  3rear. 

Mr.  SfkbckelSw  That  50  pounds  a  year  go  to  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Hnn)&  That  would  be  two-thirds  of  the  whole  oonsumptioit 

Kes  to  the  consumer,  as  we  understand  the  consumer — the  hoase- 
Ider  who  buys  and  the  one  we  are  looking  after  more  ttian  all 
othos. 

Mr.  Spsbckkls.  Two-thirds  of  their  consumption  goes  to  the  ooii- 
smner — ^is  that  what  I  imderstand! 

Mr.  HiKus.  I  will  not  say  two-thirds  of  their  oonsumpticm. 

Mr.  Sfkbcszl&  The  consumption  is  estimated  at  100  pounds. 

Mr.  RAingK,  There  is  a  little  misunderstanding  between  Mr.  Hinds 
tnd  the  witness. 

Mr.  Sfkbcezls.  Let  me  get  the  question  straight^  and  then  I  will 
answer  it. 

Mr.  Hna>ft.  Pardon  me  a  mcxnent  and  I  wiU  look  those  figures  up. 

Mr.  Maiat.  While  Mr.  Hinds  is  looking  for  those  figures^  there  is 
a  suggestion  which  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  we  wanted  to  know  about.  Willett  ft  Gray  are  r^arded  as 
a  reputable  firm  in  the  quoting  of  piices  of  sugar,  are  they  not! 

Mr.  SFKBCKEIL8.  They  are  statisticians. 

Mr.  Hesds.  Are  they  regarded  by  the  trade  as  being  a  r^utaUe 
firm! 

Mr.  SnrBCKjafl.  I  can  not  say  that  everybodT  believes  in  their  fig- 
ues,  but  they  are  taken,  and  people  have  to  brieve  in  the  figures  be* 
cause  we  always  think  that  Uie  ouier  fellow  believes  in  them. 
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Mr.  Malby.  I  think  you  stated  there  was  a  difference  between  the 
price  of  su^r  at  wholesale  in  New  York  and  in  San  Francisco  of 
something  like  1  cent  a  pound  at  wholesale? 

Mr.  Spk£GK£L8.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Will  you  make  a  memorandum  and  produce  from  that 
authority,  or  any  other  authority,  reliable  authority,  a  statement  show- 
ing a  time  when  the  quotations  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
were  on  a  basis  of  the  difference  of  1  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Spb£CK£ls.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Why  do  you  speak  that  way  about  WiUett  &  Gray?  I 
would  like  to  know.  I  have  been  seeking  information  on  that  subject 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  I  would  like  to  have  your  explanation 
of  it. 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  think  the  figures  are  very  largely  made  up  to 
suit  the  policy  of  the  trust. 

Mr.  Kakbb.  Is  it  not  a  fact  they  have  been  at  times,  and  even  in 
starting  in,  the  agents  of  the  trust  and  employed  by  them? 

Mr.  §PBEGK£LS.  My  understanding  has  oeen  that  ever  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  trust  they  have  been,  and  have  been  subsidized  by 
them.     My  authority  on  that  is  Mr.  John  E.  Searles. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  did  Searles  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  At  that  time  I  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Mr.  Searles's  office  in  New  York,  and  a  statement  of 
figures  were  called  upon  by  Willett  &  Gray.  They  came  in  to  get 
the  figures.  He  said,  "  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  over  it,"  and  I 
was  present  at  the  time  when  a  messenger  came  in  to  get  the  figures 
and  the  comments.  He  passed  them  over  and  glanced  over  them 
and  said,  "  Well,  let  it  go."  I  said,  "  What  have  you  to  do  with 
Willett  &  Gray?  "  He  said,  "  We  have  to  control  that,  and  we  pay 
them  so  much  a  month."  That  was  in  1889,  and  naturally  I  sup* 
pose 

Mr.  Bakbb  (interposing).  A  man  can  draw  his  own  conclusions 
from  that? 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  A  man  can  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  that» 
For  example,  as  an  illustration,  I  will  show  you:  They  give  from 
week  to  week  the  meltings  by  the  refineries.  Last  wecK  there  were 
48,000  tons  melted  and  consumed  by  the  refineries.  Nobody  knows 
what  the  Federal  has  produced.  How  do  they  know  it?  They 
never  inquire  from  us. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  the  prices  would  be  an  easier  matter  to 
keep  track  of  and  find  out  that  the  amount  turned  out  by  each  of 
the  refineries,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  The  prices  themselves,  yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  wholesale  prices  woula  be  a  matter  quite  of  com- 
mon knowledge? 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  They  would  be  reliable,  because  that  is  an  open 
secret  There  is  no  secret  about  the  prices ;  but  as  to  stocks  on  hand 
and  otherwise,  they  are  not  regarded  as  accurate. 

Mr.  Malby.  Everybody  knows  from  week  to  week  whether  they 
quote  prices  correctly  as  to  the  wholesale  prices,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  would  say  they  are  substantially 
correct. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  have  here  the  report  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
on  the  cost  of  living  in  the  principal  industrial  towns  of  the  United 
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StatBL  It  is  a  docoment  of  the  United  States  Senate  of  this  sasioa, 
and  they  giTe  the  qoandtr  of  sogar  in  the  areia^  British  bwdget 
for  the  BiitiA  £uni]y  at  ^  pounds,  and  the  quanunr  in  the  avenge 
American  biH%et  at  5^  pounds.  I  assume  that  that  means  the  ose  0f 
sugar  in  the  American  family  and  British  fuiiily  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  SrmacwaiA  For  what  kngth  of  time?    Or  is  it  per  capita  f 

Mr.  Horns.  They  are  giving  the  family  badgets.  Ther  are  glutting 
at  the  cost  of  living,  and  they  give  it  so  much  sugar  an<l  also  as  to  a 
gre^t  variety  of  other  articles. 

Mr.  SmcxEUu  Is  that  $30  a  year? 

Mr.  HnvDB.  That  would  be  for  a  family.  5|  pounds  a  week«  I 


Mr.  SrvBCKEiA,  Is  this  a  weekly  bodget  ? 

Mr.  HnffDft.  Xo;  these  are  pounds  in  weight  that  I  am  talking 
about — 5§  pomids  for  the  average  British  family  and  5^  pounds  i5(>r 
the  avoage  American  family. 

Mr.  Sfkecsxls.  Practically  die  sunef 

Mr.  Hi2(n6.  Yes.  So  I  would  get  at  the  idea  that  the  consuraptioa 
of  sugar  by  the  funily — that  is,  by  those  who  buy  from  the  stores 
and  who  are  the  real  consumers,  in  whom  we  are  intu^ested*  because 
a  reduction  of  price  to  them  is  the  real  thing:  a  reduction  of  price  to 
somebody  who  sells  to  them  an  article  in  which  sugar  is  used  may  be 
an  unreal  thing. 

Mr.  Sfhbckels.  Why  is  it  thai  that  Eln^land's  per  capita  con* 
sumption  is  100  pounds  as  against  the  United  States  of  only  80 
pounds  ? 

Air.  HixDS.  England  tikes  in  canning  and  every  other  industrial 
occupation.    She  is  a  different  nation  from  us  entirely. 

Mr.  Spksckeub.  You  do  not  think  that  would  be  of  advantage  to 
this  country  to  have  like  industries,  do  3rou  f 

Mr.  Hxxns.  Do  yon  not  think  our  industries  ou|^t  to  be  propor- 
tionate iif  this  coontry? 

Mr.  Spbecsxub.  I  think  they  are  dispropoitionate. 

Mr.  Home.  Would  you  have  us  buy  our  foods  abiOad  and  send 
them  canned  goods  for  them! 

Mr.  SnoBCEJOA.  Do  yon  not  think  we  ought  to  have  that  propor> 
tion  like  Ei^and's! 

Mr.  HtKOS.  They  are  an  exception  to  every  other  civilized  nation. 
Only  12  per  cent  of  their  value  is  in  agriculture^  and  a  blockade  of  a 
mcmth  brings  them  to  thdr  knees.  Do  we  want  to  weaken  ourselves 
quite  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  Spbxckels.  How  are  you  going  to  raise  sugar  in  this  country  t 
Soppose  we  were  blockaded? 

Mr.  HrKoe.  That  is  one  of  the  questions,  whether  we  want  to  put 
all  of  our  eggs  in  the  cane-sugar  basket. 

Mr.  Sfbbckels..You  are  dependent  to-day  and  have  heen  do* 
pendent  for  20  years  for  beet  seed  in  this  country;  that  is  im- 
ported from  Europe.    You  do  not  raise  any  beet  seed  in  (his  countiy. 

Mr.  Hnfue.  Might  we  not  if  the  industiy  developed  f 

Mr.  Spbeckexa  My  dear  man,  they  have  been  tiring  it  now  for 
a?er  20years — rince  1887 — 25  years. 

Mr.  Kdim.  Do  yoo  mean  they  can  not  raise  beet  seedt 

Mr.  SnoBCKZLS.  They  do  not 
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Mr.  Hmos.  It  is  more  profitable  to  import  it  from  Germany,  I 
presume,  is  it  not  t    They  might  do  it  if  we  were  blockaded. 

Mr.  SpRECKELfi.  What  will  become  of  the  industry  if  we  are 
blockaded?  Suppose  to-morrow  you  are  blockaded,  will  you  wipe 
that  out? 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  fretted  along  with  the  beet  in  Napoleon's  time. 

Mr.  Spregkels.  But  they  had  the  beet  seed.  There  is  no  beet  seed 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Might  we  not  get  them  very  soon  ? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  But  we.  had  better  hurry  up.  It  has  been  goin^ 
on  25  years,  and  if  they  can  not  do  it  in  that  time,  I  do  not  think 
they  ever  can. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  just  the  question  that  is  puzzling  us,  and  that 
is  what  is  for  the  highest  benefit  of  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  Spregkels.  You  are  going  back  to  raising  revenue.  What 
shall  you  put  the  duty  on?  Put  a  duty  of  $10  a  pjound  on  beet  seed 
and  compel  them  to  raise  it  here.  Make  it  prohibitive.  Force  them 
to  raise  the  seed  here. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  revenue  would  that  yield  here  ? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  Mr.  Oxnard  can  tell  us 
how  much  beet  seed  we  import.    I  -do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Of  course  we  are  after  $60,000,000  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Put  it  high  enough,  and  you  will  get  it.  Why  not 
put  it  on  the  beets  that  come  in  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  tried  my  best  to  do  so,  but  some  of  the  others  of  the 
committee  were  against  it. 

Mr.  Spregkels.  You  are  willing  to  bring  in  the  beets.  They  are 
still  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Hinds.  No  ;  beets  are  not  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  was  under  that  impression. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  are  not  specified  in  the  present  tarilff.  I  think 
they  are  carried  in  a  basket  clause  with  other  vegetables.     • 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  am  almost  positive  beets  are  free.  Beet  seeds 
are  free. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  may  be;  I  am  not  speaking  with  authority. 

Would  you  not,  in  view  of  our  examination  of  the  consumption 
of  su^ar,  modify  your  figures  a  little  possibly  as  to  what  would 
probably  be  the  saving  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  No. 

Mr.  Hinds.  We  want  to  get  that  accurate,  because  it  is  an  impor- 
tant matter  with  us. 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  still  maintain  the  saving  would  be  about  $150,- 
000,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  think  if  one-third  of  the  sugar  consumption 
goes  into  the  manufacturers,  the  consumer  would  make  his  saving 
on  that? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes,  sir.  When  he  chews  tobacco,  he  gets  it  in  his 
tobacco  and  he  consumes  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  think  he  would  get  his  tobacco  cheaper  because 
of  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  sugar? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  think  it  would  follow.  Instead  of  five  sticks 
of  chewing  candy  for  a  nickel,  you  will  get  six,  or  perhaps  a  larger 
piece  of  candy. 
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Mr.  HiNDB.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  wish  to  be  assured  of, 
and  we  appreciate  your  judgment  as  to  it. 

Mr.  Spb£CK£L8.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Sugar  beets  are  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Hinds.  We  find  in  the  tariff  that  sugar  beets  are  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  They  probably  will  be  free  under  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment when  it  goes  into  effect,  if  it  is  passed. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Then  they  are  not  free.  I  am  mistaken  on  that, 
I  thought  they  were  free. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  all  the  questions 
1  desire  to. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Garrett,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Spreckels,  were  there  any  reasons  given  by  the 
Hawaiian  factors — is  that  the  corect  designation  ? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  The  Factors  Company,  it  is  called,  I  think;  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  there  any  reason  given  by  them  for  not  trading 
with  you?  , 

Mr.  Sprbckeub.  No  reasons  at  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  did  not  give  any  reasons  for  refusing  to  trade 
with  you  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  committee  went  back  and  reported  to  the 
planters  that  I  would  not  trade  with  them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  that  untrue? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  was  absolutely  untrue,  and  I  am  now  under 
oath,  and  I  repeat  what  I  said  this  morning  in  regard  to  it,  that  anv 
such  statements  are  untrue.  I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  tell 
many  of  the  planters  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Something  was  said  a  few  moments  ago  by  Mr. 
Hinds  as  to  the  protective  duty  laid  in  Germany.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  understood  clearly  just  what  your  reply  meant. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  German  tariff. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Germany 
levies  an  internal-revenue  tax? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  mj'^  impression. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  quite  naturally  it  must  levy  a  protective  duty 
in  some  sort  of  form  equal  to  the  internal-revenue  tax,  must  it  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  probably  the  reason  why ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  For  instance,  we  lay  an  internal-revenue  tax  upcm 

alcohol. 
Mr.  Spreckels.  And  therefore  would  have  a  dutv  on  the  alcohol 

itself. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  in  the  very  nature  of  things  we  must  have  a 
duty  upon  imported  alcohol,  or  else  our  internal-revenue  would  not 
be  protected  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  the  entire  product  consumed  would  come  from 
abroad  if  there  was  not  some  duty  of  some  sort  on  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Madison.  Is  it  not  true?  if  I  may  interpolate  there,  that  in  the 
case  of  Germany  the  duty  is  levied  upon  the  retail  sale  of  sugar — 
that  is,  the  internal  revenue? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  laws 
of  Germany  in  that  respect. 
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Mr.  Madison.  I  understand  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Madison.  So  it  would  not  require  a  protective  duty  for  that 
purpose — that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Grerman — ^because 
every  pound  sold  at  retail  in  Germany,  whether  it  was  foreign  or 
domestic  sugar,  would  be  taxed  the  amount  of  the  internal  revenue? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  But  the  retailer  can  import  it  just  as  well  as  the 
wholesaler. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Of  course,  that  is  true  if  the  retailer  sells  it,  but  in 
some  form  it  would  have  to  be  carried  back,  whether  you  call  it  an 
internal-revenue  duty  on  foreign  sugar  sold  or  whether  you  call  it 
protective  duty,  or  whatever  it  may  be ;  there  must  necessarily  be  that 
duty  on  imported  sugars  in  some  lorm,  laid  in  some  form,  tnat  there 
is  in  the  form  of  internal  revenue  on  domestic  sugar,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  just  as  it  is  in  this  country  on  these  products  on 
which  we  raise  an  internal-revenue  tax.  I  understand  the  duty,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  the  chairman  has  just  stated  to  me,  is  about  one- 
half  cent  more  than  the  internal-revenue  tax.  The  protective  duty 
laid  by  Germany  is  just  about  one-half  cent  more  than  the  internal- 
revenue  tax. 

Were  you  pretty  familiar,  Mr.  Spreckels,  with  the  contest  for  the 
Cuban  reciprocity? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  ;  I  took  no  active  interest  in  that 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  do  not  know  the  details  of  that  fight,  do  you? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  I  do  not.  I  only  know  by  hearsay  that  the 
Louisiana  planters  and  the  beet  industry  were  at  that  time  opposed 
to  it.  Beyond  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  Thej  were 
opposed  to  that  the  same  as  they  were  opposed  to  the  Hawaiian  an- 
nexation. They  were  arguing  that  they  would  be  ruined  by  Hawaii, 
which  they  have  not  been. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  And  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Every  step  toward  reduction  has  always  been  met 
with  strong  opposition? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  However,  a  part  of  the  beet-sugar  people  at  least  did 
finally  com^to  the  support  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity,  (fid  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  As  1  say,  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  I  do  not 
know.    I  imagine  they  all  got  into  the  same  bed. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  I  was  wondering  was  whether  or  not  you  knew 
if  there  was  any  sort  of  agreement  between  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co. — whether  they  had  any  part  in  it — whether  that  was  any 
part  of  the  purpose  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  going 
into  the  beet-sugar  business? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  took  no  interest  in  it  whatsoever  and  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  whether  or  not  there  was  any  sort  of  a^eement, 
similar  to  the  great  agreement  of  1867,  between  the  raw  wool  growers 
and  the  woolen  manu&cturers  which  has  lasted  so  well  up  to  this 
day? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know.         * 

Mr.  Garrett.  Whether  any  similar  thing  took  place  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  Know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Spreckels^  what  do  ^ou  think  would  happen  if 
^ou  were  to  undertake  to  enter  the  Louisiana  market  for  raw  sugar! 
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Hr.  Smcnu  TcMlart 

Mr.  CinKKiT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sfkbckklsw  We  might  possiblr  get  some  sof^r.  I  do  not 
know.  It  depoids  somewhat  qd  my  mttitude  ms  to  the  taiitf.  If  ther 
tfumglit  they  oould  give  ms  a  little  sugar  and  in  that  wax  gel  rill 
of  aB¥  oppfHation  on  the  tariff  aaeation  and  the  mahatfUMittre  ef  the 
tariffj  they  mi^it  gire  us  some,  oiH  I  think  after  the  tariff  bill  was 
passed  we  would  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Gammstt.  HaTe  yon  any  reason  to  bdieve  that  one  of  the  con* 
trolling  reasons  in  the  minds  of  the  planters  at  the  time  yon  sought  to 
make  purchases  in  1907  was  doe  to  your  attitude  on  the  tariff  at  thai 
time? 

Mr.  SnoHnoxA.  The  reason  they  did  no4  give  it  to  usf 

Mr.  GAaomr.  YesL 

Mr.  Srbckxubw  Xo,  sir. 

)ir.  GAMKErr.  Do  tou  think  it  had  anything  to  do  with  it  i 

Mr.  Sfkeckkls.  iCo,  sir;  that  was  porifw  to  any  tariff  agitation. 
The  tariff  agitation  did  not  come  up  then. 

Mr.  GAsanr.  In  1907  you  were  ndt  known  as  a  free-sugar  man! 

Mr.  Sfsbckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gabrett.  So  that  could  hare  played  no  part  in  it  at  that  timel 

Mr.  Spkeckels.  It  played  no  part.  My  own  belief  is  they  were 
simid^y  intimidated  by  tfie  Ammcan  Sugar  Refining  Co.  not  to  let 
Bs  have  any. 

Mr.  Gaubtf.  They  were  afraid  to  sell? 

!Mr.  Sprbckelb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gasreit.  If  you  got  in  there  to  buy  sugar«  do  yo  i  I  uigiue  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  would  cmd^rtake  to  deal  with  you  in 
any  way  directly,  or  do  you  think  they  would  strike  wholly  at  those 
planters  down  tbere? 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  I  think  they  would  strike  at  the  planters. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  do  not  anticipate  they  would  strike  at  you  by 
trying  to  undersell  you  in  the  market  and  drive  you  out  of  bminessl 

Mr.  Spreckels.  ^o.  I  think  they  would  have  done  that  Icmg  ago 
if  they  could. 

Mr.  Garrktt.  You  do  not  think  they  would  try  to  punidi  you  in 
that  way  ? 

Mr.  SpRECKELft.  They  have  been  trying  it  ever  since  they  have 
been  in  business. 

Mr.  Gaikett.  There  is  no  element  of  fear  on  your  part 

Mr.  SpRBTKEfjs  (interposing).  None  whatever. 

^Ir.  Garrett.  There  is  no  element  of  fear  on  your  part  toward  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  that  prevents  you  from  making  an« 
ether  eff<H*t  to  buy  sugars  in  the  Louisiana  market  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  None  whatever.  If  I  were  convinced  I  could  get 
a  full  cargo  and  knew  I  could  buy  sugars  there  at  an  equal  price,  i 
would  enter  the  market  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  drawback  provision 
in  the  tariff  law,  and  to  the  fact  that  manufacturers  of  jellies  and 
jams  and  marmalades,  and  so  forth,  if  they  desire  to  do  so*  could 
uaport  sugar  and  use  it  in  that  manufacture,  and  then  on  what  they 
export  they  could  get  a  drawback? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  could  do  it,  and  do  not  have  to  patronize 
the  refineries  for  that. 
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Mr.  Gabbett.  That^  of  course,  is  a  complicated  routine? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is  a  complex  routine,  and  in  small  quantities  of 
exporting  the  cost  of  doing  the  business  is  as  much  as  the  drawback 
would  amount  to. 

iSx,  Garrett.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  economical  production 
of  jams  and  marmalades  and  preserves,  and  things  of  that  character, 
it  does  not  require  large  plants  and  large  capital,  does  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  On  almost  every  fruit-growing  farm  that  can  be 
done  at  small  expense,  so  far  as  the  mechanical  appliances  are  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  can  be  done  anywhere,  on  any  farm. 

Mr.  Garrett.  If  the  process  of  manufacture  in  that  respect  could 
be  cheapened,  not  only  would  it  give  us  an  advantage  in  the  matter 
of  export  trade,  but  would  it  not  increase  to  the  real  benefit  of  the 
people  tremendously  our  home  trade  in  those  very  products? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  certainly  believe  it  would ;  and  not.  alone  that, 
but  we  are  raising  an  enormous  amount  of  product  that  to-day  is 
raised  for  nothing;  in  other  words,  apples  and  pears  that  are  not 
suitable  to  be  shipped  to  the  markets  for  table  use  that  could  be  used 
and  utilized  in  jwly. 

Mr.  Garrett.  A  large  product  that  is  now  wasted? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes.  That  product  is  positively  wasted  to-day  be- 
cause they  have  no  use  for  it.  We  are  growing  a  product  and  bury- 
ing it  again  and  growing  it  from  year  to  year,  with  no  use  for  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  have  been  in  Cuba  frequently,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Never. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  were  never  there? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Never. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Were  you  in  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Never. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  was  wondering,  if  you  knew  how  the  machinery 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar  in  Louisiana  compared  with 
the  machinery  used  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  only  know  by  hearsay. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  do  you  know  about  that  from  hearsay? 

Mr.  Spbeckbi^.  They  say  it  is  obsolete.     . 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  mean  there  is  much  better  quality  of  ma- 
chinery used  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  than  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir ;  and  better  in  Hawaii  than  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  have  seen  the  machinery  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Spreckeijs.  Some  years  ago  I  saw  it;  yes.  I  saw  20  or  30 
different  mills. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  remember  when  the  war  was  on  between  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  Arbuckles? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do — that  is,  I  was  not  in  business  at  the  time, 
but  I  knew  it  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  were  not  in  business  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  in  the  refining  business.  I  was  in  Hawaii  at 
that  time,  but  I  knew  of  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  there  any  effort  made  in  any  sort  of  a  way  to 
bring  you  into  that  on  either  side? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  no;  excepting  subsequently  Mr.  Arbuckle 
would  frequently  tell  me  we  ought  to  reduce  our  capacity,  and  he 
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told  me  about  the  fight  that  they  had  with  Havemeyer,  and  that 
finally  Havemeyer  sent  for  him — or,  rather,  did  not  send  for  him, 
but  sent  to  him,  stating  he  would  like  to  see  him,  and  he  would  go 
over  to  Brooklyn  to  see  him,  but  Mr.  Arbuckle  thought  that,  avr* 
Havemeyer  being  a  very  powerful  man  in  the  sugar  business,  he 
would  not  trouble  him  for  that,  but  called  at  his  house,  which  he  did. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Did  he  tell  you  what  happened? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  he  (ud. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  We  wUl  be  glad  to  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Sfbeckels.  He  told  me  what  a  nice  man  Mr.  Havemeyer  was* 
He  said,  "  You  ought  to  know  him."  I  said,  "  I  know  him  pretty 
well,  perhaps  better  than  you  do."  He  said,  ^^  He  is  a  man  of  great 
culture,  a  man  of  refinement.  I  entered  his  house,  and  what  do  you 
suppose  he  was  doin^?  What  do  you  suppose  I  saw?  Mr.  Have- 
meyer playing  the  violin."  I  said,  "  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  a  man 
caUed  Nero  who  also  played  the  fiddle."  He  said,  "  Let  us  get  down 
to  it  now ;  can't  you  reduce  your  melt " — that  is,  the  production  ? 

Mr.  Gabbett.  He  wanted  you  to  reduce  the  production  of  the 
Federal  Refinery? 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  Yes.  He  said,  "  We  have  reduced  our  melt,  our 
production,  and  we  have  a  capacity  for  two  and  a  quarter  million 
pounds  or  thereabouts,  but  we  are  only  manufacturing  one  and  a  half 
million."  I  said,  "  Mr.  Arbuckle,  every  poimd  that  the  Federal  can 
put  through  will  be  put  through,  and  it  we  can  add  another  pound  to 
it  we  will  do  it,  and  so  long  as  I  am  connected  with  the  institution 
it  never  will  reduce  its  melt  1  pound,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  will 
extend  as  much  as  we  can."  Kepeatedly  he  asked  me  in  the  same 
way  and  begged  me  to  say  whether  we  could  not  reduce  our  melt.  I 
said,  "  No,  sir;  we  will  not  do  it." 

Mr.  Gabbett.  What  was  the  date  of  that  conversation  that  you 
had  with  Mr.  Arbuckle? 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  About  four  years  ago,  and  again  about  three 
jears  ago. 

Mr.  Gabbeti.  How  long  was  that  after  the  war  had  ceased  between 
the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  and  the  Arbuckles? 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  I  should  sav  four  or  five  years.  Without  looking 
up  the  date,  I  can  not  remember  when  the  war  was,  or  rather  when 
peace  was  declared. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  I  suppose  our  record  will  show  when  it  was.  You 
understood  from  that  conversation  that  it  was  as  a  result  of  this 
conference  between  Mr.  Arbuckle  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  that  the  actual 
amount  produced  hj  the  Arbuckles  had  been  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Spbbck£U3.  That  was  the  gist  of  it.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Did  Mr.  Arbuckle  tell  you  he  had  come  to  terms 
with  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  He  said  they  had  buried  the  hatchet.  I  think 
that  is  the  expression  he  used. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  And  he  had  reduced  his  output? 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  He  did  not  say  it  was  the  outcome,  but  he  told 
me  what  a  nice  man  he  was,  and  he  said,  ^  What  you  ought  to  do  is 
to  reduce  your  capacity."  He  said,  ^  I  have  reduo^  my  capacity; 
we  are  only  melting  1,500,000,  while  our  capacity  is  two  and  a  quarter 
or  two  and  a  half  millions,"  whatever  it  may  be. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  And  you  say  that  was  about  four  years  ago,  and 
again  about  three  years  ago? 

Mr.  Spregkbls.  Yes;  and  frequently.  He  has  always  alluded  to 
it,  and  I  have  always  closed  the  conversation  bv  saying,  "  You  know 
what  my  views  are  on  that,"  and  I  never  would  consent  to  reduce  it. 

Mr.  (tarrett.  Is  that  Mr.  John  Arbuckle? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes.  I  t<dd  him  I  would  rather  do  business  at  a 
loss. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  reason  did  he  assign  as  to  why  you  ought  to 
reduce  vour  melting^capacity? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  we  would  make  more  monev.  He  said  we 
tjould  make  a  larger  margin  on  a  small  production,  and  that  the  price 
would  be  sustained  and  go  up.  In  fact,  during  one  interval,  he  said, 
^  We  will  split  the  market  wide  open,  and  I  do  not  care  if  you  lose  a 
million."  1  said.  "  I  do  not  think  you  are  that  kind  of  a  man.  How- 
ever, if  that  is  your  conclusion,  go  ahead  and  do  it.  We  will  stay 
with  the  game."" 

Mr.  Garrett.  Has  anyone  else  connected  with  the  sugar  business, 
besides  Mr.  Arbuckle,  ever  tried  to  get  you  to  reduce  your  melting 
-capacity  since  you  have  been  connected  with  the  Federal  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  frequently.  Within  the  past  year  Mr.  Warner 
has  been  to  see  me — ^Mr.  Warner,  of  the  Warner  Sugar  Kefining  Co. — 
and  also  suggested  we  ought  to  reduce  our  melt.  I  said,  "  You  do  as 
you  please,  out,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  know  my  business,  and  I 
will  not  do  it." 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  he  insist  for  the  same  reasons  given  by  Mr. 
Arbuckle — ^that  it  would  be  more  profitable? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know  that  he  stated  it  in  those  words.  I 
think  he  said  it  would  creiite  a  better  feeling,  whatever  that  may  be. 
Some  people  feel  better  when  they  make  more  money.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  meant  by  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  understood  he  meant  it  would  create  a  better 
ieeling  among  the  sugar  refiners? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  there  anyone  else  besides  Mr.  Warner  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No ;  those  are  the  only  two. 

Mr.  Garrett.  No  one  connected  with  the  National  has  ever  made 
«iy  such  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  one  ever  connected  with  the  National  and  no 
one  connected  with  the  American;  but  I  take  it  they  were  sent  by 
them ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  would  assume  they  were  sent  by  them? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  assume  that;  I  do  not  know  what  interest  they 
mi^ht  have  otherwise. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  there  any  other  comment  offered  by  Mr. 
Arbuckle  as  to  that  conversation  that  he  had  with  Mr.  Havemeyer, 
und  his  impressions  gained  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  ;  there  was  nothing  specially  said  beyond  that 
Our  interview  was  very  short  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Garsett.  I  believe  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  just  want  to  ask  a  few  questions,  Mr.  Spreckels. 
To  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  important  questions  for  us  to  determine 
in  connection  with  yourself  and  your  relations  to  these  different  com- 
panies and  their  relations  with  each  other  is  the  question  of  actual 
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« 

competition  between  you.  We  can  understand  how  the  tariff  might 
have  some  effect  on  the  price;  that  you  have  got  to  add  the  tariff — 
we  will  assume  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument — ^to  the  priee 
of  raw  sugar,  not  the  fidl  1.685,  but  the  1.348,  the  Cuban  rate;  but 
nevertheless,  when  you  arrive  at  a  price,  there  may  be  a  serious- 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  actual  competition  between 
you  and  the  other  companies  that  are  engaged  in  the  refining  of 
sugar  and  the  selling  of  sugar  to  the  American  people. 

Is  there  any  active,  actual,  potential  competition  between  you  and 
the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  and  between  you  and  the  Ar« 
buckles t 

Mr.  Sfbeck£ub.  There  is.    I  think  they  will  all  verify  that. 

Mr.  Madisoh.  To  what  extent  and  degree  is  that  competition  ? 

^Ir.  Spbeckels.  To  this  extent,  that  the  Federal  Sugar  Befining 
Go.  produces  all  the  sugar  it  possibly  can  and  markets  its  product 
every  day  at  a  price  that  it  will  bring,  and  if  it  does  not  bring  the 
price  the  price  is  immediately  lowered,  which  frequently  happens^ 
We  get  the  price,  but  we  move  our  product  every  day.  Our  mill  haa 
to  run  day  and  night,  and  we  never  stop.  That  is  the  competition 
that  we  have. 

Mr.  Mamson.  Judge  Gary  stated  to  the  steel  investigating  com^ 
mittee  that  the  smaller  concern  could  in  fact  fix  the  price,  to  a  very 
large  degree,  because  they  could  fix  a  price  which  the  larger  oonceorna 
would  have  to  meet;  so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  not  follow 
that  the  large  concerns  could  absolutely  fix  and  dominate  ^e  price. 
Do  you  agree  with  that  conclusion? 

Mr,  Spbbokels.  I  agree  that  they  fix  the  lower  prioe ;  but  not  tto 
higher  price.  We  can  always  get  a  lower  price,  and  when  we  fix  that 
price  they  have  to  meet  it;  but  we  can  not  charge  a  greater  price, 
because  they  can  supply  the  deficiency. 

Mr.  Madison.  Judge  Gary,  as  I  understand,  referred  to  the  mini- 
mum and  not  the  maximum  price. 

Mr.  SpsBOKSLfiC  It  is  the  minimum  price  we  can  fix. 

Mr.  Mad£90K.  That  is  exactly  what  he  referred  to,  and  that  is  a 
price  in  which  we  are  all  interested. 

Mr.  Sfbsckslb.  But  they  practically  dictate  the  price.  They  dic- 
tate the  maximum  price. 

Mr.  Madison.  Ib  other  words,  their  influence  is  to  hold  the  price  aa 
hi^h  as  possible? 

Mr.  Sfbbgkels.  And  the  umbrella. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  your  position  is  one  ot  moving  your  product 
and  thus  fixing  a  price  that  will  cau^  your  product  to  move  and 
enable  you  to  sell  your  product  t 

Mr.  SPBECKJBiiB.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  do  you  fix  that  price  ?  Do  you  find  out  what 
the  priee  has  been  upon  the  market  which  you  c<m8ider  to  be  the  price 
that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Ca  has  fixed,  assimtiing  that  it  is 
holding  the  price  up  and  holding  the  umbrella ;  and  then  do  you  fix 
it  just  enou^  lower  in  <Hrder  to  move  your  product  ? 

Mr.  Sfrbckbls.  As  low  or  a  little  bit  lower;  sometimes  lower,  or  aa 
low. 

Mr.  Madison.  As  a  business  man 
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Mr.  Spreckels  (interposing).  In  other  words,  if  I  may  explain, 
their  price  being  5  cents,  and  we  having  a  little  accumulation — ^maybe 
10,000  barrels — and  knowing  the  price,  we  immediately  put  it  down 
to  4.95  in  order  to  move  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  just  to  the  point  at  which  you  can  move  it! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  aim  to  get  as  much  for  it  as  the;^  do.  If  their 
price  is  5  cents,  we  aim  to  sell  all  we  can  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  words,  you  prefer  to  and  do  just  as  much 
as  you  can  to  follow  their  price? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  do. 

Mr.  Madison.  So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  fix  the  price  as  a 
general  rule,  because  following  the  natural  dictates  of  a  business 
man,  if  you  can  sell  your  product  at  the  same  price  they  are  selling 
theirs,  you  will  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  do  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  Would  you  kindly  illuminate  my  mind  to  the  extent 
as  to  how  that  comes  to  be  active,  positive,  and  potential  competition  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Because  it  very  frequently  happens  we  have  an 
accumulation  and  can  not  sell  sufficient  at  their  price.  Then  we 
cut  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  you  stated  to  me — and  I  only  want  the  fact — 
that  in  a  majority  of  instances — ^and  I  am  a  consumer,  and  I  weigh 
240  pounds 

Mr.  Spreckels  (interposing).  That  is  too  much. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  it  is  too  much;  but  I  have  been  eating  too 
much  sugar,  and  that  is  what  is  the  matter  with  me  in  the  matter  of 
flesh.  I  am  interested  in  the  price  to  the  consumer,  for  I  am  one 
of  the  largest  consumers  individually  that  there  is  in  this  country. 
{Laughter.] 

You  just  stated  to  me  that  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  ^ou 
were  able  to  move  your  sugar  at  the  same  price  they  moved  theirs. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  that  you  only  sell  below  thedi  when  you  have 
to? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Only  when  we  have  to. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  then  just  as  little  below  them  as  you  possibly 
<5an? 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  That  is  quite  true;  in  other  words,  we  get  all  the 
traffic  will  bear,  or  all  the  traffic  we  can  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  have  been  sitting  here  listening  and  trying  to  dis- 
criminate between  your  practice  and  theirs.  I  notice  tne^  started 
out  with  a  large  amount  of  bojius  stock,  and  also  that  you  did. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  issued  a  great  deal  of  our  bonus  stock,  you 
know,  really  for  property — I  mean  our  common  stock.  While  there 
was  actually  $3,600,000  paid  in,  I  will  say  we  bought  the  property 
and  put  it  m  and  took  common  stock  for  it.  I  took  common  stock 
for  the  property  originally  put  in.  When  I  say  $6,500,000  of  com- 
mon stock,  it  is  not  ful  water,  because  it  really  represents  cash« 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  interesting,  because  I  had  evidently  a  mis- 
conception— if  I  now  understand  you.  Am  I  now  to  understand  that 
you  sold  $3,500,000  of  preferred  stock  for  cash  ? 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  some  common  stock  for  cash. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  much? 

Mr.  Spreckeub.  $500,000— perhaps  $500,000. 
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Mr.  Mabooos.  Too  had  $4j0O0.O0O  in  ca^  ? 

Mr.  Mjldisox.  ni«i  TOO  had  ?6,000-OlX>  of 

Mr.  Snu  kwmj^  Of  water,  as  you  call  it. 

Mr.  Maihsox.  And  hack  of  that  was  not  any  actual  valoef 

Mr.  SrauLfcJLLS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Massox.  So  that  in  that  respect  too  emulated  a^in  the  ex* 
ample  of  the  tmst  ? 

Mr.  Spsecezub.  That  is  what  we  did. 

Mr.  3^Iaihsox.  If  some  of  my  friends  whom  I  know  and  who  are 
interested  in  the  other  ^de  of  the  question,  judirinir  from  their  ex- 
presEBoik  had  bem  in  the  sugar  business  at  that  time,  they  would 
have  been  content 

Mr.  Spkbckels  <  interposing^ .  I  do  not  think  they  wo^ild  have 
been  in  Congress  now. 

Mr.  Madison,  Possibly  not.  Very  few  persons  in  the  sugar  busi- 
ness erer  get  into  Congress. 

Mr.  Spmeckus.  The  sugar  business  is  more  profitable. 

Mr.  Maoisox.  I  think  so.  although  there — ^well.  I  will  not  make 
that  ronark.  Some  of  the  trouble  with  regard  to  sugar,  to  which 
700  have  referred,  has  not  been  oitirely  confined  to  this  arena,  but 
we  have  had  intimations  that  even*  reach  the  capital  of  the 
country. 

Some  people,  perhaps,  might  have  been  content  with  earning  a 
dividend  and  fair  profits  upon  the  money  actually  invested.  $4«000^- 
OOQ.     You  got  cash  for  that  $500,000  of  common  stock  you  stJd ! 

Mr.  SFmcKELs.  We  put  in  cash. 

Mr.  Madisox.  You  actually  put  in  the  cash  f 

Mr.  i^vxxnsxLA.  Yes:  and  took  ccMnmon  stock  for  it. 

Mr.  Maoisox.  In  the  first  instance,  tou  and  Mr.  Mackay  were  the 
ennpany.  and  you  went  down  into  your  pockets  and  put  $i,000«000 
of  cmA  into  the  businessf 

Mr.  Sfveckelb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madisox.  And  you  paid  your  operating  expenses? 

Mr.  Spkbckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  ^Cadisox.  Then  you  paid  dividends  upon  $3.500.000 1  • 

Mr.  Spkeckelb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madisox.  Or  did  tou  pay  it  <m  the  $4,000,000? 

Mr.  Sfseckeub.  On  the  $3,500,000. 

Mr.  Madisox.  Then,  in  addition  to  that^  you  earned  profits  enough 
90  you  oould  put  it  back  in  the  business  for  working  capital,  until 
to-day,  with  a  total  capitalization  of  $10,000,000,  how  much  in  prop- 
erty and  in  actual  value  have  you  got  back  of  that  $10,000,000  of 
stock,  at  a  fair  valuation,  treating  it  as  a  going  concern? 

Mr.  Sfbdckzu.  Treating  it  as  a  goinj^  concmif 

Mr.  Madisox.  Yes;  but  not  capitalizing  brains,  because  I  can  not 
follow  Mr.  Parsons  on  that. 

'Mr.  Sfkeckelb.  I  am  not  laying  claims  to  any. 

Mr.  Madisox.  I  am  willing  to  concede  it  in  your  case, 

Mr.  SrascKEU.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Madisox.  But  you  can  not  capitalize  that;  you  may  pass 
twiy. 

llr.  Spbeckkea  That  is  right;  I  may  pass  away,  but  the  ccnnpany 
win  go  on  just  the  same,  because  it  is  now  organized. 
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Mr.  Madison.  Yes ;  but  there  will  be  a  difterent  man  at  the  head  of 
it,  and  he  might  not  be  as  successful  as  you  have  been;  so  I  say  it  is 
not  fair  to  capitalize  talent. 

Treating  it  as  a  ^oing  concern  and  putting  a  decent,  fair  valua- 
tion upon  it,  and  taking  into  consideration  what  a  man  who  wanted 
to  go  m  the  sugar  business  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  business 
as  a  going  concern,  what  would  you  say  the  property  was  worth 
to-day  ? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  would  say  if  you  tendered  me  a  check  for 
$10,000,000  for  the  Federal  you  could  not  get  it — ^if  that  will  answer 
your  question. 

Mr.  Madison.  Fairly  so.  Taking  into  consideration  the  actual 
value  of  the  property,  how  much  would  you  say  your  property  was 
w(H:th? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  say  it  is  worth  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  is? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  actual  physical  property? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  The  actual  physical  property  as  a  goins  concern. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Jones  might  come  in  and  operate  it  and  take  my 
place. 

Mr.  Madison.  Approaching  it  from  another  angle,  how  much 
money  have  you  actually  put  into  the  business  from  the  earnings  of 
the  business,  which  money  is  there  now  either  in  cash,  in  business, 
or  in  improvements? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Roughly  speaking,  I  shoidd  say  $3,500,000. 

Mr.  Madison.  So  you  have  paid  6  per  cent  on  $3,500,000,  jrour 
operating  expenses,  and  put  back  into  the  business  from  its  earnings 
$3,500,000  more? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  In  other  words,  100  per  cent  in  the  10  years  of 
operation. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Hardwick  has  suggested  the  time  has  come  to 
adjourn,  and  I  acquiesce  in  that.  That  is  a  perfectly  proper  sug- 
gestion for  him  to  make.  I  un  only  sorrj  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go 
on  with  the  matter  further  with  you  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Spregkels.  And  I  am  sorry  too.  Judge. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  will  resume  our  hearing  on  Mon- 
day morning  at  10  o'clock,  with  Mr.  Spreckels  on  the  witness  stand. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  July  24,  1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Special  Committee  on  the  Investioation  of  the 

American  Sijgab  Refining  Co.  and  Others, 

July  2J^  1911. 

The  sabcommittee  appointed  to  take  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John 
Aibuckle  this  day  met  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 
There  were  present  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Madison. 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  MB.  JOHN  ABBVCKLE. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  Garrett. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Will  you  state  vour  full  name? 

Mr.  Arbucklb.  John  Arbuckle. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  your  age  ? 

Mr.  ABBUCKUi.  Seventy-two  past. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  your  residence? 

Mr.  Abbucki^.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  what  business  are  you  en^ged? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  The  coffee  and  sugar  busmess,  and  in  Pittsburg 
the  wholesale  grocery  business;  refining  sugar  and  roasting  coffee, 
and  in  Pittsdburg,  Pa.,  which  was  our  parent  house,  the  wnolesale 
grocery  businessf  That  is  what  we  start^  in.  m 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  coffee  business  ? 

Mr.  ArbtjckiaE.  Well,  ox  course,  we  have  always  been  in  tiie  coffee 
business,  because  it  is  connected  with  the  grocery  business,  and  in 
Uie  roasting  business,  I  suppose,  40  years. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  sugar-refining  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Arbucki^.  We  commenced  to  build  our  sugar  refinery  in  1897, 
I  think  it  was,  and,  of  course,  it  took  us  about  a  year  and  a  half — 
over  a  year  and  a  half — ^to  build  our  refinery. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  was  the  occasion  of  your  entering  the  sugar- 
refining  business? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Well,  there  was  some  little  difference  between  us* 
We  in  our  business  have  what  we  call  packing  machines;  we  pack 
the  coffee  in  round  packages ;  and  then  our  Mr.  Smyser  says,  '^  I 
think  I  can  adapt  this  coffee  packing  to  packing  sugar."  So  he  did. 
And  then  we  commenced  packing  sugar  in  packages,  and  we  would 
buy  our  refined  sugar  from  different  refiners.  And  there  was  some 
little  hitch,  I  do  not  remember,  some  friction  about  it. 

]^.  Garrett.  You  mean  friction  in  your  own  firm  ? 

Mr.  Arbugki;b.  No;  in  buying.  You  know,  of  course,  this  was 
going  on  while  we  were  buildmg  the  sugar  refinery,  you  know.    You 
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see,  it  took  us  over  a  year  and  a  half  to  build  our  refinery,  and  there 
was  some  friction. 

Mr.  Garbeit.  Let  me  gjet  it  clearly  in  my  mind.  Before  you  con- 
ceived the  idea,  or  determined  upon  the  exploit  of  entering  the  sugar- 
refining  business,  was  there  soifie  friction  between  you? 

Mr.  Abbucki/E.  No,  no;  there  was  no  occasion  for  it 

Mr.  Gabrett.  Now,  just  a  moment    Is  Uiis  a  firm  or  corporation? 

Mr.  Abbuckus.  A  firm. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  A  partnership? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  Arbuckle  Bros,  here  and  Arbuckles  &  Co.  in  Pitts- 
burg. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  And  practically  the  same  firm  ? 

Mr.  Abbugkle.  Yes ;  the  interests  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  And  the  sugar  refinery  is  run  by  the  firm  of 

Mr.  Abbuckle  (interposing).  Arbuckle  Bros. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Who  are  the  partners  in  that  firm? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  My  nephew,  mr.  Jamison,  and  myself — ^William  A. 
Jamison. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  You  are  the  only  partners? 

Mr.  Abbucki<e.  At  present.  There  were  two  other  partners,  but 
they  withdrew  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  And  their  interests  were  acquired  by  you  and  your 
nephew?  ^  '^  ' 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  Yes ;  we  bought  them  out. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  As  I  understand  it,  a  brother  of  yours  was  once  a 
member  of  the  firm  ? 

Mr.  Abbucki<e.  Yes ;  he  died  in  1891. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  And  your  nephew  succeeded  to  his  interest? 

Mr.  Abbuckus.  Well,  he  came  into  the  concern,  yes,  later  on. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Now,  then,  I  asked  you  a  moment  ago  why  it  was 
you  determined  to  embark  in  the  sugar-refining  business. 

Mr.  Abbt$^ki<e.  Well,  we  thought  it  was  a  very  profitable  business. 
We  had  made  a  great  success  of  coffee  in  packages,  and  we  thought 
we  could  make  a  ^eat  success  of  sugar  in  packages. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Now  if  I  understand  you,  you  were  engaged  in 
packing  coffee  in  packages  and  also  took  up  the  matter  ot  packing 
soffar? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  And  this  sugar  you  would  purchase  from  different 
refiners? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  Yes;  frmn  the  American  and  from  MoUenhauer, 
and  maybe  some  of  the  others;  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  From  whom  did  you  purchase  your  principal 
supply  ? 

Mr.  AjtBucKiiB.  Well,  now,  I  can  not  tell  you  that  Allow  me  to 
explain.  When  we  spKoke  about  going  into  the  refining  business, 
there  were  four  partners  at  that  time — Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Jarvie,  Mr. 
Jamison,  and  myself,  and  I  remember  we  had  a  meeting  in  the  pri- 
vate office.  I  said,  ^  Now,  gentlemen,  of  course,  Mr.  Smith  and  I  are 
too  old  to  learn  the  sugar  Dusiness,  but  if  these  young  men  want  to 
go  into  it,  why  I  wont  object."  So  I  said  to  Mr.  Smith,  "  Let  you 
and  I  withdraw  and  let  them  decide  whether  they  will  go  into  it  or 
not,  but  remember  they  must  do  the  work:  we  are  too  old  to  learn 
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the  busiiiesB.**  I  mean  I  did  not  go  into  the  deUils.  You  see,  I  was, 
say  60  ymrs  of  age  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Gakkbtt.  Well,  now,  when  did  yon  first  make  public,  as  near 
as  you  can  remember,  your  intention  to  embari:  in  the  sugar^r^mii^ 
bosiiiessf 

&Ir.  ARBrcKi.B.  Oh,  we  did  not  make  any  announcement,  but  ereiy* 
body  knew  it  in  the  sugar  business,  you  Imow.  WdL  that  would  be 
1897. 

Mr.  Gaskett.  You  say  some  friction  arose  shortly  following  that! 

Mr.  AKBUCKI&  Yes. 

Mr.  Gasbett.  Between  you  and  some  firms! 

Mr.  Ambvcks^  Well,  there  was  £ricti<m,  but  I  did  not  attend  to 
Ihat  part  of  the  business ;  I  did  not  attend  to  the  buying. 

Mr.  Gabrett.  Was  that  friction  between  your  firm  and  firms  from 
whom  you  had  hem  purchasing  refined  sugar! 

Mr.  Akbuckul  Wdl,  largely  from  the  American. 

Mr.  Gakrbtt.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  friction  ! 

Mr.  Ambvckul  Oh,  well,  if  I  remember  right,  I  think  we  stopped 
buying  from  them  and  bought  from  Mollenhauer ;  they  were  an  mde- 
peodmit  concern. 

Mr.  Gaskbtt.  Did  they  refuse  to  sell  to  you — did  the  American 
Sugar  Befining  Co.  refuse  to  sell  to  you  f 

Mr.  AfiBUGKif.  Well,  I  am  not  positiye  about  that.  As  I  said,  I 
did  not  attend  to  that  part  of  the  ousineas  at  all  ;^  that  was  attended 
to  by  Mr.  Jarvie  at  that  time;  but  there  was  friction. 

Mr,  Garrett.  You  do  remember  that  there  was  friction! 

Mr.  Arrucklb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  you  do  remember  that  the  American  Suj;ai 
Befining  Ga  was  aggrieved  about  your  going  into  the  refining 
business! 

Mr.  Arbitcklb.  Well 


Mr.  Garrett  (interposing).  And  manifested  that 

Mr.  Arbucklb.  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  they  refused  to  sell 
tons. 

Mr.  Garrbtt.  You  think  they  refused  to  sell  to  you! 

Mr.  ArbitckijB.  Yes;  but  there  were  other  people  that  we  could 
boy  from ;  there  was  Mollenhauer  and  other  people. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  any  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Co.  personally  in  which  be  refused  to 
sell  to  you,  and  stated  they  would  not ! 

Mr.  Arbucklb.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  think  Mr.  Jarvie  had; 
he  was  the  active  one  in  the  sugar  business. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Jarvie  speak  of  such  a  con- 
versation ! 

Mr.  Arbucki^b.  Well,  I  do  not  rem^nber  the  details  of  it. 

Mr.  Garrbtt.  If  you  will,  Mr.  Arbuckle,  give  it  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Arbugki^.  Well,  there  was  friction,  you  know,  and  I  do  not 
know  positively  whether  they  actually  came  out  and  refused  to  sell, 
but  it  was  not  pleasant,  you  Know,  it  was  not  pleasant,  but  we  could 
buy  the  sugar  irom  the  other  refineries  just  as  well. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  there  any  trouble  about  the  price  ? 

Mr.  ARBUCKiiE.  No;  we  always  had  to  pay  the  market  prioo,  you 
know. 
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Mr.  Gabrett.  Did  vou  have  any  arrangement  with  the  American 
Sugar  Kefining  Co.  wnereby  they  allowed  you  a  certain  rebate  on  the 
barrels — ^that  is,  I  mean,  pay  you  so  much  when  you  returned  the 
empty  barrels! 

Mr.  AsBUCKLE.  If  my  recollection  is  correct,  we  bought  in  bags, 
you  know,  because,  of  course,  the  sugar  was  more  easily  handled, 
jlie  bags  may  have  gone  bade  empty,  and  we  may  have  bought  s<Hne 
in  barrels,  but  I  do  not  know.  You  see,  I  did  not  attend  to  that  part 
ataU. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  they  ever  pay  you  anything  for  the  bags  when 
you  would  send  them  back? 

Mr.  Arbuckus.  Oh,  no ;  but  if  there  was  any  loss  we  would  have  to 
pay  for  them. 

ilr.  Garrett.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  in  mind.  In  some  testi- 
mony given  at  an  inquiry  many  years  ago  there  was  some  statement, 
i  think  by  the  late  Mr.  Havemeyer,  to  the  effect  that  his  recollection 
was  that  they  had  been  allowing  you  so  much  for  the  return  of  the 
empty  barreb,  and  that  some  other  firm,  perhaps  Mollenhauer  &  Co., 
offered  to  allow  you  a  larger  return  on  the  barrels. 

Mr.  Arbuckus.  I  do  not  think  we  bought  in  barrels,  although  I 
am  not  positive.  Bags  were  so  much  handier,  and  I  think  we  always 
bought  m  bags. 

A&.  Garrett.  Perhaps  that  is  not  very  material.  Now,  the  Ameri- 
can Suffar  Befining  Co.  went  into  the  coffee  business,  did  it  not  t 

Mr.  Arbuckle.   i  es. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  long  was  that  after  it  became  known 

Mr.  Arbuckle  (interposing).  I  think  shortly  after  it  became  gen- 
erally known  we  were  building  a  sugar  refinery  we  were  surprised  one 
morning  to  hear  that  the  Woolson  Spice  Co.  had  reduced  their  price, 
I  think  a  cent  a  pound,  if  I  remember  right ;  and  we  did  not  see  any 
reason,  because  green  coffee  was  not  any  lower;  and  we  were  very 
much  surprised.  Later  in  the  day  we  heard  that  they  had  bought  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  Woolson  Spice  Co.  Then  we  knew  it  was 
war. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Ca  had  bought 

it? 
Mr.  ARBUCKiiE.  A  controlling  interest  in  the  Woolson  Spice  Co.,  of 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  what  form  did  that  war  take,  Mr.  Arbuckle? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Well,  of  course,  they  reduced  the  price  and  we 
reduced  our  price,  and  so  forth,  and  so  on.  It  was  a  fight,  a  very 
bitter  fight. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  much  of  a  reduction  was  made  in  coffee? 

Mr.  Arbuckub.  I  do  not  know,  but  several  cents  a  pound.  I  think, 
if  I  remember  right,  that  after  that  the  price  of  green  went  down — 
and,  of  course,  that  enabled  us  to  manufacture  and  roast  very  much 
cheaper — I  think  it  was  several  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  had  the  same  advantage  in  that  respect  that 
you  had,  had  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  what  territory  did  they  fight  you  in  the  coffee 
business? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Oh,  every  place;  anybody  could  buy  their  coffee  at 
any  place  in  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Gabrett.  You  marketed  your  coffee  all  over  the  United  States? 
Mr.  AsBucKLE.  Yes ;  of  course ;  every  place. 
Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  now  market  your  coffee  in  practically  all 
the  markets  of  the  United  States !    Do  you  go  to  the  Pacific  coast  f 

Mr.  Arbuckub.  I  think  we  have  some  trade,  although  we  never 
had  a  large  trade  there;  you  see,  the  freight  was  so  onerous. 
Mr.  Garrett.  About  how  far  west  can  you  go  profitably? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Why,  we  went  to 

Mr.  Garrett  (interposing).  I  mean,  how  far  west  can  you  go  with 
reasonable  profit? 

Mr.  Arbugkus.  Well,  Salt  Lake  City  and  around  through  that 
re^on. 

bSt.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  whether  you  do  the  principal  coffee 
business  in  that  section  or  not? 
Mr.  Arbuokus.  I  suppose  we  do. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  was  the  production  by  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  as  compared  with  tne  production  by  your  firm  ? 
Mr.  Arbuckle.  You  mean  then  ? 
Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  AsBUCKLE.  I  do  not  know  how  much  it  was,  really.    Of  course, 

they  did  not  tell  us  anjrthing  and  we  did  not  tell  them  anything,  you 

know.    It  was  a  bitter  fight.    It  was  not  nearljr  as  large  as  ours. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Their  coffee  capacity  was  not  quite  as  large  as  yours? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  No.    I  do  not  know  really  what  it  was;  it  was 

large,  but  not  nearly  as  large  as  ours,  you  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  now,  do  you  faiow  anything  about  the  char- 
acter of  the  coffee  that  they  put  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Well,  they  put  on  a  very  fair  grade  of  coffee. 
Mr.  Garrett.  Was  it  equal  to  yours  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  was  quite,  but  it  was  a  fair 
grade  of  coffee.  I  know  that  in  this  testimony  it  says  it  was  a  low 
grade,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  do  not  think  that  is  quite  correct? 
Mr.  Arbuckle.  No;  it  may  have  been  a  little  lower  grade. 
Mr.  Garrett.  That  statement  was  made,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Jamison, 
that  it  was  a  lower  CTade  ? 
Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  he  suspicioned 

Mr.  Arbuckle  (interposing).  If  it  was  10  points  we  would  call  it 
a  lower  grade,  you  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  the  idea  I  gathered  from  his  testimony — I 
do  not  now  remember  just  the  exact  language — ^was  that  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.  particularly  ran  down  the  package  product 
becEinse  you  had  built  up  a  great  trade  in  package  coffee. 
Mr.  Arbuckle.  Their  trade  was  principally  package,  too. 
Mr.  Garrett.  His  idea  was  that  tne  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
ran  the  package  product  down  in  order  to  prejudice  the  public  against 
all  package  coffee. 
Mr.  Arbuckle.  Well,  it  did  not  have  that  effect,  you  know. 
Mr.  Garrett.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  know  about  that. 
You  paid  particular  attention  to  the  coffee  business,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  I  suppose  it  was  natural,  as  we  were  losing  money, 
that  we  mi^ht  lower  our  grade  a  little,  and,  of  course,  I  think  it  i& 
very  natural  that  we  would  do  so. 
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Mr.  GABRBTr.  You  think  you  lowered  your  grade? 

Mr.  AsBucKUs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gabrett.  And  they  lowered  their  grade  alsot 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  I  think  they  lowered  theirs  also.  It  is  a  good  many 
years  ago  and  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  details,  you  know. 

Mr.  Garhett.  Well,  now,  they  had  gotten  their  coffee  business  into 
operation  before  you  completed  your  refinery  ? 

Mr.  Arbucki^.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garhett.  As  soon  as  you  got  your  refinery  built  what  course 
did  you  take  in  regard  to  sugar? 

Mr.  Arbugki^e.  Well,  they  reduced  their  price,  and,  of  course,  we 
could  not  get  a  penny  more  for  our  sugar  than  they  could,  you  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  understand  my  question. 

Mr.  Arbucicle.  You  mean,  who  first  reduced  the  price  or  sugar? 
Thev  did. 

Afr.  Garrett.  By  the  time  your  refinery  was  completed  they  pro- 
ceeded to  reduce  the  price  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  what  other  refineries  were  independent  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Arbuckijb.  Well,  I  do  not  think  the  National  was  formed  at 
that  time.  I  think  there  was  the  Yonkers,  and  I  think  Mollenhauer 
was  independent,  and  the  New  York ;  that  was  the  Dorscher  refinery. 
In  talking  many  years  ago  we  would  say  the  Post  refinery,  the 
Havemeyer  refinery,  or  the  Dorsdier  refinery. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  mean  by  the  Yonkers  refinery  the  Post  refinery 
at  Yonkers?' 

Mr.  Arbuckub.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Which  is  now  part  of  the  National? 

Mr.  Arbuckus.  Yes.  The  Yonkers,  and  the  New  York  or  Dorscher 
refinery,  as  I  talked  about  it,  and  Mollenhauer. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Those  three  are  now  in  the  National? 

Mr.  ARBUCKiiE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Before  that  time  thejr  were  independent? 

Mr.  Arbucki^.  I  think  so.  I  think  the  National  was  formed 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  did  they  do  while  this  war  was  on  between 
you? 

Mr.  Arbucki^.  They  would  have  to  do  just  the  same  thing.  What 
T  mean  to  say  is,  that  granulated  sugar  is  granulated  sugar,  and  you 
can  not  get  tor  it  nor  can  a  refinery  get  more  for  it  than  the  other 
f dlow,  you  know. 

Mr.  (jarrett.  Well,  let  us  see  about  that ;  we  will  see  about  that  in 
a  few  moments.  I  want  to  ask  you,  though,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  this  contest  between  you  and  the  American  Sugar  Kefining 
Co.,  and  how  long  it  continued. 

Mr.  Arbuckus.  A  ffood  long  time. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  oegan  in  about  1899  to  make  sugar? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  I  think  it  was  in  August,  1898,  and  then  it  con- 
tinued to  1899;  and  if  I  remember  right,  and  I  think  I  am  correct, 
in  1890  I  think  thej  put  up  the  price.  We  did  not  know  anything 
about  it,  but  we  just  heard  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining 

Co. 

Mr.  Dtkman  (interposing).  1900,  you  mean? 
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Mr.  Abbugklb.  Yes;  1900.  In  1900,  I  think,  (me  uHuniing  we 
heard  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  had  put  up  their  price. 
Of  ccKuee,  we  all  naturally  loUowed  that;  we  wanted  to  grt  a  good 
price  on  our  sugar;  but  as  to  its  being  talked  about,  or  any  knowl- 
edge  between  usy  that  is  not  true. 

Sir.  Gabkeit.  Were  there  any  conferences  between  you? 
JMr.  Abbuckub.  No. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Did  you  never  see  Mr.  Hayemeyer! 
Bfr.  Ambuckul  Oh,  yes. 

!Mr.  Gabbeit.  I  mean  as  to  the  cessation  of  these  hostilities! 
Mr.  Abbuckijb.  I  think  it  was  in  1897  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  sent 
word  he  wanted  to  see  me,  and  that  he  would  come  to  my  house,  and 
I  sent  wofrdn  no;  that  he  was  well  known  in  Brooklyn,  and  people 
would  talk  about  it,  and  that  I  was  not*  well  known  up  in  New  Yorir, 
and  I  would  go  to  his  house.  So  I  wait;  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  a 
Tery  plain-spoken  gentleman,  and  he  said  "I  want  to  buy  51  per 
cent  of  your  refinery.'^  I  said,  ^Mr.  Havemeyer,  as  long  as  I  hve 
and  have  my  senses,  you  will  never  own  a  dollar's  worth  of  it,''  and 
says  I,  ^  But  this  w<Mrld  is  big  enough  for  all  of  us."  That  was  a 
fiEivorite  ezpreasion  I  had.  I  said,  "  We  are  not  refining  a  great  deal 
of  sugar;  tne  increase  of  population  over  here  will  c<msume  as  mudi 
so^r  as  we  are  making.'^  He  says,  ^  Well,  I  have  got  11,000  stock- 
hcuders  to  take  care  of,  and  I  have  got  to  take  care  of  them."  I  said, 
^  Well,  you  could  take  care  of  them  a  ^ood  deal  better  by  treating 
others  in  a  mcM^  kindly  way."  So  nothmg  came  of  that,  you  know ; 
of  course,  I  left  and  nothing  came  of  that,  and  so  the  war  went  on. 
Mr.  Gabbett.  Now,  you  say  you  think  that  was  in  1897! 
Mr.  Abbugbxb.  I  think  it  was  in  1897 ;  about  1897  or  1898,  scMne- 
where  along  there. 

Mr.  Gabbeit.  Well,  it  was  after  your  refinery  was  in  operation, 
was  it  not! 

Mr.  Abbttckub.  No;  I  think  it  was  before;  I  have  no  data,  but  I 
think  that  was  bef  <H*e. 

Mr.  Gabbeit.  About  how  much  did  you  invest  in  the  refinery,  Mr. 
Arbuckle  ? 

Mr.  Abbucki^e.  I  am  a  very  poor  hand  at  remembering  figures,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  remember  them,  I  do  not;  for  years  and  years  I 
have  not  wanted  to  remember  figures;  I  do  not  want  to  burden  my 
mind  with  all  these  things.  The  books  are  there,  and  I  could  go  to 
them  at  any  time;  but  I  do  not  remember  exactly  about  that. 
Mr.  Gabbett.  Could  you  give  us  a  general  idea  of  what  it  cost! 
Mr.  Abbuckle.  I  would  not  like  to  put  mvself  down  in  figures, 
because  I  can  give  it  to  you  later  on ;  I  do  not  like  to. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Well,  now,  give  us  your  estimate  of  it.  We  do  not 
propose  to  hold  you  to  a  strict  account.  Have  you  an  estimate  that 
you  could  give  us? 

Mr.  Abbuckie.  I  would  suppose  a  couple  of  miUion  dollars.    Now, 
I  am  not  certain  about  that,  ^ou  know. 
Mr.  Gabbett.  Would  that  mclude  iust  the  plant? 
Mr.  Abbitcki^.  That  would  include  the  land  and  plant  and  ma* 
chinery. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  You  already  had  a  lighterage  system  at  that  time, 
did  you  not? 
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'  Mr.  AKBucKiiE.  No;  I  believe  that  came  on  in  later  3neaT&  Do  you 
remember  what  time  it  came  on,  Mr.  Dyfanant 

Mr.  Dtkman.  It  started  in  1903  in  a  small  way,  and  the  Jay  Street 
Terminal  started  in  1905. 

Mr.  Gabbbtt.  Well,  did  Mr.  Havemeyer  make  you  an  offer  for  51 
per  cent  of  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  He  said  he  wanted  to  buy  51  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gabbbtt.  He  did  not  say  what  he  would  give  for  it? 

Mr.  Abbuoklb.  I  would  not  entertain  it;  I  just  diut  him  right 
off  there. 

Mr.  Gabbbtt.  Did  he  get  far  enough 

Mr.  Abbuckle  (interposing).  No;  I  would  not  entertain  it;  I 
would  not  entertain  anytning;  I  just  came  ri^ht  out  flat-handed  and 
said,  ^'  Mr.  Havemeyer,  as  loixe  as  I  live  and  I  have  my  senses,  you 
will  never  own  a  dollar's  wortn  of  that  stock."  I  would  not  allow 
him  to  make  me  an  offer  . 

Mr.  Gabbbtt.  Well,  now,  you  said  that  after  the  conference  between 
yourself  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  in  1897  or  1898,  and  failing  to  come 
to  any  agreement  as  to  the  sale  of  the  property,  and  after  your  sog- 

Sstion  to  him  that  he  could  take  care  of  his  stockholders  by  treating 
e  business  public  kindly,  or  more  kindly,  the  war  still  went  on  t 

Mr.  ABBucKiiE.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Gabbbtt.  How  long? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  I  do  not  know.  It  would  break  out  every  once 
and  a  while.  For  instance,  they  would  try  to  shut  us  out  of  Uie  trade 
by  making  some  rebates,  and  all  those  things,  and  then  we  would 
have  to  cut  the  price,  and  then  after  a  while  it  would  let  up  again, 
you  know,  for  a  while,  and  then  he  would  put  up  his  price  and  then 
things  would  go  alon^.  There  never  was  an  end  to  it,  gentlemen, 
there  never  was  an  end  to  it,  really.  We  are  always  stanmng  ready, 
of  course.  Of  course  we  had  to^  defend  our  trade  or  lose  and  give 
up  the  business. 

Mr.  Gabbbtt.  Did  you  ever  have  any  other  talk  with  Mr.  Have* 
meyer  after  that  time? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  Yes;  I  have  had  several  talks  with  him. 

Mr.  Gabbbtt.  I  was  interested  in  what  you  said  a  few  moments 
ago  to  the  effect  that  when  he  sent  word  to  you  that  he  wanted  to 
see  you  and  would  come  over  to  Brooklyn,  you  replied,  in  substance, 
that  as  he  was  well  known  in  Brooklyn  and  you  were  not  so  well 
known  in  New  York  you  would  go  over  to  see  him,  that  his  visit  to 
you  in  Brooklyn  would  occasion  comment.  Now,  just  why  was  there 
any  objection  to  the  public  knowing  about  that? 

Mr.  Abbucklb.  Well,  I  got  sick  and  tired;  every  action  we  took 
came  out  in  the  papers,  you  Know,  and  you  get  sick  and  tired  of  it.  I 
do  not  think  I  treated  these  reporters  very  well  in  those  days ;  it  was 
not  my  nature  to  do  so.  I  remember  wnen  the  Lexow  commission 
was  on  my  young  partner  came  and  says,  ^'  Do  not  have  a  word  to 
say  to  the  reporters."  And  they  would  come  to  me,  and  I  said,  "  I 
have  nothing  to  say."  And  they  would  go  for  me  and  caricature 
me  and  aU  of  those  things.  But  I  was  all  wrong.  In  later  years  I 
have  found  that  if  you  treat  them  nicely  they  are  the  best  of  mends. 

Mr.  Gabbbtt.  We  will  agree  to  that,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Abbucklb.  And  I  got  a  little  tired,  you  know. 
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Mr.  Gabsett.  But  I  do  not  exactly  see  what  objection  you  had  to 
his  coming  over  to  see  you.  You  did  not  intend  to  sell  to  Mr.  Have- 
meyer? 

Hr.  AfiBUGKiA.  No. 

Mr.  Oahsbtt.  In  the  message  that  was  communicated  to  you,  stat- 
ing that  he  desired  to  have  a  conference  with  you,  was  uiere  any 
intmiatioii  givoi  of  what  the  purpose  of  that  conference  was  to  be, 
in  his  mind,  or  was  it  a  general  statement  that  he  wanted  to  see  you 
and  talk  over  business  matters  t 

Mr.  ABBUGKiiB.  Of  course,  I  jumped  at  conclusions;  I  supposed 
that  was  what  he  wanted  to  see  me  about. 

Mr.  Oabrett.  You  inferred  he  wanted  to  see  you  to  discuss  busi- 
ness matters? 

Mr.  AbbuckiaB.  I  knew  he  had  bought  all  of  these  other  refineries. 

Mr.  Oabbett.  And  you  thought  at  once  he  wanted  to  purchase 
your  refinery? 

Mr.  Abbttckle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Now,  what  did  he  say  in  that  conversation  about  the 
cofFee  business?    He  was  in  the  coffee  business  then,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Abbuckub.  I  do  not  think  it  was  mentioned. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  ABBTTOKiiE.  I  have  no  recollection  of  his  saying  a  word  about 
coffee. 

Mr.  Gabbeit.  Did  he  say  that  if  you  would  sell  him  a  controlling 
interest  in  your  refinery  he  would  go  out  of  the  coffee  business — take 
the  American  Sugar  Befining  Co.  out  of  the  coffee  business  ? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  No.  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  a  very  careful  man.  He 
never,  at  any  time  that  I  saw  him,  said  anything  or  did  anything  that 
would  compromise  him  in  the  way  of  this  Sherman  Act.  In  all  the 
talks  with  Mr.  Havemeyer  there  was  nothing  that  approached  it ;  he 
was  veiT  careful.    I  do  not  think  coffee  was  mentionea. 

Mr.  CrABBETT.  You  spoke  about  other  conferences  that  you  had 
with  him  subsequent  to  this  time.  Do  you  remember  about  when 
you  had  the  next  conference  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  I  remember  very  distinctly  about  one  conference. 
I  might  say  here  that  the  refined  sugar  business  was  the  worst 
managed  business  in  the  world,  and  to  explain  this  to  you,  if  I  may : 
While  I  did  not  attend  to  the  general  sugar  business,  I  would  go  m 
there  and  I  would  say  to  the  manager,  l^fr.  Stillman,  "  Is  everything 

foinff  all  right?  "  "  Yes,"  he  would  say,  "  but  we  are  being  robbed 
y  this  polarization."  And  then  I  would  say  to  the  sugar  buyer, 
*•  Why  do  you  not  go  to  work  and  change  it ;  if  you  go  right  about  a 
thing  you  can  change  it."  He  says,  ''  i  ou  can  not  diange  it ;  it  has 
been  going  on  for  all  of  these  years,  but  we  are  being  robbed  right 
along  of  millions  of  dollars  " — ^that  is,  the  whole  trade.  I  said,  "  I 
do  not  believe  a  word  of  it;  I  say  an3rthing  that  is  not  right  can  be 
changed."  And  so  I  went  to  work  and  got  up  a  program  for  a  trade 
laboratory,  that  is,  for  polarizing  sugar,  you  know ;  that  is  the  way 
we  buy  it.  Well,  all  the  people  I  talked  with  said,  "  You  can  not  do 
anythmg;  Havemeyer  will  not  do  anything."  I  said  "  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  word  of  it;  I  will  go  to  see  Mr.  Havemeyer."  So  I  took  this 
Eaper  up  and  said,  ''  Mr.  Havemeyer,  read  this."  He  had  a  very 
rusque  way  of  saying  ^^  That  is  not  right,"  and  he  said  it  at  this 
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time.  I  said,  ''What  is  not  right?"  "Well,"  he  says,  "the  chemist 
must  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  business — ^the  chemist  at 
the  head  of  the  laboratory."  I  said,  "Cross  that  out;  put  that  in 
as  you  want  it."  Then  he  went  over  it  at  great  len^fth;  he  could 
be  very  pleasant.  This  was  at  his  own  house.  He  said,  "  We  have 
been  robbed  for  years  and  years,  and  I  never  knew  how  to  diange 
it"  I  said,  "  Well,  we  can  stop  this  thing."  So  we  jeot  a  trade 
laboratory  started,  and  it  has  had  very  great  success.  Of  course,  I 
was  the  mover  in  the  matter.  I  used  to  see  all  of  the  refiners  about  it, 
and  got  their  support,  and  now  it  is  a  great  success." 

Mr.  Garrett.  Were  there  any  other  conferences  between  you  at 
which  he  offered  to  purchase  your  refinery  or  any  part  of  itt 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  No ;  I  do  not  think  he  ever  mentioned  it  after  that. 
I  saw  him  several  times  while  this  polarization  matter  was  up,  be- 
cause that  was  only  one  of  the  things;  there  were  so  many  things 
wrong.  There  never  was  a  business  under  the  heavens  that  was  so 
badly  managed  as  the  refined  sugar  business. 

Mr.  Garrstt.  Mr.  Arbuckle,  was  that  prior  to  the  days  of  the 
closing  of  the  war  between  you  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Well,  I  do  not  claim  that  the  war  ever  closed: 
we  never  had  any  agreement  The  public  says  the  war  closed,  and 
all  that,  but 

Mr.  Garrett  (interposing).  Well,  cutthroat  competition  closed, 
did  it  not? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  We  did  not  know  what  minute  it  would  break  out, 
because  there  were  so  many  things  wrong 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  let  me  ask  you 

Mr.  Arbuckle  (interposing).  Excuse  me  right  here.  There  were 
so  many  things  wrong  m  the  way  the  sugar  business  was  managed 
that  sometimes  we  had  to  go  on  the  aggressive  and  cut  tilings  wide 
open,  and  try  to  get  things  right. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  were  some  of  the  things  that  made  that  neces- 
sary ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Well,  for  instance,  there  was  one  thing  that  was 
very  wrong,  and  I  worked  at  it  and  worked  at  it,  and  eventually  it 
has  been  corrected. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Suppose  you  are  a  wholesale  grocer,  and  you  want 
to  buy  100  barrels  of  sugar,  and  that  would  be  about  right  for  your 
trade.  You  would  come  in  here  and  they  would  sell  you  10,000  barrels 
of  sugar  and  the  price  is  guaranteed.  If  the  price  went  up,  why  you  got 
the  sugar,  and  if  the  price  went  down  the  refinerv  had  to  cut  down 
the  price.  It  was  the  most  unrighteous  business  that  ever  was  done, 
and  we  were  fighting  it  continuaDy.  Here  would  be  a  little  man  that 
would  get  10,000  barrels  of  sugar,  and  if  the  price  went  up  he  would 
demoralize  the  trade,  and  if  the  price  went  down  he  would  demoralize 
it;  and  grocers  with  that  much  sugar  would  make  a  loss  on  it, 
and  all  those  things. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  order  to  get  your  idea  clearly  in  my  mind  I  will 
ask  you  this:  A  wholesale  grocer  would  come  into  a  refinery  and 
perhaps  he  would  not  need  more  than  100  barrels  of  sugar  and  he 
would  be  offered  a  certain  price,  which  was,  in  anv  event,  guaranteed, 
and  if  it  went  down  he  would  get  it  still  cheaper? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes;  whatever  it  went  down. 


c«.  »1S 
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Yes:  and  demflcmlw  the  tiade. 

lb.  G.&BKrT.  And  ycm  say  to«  faroke  that  vpl 

Mr.  AorcKis.  That  is  riitiiallT  Ivobn  up:  dov«  if  a  man  borts  a 
dMNisaiid  faazrelE  of  soar  he  has  got  to  take  :t«  and  if  it  goes  op  he 
nnakes  his  profit,  bet  5  it  go^  dovn  the  leBncr  does  not  gisuuilee 

b  other  words,  too  do  not  now  seD  to  the  jobber  at 
f 

Xo:  that  is  a  thii^of  die  pn^:bat  wefoa^t  that 
tot  jeais  and  jcais^ 

Ibr.  GAasKiT.  That  was  faroo^t  aboot  br  an  agreement  among  all 
the  refinersf 

Mr.  AaBCcsxB.  Xo:  there  was  no  agieemcnt, 

Mr.  GAKiKrr.  WelL  an  imdtfstanding. 

Mr.  AaBucKUL  let  me  illastrate  it.  Mr.  HaTcmeTfr  was  trring 
to  corral  the  trade:  he  was  tiring  to  get  eTeiy  whoJesale.grocM'  in 
the  ooontrT  to  boy  from  hinu  too  know,  and  he  would  make  these 
mdbnsincs^ike  terms,  too  know,  and  the  others  would  haTe  to  con- 
form to  them.  If  we  did  not  oonfcMm  to  them  we  coold  not  sdl  our 
snear:  we  were  forced  to.  hot  there  was  no  agreement. 

3fr.  Gjumrrr.  But  jon  finally  Ixx^e  that  np! 

Mr.  AanLcaxc  Yes. 

Mr.  G^uomrr.  That  finallr  eeased! 

Mr.  AaaucKix.  That  ceased. 

Mr.  Gjumrrr.  WdL  did  it  cease  with  all  of  the  refinvs! 

Mr.  AanrcKU.  Yes:  bat  there  was  no  agreement,  yon  know;  it 
jost  ceased. 

Mr.  GAxaxn.  Yoo  tixk  the  initiatire  in  that,  did  yon  f 

Mr.  AaarcKLK.  Yes:  I  foo^t  it  tor  yearsL 

Mr.  Gjumrrr.  That  was  a  matter  ccmceniing  which  you  and  Mr. 
HaTcmeyer  had  conferences,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Ajbcckle.  Oh.  we  talked  about  it  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  GAmoETr.  And  with  all  of  the  other  refiners! 

Mr.  AjBL'caxjE.  Yes:  I  talked  to  than.  All  I  said  was«  ^  Tliis  is 
the  worst  managed  business  in  the  world;  it  is  a  shame.*^ 

3lr.  Gakkett.  About  when  did  that  practice  quit ! 

Mr.  AaBucxiz.  It  only  quit  a  few  numths  ago. 

Mr.  Gaskktt.  It  did  not  quit  before  Mr.  Havemeyer's  death  f 

Mr.  AsBucKi^  Xo;  it  still  continued.  Then  there  was  another 
bad  practice,  and  that  was  the  consigning  of  sugar.  For  instance^ 
suppose  here  is  a  little  town  away  out  West  with  just  one  jobber  in 
]L  The  refinery  would  ship  him  a  carload  of  sugar  on  consignment 
and  probably  it  might  be  mimths  or  it  might  be  a  year  bef <xe  that 
sugar  could  be  used,  and  it  was  an  actual  loss,  counting  inta:est  on 
the  iuTestment*  counting  the  storage  and  the  damage  to  the  cooper- 
age; it  was  an  actual  loss.  There  wane  137  points  scattered  over  tlie 
United  States,  and  I  fought  that  tooth  and  nail;  it  was  not  good 
business,  you  know.    Of  course,  if  a  man  shipped  sugar  there,  why^ 
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of  course,  it  shut  all  the  rest  of  us  out;  as  long  as  this  sugar  was 
on  the  spot  we  could  not  do  anything  unless  we  would  go  and  con- 
si^  too,  and  it  cost  millions  and  millions  of  monejr. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  It  would  be  consigned  to  him  without  making  an 
actual  purchase? 

Mr.  Abbucki^e.  Yes;  he  would  not  buy  it.  If  the  price  went  up— 
you  will  think  these  sugar  men  are  pretty  crooked  men,  but  I  am 
now  speaking  about  grocers — ^if  the  price  would  go  up  they  would 
gobble  up  the  sugar,  out  if  the  price  went  down  the  poor  refinery 
would  have  to  stand  it. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Would  have  to  lose? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Now,  was  that  a  pretty  general  practice? 

Mr.  ABBUCKiiE.  Oh,  very  general,  for  years  ana  years. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  How  long  has  that  ceased  ? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  Only  a  few  months.  Well,  it  ceased  the  last  of 
last  year,  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  last  refiner  with 
whom  you  discussed  that,  and  upon  whom  you  urged  the  breaking  up 
of  that  practice? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  Oh,  I  talked  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Do  you  remember  the  last  one  and  when  it  was? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  No;  I  do  not 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Can  you  fix  somewhere  near  the  date  when  that 
ceased? 

Mr.  ABBUCKiiE.  I  think  it  was  about  the  last  of  the  year,  if  I  re- 
member. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  The  last  of  1910? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  1910.  So  all  of  these  things  brought  me  in  contact 
with  all  of  these  refineries  for  all  these  years,  you  know.  And  then 
there  are  a  great  many  other  things. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Well,  can  you  menti<Hi  something  else?  Those  are 
two  very  interesting  things. 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  There  were  so  manv  things,  you  know.  For  in- 
stance, here  is  a  broker  out  West,  and  ne  wotQd  go  to  a  grocer  in  the 
West — ^you  know  a  broker  gets  10  cents  a  barrel  commission — and  he 
says, "  Now,  if  you  will  give  me  your  orders,  I  will  give  you  5  points." 
The  broker  would  give  him  5  cents.  ^  Well,  5  cents  appears  to  be  a 
little  thing,  but  the  margin  on  sugar  is  so  slight  that  it  means  a  great 
deal^  and  as  long  as  tiiat  continued  we  could  not  sell  that  man  a  barrel 
of  sugar. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  That  is  to  say,  a  broker  selling  for  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  or  some  other  company  would  go  to  a  prospective 
purchaser  and  offer  to  divide  his  fees  with  him? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  Offer  to  divide  his  commissions;  yes. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  And  then  imless  your  firm  would  do  the  same 
thing 

Mr.  Abbuckle  (interposing).  Why,  we  could  not  sell  the  sugar, 
you  see. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Were  the  brokers  your  agents,  or  were  they  the 
agents  of  the  purchasers? 

Mr.  Abbuckub.  Well,  they  were  brokers^  you  know.  While  the 
refiner  pays  the  commission,  they  are  really  in  the  interest  of  the  job- 
ber, you  kuow. 
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Mr.  Gakbbtt.  And  would  the  brokers  demand  anything^  of  the  re* 
finer  by  waj  of  reoonpment  for  this  5  cents  which  they  paid  out  of 
their  ocxnmiaBionf 

Mr.  AsBUCKix.  Well,  there  was  talk  about  that,  too;  that  some  re- 
finers wonld  make  np  that  5  cents.  I  have  no  positive  evidence,  but 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  done. 

Mr.  GAKurrr.  What  refiners  f 

Mr.  AKBtrcKLjB.  I  do  not  know  positively^  you  know ;  but  I  believe 
it  was  done. 

Mr.  Gaskeit.  How  Imig  since  a  thing  of  that  sort  occurred  ? 

Mr.  AsBucKix.  Oh,  not  many  months  ago.    I  have  no  evidence. 

Mr.  Gasbstt.  Where  was  that! 

Mr.  Abbucki^  The  broker  would  not  tell,  nor  would  the  grocer  tell, 
yon  know ;  but  we  were  morally  certain  that  it  was  being  done,  but 
you  could  not  prove  it. 

Mr.  GAKurrr.  Do  you  remember  the  last  instance  of  that,  of  any 
magnitude  f 

Mr.  Abbuckia  I  do  not  know,  but  it  may  be  going  on  to-day;  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Gaskett.  Then  you  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  that  practice 
is  bitten  upt 

Mr.  AsBucKi^.  No. 

Mr.  Garbktt.  Do  you  have  reference  to  the  New  York  brokers? 

Mr.  AmucKUB.  Any  bn^ers  here  in  New  York  or  out  West;  at 
any  place. 

Mr.  Gaskett.  Did  that  occur  very  often,  do  you  think,  with  the 
New  York  brcdrerst 

Mr.  Abkucklx.  Oh,  well,  you  see,  we  had  no  positive  proof,  but  we 
are  morally  certain. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Well,  you  speak  of  it  as  a  practice. 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  It  was  a  practice. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  That  you  are  morally  certain  of? 

Mr.  Abbuckub.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Now,  the  New  York  brokers  have,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  an  organizatitm  under  which  they  are  committed  not  to  cut 
fees? 

Mr.  Akbuckle.  Yes;  I  do  not  think  they  did. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  You  think  it  applied  to  the  other  brokers? 

Mr.  Abbucklb.  I  do  not  think  they  did,  really. 

Mr.  Gasbett.  Well,  now,  was  there  anything  else  that  was  a 
matter  of  some  conference  between  the  various  rSners? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  Yes;  we  talked  it  over. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  What  steps  did  you  ever  take  to  prevent  it,  or  what 
steps  did  the  refiners  take  to  break  up  that  practice? 

Mr.  Abbucki^e.  Oh,  while  we  did  not  have  any  positive  proof,  we 
could  go  to  a  refiner  and  say,  ^  We  believe  you  people  or  somebody  is 
dividing  their  commissions,^'  and  so  forth,  and  so  on ;  ^^  we  do  not 
see  why  you  should  get  all  the  trade  without  there  is  some  underhand 
practice." 

Mr.  Gabbett.  What  were  the  relations  between  you  and  Mr.  Have- 
meyer  and  the  feeling  between  you  during  the  time  of  this  rigid 
contest  that  was  on.  the  fiercest  part  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Ambuckia,  Oh,  well,  sometimes  it  was  peace  and  sometimes  it 
was  war,  and  sometimes  the  feelings  were  awfully  bitter,  and  some 
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of  the  refiners  would  say.  '^  We  will  go  after  that  fellow  and  put  him 
out  of  business  and  break  him  up." 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  were  satisfied  in  your  own  mind,  were  you  not, 
that  the  American  Sugiar  Befining  Ca  bought  out  this  coffee  business 
in  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  waging  war  on  you  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  They  never  told  me  so,  out  everybody  believed  it ; 
they  never  said  so,  you  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  American  Sugar  Befining  Co.  at  last  did  go  out 
of  the  coffee  business,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  ARBUCKt^.  They  sold  out  here  to  Grossman  A  Sielcken. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  sold  it  out  some  time  in  1907,  is  my  recollec- 
tion; but  they  had  really  gone  out  of  the  business  some  two  years 
before  that? 

Mr.  Arbugkle.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  really  that  Mr.  Thomas  was 
ever  in  favor  of  the  coffee  business. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  mean  Mr.  Washington  B.  Thomas? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  present 

Mr.  Arbuckle  (interposing).  The  present  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  they  had  gone  out  of  the  business,  however, 
before  Mr.  Havemeyer's  death,  some  two  or  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  The  coffee  business  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  had  not  sold  their  plant? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Now,  I  do  not  know  positively,  but  it  is  my  im- 

Eression  it  was  only  last  year  that  they  sold  out;  I  think  they  still 
ept  at  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  it  was  my  recollection,  although  I  may  be  in 
error 

Mr.  Dykman  (interposing).  My  recollection  of  the  testimony  is 
that  they  sold  out  last  jear. 

Mr.  ijuBUCKLE.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dtkman.  But  for  a  year  or  two  before  that  they  had  not 
done  much? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  I  do  not  think  they  had  done  much ;  no. 

Mr.  Dykmak.  You  see,  he  has  been  dead  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes;  he  has  been  dead  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Garrett.  At  any  rate,  they  did  go  out  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yea. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  they  are  not  competitors? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  the  coffee  business  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  are  still,  however,  in  the  refining  business? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  was  the  melting  capacity  of  your  plant? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  I  think  at  the  first  it  was  not  much  more  than 
1,000,000  pounds  a  day,  and  then  when  we  saw  it  was  war,  and  war  to 
the  faiife,  we  went  to  work  and  increased  our  refinery,  and  now  it  is 
between  7,000  and  8,000  barrels  of  sugar  a  day — we  can  run  to  8,000 
barrels  a  day.  But  it  is  probably  not  profitable  to  do  that.  When 
you  strain  a  thing  you  do  not  get  the  best  results. 
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Mr.  Gjunrrr.  Thoie  has  been  some  testinKmy  before  the  commit- 
tee, of  whn^  Judge  Madistm  and  myself  are  representatiTes  hercL 
that  perhaps  the  most  econ<Hnical  refinery  is  about  a  TySOO-barrel 
refinery.    I  think^  perhaps^  yoor  manager  stated  that! 

Mr.  AsBTCKUB.  That  woold  refer  tmij  to  oor  refinery.  Of  course, 
there  might  be  a  refinery  that  had  a  cajncitr  of  lO^OOO*  and  maybe 
9.000  would  be  their  economical  point;  it  all  depends  upon  the  re- 
finery. 

Mr.  Gakkbtt.  Do  you  know  how  near  to  the  capacity  of  your  plant 
you  ha¥B  been  running  in  the  last  three  years! 

Mr.  Abbuckxjb.  Oh,  I  do  not ;  I  am  such  a  poor  hand  to  remember 
figures,  and  I  do  not  want  to  remonber  them. 

Mr.  CrAKRErr.  Here  is  what  I  am  very  much  interested  in  knowing: 
Are  you  making  as  much  sugar  now  as  you  were  in  the  days  when 
tibe  war  was  on! 

Mr.  AmucKLE.  We  are  making  a  great  deal  more.    « 

Mr.  Gassett.  More  than  in  the  days  of  the  war! 

Mr.  AsBucKLE.  Yes.  Well,  the  davs  of  the  war;  you  do  not  put 
that  right :  you  want  to  fix  a  time  wlien  the  war  ceased ;  welL  that 
never  ceased ;  we  were  always  ready  to  go  to  fighting  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Gaskett.  So  that  I  can  get  it  clearly,  there  was  a  time,  lasting 
over  several  years,  was  there  not,  when  you  sold  sugar  at  a  loss  a 
very  great  deal  of  the  time! 

jfr.  AjtBUUKJLc  Yes;  at  times  we  would  sell  at  a  loss.  Let  me  see 
if  I  can  recollect.  We  started  the  refinerv  in  1898,  and  there  was 
a  loss  that  year;  I  think  there  was  a  loss  tJie  next  year,  and  I  think 
there  was  a  profit  the  year  following,  and  then  there  would  be  a  fight 
started,  and  we  would  cut  things  all  to  pieces,  and  sometimes  we 
would  not  make  apenny. 

Mr.  Gasbett.  You  think  on  the  third  year  you  made  a  profit,  and 
then«  perhaps,  the  next  year  the  war  was  renewed  and  you  lost  money 
again! 

Mr.  Asbuckle.  It  mi^t  be  six  months  that  we  would  not  make 
anything,  and  another  six  months  we  might,  in  order  to  correct  these 
things.  For  instance,  Mr.  Havemeyer  would  try  to  corral  the  trade, 
and  then  we  would  have  to  op^i  up  and  fight,  you  know,  to  get  our 
trade  back. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  understand;  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  inter- 
ested in. 

Mr.  AsBUGKiA  We  were  ready  at  any  moment  to  go  to  fighting 
and  to  cut  our  prices  wide  open,  but  I  did  everything  I  could  to  pre- 
vent it;  it  is  my  nature  to  make  kindly  feelings;  I  never  was  in  favor 
of  trying  to  drive  any  refinery  to  the  wall.  I  said :  "  Suppose  you 
do!  Suppose  vou  do  bankrupt  others!  Then  you  would  put  them 
in  the  hands  or  a  receiver  and  there  would  be  worse  competition  than 
before."  I  tried  to  make  kindly  feelings  and  in  all  my  meetings  I 
said, "  GentlCTien  " — ^using  a  favorite  expression  of  mine — ^  the  world 
is  big  enough  for  all  of  us ;  but,  gentlemen^  there  can  not  be  any  agree- 
ment  about  production  or  prices  or  anything.''  I  always  had  that  in 
mind,  and  I  think  Mr. 

Mr.  Gasrbit  (interposing).  You  did  not  want  any  refinery  driven 
to  the  wall  and  you  had  no  disposition  to  drive  any  refinery  to  £he 
waU!\ 
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Mr.  Abbuckub.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Neither  did  you  want  to  be  driven  to  the  wall? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  No  ;  and  we  would  not  be  driven  if  we  could  help  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  did  not  think  the  American  Sugar  Befining  Co. 
was  doing  right  in  making  the  effort  it  made  to  drive  you  to  the  wall  ? 

Mr.  Arbucki^b.  No.  I  told  them  it  was  not  wise  and  that  they 
could  not  do  it,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  you  mean,  by  saying  they  could  not  do  it,  that 
you  felt  able  to  take  care  of  yourselves  in  that  fight  i 

Mr.  Arbuchjle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Financially  able? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  we  are  financially  able. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  geographically  able,  and  you  were  well 
situated  ? 

Mr.  Arbucki^.  We  claimed,  and  I  believe  the  trade  claimed,  that 
we  had  the  most  economical  refinery  in  the  country,  and  that  we 
could  refine  su^ar  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  any  or  them,  and  we 
were  not  afraid  of  them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  make  a  profit  out  of  the  sugar  business 
last  year? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  year  before? 

Mr.  Arbucbjje.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  would  be  1908  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  I  do  not  think  there  was  much  of  a  profit  in  1908. 
That  miserable  way  of  doing  business  crippled  the  profits. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Were  any  of  those  methods  that  you  speak  of,  of 
trying  to  corral  the  trade,  and  those  that  were  peculiar  to  Mr.  Have- 
meyer,  practiced  in  1908  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  He  died  in  1907,  you  know. 

III-.  Garrett.  You  spoke  a  while  aco  of  Mr,  Havemeyer  trying  to 
corral  the  trade  and  get  your  track  away  from  you  by  certain 
methods. 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes;  the  giving  of  rebates  and  all  those  things. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  was  there  anything  of  that  in  1908? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Well,  I  suspect  some  of  it  is  goinj^  on  to-day,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  it.  The  man  that  you  give  the  relmte  to 
is  not  going  to  tell,  and  the  refinery  is  not  going  to  tell ;  sometimes 
we  can  think  about  all  these  things,  but  we  can  not  make  them  tdl ; 
so  we  are  powerless.  We  have  our  own  opinion  about  it,  but  we  can 
not  prove  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Have  you  reason  to  suspect  that  the  railroads,  or 
any  railroads,  are  giving  rebates  to  sugar  refineries  now,  or  that  tiiey 
have  within  the  last  two  or  three  years? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  understood  you  to  say  awhile  ago  that  something 
of  that  sort  might  be  going  on  to-day.  Did  you  not  have  reference 
to  rebates? 

Mr.  AisucKLE.  I  did  not  refer  to  railroads  at  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  referred  to  another  sort  of  rcdxites? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  I  referred  to  sugars.  Our  talk  is  on  sugar.  I  was 
not  touching  railroads  at  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  was  not  referring  to  railroad  rebates  on^  sugar 
shipments? 


IflT  DO  THE  REFINERS  WANT  THE  DUTY  REDUCED  ON 

FOREIGN  RAW  SUGAR? 


before  tlardwick  Special  Committee  on  tlie  investigation 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  show  that  tiie 
Refiners  want  Duty  on  Foreign  Raw  Sugar  Reduced 
Because    Beet  Sugar  means  Competition    and 
Cheaper  Sugar  to  Consumers,  while  Refiners 
would  Crush  out  Competition,  Re-estab- 
lish Monopoly  and  Eventually 
Raise 


a>WIN  F.  ATKINS,  VICE-PRESIDENT  AND  ACTING  PRESIDENT, 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINING  COMPANY. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  really  on  account  of  the  competition, 
Mr.  Atkins?     *     *     *     .  SSSS 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  so.  *  *  *  .  There  is  very  much 
larger  capacity  than  is  required,  and  the  beet  sugars  are  taking 
away  the  trade  of  the  refiners  year  by  year.  (Part  i,  page  48  of 
Hearings.) 

•  -     •  m  m  * 

Mr.  Madison.  So  you  can  hardly  ascribe  it  to  the  fierce 
competition  by  the  beet-sugar  people? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Certainly.  All  that  beet  sugar  comes  on 
the  market  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year.  It  is  all  produced  in 
about  three  months'  time.  They  all  want  to  market  it  just  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  in  order  to  do  that  they  come  to  the  east- 
em  points^  California  sugar  comes  into  Chicago  and  the  Michi- 
gan sngar  into  Bu£Falo  and  Pittsburg;  and  eastern  refineries,  not 
only  tte  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  but  the  others  have  to  re- 
duce or  dose  down  until  the  beet  sugars  are  out  of  the  way. 
Any  refining  that  is  done  between  the  1  st  of  October  and  the 
1st  of  January  is  done  without  any  profit  and  very  often  at 

a  loss. 

Mr.  Madison.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  your  competition 


with  the  beet  sugar  people  only  exists  during  a  few  months  of  the 
year? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Three  months,  and  that  is  25  per  cent  of 
the  whole  time.     (Part  i,  page  49  of  Hearings.) 

(Query:  If  the  production  and  marketing  of  600,000  tons 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  gives  the  consumer  cheaper  sugar  for  three 
months  out  of  twelve,  how  many  months  would  1,200,000  tons 
made  it  cheaper  and  what  would  be  the  effect  if  the  production 
were  2,406,000  tons?)     *     *     *     *     , 

Mr.  Madison.  You  stated  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  Atkins,  or 
this  morning,  that  you  decidedly  opposed  going  into  the  beet-sugar 
business.     What  \vas  the  reason  of  that  ?     *     *     *      . 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  beet-sugar  business  was  a  competitive 
business.  It  produced  in  the  western  territories,  where  our  market 
lay.  That  is,  I  say  *our  market' — I  mean  the  market  of  the 
refiners,  the  various  refiners.  As  that  industry  grew — and  I  fore- 
saw that  it  would  grow  rapidly — I  believed  that  it  would  reduce  the 
volume  of  business,  not  only  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
but  of  all  the  refiners  on  the  Atlantic  Coast ;  and  although  we  had 
millions  of  dollars  invested  in  the  business  there,  we  were  building 
up  a  competitive  business,  one  that  would  compete  with  ourselves, 
and  one  which  was  bound  to  get  away  from  us;  we  could  not  con- 
trol it  in  the  end.  I  say  '  we  ' — I  had  no  connection  whatever  with 
it ;  that  was  simply  a  business  man's  opinion.  (Part  i,  pages 
85-86  of  Hearings.; 

•  •  ♦  •  ♦ 

Mr.  Garrett.  ^Do  you  know  whether  last  year,  at  the 
time  the  beet-sugar  manufactories  began  operations,  any  of  the 
refining  plants  belonging  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
rece\ved  instructions  to,  or  did,  without  instructions,  withdraw 
from  the  territory  usually  covered  by  the  beet-sugar  trade  ? 

*  •  •  m  m 

Mr.  Atkins.  No;  not  through  any  instructions.  Theywei^ 
forced  to  withdraw  from  the  territory,  owing  to  the  cutting  of 
prices.     *     *     *     (Part  i,  page  94  of  Hearings.) 

***** 

Mr.  Raker.  How  far  West  do  you  ship  ? 

Mr.  Atkins,  We  ship,  when  we  are  able  to  do  so,  out  to 
Omaha  and  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  ship  no  farther  than  those  points  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  would  if  we  could,  but  we  cannot  get  in 
there  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  beet  factories.  ^  *  * 
(Part  I,  page  99  of  Hearings.) 


OAUS  A.  SPRECKELS,  PRESIDENT,  FEDERAL  SUGAR  REHNING 

COMPANY. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  yoa  tell  me  how  far  in  the  East  the  beet- 
sugar  people  are  able  to  market  their  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Sprkckhls.  There  is  the  dividing  line  on  the  Missouri 
River.  They  sometimes  come  as  far  as  Pittsburg.  I  think  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  has  come  once  as  far  as  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Have  they  not  come  into  New  England,  Mr. 
Spreckels  ? 

Mr.  SPRECKEf-S.  They  have  come  into  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Have  they  not  also  come  into  New  England 
some? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hinds.  One  member  of  the  firm  of  Arbuckles  testified 
that  they  had  come  into  New  England. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Are  they  showing  a  tendency  to  come  farther 
east  an  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  are. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  they  make  the  competition  severer,  if  it 
is  competition  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Continually? 

Mr.  Spreckels  Yes  sir.  They  have  frequently  come  as 
far  as  Pittsburg.     (Part  27,  page  2267  of  Hearings.) 

m  0  •  m  m 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Spreckels,  you  have  been  carrying  on  a 
campaigii  to  reduce  the  tariff  as  beneficial  to  the  cane-sugar  re- 

fineni? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Of  course,  that  will  be  damaging  to  the  beet- 
sugar  refiners  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  To  some  extent  it  will.  (Part  27,  page 
2275  of  Hearings.) 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,  perhaps,  you  would  take  it 
(the  tariff)  all  off,  would  you  not,  and  have  free  trade? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  would  have  free  trade.    (Part  27,  page 
2277  of  Hearings:) 
,ji        Mr.  Hinds.  You  ii^ould  have  free  trade  in  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Absolutely.  (Part  27,  page  2278  of  Hear- 
ings.) 

•  #  •  •  • 


WIUIAM  G.  GILMORE,  PARTNER  ARBUCKLE  BROTHERS, 

SUGAR  REfiNERS. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  would  be  beneficial  (removing  the  duty 
from  sugar)  inasmuch  as  it  would  destroy  the  beet  sugar  people? 

Mr.  GiLMORE.  It  would  keep  them  at  home. 

Mr.  Madison.  Keep  them  in  a  limited  locality  ? 

Mr.  G11.MORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Aild  leave  the  field  to  you  people  that  is 
naturally  yours,  as  you  feel? 

Mr.  G11.MORE.  Our  natural  field.    Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  words,  you  feel  that  all  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  "*"  *  *  is  the  natural  field  of  the  cane  sugar 
refiners,  while  the  plains  and  mountain  States,  where  conditions 
are  favorable  to  the  production  of  beet  sugar,  is  the  natural  field 
for  the  beet  sugar  people? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  I  think  so.  (Part  14,  page  11 68  of 
Hearings.) 

•  •  •  «  * 

WILLIAM  A.  J.  JAMISON,  PARTNER  ARBUCKLE  BROTHERS. 

Mr.  Raker.  Michigan  sugar,  you  say,  competes  with  yours 
in  New  York? 

Mr.  Jamison.  Yes;  the  Michigan  sugar  has  been  down  to 
New  York  State  and  all  through  there.  It  has  interfered  with 
us  very  largely  in  sales  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Raker.     And  West  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  jAMivSON.     Yes. 

«  •  *  •  « 

Mr.  Raker.     Do  you  not  have  a  supply  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Jamison.  Well,  we  are  not  able  to  run  full  at  all 
times. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Because  of  the  way  raw  sugar  is  shipped 
into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Jamison.  Oh,  no;  on  account  of  the  best  product. 
If  there  was  no  duty,  I  do  not  think  the  beet  would  be  so  prosper- 
ous, and  we  would  probably  sell  more  sugar.  If  the  duty  was  re- 
moved, I  mean  to  say.     (Part  14,  page  1195  of  Hearings.) 


HOI  m  THE    REFIIERS   W0RKI16  TO  SBCORB    LOIBR    DUTIES 

OR  F0REI6R  RAW  SUGAR? 


[Following  18  a  copj  of  the  heading  of  circulars  whicli  are  being  distribated 
broadcast,  praying  that  the  daty  on  foreign  raw  sugar  be  redaced.  ] 

COMMITTEE    OF    WHOLESALE    GROCERS. 

Formed  to  Assist  In   Obtaining  Cheaper  Sug^ar  for  Ckinsumers 
Tbrongrii  Bedactlon  of  l>uties  on  Raw  and  Kefined  Sa^rard. 

r.  J.  DESSOIK ,  Chairman.  F.  C.  I.OWBT ,  Sa«*7  and  Treas. 

138  FKONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y^ 

(  Note— 138  Front  Street  is  the  office  of  the  Federal  Sugar  Retining  Company.) 


Hearingrs  before  Hardwick  Special  Committee  on  tbe  InYestigr<t- 

tion  of  the  American  Sofi^r  Refining  Company  Disclose 

ho^ir  much  the  Refiners  and  how  moch  the  <«Commit- 

tee  of  Wholesale  Grocers**  have  had  to  do  with 

the  Movement  to  Secore  Reduced  Rates 

of  Doty  on   Foreign  Raw  Sugar. 


FRANK  C.  LOWRY,  SALES  AQENT,  FEDERAL  SUGAR  RE- 
FININQ    COMPANY,  "SECRETARY''  AND  "TREAS- 
URER," THE  "COMMITTEE  OF  WHOLE- 
SALE GROCERS." 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Lowry,  I  notice  by  a  paper  here  that 
you  are  secretary,  and  the  paper  says  secretary  and  treasurer,  of 
the  grocerymen's  committee. 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  correct.  (Part  19,  page  1607  of 
Hearings.) 

*  ^  *  *  * 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Who  was  instrumental,  Mr.  Lowry,  in  or- 
ganizing that  committee  ? 
Mr.  LowRY.  I  was. 

*  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  alone,  then,  organized  the  committee, 
did  you  ? 


Mr.  LowRY.  I  did. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  When  and  where,  Mr.  Lowry,  was  the  meet- 
ing held  at  which  it  was  formed,  and  who  was  present  ? 

Mr.  L<owRY.  There  have  been  no  regular  nieetingrs 
by  calling  these  people  together  from  all  o\  er  the  country.     *    *    * 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  never  had  a  meeting  of  any  of  the 
members  mentioned  in  this  pamphlet  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  never  have  called  them  together.     *     *     * 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  there  never  has  been  a  meeting 
of  the  committee  since  it  has  been  organized  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Not  as  a  whole;  no. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  you  ever  had  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  together,  except  as  a  personal 
interview  by  you? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  never  have  had. 

Mr.  LowRY.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  are  the  dues  of  the  members, 
please? 

Mr.  LowRY.  There  are  none. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  are  none  at  all  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  It  is  just  an  informal  committee. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  money  has  been  spent  in  dis- 
tributing literature  by  that  committee  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $12,000. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Who  paid  that  money  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  *  *  *  the  only  one  that  subscribed 
vr  as  the  Federal  Sugrar  Re Aninf?  Go. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  that  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
have  paid  in  this  $12,000  for  the  distribution  of  the  literature? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  no  other  concern  has  paid  in  any 
snms  of  money  ? 

•    Mr.  LowRY.  No  other  concern;  no.     (Part  19,  pages 
1 607- 1 608,  of  Hearings.) 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  Federal  Sngar  Refining  Co.  has 
paid,  then,  for  the  distribution  of  all  this  literature  ? 

•  Mr.  LowRY.  Yes,  so  far  they  have.     (Part  19,  page 

161 1  of  Hearings,  July  I3>  191 1.) 

*  *  *  *  '* 


^ 


Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  still  secretary  of  this  committee  of 
the  wholesale  grocers'  organization  ? 

Air.  LowRY.  So  far  ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  testified  here  last  spring  that  you  were 
*'  it '' — ^the  whole  thing  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No  ;  I  did  not  mean  for  you  to  construe  it  that 
wav.     I  do  not  construe  it  that  wav. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  have  conditions  changed  as  to  finances, 
and  initiation  fees,  and  dues,  and  all  those  things,  since  the  time 
when  you  were  here  last  spring  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  Mr.  Spreckels  donate  all  the  expenses, 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  sending  out  this  literature?  That  is  what 
you  told  us  before. 

Mr.  LowRY.  He  has  been  the  only  subscriber  so  far. 
(Part  41,  page  3379  of  Hearings,  December  9,  1911.) 

GLAUS  A.  SPRECKELS,  PRESIDENT,  FEDERAL  SUGAR 

REFINING  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Spreckels,  you  have  been  carrying  on  a 
campaign  to  reduce  the  tariff  as  beneflcial  to  the  cane- 
sugar  refiiier8. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Ot  course,  that  will  be  damaging  to  the  beet- 
sugar  refiners  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.     To  some  extent  it  will.  (Part  27,  page 

2275  ^f  Hearings). 

«  ^  *  nt  * 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  Mr.  Spreckels,  it  was  testified  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  movement  for  lowering  the  tariff  on  sugar,  the 
movement  which  is  going  on  now  and  in  which  you  were  inter- 
ested, that  your  company  had  expended  jf  12,000  for  literature,  etc. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Possibly.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
amount  Is.  I  dare  say  we  have.  (I^art  27,  page  2276  of  Hear- 
ings). 
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COMPANY. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,  perhaps,  you  would  take  it 
(the  tariflF)  all  oflF,  would  you  not,  and  have  free  trade? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  /  would  have  free  trade. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  would  have  free  trade  in  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Absolutely.  (Part  27,  Page  2277  of 
Hearings.) 

CHARLES  R.  HEIKE,  SECRETARY,  AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINING 

COMPANY,  FROM  1887  TO  1910. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  if  the  duty  were  removed  absolutely 
on  sugar  could  we  produce  either  cane  or  beets  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  doubt  it  very  much. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  that  would  destroy  the  industry 
absolutely  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Heike.     Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  would  approve  of  that? 

Mr.  Heike.   Yes.     (Part  4,  Page  292  of  Hearings.) 

WILLIAM  G.  GILMORE,  PARTNER  ARBUCKLE  BROTHERS, 

SUGAR  REflNERS. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  take  off  the  duty^  and  that  it  would  be  to  your  advantage  to  take 
it  off  as  a  refiner  of  cane  suf^arf 

Mr.  GiLMORE.   Yes^  sir. 
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that  time,  and  then  the  Cuban  crop  comes  in  early  in  the  year,  and  we 
expect  a  declining  market  at  the  end  of  the  year,  you  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Just  pardon  me  a  moment. 

Mr.  Arbucki^.  Ana  we  would  rather  have  the  price  fixed  on  the 
arrival  of  the  sugar  in  New  York  than  at  the  time  of  shipment  from 
New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  purchase  any  of  the  sugar  from  Cuba  in 
Cuba,  or  do  you  purchase  it  all  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Oh,  either  way;  we  purchase  it  for  shipment,  or 
purchase  it,  maybe,  in  transit. 

Mr.  Garrett,  miich  is  the  more  common  practice? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  There  is  no  regular  practice.  There  might  be  a  lot 
of  sugar  stored  in  New  York,  and  we  would  buy  it  stored  in  New 
York,  or  there  might  be  sugar  on  the  way  in  transit  to  be  here  in  so 
many  days,  and  we  might  buy  that ;  there  is  no  rule. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  American  Sugar  Befining  Co.  has  a  very  large 
plant  at  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  it  has  an  agent  there  who  purchases  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  ARBtrcKiiE.  Yes ;  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Garrett.  An  agent  who  goes  on  the  tables  there  and  pur* 
chases  it? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  have  no  agent  who  does  that? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Sometimes  we  would  send  a  buyer  down  there. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Have  you  done  that  frequently  in  recent  years? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  And  he  was  there  to  see  about  the  shipment;  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  freight  room  to  bring  the  sugar;  of  course,  it 
has  to  come  in  American  bottoms,  you  know,  and  it  is  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  get  frei^t  room,  and  we  would  send  .our  buyer  down  there. 

Mr.  Garrett.  To  see  about  the  freight? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  The  freight.  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  ever 
bought  any  sugar  in  New  Orleans  or  not;  I  did  not  give  that  any 
attention. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Arbuckle,  you  knew  Mr.  Havemeyer  well? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Very  well.  I  have  known  him  for  40  years;  I 
knew  him  when  he  was  a  salesman  in  selling  the  sugar.  I  knew  him 
very  well ;  I  have  known  him  for  40  years.  I  knew  his  peculiarities, 
and  all  about  him.* 

Mr.  Garrett.  He  was  a  man  of  aggressive  temperament? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Very,  very.  And  you  would  go  up  to  his  house 
and  you  would  find  a  very  accomplished  gentleman  oi  refined  tastes 
and  good  company.  I  remember  one  morning  I  had  occasion  to  see 
him,  and  a  woman  let  me  in.  I  saw  him  playing  the  violin  in  his 
library;  I  says  to  the  woman,  "Let  me  stay  back  here  imtil  Mr. 
Havemeyer  gets  through  playing."  So  I  listened,  and  I  enjoyed  his 
music  very  well ;  he  was  a  very  fine  performer.  And  when  he  stopped 
playing  I  went  in,  and  I  said,  "  Mr.  Havemeyer.  you  can  not  be  as 
bad  a  man  as  they  think  you  are,  a  man  who  produces  such  beautiful 
music  as  thai."  And  he  was  lovely  in  his  family;  he  had  his  good 
qualities,  and,  of  course,  he  had  his  bad. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  tnat  the  occasion  when  you  went  to  see  him 
and  he  sought  to  buy  the  refinery  ? 
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Mr.  Arbuckle.  No.  Very  likely  that  was  when  we  were  trying 
to  stop  this  stealing,  the  laboratory  matter;  I  imagine  that  would  be 
the  time. 

Mr.  Gakrett.  You  went  frequently  to  his  home,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Not  frequently. 

Mr,  Garrett.  Occasionally? 

Mr.  Arbuckub.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  To  discuss  with  him  various  phases  of  the  sugar 
business? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  You  know  if  I  would  go  into  his  office  every  person 
would  say  something  was  up,  and  then  the  newspapers  would  come 
out  and  say  there  was  going  to  be  peace  and  sugar  stock  will  go  up, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing, 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Arbuckle,  there  did  arrive  a  day,  however,  when 
what  has  been  called  before  our  committee  cut-throat  competition, 
ruinous,  wasteful  competition,  selling  below  cost,  ceased,  did  there 
not? 

Mr.  ArbuckiiE.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  fix  a  day. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  then  it  came 

Mr.  Arbuckle  (interposing).  Every  once  in  a  while  things  would 
get  so  bad  that  we  would  cut  prices  wide  open,  not  only  iG.  Have- 
meyer,  but  others.  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  not  the  only  one  in  the  sugar 
business;  there  were  others;  they  would  do  all  kinds  of  ugly  things, 
and  we  would  get  our  temper  up,  and  then  cut  the  thing  wide  open. 

Mr.  Garrett.  But  the  American  Sugar  Ri^ning  Co.  led  the  fixing 
of  the  price,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Arbuckus.  Well,  sometimes  they  led  and  sometimes  they  did 
not ;  I  have  seen  times  when  we  would  be  away  below  them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  would  be  the  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Arbuckub.  Well,  some  refijuery  would  do  ugly  things,  and  we 
would  cut  the  price. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  sort  of  ugly  things? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  All  kinds  of  rebates,  and  all  those  kind  of  things, 
you  know.  Things  we  could  not  prove,  but  still  things  we  believed, 
you  know.    You  see  there  is  such  a  competition. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  your  company  ever  take  the  initiative  in  those 
rebate  matters? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  A  great  many  matters.    In  the  rebates  or  prices? 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  mean  those  rebate  matters.  Did  you  ever  know  of 
persons  who  bonght  sugars  from  you  giving  five  points  to  their  cus- 
tomers? 

Mr.  Arbuokl£.  As  I  told  you,  we  could  not  prove  it.  Sometimes 
you  know  a  thing,  but  you  can  not  prove  it.  Let  me  illustrate  it 
Suppose  you  have  a  good  man,  and  he  is  buying  1,000,  2,000,  or  5,000 
barrels  of  sugar  from  you,  and  evervthing  is  agreeable,  and  all  at 
once  he  stops  buying  from  you  and  he  buys  from  another  refinery. 
You  can  not  prove  anvthing,  but  you  are  morally  certain  there  is  some 
niffger  in  the  woodpile. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  know  of  a  single  in- 
stance  

Mr,  Arbuckle.  No  ;  we  can  not  prove  those  things. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Just  let  me  finish  my  question.  I  am  asking  you 
whether  you  know  of  a  single  instance  where  brokers  who  purchased 
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sugar  from  you  had  a  customer  and  gave  to  that  customer  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  commissions  or  any  part  of  the  commissions? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  of  it. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  You  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Arbiuckle.  But  I  have  suspected  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  has  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  No  reason  to  doubt  it.  When  a  young  man  comes 
on  the  Street,  you  know,  and  has  no  trade,  he  can  not  break  into,  the 
trade  without  offering  some  inducements,  just  like  a  new  store  start- 
ing up,  they  have  got  to  cut  prices,  and  so  forth,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Does  it  not  remain  true,  however,  that  in  almost 
every  instance,  and  as  a  general  rule — of  course,  I  know  there  are 
exceptions — the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  fixed  the  price  of 
refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Arbucelle.  Sometimes  the  price  is  fixed  by  them  and  sometimes 
it  is  not;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  fixed  price.  What  I  mean  to 
say  is,  suppose  we  have  got  50,000  tons  of  sugar  on  hand,  and  that 
would  make,  say,  300,000  barrels  of  sugar,  and  we  wanted  to  get  an 
accumulation  in  our  refinery,  and  we  would  put  up  the  price  10  points, 
but  we  will  let  the  trade  have  sugar  at  the  old  price.  l>o  you  see  the 
point? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  ArbuckIiE.  And  now  that  is  not  fixed;  that  is  only  what  we 
are  doing;  the  others  do  not  need  to  follow,  but  they  generally  do. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  they  generally  do  follow  the  American  Sugar 
Eefinin^  Co.'s  prices,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  No  more  follow  them  than  they  would  us.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  get  it  throu^  your  heads,  but  nine-tenths  of 
the  sugar  is  sold  on  an  advancing  market;  on  a  declining  market  no 
person  buys  except  they  have  to  buy.  But,  for  instance,  su^^pose  our 
price  to-day  was  5  cents,  and  we  say  we  are  going — say  this  was  on 
Monday — on  Wednesday  to.  make  our  price  6.10;  everybody  would 
jump  to  get  in  on  sugar  at  your  price,  and  the  others  would  do  the 
same  thing.    Do  you  get  the  point? 

Mr.  Garrett,   xes;  I  think  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  But  there  is  no  fixed  price. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  understand,  of  course,  that  the  price  fluctuates. 

Mr.  Abbuckia.  You  might  as  well  go  on  the  Stock  Bxcbaioge,  and 
one  man  bids  up  a  certain  stock  to  so  and  so,  and  that  makes  a  price, 
does  it  not,  and  the  others  would  naturally  follow,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Yes ;  that,  in  a  measure,  is  true. 

Mr.  Abbucbxb.  And  there  is  no  combination  in  the  stock  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Gabkett.  But  an  industry  which  controls  42  per  oant  of  the 
production  is  at  least  in  a  very  advantageous  position  to  maintain 
the  price. 

Mr.  Arbuckul  Of  course,  they  have  got  greater  power  than  a 
person  with  less.     If  their  price  was  5  cente,  and  die  price  was 

gut  down  to  4.9A,  they  would'  not  sell  a  barrel  of  sugar ;  they  would 
ave  to  come  to  it. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  If-  the  price  was  4.90  you  would  have  to  follow  it  ? 
Mr.  Abbucki£.  Yes;  we  could  not  sell  our  sugar;  but  there  is  no 
agreement. 
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Mr.  Gasrktt.  And  their  product  being  42  per  cent,  where  yours, 
perhaps,  is  only  7  or  8  per  cent 

Mr.  AxBucKJx  (interposing).  Ten  per  cent,  possibly. 

Mr.  Garrett,  lliey,  as  a  matter  of  lact,  of  course,  have  the  advan- 
tage over  you  in  the  long  run  on  the  matter  of  maintaining  prices, 
do  they  not?  If  you  would  cut  your  price  10  points  below  their 
price,  of  course,  they  would  have  to  come  down  until  you  had  sold 
out  your  stock? 

Mr.  Arbugkle.  Sometimes  they  would  not  come  down,  but  they 
would  not  sell  any  sugar,  you  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  But  when  you  had  sold  yobra  out  ? 

Mr.  Arbucki-e.  Well,  then,  maybe  we  would  put  up  the  price  again, 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  they  could  maintain  the  price  better  than  you 
could,  of  course,  representing  that  larger  percentage?  Is  not  tliat  the 
natural  and  inevitable  Ic^c  of  it? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes ;  but  excuse  me,  they  can  not  control  the  price. 
The  lowest  seller  controls  the  price.     You  can  not  get  around  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  For  the  time  being? 

Mr.  Arbuckub.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  the  wholesale 
grocer  whether  he  buys  from  the  American  Sugar  Refining  C!o.  or 
n-om  us. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  we  will  leave  that  branch  of  it.  I  want  to  ask 
you  one  or  two  general  questions.  You  say  in  your  talks  with  the 
refiners  about  these  different  things  or  practices  that  you  thought 
were  wrong  you  always  said  there  must  be  no  aj^eement,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  ARBtrcKLE.  Yes;  no  agreement  on  anything.  Of  course  I  take 
the  ground  that  it  was  perfectly  legitimate  to  start  a  trade  laboratory. 
Do  you  know  of  any  harm  in  that? 

Mr.  Garreii.  I  can  see  no  objection  to  it,  but,  of  course,  there  are 
various  other  things  which  are  of  more  importance  in  this  inquiry 
than  the  matter  of  a  trade  laboratory. 

Mr.  ARBXTCKiiE.  The  matter  of  consigning  sugar  to  little  places.  I 
said,  "  You  are  great  fools,  consigning  the  sugar  and  keeping  it  there 
a  year  for  that  one  man  to  supply  him ;  you  are  great  lools." 

Mr.  Garrett.  But,  as  I  understand  you,  theriB  did  come  a  time 
^hen  you  ceased  selling  suj^r  continuously  at  a  loss,  and  when  there 
was  hi  least  a  cessation  ot  hostiliti^  an  armistice,  so  to  speak,  be- 
tween you  and  the  American. Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Arbitckml  There  never  was  anjr  armistice. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  am  not  asking  you  just  now  about  an  agreement, 
I  am  asking  you  about  the  fact  that  there  did  come  a  time 

Mr.  ARBrrcBXE  (interposing).  No. 

Mr.  Garrett  (continuing).    When  there  was  peace  between  you? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  It  might  oreak  out  at  any  moment,  and  every  once 
in  a  while  it  would  break  out  and  the  price  would  go  to  cost. 

Mr.  GARKBrr.  How  long  has  it  been  since  anything  of  that  sort 
broke  out,  Mr.  Arbuckle? 

Mr.  Arbitckue.  Well,  I  could  not  fix  the  dates.  We  often  have  to 
do  it  to  correct  things,  because  things  get  so  bad  you  can  not  stand  it, 
and  yoa  have  got  to  do  it;  it  may  come  at  any  minute. 

Mr.  GASBETr.  Have  yon  any  recollection  now  when  there  wfts  an 
outburst  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Abvuckle.  'So:  there  were  a  great  many  at  different  timeti, 
and  we  would  lose  a  pile  of  money. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  You  have  been  in  business  a  long,  long  time? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  know  what  the  expression  "  cutthroat  compe- 
tition "  means,  and  what  that  means  to  the  average  mind  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  when  did  that  cease;  that  is,  the  cut-throat 
competition? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Well,  it  would  cease  for  awhile,  and  then  the  cut- 
throat competition  would  break  out  again. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  was  the  last  outbreak? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Well,  I'  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Three  or  four  years  ago? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  It  is  not  a  great  while  ago  that  we  had  to  sell 
su^r  at  cost ;  I  think  last  year  we  sold  a  lot  of  sugar  at  cost. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  now,  was  that  as  a  result  of  a  contest,  or  was 
it  because  of  some  peculiar  condition  that  existed  at  that  time,  inde- 
pendent of  the  matter  of  a  contest? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Oh,  well,  they  got  to  cutting  prices,  and  so  forth, 
and  I  think  last  year  we  sold  sugar  at  cost. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  of  course,  I  can  understand  that  there  come 
times  in  the  sugar  business  when  you  sell  for  cost,  and  less  than  cost, 
OH  account  of  some  condition  other  than  that  commonly  understood 
to  be  caused  by  cut-throat  competition. 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Well,  we  might  say,  "  Now,  here,  it  will  pay  to 
sell  this  sugar  at  cost  for  awhile,  and  get  the  atmosphere  cleared  up," 
you  know ;  that  is  about  the  only  way  you  can  sometimes  bring  them 
to  terms.    The  pocketbook  sometimes  is  very  effective  in  doing  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes;  that  is  a  very  potent  thing.  Now,  what  was 
the  situation  which  you  sought  to  clear  up  last  year  by  selling  at 
cost? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  it  was,  but  there 
was  something  or  other,  and  I  think  we  sola  sugar  last  year  at  cost. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  remember  just  why  it  was  you  sold  at  cost 
then? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  it  a  trade  war?  Was  it  the  result  of  a  trade 
war? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Well,  I  have  been  so  terribly  opposed  to  these  secret 
rebates  and  all  those  kind  of  things,  and  I  would  say^  "  There  is  no 
use  in  trying  to  make  any  money ;  ]ust  cut  the  thing  wide  open." 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  remember  whether  this  particular  transac- 
tion last  year  was  the  result  of  a  trade  war  between  you  and  other 
refineries? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  These  things  were  going  on  all  the  time.  As  I 
have  been  trying  to  make  plain,  we  can  not  prove  it,  but  we  believe  it. 
There  were  all  of  these  things,  and  when  we  cut  the  thing  wide  open 
it  clarified  the  atmosphere.  Moral  suasion  did  not  appear  to  have 
verv  much  effect.  I  tried  to  have  peace  and  harmony  and  good  will, 
but^^ 

Mr.  Garrett  (interposing).  So  you  can  not  say,  then,  whether  or 
not  last  year,  when  you  were  selling  at  cost,  it  was  on  account  of  a 
trade  war,  the  animus  of  which  was  like  that  which  prevailed 
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Mr.  Arbuckle  (interposing).  Now,  you  gentlemen  appear  to  want 
to  center  everything  in  the  American.  Why,  some  of  the  others  may 
be  far  worse  than  the  American. 

Mr.  Gakrett.  Well,  we  want  to  know  about  all  of  them,  and  you 
are  mistaken  in  saying  we  are  trying  to  center  everything  in  the 
American. 

Mr.  Abbuciule.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  us  who  it  is,  but 
if  it  does  affect  our  trade  we  must  do  something  to  hold  our  trade. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  in  the  transaction  last  year  what  company  was 
that  leveled  against? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  I  do  not  remember.  Oh,  you  would  have  to  go  into 
the  sugar  business  to  understand  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Certainly.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  true.  But  if  there 
was  a  trade  war  on  between  you  and  somebody  else,  you  could  remem- 
ber who  that  person  is. 

Mr.  ABBucKiiE.  I  have  not  been  very  well,  and  I  have  not  given  the 
business  as  close  attention  as  I  otherwise  would. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Arbuckle,  did  you  have  any  difficulty  with  the 
Warners? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Well,  no;  I  do  not  know.  You  know  our  Mr.  Still- 
man  left  us  a  year  or  so  ago— -our  manager — and  he  went  with  the 
Warners.  I  do  not -know  of  any  difficulty.  Of  course  we  thought 
they  were  doing  some  underhanded  things. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  kind  of  underhanded  things  did  you  think  they 
were  doing? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Oh,  rebates,  etc.    I  think  there  was  some  trouble. 

Mr.  Madison.  When  was  that;  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  It  was  just  like  this:  I  tried  to  make  it  clear  before; 
suppose  we  are  selling  to  a  wholesale  grocer  thousands  and  thousands 
of  rarrels  of  sugar . 

Mr.  Madison  (interposing).  Just  a  minute.  I  understood  you 
about  that. 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  You  understand  that? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes.  You  answer  my  questions.  Just  take  it  easy 
and  answer  my  questions,  and  we  will  ^et  along  famously.  Npw,  1 
am  going  to  ask  another  (question:  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble 
with  Glaus  Spreckels?  With  young  Glaus  Spreckels,  or  Claus  Au- 
gust Spreckels,  who  was  the  owner,  or  the  principal  owner,  of  the 
Federal  Refinery? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Well,  I  will  tell  you;  his  hatred  was  so  intense 
against  the  American  that  when  I  was  getting  up  this  trade  labo- 
ratory he  did  not  join  in,  and  I  had  the  feeling  it  was  just  because 
the  American  was  in  that  he  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
I  said,  "  That  is  foolish ;  what  is  the  use  of  cutting  off  your  nose  to 
spite  your  face?  Here  you  are  losing  hundreds  of  dollars. a  day,  and 
why  do  you  not  come  in?"  And  eventually  they  did  come  in.  Of 
course,  I  thought  it  was  carrying  it  too  far,  you  know — ^this  vindictive 
spirit. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  that  have  the  effect  of ^ 

Mr.  Arbuckle  (interposing^.  Oh,  it  made  a  little  coldness. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  the  establishment  of  your  trade  laboratory  have 
the  effect  of  the  elimination  of  trade  rebates? 

Jfr.  Arbuckle.  Oh,  no.    It  is  this  way ;  I  will  have  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  Madcson.  Not  at  all. 
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Mr.  Arbuckle.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  the  laboratory  has 
nothing  to  do  with  trade  rebates. 

Mr.  Madisdn.  That  had  the  effect  of  eliminating  the  practioe  of 
fraud  with  the  use  of  the  polariscopic  test. 

Mr.  AbbugkijE.  Yes ;  that  is  it,  the  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  we  have  had  some  interestingthings  before  us 
as  a  committee.  We  learned  the  other  day  that  Mr.  JParsons^  from  his 
testimony,  was  the  father,  in  a  sense,  of  the  Sugar  Trust. 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  we  learned  that  Mr.  Glaus  August  Spreckels 
might  be  called  the  disturber  in  sugar.  Now,  I  would  say  from  your 
testimony,  and  from  your  kindly  disposition,  and  from  what  you 
have  said  as  to  your  efforts  along  certain  lines,  that  you  might  be 
very  well  called  the  peacemaker. 

Mr.  ARBucKiiE.  I  tried  to,  but  1  did  not  always  succeed. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  say,  in  a  kindly  way,  you  rather  endeavored  to 
<»use  the  companies  to  get  together.  ^  do  not  mean  in  the  sense  of 
violating  the  law,  but  in  relation  to  practices  which  were  causing 
the  trouble  in  sugar;  that  is  true,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  Well.  I  was  the  older  man  in  the  business,  you 
know ;  I  am  72  years  oi  age,  and  there  were  youn^r  men,  and  they 
would  drop  in  to  see  me,  you  know,  and  say,  "This  thing  is  wrong, 
and  the  other  thing  is  wrong."  So  I  would  try  to  pour  oil  upon  the 
waters,  you  know. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  tried  to  smooth  things  over? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  Yes.    We  are  none  of  us  perfect. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  you  think  j^ou  have  accomplished  several 
things?  One  has  been  the  elimination  of  fraud  connected  with  the 
polariscopic  test,  and  the  other  has  been  Uie  matter  of  secret  rebates 
oy  refiners?  You  have  pretty  well  eliminated  those  things,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Of  course,  they  all  give  me  credit  for  this  polariza- 
tion, which  was  a  steal,  and  they  give  me  that  credit,  and  then  give 
me  credit  for  this  wasteful  plan  of  scattering  sugars  all  over  the 
country,  that  cost  the  refiners  millions  and  millions  of  dollars;  they 
give  me  that  credit. 

Mr.  Madison.  Also  the  elimination  of  the  secret  rebates? 

Mr.  Ahbuckle.  Well,  I  was  constantly  on  that;  I  was  saying  to 
everybody,  "  Why  do  you  not  do  business  straight  ?  " 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  all  right;  just  a  moment;  I  do  not  want  you 
to  talk  too  much ;  I  come  from  a  country  where  the  folks  are  so  Used 
to  talking  that  I  like  to  talk  lots  myself,  and  I  want  to  talk  a  little 
to  you  now,  and  you  just  answer  as  briefly  as  you  can.  To  sum  up 
the  matter,  you  succeeded  in  accomplishing  three  things,  or  in  getting 
the  compajnies  together  on  three  propositions  in  helpin|;  to  eliminate 
evils  from  the  swear  business,  first,  frauds  connected  with  the  polari- 
scopic test;  second,  selling  on  a  guaranteed  price;  and  third,  stopping 
rebates  among  sugar  refiners. 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  If  you  would  not  think  I  was  too  egotistic,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  about  the  good  effects  of  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  would  not  think  you  were  egotistic,  but  the  time  is 
short,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  feel  you  acccnnplished  those  three 
things? 
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Mr.  ARBUCKiiE.  I  did.  I  would  not  say  altogether,  nor  would  I  say 
altogether  about  the  secret  rebates,  because 

Mr.  Madison  (interposing).  .They  go  on  now? 

Mr.  Arbtjckle.  Those  were  the  principal  and  most  important 
things  in  my  thoughts ;  it  cost  us  at  times  such  piles  of  money  that  I 
preached  on  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  I  think  that  is  perfectly  proper.  Anjrthing  in 
the  way  of  a  secret  rebate  in  trade  is  a  thin^  to  be  condemned  by  all 
honest  men.    The  trade  ought  to  be  open  and  fair. 

Mr.  Akbucklb.  I  was  trying  to  treat  everyone  alike. 

Mr.  MA0ISON.  And  any  effort  you  made  along  that  line  was  all 
rifi:ht.  Now,  then,  I  can  understand  the  influence  of  a  man  like  your- 
self in  a  trade  war  that  might  break  out;  you  would  not  be  inclined 
to  carry  the  war  to  the  point  of  extennination  or  anything  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  N6. 

Mr.  Madibok.  Neither  would  you,  I  assume^  be  ihclined  to  engage 
in  agreements  that  might  be  in  violation  of  law  ? 

]V&.  Abbuckle.  That  was  always  upbermost  in  my  thoughts. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  always  avoided  tnat? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  I  did. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  Mr.  Arbuckle,  you  started  in  the  sugar  business 
about  1897  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Well,  we  commenced  to  build  our  refineries  then, 
or  in  18i^8. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  was  your  first  operation  ? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison,  Well,  now,  it  is  true,  is  it  hot,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
and  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  when  you  started  to  go  intt>  the  sugar 
business,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  in  control  of,  per- 
haps^ 70  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  country,  and  a  short  time 
previous  to  that  had  control  of  98  per  cent,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  they 
resented  your  goinffinto  the  business,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Well,  everybody  believed  they  did,  and  I  believed 
it. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  saw  the  evidence  of  it?  There  was  no  question 
about  it,  was  there? 

Mr.  AjfflucKLE.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  or'ganized  the  American  Coffee  Co.,  did  they 
not? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  They  bought  Out  the  Woolson  Spice  Go.  Tliat 
was  one  of  our  principal  competitors,  and  they  did  h  large  business. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  otn^r  wbras^  one  of  the  first  things  they  did  Was 
to  bu3'^  out  your  principal  cOTipetitOr? 

Mr.  Aimt^Ki'JB.  A  controlling  interest. 

Mr.  Madi0on.  Well,  that,  in  effect,  was  to  buy  out  your  principal 
competitor? 

Mr.  Abbuckl£.  Yes ;  it  was  a  eori^orlition^  and  they  controlled  it. 

Mr.  MADfSON.  I  read  last  ni^t  ih  the  minutes  of  the  executive  c6m- 
mittee  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  that  in  1901  they  au- 
thorized the  Woolson  Spice  Co.  to  spend  $200^000  in  advertising. 
That  is  quite  an  advertising  bill,  is  it  not,  or  was,  in  1901  ? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  Well,  that  is  away  back,  yes;  but  that  is  not  an 
inunense  sum  for  advertising. 
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Mr.  Madison.  Well,  they  authorized  that  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
advertising  this  package  coffee  in  competition  witn  you  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes;  naturally. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  say  that  is  not  a  large  sum  for  a  firm  like  the 
Woolson  Spice  Co.  to  pay  out  in  the  way  of  advertising? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  No.  You  know  and  I  know  of  firms  that  spend  a 
half  million  dollars  in  advertising. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  am  talking  about  the  Woolson  Spice  Co.  in  adver- 
tising their  business. 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  I  think  it  was  a  large  sum,  of  course. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  then,  they  also  organized  a  corporation  known 
as  the  American  Coffee  Co.,  did  they  not,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
peting with  you? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes.  I  am  a  little  musty  about  that;  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  took  over  the  Woolson  Co.  or  not;  I  do  not 
think  they  did ;  I  think  they  ran  them  separate,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  they  did,  in  fact,  control  the  Woolson  Spice  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes;  but  whether  they  were  run  as  two  distinct 
corporations  I  am  not  quite  clear  about,  but  I  think  they  were. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  Woolson  Spice  Co.  was  located  in  Toledo, 
Ohio? 

Mr.  Arbuokle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  the  American  Coffee  Co.  was  located  at  Brook- 
lyn, was  it  not? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Well,  I  suppose  it  was  organized  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  mean  their  place  of  operation? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  In  Brooklyn;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  because  you  went  into  the  sugar  business  they 
went  into  the  coffee  business? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  That  is  the  general  impression;  certainly  it  was 
my  belief. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  the  effect  of  it  was  that  they  put  the  price 
down  on  you,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  they  did  everything  they  could  to  punish  you 
because  you  went  into  the  susar  business,*  did  they  not? 

Mr.  A^ucKle.  Well,  it  lo^ed  like  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  that  condition  of  affairs  went  on  for  some 
time;  you  resented  it,  and  you  fought  back,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Fought  as  hard  as  we  could. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  you  succeeded  in  capturing  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia,  very  largely,  did  you  not,  in  the  sugar  business? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Well,  may  I  explain  that? 

Mr.  Madison.  Please^  answer  that,  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  I  do  not  know  that  we  captured  those  States.  As  I 
remember  it,  they  were  giving  rebates  to  the  grocers,  and  the  only 
way  we  could  counteract  that  was  to  sell  at  a  reduced  price,  you 
know,  and  we  got  a  large  trade  from  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  you  practically  ran  them  out  of  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  that  war  you  did  run  them  out  of  those  two  great 
States? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Not  altogether. 
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Mp.  Madibox.  Certainly  not,  but  practically  so. 

Mr.  AsBucEiiE.  Yes ;  we  got  a  large  increase  in  our  trade. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes.  I  saw  one  instance  in  the  minutes  where^  they 
charged  off  to  profit  and  loss,  as  a  result  of  that  war,  at  one-time 
something  like  $700,000. 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  The  sugar  war? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  with  you.  And  I  saw  that  they  loaned  the 
Woolson  Spice  Co.,  in  order  to  finance  them,  a  sum  amounting  to — 
and  I  am  making  a  guess  frojn  what  I  saw— five  millions  of  oollars 
in  a  very  short  time,  a  comparatively  short  time. 

Mr.  Arbucki^.  I  think  that  would  be  excessive — $5,000,000. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  that  might  be  true. 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  do  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  certainly  was  very  close  to  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  I  think  that  would  be  excessive. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  if  you  will  look  at  the  minutes 

Mr.  Arbuckle  (interposing).  I  have  never  seen  the  account. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  read  over  the  minutes  last  night. 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  That  appears  to  be  a  very  large  amount. . 

Mr.  Madison.  Certainly.  But  they  loaned  a  lot  of  money  to  that 
company,  as  is  shown  by  their  minutes.  Now,  some  of  it  miay  have  been 
renewals,  so  that  the  total  amount  may  not  have  been  so  much.  I 
made  that  as  a  guess,  not  having  the  books  before  me,  and  they  may 
not  have  loaned  them  that  much,  but  it  certainly  was  somewhere 
between  four  and  five  million  dollars.  Now,  they  were  doing  that 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  you  folks  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  to 
put  in  in  plain  terms. 

Mr.  Arbuckx^.  It  looked  like  it,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  it  does  look  like  that  to  me.  Now,  then,  I 
saw  in  those  minutes  where,  in  1903,  on  the  24th  day  of  February, 
1903,  the  executive  committee  passed .  a  resolution  authorizing 
Mr.  Arthur  Donner  to  take  charge  of  the  Woolson  Spice  Co. 
and  the  American  Coffee  Co.,  and  thereafter  not  to  run  the  busi- 
ness at  a  loss,  and  from  1898  to  190?  was  five  years,  and  I  have 
learned  that  the  sugar  war  with  you,  their  attempts  to  destroy 
you,  lasted  about  five  years,  and  I  concluded  that  that  marked  the 
end  of  the  war.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  by  the  end  of  the  war  that 
you  made  and  entered  into  any  agreement  to  combine  your  interests, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  at  that  time,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
they  concluded  to  quit.  Is  not  that  about  the  time  they  quit  what 
might  be  called  their  active,  violent,  cutthroat  competition  with 
you,  sometime  along  about  the  first  of  1903  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  What  year? 

Mr.  Madison.  1903. 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Oh,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  has  con- 
tinued. Oh,  it  never  ended.  Of  course,  sometimes  it  was  more  vio- 
lent than  at  others,  but  it  never  ended. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well  now,  do  you  mean  to  say  by  that  that  you 
never  met  and  formed  an  agreement  to  quit,  or  anything  of  that 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  is  it  not  true 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  But  things  were  moving  more  smoothly. 
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Mr.  Madison.  Yes ;  they  modified  down  like  everything  about  that 
time,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  If  tiiey  afterwards  conducted  the  business  of  the 
Woolson  Spice  Co.  and  the  American  C!offee  Co.  At  a  profit  and  not 
at  a  loss,  it  was  after  that  time?  The  conditiohs  were  fair,  and  the 
trade  and  competition  betweeti  you  were  upon  fair  terms,  ^ere  they 
not? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Well,  they  were  never  very  fair;  no. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  were  never  very  fair  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  No  ;  never  very  fair.  These  miserable,  underhand, 
secret  rebates,  and  all  those  thin^,  they  were  never  very  fait. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  the  American  Co.  did  that  right  along? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Very  largely. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  tried  to  corral  the  whole  trade,  but  they  did 
not  succeed? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  They  are  trying  to  do  it  to-day. 

Mr.  Madison.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  would  say  they  are  trying 
to  doit  to-day? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  It  is  not  as  bad  as  it  was.  You  know  Mr.  Have- 
meyer  in  his  lifetime  was  very,  very  aggressive,  and  so  forth,  and 
so  on.  These  gentlemen,  I  thmk,  are  more  fair-minded  and  liberal 
men. 

Mr.  Madison.  Havemeyer  was  not  alone  ag|fP6ssive  and  dominat- 
ing, but  he  was  one  of  those  fellows  who  grabbed  the  weapon  that 
was  at  hand  and  went  after  his  enemy  without  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  weapon  or  method,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes ;  he  would  not  stop  at  anything. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  hesitated  at  nothing?  That  is  the  kind  of  war- 
fare he  waged  up  to  the  time  of  his  deaui  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes ;  but  he  was  not  as  bad  in  late  years. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  kind  of  modified  down  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes;  he  was  older,  and  he  found  he  could  hot  do 
everything  that  he  thought  Be  could. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  now,  you  were  an  older  man  than  he,  were  you 
not? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  you  would  go  to  his  house  and  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Sometimes;  not  often. 

Mr.  Madison.  Of  course,  both  of  you  being  in  the  business,  you 
went  largely  for  the  purpose  of  talkinj^  over  business  matters? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes ;  as  to  these  diflferent  things  that  would  come 
up  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  you  call  on  him  in  a  social  way,  or  were  your 
visits  purely  on  business  matters? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  No  ;  it  was  always  business.  But  I  would  see  his 
home  life,  and  so  forth,  and  notice  him  with  his  family^  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing,  and  I  saw  that  up  town  he  was  a  different  man  from 
down  town.  Of  course,  they  tell  the  story  of  his  saying,  "  I  have 
not  got  a  friend  below  Forty-second  Street,"  but  he  had  a  great  many 
fiiends  up  town,  you  know.  I  think  he  took  an  erroneous  idea  about 
business,  that  a  man  in  business  had  to  fight  everybody,  and  all  that 
He  never  acccHnplished  as  much  as  he  oould  have  accomplished  in 
Nat  way,  do  you  think  he  could  ? 
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Mr.  Madison.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  could,  although  it  must  be 
admitted  he  was  reasonably  successful. 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  The  fellow  that  wants  to  own  the  world  doeg  not 
always  set  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  in  the  sugar  world — and  this  is  aside — in  1891 
he  had  98  per  cent  of  the  business. 

Mr.  ABBucBUg:.  Yes ;  a  pretty  large  percentage. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  take  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to-day, 
and  with  its  beet-sugar  allies  it  runs  over  50  per  cent  of  the  business, 
and  if  it  gets  the  National 

Mr.  Abbuckle  (interposing).  You  are  counting  in  the  National, 
are  you? 

Mr.  Madison.  No. 

Mr.  ABBUCKiiE.  You  are  counting  in  beets. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  I  say  with  flieir  beet  allies  they  have  over  50 
per  cent,  and  if  they  get  the  National  they  will  run  over  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  That  is,  of  the  whole  consumption  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  I  am  talking  about  the  production  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  I  do  not  doubt  it,  but  I  have  not  the  figures. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  now,  you  had  some  admiration  for  Mr.  Have- 
mOTer,  had  you  not? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  Well,  some;  yes.  I  remember  one  time  I  met  him 
in  Paris;  he  was  very  pleasant.  Of  course  he  knew  far  more  about 
the  sugar  business  than  I  did,  and  I  used  to  talk  with  him  about 
sugar  and  all  those  kind  of  things. 

Mr.  Madison.  There  never  was  a  time  when  you  and  Mr.  Have- 
meyer  could  not  meet  on  perfectly  friendly  terms? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  There  was  no  personal  difference,  notwithstanding 
the  character  of  the  war  he  was  waging? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  Of  course  I  did  not  Tike  it,  but  I  could  not  help  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  he  ever  come  to  your  house? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  No.    He  said  he  would  ccm^  to  my  house. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  he  at  any  time  after  that  go  to  your  house? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  No.  All  of  my  meetings  with  him  were  on  busi- 
ness, except  in  Europe,  where  I  met  him  socially. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  you  met  him  in  Europe  along  about  1908  or 
1902? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  No;  i  think  that  was  before  we  w^  into  the 
soCTr  business.    You  see,  we  were  large  cust<Hner8  of  theirs, 

Mr.  Madison.  Would  you  not  say  that  sift&r  1903  the  fierceness  of 
the  contest  was  to  a  large  extent  modified  ? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  I  thiSk  so;  it  was  modified  but  not  ended. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  wordsi,  what  you  mean  to  sav  is  that  there  is 
actuaK  potential  oompetition  between  you  and  the  Am^can  Sugar 
Refining  Oo.  and  always  has  bieen? 

Mr.  Asbugrlb.  Yes.  Although  I  have  w;orked  constantly  and  con- 
tmnously  at  it  I  have  never  ^ot  the  business  on  what  I  would  con- 
sider a  square,  legitimate  footing,  you  know.  I  had  not  been  brought 
up  to  do  business  in  those  ways  m  the  coffee  business. 

ytr.  Madibok.  Now,  let  me  sea  There  seems  to  me  to  be  an  infer- 
enoe  that  would  apply  from  certain  facts  that  you  have  told  me 
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about,  and  they  are  perfectly  reasonable  and  natural.    You  and  Mr. 
Havemeyer  were  the  older  men  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Oh,  yes.  No,  there  was  a  Mr.  McCahan  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  he  was  not  prominent ;  he  was  older  than  either  one  of 
us.    I  suppose,  however,  you  are  talking  about  New  York  now? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  New  York,  and  of  those  who  were  strong  in 
the  business.    You  were  both  aggressive  men? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  I  do  not  thint  I  was  very  aggressive. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  had  carried  on,  up  to  1903,  a  pretty  violent 
war  with  each  other  and  in  which  all  of  you  had  lost  money  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  was  inevitable  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckuj.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  A  thing  of  that  kind,  carried  on  to  its  final  analvsis, 
means  destruction  to  both.  Now,  I  should  think  that  two  men  wnose 
hairs  were  whitened  by  years  and  who  met  each  other  socially,  one 
thinking  the  other  was  not  as  black  a  creature  as  he  had  been  painted, 
and  one  of  them  being  a  peacemaker  like  yourself,  would  be  in- 
clined to  say,  '^  What  is  the  use  of  all  this  thing,  what  is  the  use  of 
all  this  row,  and  all  this  trouble,  and  cut-throat  business  in  which 
we  are  both  losing  money,  so  why  not  auit  it  and  get  back  to  the 
point  of  decent,  fair  competition,  and  lair  trade  conditions?"  It 
seems  to  me  inevitable  that  such  a  talk  would  occur. 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  No.  After  the  first  talk,  when  I  said  to  Mr. 
Havemeyer,  "  You  will  never  own  a  dollar's  worth  of  the  stock,"  I 
have  no  recollection  of  anything  like  that  occurring.  The  whole 
thing  was  about  correcting  these  abuses. 

Mr.  Madison.  Then,  you  never  did  have  a  talk  with  him  about 
stopping  this  competition  between  you  and  Mr.  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  ARBUCKiiE.  N  o ;  there  was  no  use.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
anv  such  talk. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  mean  to  state  to  me  positively  that  no  such 
conversation,  in  substance  like  that  I  have  related,  occurred? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  conference. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  would  not  say  that  it  did  not  occur,  but  simply 
that  you  do  not  recollect  it? 

Mr.  ABBtrcKiiE.  I  do  not  think  it  occurred,  because  it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  things.  I  did  not  want  to  get  down  on  my  knees  to 
Mr.  Havemeyer. 

Mr.  Madison.  No;  I  did  not  suggest  any  such  a  state. 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  I  just  wanted  to  make  him  feel  we  could  hoe  our 
own  row,  and  that  he  could  never  down  us. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  did  not  suggest  any  such  thing  as  getting  down 
on  your  knees  to  him. 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  I  knew  him  too  well.  There  was  only  one  way  to 
get  along  with  Mr.  Havemeyer,  and  that  was  to  be  just  as  arbitrary 
as  he  was  and  not  give  way,  and  those  people  who  took  that  attitude 

fot  along  much  better  than  those  fellows  who  got  down  on  their 
nees.  Now,  to  illustrate  that :  There  was  a  young  man,  who  after- 
wards became  a  very  prominent  business  man  in  New  York,  who  was 
a  collector  for  a  large  raw  sugar  house.  He  went  around  there  to 
collect  a  bill  of  $200,00Q,  and  ne  called  several  times  and  could  not 
get  any  satisfaction.  So  he  said,  '^  I  am  not  going  to  be  running  after 
that,  I  will  go  right  up  and  see  Mr.  Havemeyer."     So  he  went  up 
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and  he  said,  "  I  want  to  collect  that  bill."  Mr.  Havemeyer  said 
something  that  was  not  very  nice  to  him,  and  the  young  man,  turn- 
ing on  his  heel,  said,  "  You  go  to  hell."  And  so  on  the  way  back  to 
the  office  he  said,  "  What  in  the  world  have  I  done?  I  have  told  Mr. 
Havemeyer  to  go  to  hell,  and  I  suppose  I  will  get  my  discharge." 
And  shortly  after  that  there  was  a  message  from  Mr.  Havemeyer  say- 
ing, "  If  you  will  send  that  bill  around  1  will  see  that  it  is  paid,  and 
I  want  that  young  man  to  bring  it."  And  so  the  young  man  went 
around  with  the  bul  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  had  the  check  ready  for  him, 
amounting  to  $200,000,  and  he  said,  ^'  Can  I  trust  you  with  that 
money  ?  "  And  the  young  man  said,  "  Yes ;  you  can  trust  me  with 
all  you  are  worth."  That  was  the  only  way  to  talk  to  Mr.  Have- 
meyer, you  know.  I  did  not  get  down  on  my  knees  to  Mr.  Have- 
meyer, although  I  said  we  were  a  set  of  fools  to  use  these  business 
principles  in  the  sugar  refining  business.  But  he  was  a  very  careful 
man,  you  know,  and  he  never  put  his  foot  in  it ;  he  was  afraid  of  the 
law. . 

Mr.  Madison.  He  had  a  wholesome  fear  of  it? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes.     I  never  begged  for  mercy. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  I  am  not  saymg  you  did,  nor  did  I  suggest 
that  you  begged  for  mercy. 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  But  I  did  call  the  sugar  men  the  biggest  set  of 
fools  in  the  world,  and  they  were. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  they  finally  agreed  with  you,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  In  the  way  they  (fid  business. 

Mr.  Madison.  Taking  your  story  to  its  logical  result,  he  finally 
agreed  with  you  that  you  were  fools  in  the  way  you  were  carrying 
on  the  business,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes;  he  did. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  he  not  tell  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  you  had 
been  foolish  in  the  way  in  which  you  had  carried  on  the  war  with 
each  other? 

Mr.  Arbuokuu  No  ;  he  never  admitted  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  Who  was  the  fellow  who  quit  first? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  How  do  you  mean  quit? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  am  going  to  complete  the  (][uestion.  Who  was  the 
man  who  quit  first  in  the  matter  of  the  cutting  of  prices?  It  was 
Mr.  Havemeyer,  of  necessity,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Wellj  he  put  up  his  price. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  the  idea  exactly;  he  was  the  fellow  who 
quit? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  And  we  all  followed.  We  were  very  glad  to  get 
the  chance  to  make  a  little  money. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  you  have  actually  been  following  along  the 
same  line  ever  since,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Oh,  no ;  sometimes  we  were  the  aggressors  and  cut 
the  thing  wide  open. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  when  jou  felt  that  they  were  giving  some  re- 
bates, and  things  of  that  kind,  then  you  would  cut  the  thing  wide 
open,  woidd  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Well,  they  might  be,  and  there  are  others  that  give 
them;  I  believe  there  are  others  that  give  them;  I  can  not  prove  it. 
Yon  know  sometimes  the  fight  would  be  with  others,  too. 
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Mr.  Madison.  You  would  take  the  initiative  of  making  an  open 
reduction  in  price  whenever  you  felt  somebody  else  was  making  a 
secret  cut  or  price? 

Mr.  Arbuckus.  Yes;  we  had  to  do  it  or  lose  our  trade. 

Mr.  Madison.  Then  in  the  instances  when  you  made  a  cut  in 
price  you  thought  the  other  fellows  were  doing  it  too? 

Mr.  ARBUCKiiE.  Yes ;  we  had  to  do  it  or  lose  our  business,  and 
otherwise,  our  sugar  refining  business  would  not  be  worth  anything ; 
we  had  to  protect  our  trade. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  welcomed,  of  course,  as  you  said  awhile  ago, 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  puting  up  its  price  in  order  that 
you  might  go  ahead  and  get  on  the  same  general  level? 

Mr.  Ahbuokle.  Yes;  we  would  have  been  consummate  asses  if 
we  did  not. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  the  natural  practice  that  you  would  follow 
would  be  to  follow  the  price  of  the  dominating  corporation  in  the 
business? 

Mr.  Arbuokle.  Well,  the  little  fellow  could  fix  the  price  as  weD 
as  they  could. 

Mr.  Madison.  Absolutely;  when  it  comes  to  a  minimum  price  there 
is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  ARBUCKiaE.  They  are  the  biggest  power,  of  course. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  aside  from  the  question  of  power^  they  have  got 
about  eight  or  nine  million  barrels  of  sugar  to  move  m  a  year,  and 
you  have  got  about  750,000  barrels. 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Oh.  no,  no. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  many  barrels? 

Mr.  ARBUCKI4E.  We  have  well  on  to  two  millions  to  move ;  not  quite 
that,  but  well  on  to  that. 

lifc.  Madison.  Now,  if  they  have  eight  or  nine  million — and  I 
think  it  is  about  nine  million — ^bairds  to  move,  and  you  have 
two  millions  to  move,  then,  of  course,  they  arQ  the  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  top  price,  and  in  maintaining  the  gieneraj  level 
of  prices  more  than  the  rest  of  you,  are  they  not ;  and  you  take  their 
price  when  you  can  get  it,  or  ypu  go  below  theirs  in  order  to  move 
your  sugar — that  is  the  fact  of  the  matter,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Arbucklb.  Getting  the  price  down  does  not  often  move  si^gar. 
It  stops  the  trade. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  am  taking  a  general  illustration^  you  know. 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  It  is  not  a  gooi  illustration.  It  is  only  nine-tenths 
of  the  sugar,  I  would  say,  that  is  sold  o^  a  rise  in  the  mai^et. 

Mr.  Madhk>n.  Mr.  6us  Spreckels,  as  I  think  he  is  more  fkuniliarly 
known,  testified  before  our  committee  on  Saturday  last,  and  I  in- 
ferred, and  I  think  others  did,  from  his  testimony,  and  I  think  he 
wanted  us  to  infer,  th^t  the  American  Sugar  Befinxng  Co.  was  ^ilty 
of  some  very  iinlair  practices  toward  him  when  he  started  in  business. 
Among  other  things,  he  si^id  tl^at  h^  found  a  lot  of  dead  rats  in  his 
barrels — his  sugar  ban^els — and  that  while  he  could  not  say  who  did 
it,  he  inferred  there  was  but  one  institution  that  would  have  a  motive 
in  doing  it.  Were  any  such  unfair  pjuctices  ever-  resorted  to  in  order 
to  drive  you  out  of  the  business  ? 

Mr.  AfiBUCKiiB.  No;  qo,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  None  whatever? 
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Mr.  Arbuckxjs.  Oh,  no.  While  he  was  a  very  queer  man,  Mr. 
Havemeyer  would  not  stoop  to  do  a  thing  like  that  I  do  not  think 
from  what  I  knew  of  the  man.  Oh,  no.  Why,  that  is  horrible  to 
think  about. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Spreckels  also  said  to  us  that  on  several  oc- 
casions he  had  talked  with  you  about  this  sugar  war,  and  that  yon 
had  acted  the  role  of  peacemaker  a  little,  and  said  to  him,  in  sub- 
stance— I  am  not  <iuoting  him  literally — that  there  was  no  need  of 
carrying  on  this  difficulty,  an5  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  limit 
your  output,  a  good  idea  for  him  to  limit  his  output  and  that  more 
money  could  be  made  by  it,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  he  said 
that  you  said  to  him,  not  once,  but  my  recollection  is,  several  times — 
am  I  right  about  that,  Mr.  Garrett  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  occurred  at  least  once,  and  I  think  several  times. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  you  were  limiting  your  output  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  general  level  of  prices  in  the  country  on  granulated  sugar. 
Now,  after  consulting  with  my  colleague  we  felt  it  was  but  fair  to  ask 
you  to  give  your  version  of  the  conversations  between  you  and  Mr. 
Spreckels  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  A]»UGKL£.  Mr.  Spreckels  used  to  come  into  my  office  very 
often  to  see  me,  and  he  would  always  have  a  terrible  tale  of  woe  about 
the  American,  about  all  the  things  they  did,  and  so  forth,  and  so  on ; 
but  I  never  made  any  agreement,  directly  or  indirectly,  about  any 
output  or  any  price;  no.  Of  course,  everybody  knew,  without  talking 
about  it,  that  there  was  too  much  sugar  made,  and  that  there  were 
stocks  of  sugar  all  over  the  country.  As  I  tried  to  explain  a  while 
ngo  about  this  consigning  of  sugar,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels 
were  scattered  all  over  the  world.  I  said,  "  Oh,  it  is  a  shame  to  throw 
money  away  in  this  way."  Everybody  was  consigning  these  sugars, 
and  were  doing  all  those  things,  and  giving  these  secret  rebates,  and 
that  is  about  the  subject  of  the  talks.    But  I  never  agreed,  never. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr.  Spreckels  anything  of  the 
kind  about  which  he  has  testified  ? 

Mr.  Abbuckxe.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  Nothing  at  all  in  sub^anoe? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  I  always  had  that  in  mind,  that  there  must  be  no 
agreement.  I  said,  ^^  Gentlemen,  every  fellow  oan  do  as  he  pleases; 
I  will  do  as  I  please,  and  you  can  do  as  you  please,  but  we  can  not 
talk  about  it;  yougentlemen  know  about  this  Sherman  law." 

Mr.  Madison.  Whenever  they  approached  you  with  anything  of 
that  kind  you  said  no? 

Mr.  Abbuckjub.  And  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  very  particular  about 
that. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  whenever  these  fellows  suggested  anything  oi 
the  kind  to  you,  you  always  put  behind  you  the  matter  of  limiting 
the  output  and  things  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  A^uoKUB.  I  think  they  all  had  that  feeling. 

Mr.  Madison.  Had  what  feeling? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  That  it  was  a  (uuigerous  ground  to  tread  on,  you 
know. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  rather  gathered  the  inference  from  what  you  said 
that  some  one  had  rather  suggested  the  matter  and  you  had  warned 
them  that  tiiey  must  keep  away,  from  anything  of  that  kind. 
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Mr.  Arbucicle.  Of  course,  these  people  would  come  and  they  put 
up  these  things,  and  I  would  say,  ^^  Talk  about  all  those  things,  or 
anything,  but  you  can  not  talk  to  me  about  fixing  the  price  or  the 
m^tin^,  because  you  know  what  the  consequences  are.'' 

Mr.  Madison.  Who  was  it  that  came  to  you  and  talked  about  fix- 
ing the  price? 

Mr.  AjffiucKiiE.  Why,  no  one. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  then,  how  was  it  you  came  to  make  these  re- 
marks? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  Well,  I  put  them  on  their  guard.  I  was  the  older 
man,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  and  I  was  always  afraid  that  something 
would  come  up,  and  you  know  how  things  are  construed — ^how  things 
commence  wim  one  thing,  and  they  are  added  to;  so  Mr.  Spreckds 
is  wrong  about  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  statement  is  not  true? 

Mr.  ABBUOEiiB.  No.  Of  course  eveiyone  knew,  you  know,  that 
there  was  too  much  sugar  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  John  E.  Parsons  testified  before  us  also. 

Mr.  Arbuckle.    Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  testified  about  a  conversation  between  you  and 
himself? 

Mr.  Abbuckus.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  remember  that? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  I  saw  Mr.  Parsons;  yes.  I  wrote  a  note  once  to 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  Says  I,  "  Mr.  Havemeyer,  you  know  more  about 
sugar  than  I  do,  and  I  know  more  about  conee  than  you  do,"  and 
of  course  I  thought  I  would  talk  kindly,  and  so  forth,  and  I  said, 
^'  Of  course,  we  are  losing  a  lot  of  money,''  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
And  I  had  seen  such  good  results  in  my  time  that  came  from  kindly 
talks,  and  although  he  was  pretty  severe  sometimes,  I  thought  he 
did  soften  as  he  grew  older.  I  have  had  a  good  many  fights  in  coffee, 
and  so  forth,  ami  I  found  it  paid  to  have  things  ri^^t  no  matter 
what  it  cost. 

Mr.  Madison.  Then  you  had  a  talk  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Abbucki^e.  Witn  Mr.  Parsons? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  Yes.  He  said,  ^  Go  and  see  Parsons.''  So  I  went 
to  see  him,  but  there  was  nothing,  you  know.  He  said,  '^  Have  you 
any  proposition  to  make? "  And  I  said,  ^^No,"  and  I  said,  ^H^ve 
you  anv  f  "    And  he  said,  "  No,"  so  that  was  the  end  of  it 

Mr.  !l^fADisoN.  When  was  it  you  went  to  see  Mr.  Parsons? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  I  do  not  remember ;  I  have  no  note  of  it  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  fight,  I  suppose?  Very 
soon  after  that  they  got  over  their  fierceness  and  raised  their  prices 
and  things  went  along? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  No;  I  do  not  remember  that  If  things  had  been 
going  on  smoothly,  why,  probably,  I  would  not  have  hra  anything 
to  say. 

Mr»  Madison.  Well,  but  I  mean  previous  to  that  time  things  had 
not  been  going  on  smoothly,  had  they? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  No;  but  I  have  no  recollection.  No;  it  did  not  do 
any  good  at  aU. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  went  right  along  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Madison.  Until  finally  they  just  quit? 

Mr.  Abbucicle.  Just  quit!  I  do  not  know  when.  There  is  no 
quitting;  there  is  no  quitting,  but  I  will  admit  this,  that  gradually 
kin<Uier  feeling  prevailed,  and  that  is  what  I  was  working  for.  1 
knew  there  could  not  be  any  agreement;  but  the  keynote  was  always 
kindlier  feelings.  "  The  world  is  big  enough  for  us  all " ;  that  used 
to  be  my  tiiou^t. 

Mr.  Madison.  Your  organization  over  here  in  Brooklyn,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  a  partnership? 

Mr.  ABBUCKiiE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  is  not  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Abbuckljb.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  kind  of  a  business  is  run  in  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  That  is  the  parent  house ;  that  is  a  wholesale  gro- 
cery house.    This  business  all  sprang  from  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  Is  that  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  No;  a  firm;  the  same  firm,  only  under  a  different 
name. 

Mr.  Madison.  Your  firm  goes  under  the  name  of 

Mr.  Abbuckle  (interposing).  Arbuckles  &  Co.,  in  Pittsburg,  but 
when  we  came  to  New  York,  in  order  to  keep  our  books  separate,  we 
made  it  Arbuckle  Bros.    My  brother  was  livmg  then. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  is  the  amount  of  money  that  you  have  actually 
invested  in  the  sugar  business  now  ? 

Mr.  ABBucKiiE.  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  answer  that,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why.  For  instance,  suppose  sometimes  we  might  have 
10,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  another  time  we  might  have  50,000  tons, 
and  another  time  100,000  tons,  and  we  would  only  put  money  into 
the  sugar  business  as  we  needed  it ;  we  would  not  keep  it  there. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  do  not  knoW  how  much  you  have  actually  in- 
vested there  ? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  It  varies  all  the  time ;  there  is  no  capital  stock. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  much  is  a  fair  valuation  of  the  property,  aside 
from  raw  material?  Eliminating  the  raw  material,  what  is  a  fair 
valuation  of  your  plant,  with  the  real  estate? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  1  would  not  fix  that,  gentlemen,  because  I. do  not 
carnr  the  figures  in  my  head. 

ytr.  Dykman.  And  there  are  several  reasons  why  he  could  not,  be- 
cause this  question  is  up  for  taxation  now. 

Mr.  Abbucku.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  much  less  than  a  couple 
of  millions,  and  it  might  be  some  more. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  are  not  able  to  state  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  No;  on  fmrpose  I  do  not  carry  in  my  mind  all  of 
these  details;  I  do  not  want  to  do  it 

Mr.  Madison.  You  still  sell  your  sugar  and  coffee  in  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia,  do  vou  not? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  are  preitv  largely  in  possession  of  that  field  ? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  I  think  we  have  the  larger  part  of  that  trade ;  I 
tm  not  certain. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  are  still  holding  it? 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  I  think  we  are. 

Mr.  Madison,  Do  the  American  people  go  in  there  f 

Mr.  Abbuckle.  Oh,  yes. 
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Mr.  Madison.  And  try  to  sell  in  there? 

Mr.  Arbuckij:.  Oh,  certainly. 

Mr.  Madison.  But,  after  they  concluded  to  raise  the  price,  they  left 
you  largely  in  possession  of  the  territory  in  which  you  were,  did  they 
not? 

Mr.  Arbuckus.  Well,  of  course,  you  know  the  way  the  business  is 
done.  For  instance,  we  have  agents  in  every  principal  point,  and 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  agents,  and  so  forth.  They 
keep  drumming  the  trade  all  the  time,  you  know.  Of  course  we  do 
not  own  the  trade.  Of  course  we  may  get  a  preference,  you  know; 
they  feel  kindly  toward  us  because  we  fought  for  them. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  the  feeling  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes ;  they  may  reel  kindly. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  they  stay  with  you? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  But  we  do  not  own  the  trade. 

Mr.  Madison.  No,  no;  of  course  not.  A  kindlier  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  American  is  what  has  kept  them  off  of  your  toes  in  that 
territory  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  that  you  won  in  the  fight  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  No  ;  they  would  like  to  get  it  back. 

Mr.  Madison.  Have  they  been  fighting  to  get  it  back? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Nothing  very  aggressive;  but  Uiey  would  like  to 
have  it.  Oh,  no ;  we  have  not  and  no  firm  has  any  staked-off  grounds 
that  they  own. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  did  you  ever  obtain  any  rebates  from  the  rail- 
roads during  the  time  those  things  were  being  giv^i  by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  I  did  not  attend  to  that  at  all;  I  did  not  attend 
to  it  all,  purposely. 

Mr.  Madison.  I)o  you  know  of  any  rebates  or  of  any  discrimina- 
tions of  any  kind  or  of  unfair  treatment  that  is  being  practiced 
against  you  bjr  other  companies  in  the  matter  of  railroad  concessions 
or  discriminations  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Oh,  you  know  years  ago  everybody  got  rebates. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  am  tieilking  about  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Abbucki-e.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  you  folks  own  a  lighterage  business — ^the  Jay 
Street  terminal  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  much  are  you  allowed  for  the  frei^ting  of 
your  product — ^that  is,  your  susar  from  the  Jay  Street  terminal  to 
the  railroads  on  the  Jersey  side? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  You  see  we  own  our  locomotives  and  we  own  our 
car  floats  and  we  own  equipment  and  all  that,  and  we  do  a  lighterage 
business  for  anybody.  Of  course  we  lighter  our  own  ^ods,  but  we 
lighter  for  all.  Where  our  sugar  refinery  is  located  it  is  just  a  nest 
of  manufacturing^  places. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  Jaiow  that.    What  I  asked  you 

Mr.  Arbuckle  (interposing).  And  we  do  tbdr  business  and  our 
own  business,  too. 

Mr.  Madison.  Say,  for  instance,  you  get  an  order  for  a  carload 
of  sugar  from  Pittsburg  over  the  Pennsylvania,  you  would  lighter  it 
from  your  terminal  around  to  the  Pennsylvfinia  yards  in  Jersey 
City? 
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Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  then,  how  much  would  you  be  allowed  per 
hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  I  think  that  is  3  cents  a  hundred ;  I  think  that  is 
the  lighterage  charged  for  points  east  of  Pittsburg  and  Buffalo; 
that  is  my  remembrance. 

Mr.  Dykman.  You  know  that  3  cents  is  not  alone  for  lighterage ; 
you  know  what  that  is  paid  for  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  What  is  it  paid  for? 

Mr.  Dykman.  Why,  it  is  to  paj  for  the  upkeep  of  the  real  estate. 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  We  have  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  real  estate 
there. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  We  have  freight  stations. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  about  3  cents  is  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  ship- 
ment to  Pittsburg  ? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  Mr.  Jamison  testified  it  was  about  4  cents 
out  of  15. 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  How  is  that?  There  are  different  rates,  is  not 
that  right,  Mr.  Dykman? 

Mr.  Dykman.  Four  and  one-fifth  cents  west  of  the  western  terminii 
of  the  New  York  traffic  routes,  and  3  cents  to  Pittsburg ;  that  is  one 
terminal  point,  and  4J  cents  if  it  goes  west  of  the  western  terminii. 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  I  have  never  taken  much  interest  in  that.  We  have 
a  large  amount  of  money  in  our  terminal;  we  have  fine  wharves,  and 
everything  like  that.    We  would  like  you  to  come  over  and  see. 

Mr.  Madison.  Is  the  terminal  business  incorporated? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Mr.  Dykman  could  tell  you  more  about  that  than 
I  can. 

Mr.  Dtkman.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  Jay  Street  Terminal? 

Mr.  Dykman.  It  is  not  incorporated. 

Mr.  Madison.  By  whom  is  it  owned  ? 

Mr.  Dykman.  The  very  same  partners,  and  under  the  same 
partnership. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  conducted  as  a  separate  and  distinct  business? 

Mr.  Arbuckle.  Yes;  absolutely. 

(The  subcommittee  thereupon  adjourned.) 


Speciajl  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
OF  THE  American  Sugar  Eefining  C!o.  and  Others, 

New  York^  Monday^  July  2j^  1911. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon  Thomas  W.  Hardwick 
(chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIMOirY  OF  MB.  CLATTS  ATTOTTST  SPEECEEIS— Continued. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Spreckels^  before  we  continue  your  testimony, 
will  you  show  us  the  pictures  which  you  have  produced  ? 

Mr.  Sfregkels.  I  would  like  very  much  to  invite  your  attention 
to  themThanding  photo^aphs  to  the  chairman]. 

Mr.  Cnairman,  I  also  nave  the  picture,  which  I  could  not  find  on 
Saturday,  of  the  vessel  which  went  down  to  New  Orleans. 

The  C5hairman.  That  is  the  one  you  only  got  one-third  loaded? 

Mr.  Spreokels.  Yes;  and  this  is  a  photograph  of  the  vessel  before 
she  departed. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  name  of  that  vessel? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  will  have  to  furnish  the  name  later. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  transaction  I  want  to  invite  your 
attention  to,  which  I  omitted  in  my  examination  Saturday.  There 
has  been  some  testimony  before  this  committee  that  on  one  occasion 
the  price  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  so  inviting  that  you  sent  a  vessel 
around  the  Horn.  Will  you  describe  briefly  to  this  committee  that 
venture,  and  what  happened,  and  why  you  sent  it,  and  how  you  came 
out  on  it,  and  all  the  details  about  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  price  of  sugar  ranging,  at  the  time  the  vessel 
departed  here  for  San  Francisco,  was  5.60  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  At  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that,  Mr.  Spreckels? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  here  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  At  the  same  time  here  the  price  was  5  cents^  but  we 
had  a  surplus  of  product  and  would  probably  have  to  cut  it  down 
to  4.90. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  was  60  or  70  points  higher 
there? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  was  60  or  70  points  higher  on  the  Pacific  coast 
than  it  was  here. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  tempted  you  to  make  this  venture? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  We  always  go  to  the  highest  market  with  the  idea 
of  getting  the  highest  price  for  our  product. 

The.  Chairman.  Now,  tell  us  what  that  venture  Avas. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  sent  between  5,000  and  6,000  tons  of  refined 
sugar  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Cpiaimman.  How  did  you  send  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  By  steamei*,  one  loud,  a  whole  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  A  steamer  load  of  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  round  numbers,  how  many  barrels  would 
that  be? 

Mr.  SpreckeIvS.  Between  35,000  and  40,000  barrels.  Immediately 
after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  I  v/as  approached  by  oTie  of  the  whole- 
sale grocers,  who  was  anxious  to  buy  the  entire  cargo,  and  offered 
for  that  cargo  the  prevailing  price,  with  a  discount  of  25  cents  per 
100  pounds,  or  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  less  than  the  prevailing 
price. 

The  Chairman.  A  quarter  of  a  cent  under  the  prevailing  market 
price  at  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes.  I  declined  to  sell  it.  I  told  him  we  had 
shipped  the  cargo  out,  and  expected  to  receive  the  same  price  as  the 
other  refiners  got  for  a  like  product;  in  fact,  we  claimed  onrproduct 
wais  far  superior  to  anything  they  had  on  the  coast.  Tney  all 
admitted  that  the  product  was  good. 
>  The  Chairman.  MTio  was  this  wholesale  grocer ;  do  you  recall  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir.  His  name  is  WiUiam  Haas,  of  the  firm  of 
Haas  Bros. 

■  The  Chairman.  Was  he  acting  for  anybody  in  this  matter,  or  do 
you  know? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  imagine  so,  because  I  do  not 
think  any  wholesale  grocer  would  buy  that  large  a  quantity  at  one 
time. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  you  belief  as  to  his  idea  in  wanting  to 
purchase  it  all  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  offered  it  at  the  same  price,  and  at  times  5  and  10 
»nd  15  cents  under  the  prevailing  price  there  to  the  wholesale  grocers, 
and  not  one  of  the  wholesale  grocers  would  buy. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  give  you  any  reasons  for  not  doing  so? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  particularly.  Their  reason  was  they  wanted 
to  make  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  They  wanted  a  quarter  of  a  cent  under  the  market? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  offered  it  from  10  to  15  cents  under  the 
market? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  right.  Their  idea  was — they  said  we  might 
be  there  only  spasmodically,  and  if  they  bought  from  us  at  that  time, 
later  on  they  might  be  punished  by  the  combine  for  having  bought 
our  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  they  wanted  a  material  induce- 
ment? 

-  Mr.  Spreckei/i.  And  therefore  they  wanted  an  inducement  so  as 
to  offset  any  possible  losses  that  might  occur  through  their  buying  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  finally  yield  to  that  argument? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  did  not. 
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The  Chairman.  How  did  you  dispose  of  that  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckeub.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  go  on  a  little  further. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  just  tell  us  about  it  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  kept  dickering  with  them  frwn  time  to  time, 
offering  the  product.  I  sent  to  every  wholesale  grocer  on  the 
Pacific  coast  prices  and  samples.  I  was  approached  again  by 
another  wholesale  grocer,  who  told  me  that  he  believed  that  he  could 
dispose  of  the  entire  cargo  as  it  was,  if  I  would  name  him  a  price. 
I  said  "  with  the  entire  cargo,  I  will  give  it  to  you  10  cents  a  hundred 
under  the  market."  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  10  or  15  now ;  I 
have  forgotten. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  one  or  the  other? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  had  it  been  there  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Possibly  three  weeks.  He  asked  for  an  option  on 
it  for  48  hours.  He  said  "  I  will  tell  you  frankly,  I  want  to  see  the 
people  connected  with  the  sugar  refineries.  I  believe  they  want  to 
buy  it.  Of  course,  you  will  understand  I  can  not  use  such  a  large 
quantity." 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  the  same  gentleman  that  you  jnst  re- 
ferred to? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  ;  this  man  was  Samuel  Sussman,  of  the  firm  of 
Sussman,  Wormser  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  concern  that  he  represented  as  large  a 
house  as  the  other  concern  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  smaller.  But  incidentally  he  happens 
also  to  be  a  director  of  the  Honolulu  Plantations  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  give  him  a  48-hour  option  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  did.  He  came  back  the  next  day  and  said  that 
he  was  not  certain  whether  he  could  dispose  of  it  or  not ;  that  he  had 
had  a  talk  with  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels,  my  brother,  who  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  Mr.  Spreckels  wanted 
to  know  whether  I  would  agree  that  this  would  be  the  only  cargo  we 
would  send  to  the  Pacific  coast.  My  answer  was  that  I  certainly 
would  not  agree  to  any  such  thing,  and  in  fact  I  was  surprised  that 
such  a  question  ^ould  be  put  to  me,  as  he  certainly  must  know  that 
that  was  against  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  What  happened  then? 

Mr.  Spreckbls.  We  finally  did  dispose  of  the  product — lowered  our 
price  and  sold  it  to  the  retailers. 

The  Chairman.  You  sold  it  to  the  retail  grocers? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  opened  a  store,  advertised  it,  and  sent  circulars 
to  every  retail  store  in  San  Francisco  and  every  bakery  and  sold  it 
by  the  single  sack. 

The  Chahjman.  Now,  before  you  did  that,  had  you  exhausted  the 
ordinary  channels  of  distribution  in  your  effort  to  dispose  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  did.  I  made  the  best  effort  I  could,  and  found 
myself  unable  to  dispose'  of  it  after  being  there  for  a  month. 

The  Chahiman.  After  you  finally  retailed  it  in  this  way ;  you  got 
rid  of  it? 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  I  sold  it  ha  that  way  until  finally  some  of  the  job- 
bers bought  it  in  wholesale  lots,  because  it  was  interfering  with  their 
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business,  and  they  were  compelled  to  take  it,  because  they  had  cus- 
tomers whom  they  had  to  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Disposing  of  it  in  the  way  you  did,  and  with  the 
delay  and  all,  did  you  lose  or  profit  by  that  venture? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  lost  money. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  how  much  you  lost,  in 
round  numbers? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Well,  I  saw  a  statement  made  Inr  Mr.  John  D. 
Spreckels  that  he  knew  as  a  fact  it  was  $75,000.  I  believe  it  was 
more.  I  think  it  was  possibly  $77,000.  But  it  is  enough  for  your 
purpose  that  we  lost  money. 

Tne  Chairman.  If  you  could  have  handled  it  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  distribution,  unhampered  by  anybody,  if  the  wholesalers 
had  handled  it,  would  it  have  been  a  fairly  profitdt)le  venture  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Sfrecejsls.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  would  have  paid  you  if  there 
had  been  no  interference  with  the  ordinary  channels  of  aistribution? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  no  animoBity  on  my  part  in 
sending  the  cargo  out  there.    We  simply  went  to  the  highest  market. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  60  or  70  points  higher  there  man  the  New 
York  market.    What  ought  the  cost  of  transportation  to  have  been?. 

Mr.  Sprbckeu.  About  $7  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  70  cents? 
'  Mr.  Sfrecejsls.  I  do  not  recall  just  the  figures.    That  would  be 
35  cents  a  hundred  pounds.    But  I  figured  it  out  that  it  would  net 
us  a  profit  more  than  we  could  get  in  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  have  disposed  of  it  in  the  open 
market? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  when  we  sold  it  to  the  retail  dealers  they 
kept  reducing  their  price  until  they  finally  got  it  down  to  4.70  as 
against  5.60;  in  other  words,  a  reduction  of  over  90  jioints. 

The  Chairman.  While  that  sugar  was  being  sold  in  that  way,  did 
it  break  the  San  Francisco  price  very  mudi  ? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  They  say  it  takes  but  a  small  hole  to  sink  a  big 
ship,  and  I  guess  that  is  what  it  did. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  dispose  of  it  in  the 
manner  you  did?    . 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Three  months. 

The  Chairman.  The  consumers  out  there  must  have  gotten  some 
benefit  from  that  transaction  while  it  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  To  the  extent  of  about  90  cents  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Spreckels,  that  was  one  matter  whidi  I 
omitted  in  my  examination  Saturday,  and  now  Judge  Malby  has 
some  questions  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Mauiy.  Mr.  Spreckels,  will  you  tell  the  committee  how  old 
you  are? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Fifty-three. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  your  father  was  the 
owner  of  some  three  refineries  at  one  time  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  ;  I  made  no  such  statement.  The  owner  of  three 
refineries? 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  were  the  refineries  which  were  sold  out  to  the 
company  in  which  your  brother  is  now  interested  ? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  It  was  not  sold  out  It  is  the  California  Sugar 
Refinery,  which  was  leased  to  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  the  California  Sugar  Renning  Co.  was  the  one 
in  which  your  father  was  interested ! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  that  company  have  more  than  one  refinery,  or 
just  one? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Only  one. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  had  the  impression  that  you  testified  on  your  direct 
examination  that  they  purchased  three  refineries  and  closed  two  and 
kept  one  going.    To  what  did  that  refer,  if  I  am  correct  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  stated  that  the  Western  Suffar  Refining  Co.  was 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  leasing  the  California  refinery  and 
the  .Aonerican  Sugar  defining  Co.  of  California. 

Mr.  Malby.  Were  those  the  two  companies  in  which  your  father 
was  interested? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  He  was  interested  only  in  the  California  refinery. 
The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  California  was  owned  by  the 
American  Sugar  l^fining  Co. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Spsbcksls  (interposing).  That  is  a  holding  company. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  the  name  of  it,  is  it-^uie  Western  Sugar 
Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Spreckei^..  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  acquired  how  many  sugar  refineries,  by  lease 
or  purchase  ? 

Mr.  Spbeckeus.  Two. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  do  you  remember  what  the  output  of  those  two 
refineries  was  at  the  time  they  were  leased  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  American,  I  believe,^  was  between  500,000  and 
600,000  pounds  capacity  and  the  California  about  a  million  and  a 
quarter. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  what  the  output  is  at  the  present  timet 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  American  plant,  which  was  put  in  by  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  was  burned  or  destroyed  by  the  last 
earthquake.  It  was  never  operated.  It  has  never  been  operated 
from  the  time  of  making  that  lease. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  the  output  now,  as  compared  with  what  it 
was  before? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Maiay.  Practically  the  same? 

Mr.  SpRECKEiii.  Practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  by  the  leasing  of  these  various  refining  com- 
panies the  output,  so  far  as  you  are  advised,  has  not  been  decreased 
materially? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  might  possibly  have  been  decreased  a  little  bit 
I  think  it  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Western — — 

Mr.  Spreckels  (interposing).  It  does  not  run  to  its  full  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  ran  to  its  full  capacity  would  it  make  as 
much  as  these  other  two  would  have  made  if  they  had  been  run  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  ran  the  California  to  full  ca- 
pacity ? 
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Mr,  ^.nxrjKtXA.  Y^ :  sturi  dosed  the  ocher. 

>f/.  M^f-arr*  Mr  rett>neciioii  abo«it  the  te?tini»->iLT  thcs  &r.  so  far 
SK^  *hi^  %tXr,%\  ontpcrt  w  concerri€<L  the  present  oorpct  k  sabetAncLillj 
whiin  in  va.^  b«rfr>re,  and  that  is  the  van^\rj  I  was  mafcTrg.  not  direct- 
\Xi%  xc.j  <ir,^3^i/;n  ail  trr  the  capacitj  of  the  refineries,  bet  as  to  whether 
tfe<^  ^nwint  ontpnt  was  HzlKtantiaUj  what  it  was  before. 

Mr,  ^nxrxjQui,  Xo,  air.  I  think  the  output  prior  to  the  mAVittg 
eA  rha.t  U^>e:  waa  greater  than  it  is  to-daj. 

Mr.  MAtjnr.  iJhA  ro^xr  father  retain  any  interest  whatevw*  in  the 
n»!f5r.4»t7  whirh  he  (eai>ed!  Was  there  any  interest  he  retained  in 
H  m  %t[j  way? 

Mr,  '^nacKKiii.  Tes:  he  retained  his  stockhoMings  in  the  Cali- 
fffmiM  T*fsnnfj.  which  in  tnm  held  stock  in  the  Western. 

Mr  \lKtJKr.  In  fAia^r  wr^rd?.  he  leased  his  property  and  went  in 
r^:*-.  rhi>  W*-*frm  Sagar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr  .rf«FyKW>.  The  California  Sugar  Refining  Co.  held  50  per 
f^J  o1  ff,f^  \y^lPirf\.    The  Western  leased  the  (^ifornia. 

Mr  M\iJKr,  .So  that  he  owned  half  of  the  >tock  of  the  Western 
hnui^r  tUatis/iUis  Co,? 

JMfr  T*pfcr/  KVAA.  VinsiWy  he  reduced  his  holdings  in  the  entire  thing 
//r.^-half,  a-»  r-v'TT  other  sstockholder  had  to  do. 

Mr  Mai^t,  I  understofxl  tou  to  sar  vour  father  is  dead:  is  that 

Mr  ytmr/KfAM,  Ye^.  sir. 
Mr  Maijst.  When  did  he  die? 
Mr  y^fj(r/:Knji,  In  1907. 

Mr  Mauhx,  Is  the  st^jck  in  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  still 
M4  Uy  iht'  ifstate? 

Mr.  Siirr/KKi/j.  No,  sir.    It  is  still  held  by  the  California  Sugar 

Mr  Malbv*  By  the  California  Sugar  Refinery? 

Mr  Siifr/'KKi>.  The  stockholders  of  which  are  John  D.  and 
Adol|)h  B.  Spreckelfl. 

Mr  MAUjy.  Your  two  brothers? 

Mr  Hiiir/KKrx.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Maijit.  Did  you  have  any  interest  in  that  stock? 

Mr  Smr/KKLfl.  I  did ;  yes,  sir,  years  ago.  I  sold  my  interest  years 
ago. 

Mr  Mauiv.  At  the  time  of  your  fathers  decease  you  had  no  in- 
teiv-^l  in  any  (.'alifornin  conif^any? 

Mr  Sf'RK<KKi>*.  None  whatever 

Mr  Malhy.  Now,  in  relation  to  the  Philadelphia  refiner}',  when 
KVaH  that  couHtructed? 

Mr  Hi'RK<KKij<.  I  would  like  to  make  an  explanation  about  a  state- 
ment I  made  in  connection  with  that  matter,  having  refreshed  my 
memory. 

Mr  Malby.  Well,  all  right. 

Mr  SpRKCKiaiJ.  1  ><tate<i  on  Saturday  that  I  learned  that  the 
property  went  to  the  Havemeyers  and  Searles  by  wanting  me  to  issue 
the  HtocK  to  tliem.  That  is  not  the  fact.  The  stock  was  issued  to  me 
as  trustee,  but  I  delivered  each  their  proportion  of  the  stock,  and  each 
paid  his  check  and  gave  his  note  for  the  balance,  individually,  for 
tliat  proportion. 
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Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  stock  was  transferred  to  you 
as  trustee? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  As  trustee. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  then  did  you  transfer  it  to  Havemeyer  and 
Searles? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  delivered  the  stock  to  them. 

Mr.  jVIalby.  You  understand  what  I  mean.  Was  the  stock  de- 
livered to  them  in  blank?    Did  you  indorse  the  stock  over  to  them? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  indorsed  the  stock  over  to  them  "  C.  A.  Sprec- 
kels, trustee." 

Mr.  Malby.  Share  and  share  alike,  half  and  half? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  my  recollection  is  that  each  of  the  Have- 
meyers  had  37^  per  cent  and  Mr.  Searles  had  25  per  cent.  He  had  a 
lesser  interest  than  the  others. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  that  the  way  is  was  divided  by  your  certificate 
of  stock  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Malby.  Their  separate  names  were  included  in  the  stock  certifi- 
cate when  you  signed  it  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Their  names  never  appeared. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  that  is  just  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  whether 
you  delivered  them  the  stock  in  blank — ^you  understand  what  that  is — 
or  whether  it  was  actually  made  out  to  them  separately. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir ;  it  was  made  out  to  me  as  trustee. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  talking  about  your  transfer  to  them. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  indorsed  it  in  blank. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  as  to  whether  the  title  ever  was  in  them,  of 
course  you  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  know  they  paid  for  it,  and  I  know  they 
would  not 

Mr.  Malby  (interposing).  You  do  know  you  got  the  money  from 
them. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  And  also  their  individual  notes  for  the  balance, 
as  it  became  due.  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  given  their  indi- 
vidual notes  or  paid  for  something  that  belonged  to  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.     If  so,  it  would  have  been  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  we  will  try  to  get  at  just  what  the  facts  are, 
Mr.  Spreckels,  as  we  go  along,  and,  of  course,  the  committee  will  have 
their  idea  about  them,  I  feel  quite  sure.  Now,  when  was  this  refinery 
opened  by  your  father  for  business  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  it  was  the  latter  part  of  November  or  the 
first  of  December,  1889,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  what  was  its  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Two  and  one-half  million  pounds  per  day. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  remember  what  it  had  cost  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir*  I  do. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  nad  it  cost? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  plant  proper  cost,  I  think,  about  $4,500,000, 
or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  how  much  was  it  you  sold  it  for? 

Mr.  Spreckeu^  It  was  paid-uj)  stock,  however,  and  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  company  was  five  million  of  stock.  The  balance  repre- 
sented cash  in  tt»-  business.    It  was  fully  paid  up — ^$5,000,000. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  what  did  you  get  for  it  when  you  sold  it  ? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  Par. 

Mr.  Malby.  Five  million  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Spreckeub.  Five  million  dollars  for  that  proportion  which  was 
sold ;  that  is,  45  per  cent,  which  figures  about  $2,225,000. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is,  you  sold  45  per  cent  of  it,  and  received  45 
per  cent  of  $5,000,000— $2,225,000  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir ;  or  whatever  that  figures. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  became  of  the  other  55  per  cent? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  was  retained  by  my  father. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  say  that  was  in  1889,  as  you  recall  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  did  he  still  retain  the  interest  in  the  refinery 
up  until  the  time  of  his  death  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir ;  he  sold  out  the  balance  in  1892. 

Mr.  Malby.  To  whom  did  he  sell  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  To  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  what  price  did  he  get?    He  had  $2,750,000  left 

Mr.  Spreckels.  He  got  double  that  amount  in  shares  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Befining  Co.,  divided  half  preferred  and  half  common.^ 

Mh  Malby.  So  he  got  twice  that  for  it,  preferred  and  common  in 
«qual  parts  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  became  of  the  stock  which  you  sold  to  the  Have- 
meyers  and  Searles? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  was  sold  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  the  pres- 
ent date  owns  all  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know,  unless  they  have  parted 
with  it  since. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  at  what  price  Havemeyer  and  Searles 
sold  the  stock  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Sprecsubls.  I  do. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  price? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  same  price  as  my  father. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is,  two  for  one? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Two  for  one. 

Mr.  Malby.  Half  preferred  and  half  common  stock? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Who  was  the  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Suj^ar  Re- 
jBning  Co.  during  the  time  your  father  owned  it  or  managed  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  was. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  was  opened  in  1889  and  closed  in  1892,  about  three 
years,  if  I  get  it  correctly? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  about  two  years  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Malby.  Were  you  the  active  manager  during  all  that  period 
of  time? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  was,  up  to  within  about  three  months  of  the 
"final  sale. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  was  then  that  ^ou  had  some  conversation  with 
Mr.  Searles  with  reference  to  selling  stock  of  the  company  to  him 
•or  to  his  associates^  which  finally  led  to  a  conversation  between  your 
lather  and  them  with  reference  to  a  sale  of  the  stock  of  the  refinery  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is,  originally. 
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Mr.  Malbt.  How  long  had  you  been  in  operation  before  you  ex- 
perienced any  of  the  difficulties  to  which  you  have  referred? 

Air.  Sfseckels.  I  suppose  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  was  the  nature  of  them? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  The  breaking  of  machinery. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  machinery,  if  you  remember? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  Elevators,  conveyors. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  you  personally  make  any  examination  to  ascer- 
tain what  caused  the  breaking  of  the  elevators? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  I  did. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  did  you  discover  to  be  the  cause? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  It  was  a  conveyor  which  conveyed  the  sugar — all 
the  products — to  the  upper  story  of  the  building,  where  it  had  to  be 
dried,  and  there  was  a  beam  which  was  inclosed,  about,  say,  2  feet 
wide,  and  it  was  opened  during  the  night  and  a  beam,  probably  6  by 
6  and  10  feet  long,  packed  into  the  elevator  to  break  all  the  chains, 
which  forced  the  closing  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  what  caused  the  breaking  or  the  dis- 
placement of  the  beam? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  This  beam  which  was  put  in?    I  do. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  X  understand  you  correctly,  there  was  a  beam  run- 
ning alongside  the  elevator. 

Mr.  SFREGKEL8.  No,  sir ;  the  elevator  was  inclosed. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  elevator  was  inclosed  ? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  Yes;  and  of  steel. 

Mr.  Malby.  Where  was  this  beam?  Was  that  a  part  of  the  con- 
structi(m  of  the  building  or  anything  of  the  kind? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  No,  sir;  it  was  taken,  evidently,  out  of  the  yard* 
I  do  not  know  where  it  came  from,  but  it  had  no  place  whatever  in 
the  building. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,^  the  mill  was  running  that  night  ? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maiay.  Did  you  have  anybody  in  charge  as  watchman  of  the 
building? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  We  had  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Mr.  Malby.  Were  those  employees  able  to  give  you  any  informa- 
tion as  to  how  the  beam  came  to  be  in  the  elevator? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  No  ;  they  were  not  present  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  you  make  any  investigation  for  the  purpose  of 
asoertaining? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  We  did  our  best  to  try  to  find  out,  but  were  unable 
to  find  them. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  anybody  give  you  any  light  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  None,  whatever. 

Mr.  Maiby.  Where  did  your  employees  come  from  who  were  on 
dutv  that  night? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  That  particular  night?  I  do  not  recall  who  was 
on  duty  that  particular  nig^t. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  do  you  know  where  you  had  secured  your  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  We  got  them  from  everywhere. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  remember  you  had  employed  anyone  who  had 
been  previously  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Sugar  Befining  Co.? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  quite  a  number  of  them.  They  shift  from 
place  to  place. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  this  is  quite  a  serious  charge  j^ou  make,  Mr. 
Spreckels,  and  the  committee,  I  know,  is  somewhat  anxious  to  obtain 
every  detail  you  have  with  reference  to  it.  Did  you  ever  charge 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  that  they  had  caused  this  disaster 
in  any  way? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  made  any  charjOfe  at  all.  I 
state  the  facts  and  my  belief,  and  I  do  believe  they  were  mstrumental. 

Mr.  Malby.  No;  pardon  me.  I  do  not  want  any  belief  about  it. 
I  want  the  facts.    A  charge  so  serious  should  be— — 

Mr.  Spreckels  (interposing).  All  right;  go  ahead.  Perhaps  we 
will  get  to  them. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  simply  want  information  as  to  the  facts,  and  the 
committee  will  try  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  Were  any  men 
discharged  after  that  performance? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Everybody  connected  with  that  department  was 
discharged  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Malby.  Evervone  was  discharged? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  'f'es,  sir.  Everyone  who  possibly  had  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  department  was  dismissed.  ^ 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  what  other  diflSculties  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  other  diflSiculties  were  in  the  granulation  of 
the  sugar  and  the  drying  of  it.  The  drying  is  done  at  certain  tem- 
peratures.   Sugars  were  dried  and  steamed  and  burned. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  were  not  properly  dried,  or  were  they  overdried  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  were  overdried,  overheated,  and  burned.  I 
recall  one  instance;  my  brother  passed  through  and  found  that  the 
steam  had  been  set  up  at  a  higher  temperature  than  was  prescribed 
bv  their  rules. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  that  also  in  the  Philadelphia  refinery  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  was. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  the  r^nery  cofnplete  from  top  to  bottom  was  in 
charge  of  your  own  employees — ^men  whom  you  had  ejnployed 
yourself? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  superintendent  employed  them. 

Mr.  Malby.  Were  there  any  strangers  present  in  the  mill  during 
that  time  that  you  know  of  w  ever  ascertained  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  this  particular  instance,  but  we  will  come  to 
it  later  on  if  you  will  allow  me  to  continue  this  story.  If  you  are 
anxious  to  get  the  facts,  I  will  give  you  the  facts  and  how  they  burned 
the  sugar. 

Mr,  Malby.  I  think  we  will  get  at  the  facts  if  you  will  answer  my 
question. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  want  to  branch  off  from  one  matter  to  the 
other. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  asked  you  what  the  next  occurrence  was,  and  you 
have  told  me  about  the  burning  of  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Sprecksub.  But  I  am  not  through  with  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  will  let  you  explain.    We  want  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  give  you. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  I  asked  you  was  whether  anybody  was  in  the 
mill  or  around  the  mill,  so  far  as  you  know,  at  that  time  except  your 
own  employees. 
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Mr.  Sfbeck£L8.  I  do  not  know.  There  may  have  been  somebody 
in  hiding;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Mai^y.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  may  have  been.  Let  us 
confine  it  to  what  you  know  of  your  personal  mowledge.  Was  there 
anyone  in  the  mill  except  your  own  employees  during  this  time,  so 
far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Sfbeck£L8.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  vou  been  informed,  or  were  you  informed  at 
that  time,  that  anybody  else  was  in  the  null  at  that  time  except  your 
own  employees? 

Mr.  Sfbsckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  you  at  that  time  make  a  search  or  an  examination 
to  ascertain  who  had  done  this? 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  Yes,  sir;  they  know  who  it  was.  I  am  trying  to 
tell  you  who  it  was. 

Mr.  Malby.  We  will  get  to  that.  Did  you  ascertain  at  any  time 
who  it  was  who  caused  the  damage? 

Mr.  Spbecbjels.  We  did. 

Mr.  Malby.  Who  was  it? 

Mr.  Spreckeljs.  I  do  not  recall  his  name,  but  the  man  who  had 
charge  of  that  particular  department.    Now,  if  I  may  be  allowed 

Mr.  Malby  (interposing).  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  tell  you  the  story,  I  think 
you  will  gain  time  and  understand  it  more  intelligently  than  through 
your  questions. 

Mr.  Maiby.  I  will,  in  a  little  whUe,  but  I  have  a  few  questions  I 
want  to  ask  with  reference  to  it.  I  want  to  know,  if  you  can  recall, 
who  the  man  was. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Malby.  WelL  it  was  one  of  your  own  employees  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  was. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  position  did  he  occupy? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  He  had  charge  of  the  granulators. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  he  something  more  than  an  ordinary  day  laborer? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  long  had  he  been  in  your  employ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  recall  whether  he  was  an  old  employee,  or  a 
recent  employee? 

Mr.  Spreckeib.  Possibly  a  few  months;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  became  of  him? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  did  not  keep  track  of  him. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  he  discharged? 

Mr.  Sfrbckrls.  He  was. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  he  prosecuted  criminally? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  prosecute  him  criminally  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  we  had  other  duties. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  what  occurred  next? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Well,  we  have  not  got  down  to  the  facts  yet  as  to 
what  happened. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  what  else  occurred? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  If  you  will  allow. me  to  tell  my  story,  I  will  tell  it 
to  you,  but  if  you  want  to  choke  me  oflf  and  say  that  you  do  not  want 
the  story 

Mr.  Malby  (interposing).  No;  I  am  not  choking  you  off,  but  I 
am  very  frank  to  say,  Mr.  Spreckels 

Mr.  Spreckels  (interposing).  As  I  understand  it,  you  want  the 
facts,  and  I  will  give  them  to  you. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  the  statement  is  an  extraordinary  one. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir;  it  is,  and  I  repeat  the  statement,  and  I 
will  substantiate  it  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  want  to  keep  as  close  to  the  facts  as  possible,  and 
perhaps  we  will  get  the  most  of  it. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  May  I  proceed  now? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  would  rather  prefer  that  you  just  answer  my  mies- 
tions,  and  then  if  we  do  not  get  it  all  we  will  go  back  to  it.  Now, 
is  that  all  there  was  concerning  the  burning  of  the  sugar?  Have 
you  now  told  us  all  about  the  burning  of  the  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  there  is  a  great  deal  more.  I  do  not  recall 
all  the  details.    I  would  have  to  refresh  my  memory  on  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  you  have  told  what  you  now  recall  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  I  have  told  what  I  recall.  We  had  the  same 
trouble  with  the  damaging  of  the  sugar:  sweepings  were  put  in. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  going  to  ask  ^ou  what  other  damage  was  done 
to  the  sugar,  or  to  the  mill,  at  any  time,  and  if  any  damage  was  done, 
when  it  was  done,  and  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  were  many  complaints  of  rubbish  being 
placed  in  the  barrels. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  say  there  was  complaint  about  rubbish  being 
placed  in  the  barrels? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  want  to  know  from  you,  Mr.  Spreckels,  whether  you 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  rubbish  was  placed  in  the  barrels,  of  your 
own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  did  not  see  them  place  it  in  the  barrels. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  you  see  any  rubbish  in  the  barrels  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  what  did  it  consist? 

Mr.  SPRECKELfi.  Floor  scrapings  and  other  things;  I  know  of  hear- 
say, from  people  who  saw  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  I  think  we  will  not  inquire  about  that,  Mr. 
Spreckels. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  But  those  people  are  dead,  and  I  can  not  bring 
those  people  to  life  again. 

Mr.  Malby.  Anything  you  saw  or  know  personally  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  receive.  Did  you  observe  the  floor  sweepings  in  the 
sugar  on  more  than  one  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  recall  how  many  occasions. 

Mr.  Malby.  More  than  one  occasion? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  there  any  complaint  made  by  the  United  States 
Government  about  that  time  that  you  were  manufacturing  and  sell- 
ing sugar  not  of  the  required  standard? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  there  such  complaint  at  any  time  during  the 
time  the  Philadelphia  plant  was  run  i 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  we  ha.d  any  pure-food  k.w  at  that 
time,  to  my  recollection. 

Mr.  MaLbt.  Well*  was  th«re  any  complaint  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  any  time  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  your  sugar  was 
adulterated? 

Mr.  SptacKxiA.  Xo*  sir;  never.    We  never  adulterated  it. 

ilr.  Mamtt.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  did  or  not  I  am  ask- 
mg  you  whether  thare  was  any  complaint  made  at  any  time  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Spseckeus.  Xo^  sir;  there  never  was  any  complaint;  nor  did 
we  ever  do  it. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Now  what  else  did  you  discover  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels-  Another  case.  I  recall;  I  was  at  the  factory  when 
I  discovered  that  many  of  the  barrels  appeared  lights  the  weights  on 
them  appeared  light.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  weighing  depart- 
ment* I  called  him  to  account  and  asked  him  whether  that  was  ri^t. 
and  he  said  yes:  he  took  particular  notice  of  it  and  he  was  looking 
after  it.  but  he  believed  there  were  one  or  two  of  the  weighers  he  was 
suspicious  of,  and  he  knew  that  I  was  suspicious*  and  I  asked  him  to 
bring  those  barrels  back  to  find  out  what  they  weighed,  and  they 
weighed  all  the  way  from  20  to  30  pounds  light.  In  other  words*  if 
we  sold  a  barrel  of  sugar  of  the  weight  marked,  we  would  have  lost 
20  or  30  pounds  per  barrel. 

ilr.  Malby.  You  sav  thev  were  marked  lisfht  ? 

ilr.  Sprecbjxs.  Yes.  sir:  if  the  barrel  should  have  weighed  350 
p<  »unds*  it  was  marked  as  320 ;  a  barrel  of  340  pounds  was  marked  310 
or  315  pounds.  We  could  not  identify  who  did  the  weighing,  but  I 
went  back  and  had  the  barrels  all  remarked  and  reweighed  and  the 
wei^ts  pasted  on.  and  told  this  man  to  be  very  carefxil  and  look 
after  his  men  and  watch  them  as  to  who  was  weighing  light.  My 
own  suspicions  were  against  the  man  who  tried  to  lead  me  to  suspect 
the  other  men.  and  I  stood  back  without  his  observing  me  and 
noticed  the  barrels  that  he  weighed.  All  this  happened  within  10 
minutes.  I  pretended  to  walk  away  from  there,  but  instead  I  walked 
inick  and  walked  behind  a  post,  and  observed  what  he  was  doing. 
Then  I  went  up  and  recalled  all  his  bari'els.  and  fcund  that  every  one 
eLs*'s  barrels  were  weighetl  correct,  and  his  barrels  were  20  or  30 
pounds  out  of  the  way.  I  asked  for  an  explanation,  and  he  said^  ^*'  I 
can  not  make  any,*^  and  I  dismissed  him  right  then  and  there. 

Mr.  Malby.  Were  they  all  weighing  on  the  same  scales  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Xo.  sir;  they  were  all  weighing  on  different  scales. 

Mr.  ilALBT.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  was  giving  lighter  weights  than 
the  scales  indicated? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  iL\LBY.  You  mean  to  say  the  scales  were  correct,  but  he  was 
weighing  them  incorrectly? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  He  was  giving  incorrect  weights,  and  purposely 
rnarking  them  incorrectly. 

Mr.  iLvJLBY.  Where  did  this  fellow  come  from  ? 

ilr.  Spreckels,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  vou  know  where  he  was  hired  from  ? 

m 

ilr.  Spreckels.  Xo. 

Mr.  1L\LBY.  Could  you  tell  us  how  long  he  had  been  in  yotir 
employ? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  I  could  not  tell  vou. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  he  discharged  f 

Mr.  Spreokels.  He  was  discharged  right  then  and  there. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  you  institute  any  criminal  prosecution  against 
him? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  Or  attempt  to? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  worth  while. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  what  else  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Well,  I  Uiink  that  is  about  enough.  That  is  all  I 
can  recall  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  it  is  enough  for  the  committee,  if  that  is  alL 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Malby,  will  you  ask  him  why  he  did  not  prose- 
cute him.  He  says  "  It  was  not  worth  while,"  and  I  do  not  Know 
what  he  means  by  that. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  we  had  had  to  prosecute  everybody  who  did  a 
wrong  we  would  have  engaged  every  lawyer  in  the  country,  and  it 
would  have  cost  us  more  ttian  we  could  have  recouped.  Twenty 
pounds  of  sugar  would  represent  a  dollar. 

Mr.. Baker.  But  there  is  a  Government  prosecutor. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  You  mean  prosecute  him  criminally? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  suppose  it  was  an  error  of  judgment  that  we 
did  not  do  it    That  is  possible. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  just  wanted  to  know  why  you  did  not. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  had  other  duties  to  perform.  I  had  other 
business  to  look  after.    I  could  not  be  around  the  police  courts. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  after  vou  ceased  to  be  the  manager  of  the  Phila- 
delphia company,  what  dia  you  then  go  to  doing? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  took  a  vacation. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  that  the  time  you  went  to  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  Yes,  sir ;  shortly  after  that  I  went  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Malby.  When  did  you  next  engage  in  the  sugar  business  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  About  1894, 1  think  it  was.  * 

Mr.  Malby.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  business  ? 

Mr.  Spreckeds.  The  raising  of  sugar  cane  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  you  stated  you  purchased  some  property 
there? 

Mr.  Spreckeejs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maiby.  Whose  property  did  you  purchase? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  belongea  to  my  father  and  my  brothers.  My 
brother  had  the  management  of  it  and  could  not  succeed  in  making 
it  pay.    It  was  a  losing  proposition. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  was  paying  or  not.  You 
bought  the  property  from  your  father  and  brothers  ? 

A&.  Spreckels.  Y^,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  your  brothers'  name? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  John  D.  and  Adolph  B. 

Mr.  Malby.  Bofli  of  your  brothers  were  interested  in  the  prop- 
erty? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  were. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  it  property  held  by  a  company  ? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  By  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar  Co. 
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Mr.  MjLiiBT.  Thev  were  tbe  owners  of  n  mtjoritr  Gt  jil  the  stoc^ 
of  that  company,  were  they  f 

Mr.  SnmcKiZiS.  AIL  with  tbe  exoeption  of  n  £ew  dumes.  They 
owned  the  stocks  and  the  bonds. 

Mr.  MikLBT.  And  did  you  bay  the  stx>ck  from  ihem! 

Mr.  SnECKEL&  I  did.*and  also  the  bonds.  Foi^osuie  proceed- 
iocs  had  been  InxMight  <m  the  bonds. 

Mr.  Mauit.  How  much  was  it  capitalized  for! 

Mr.  Sfkeck£x&  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  Malst.  And  you  paid^  I  think  you  said.  §10  a  shaiel 

Mr.  Sfseckjeub.  Xo;  I  think  it  figured  10  cents  a  share;  prac- 
tically nothing. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  think  your  testimony  was  that  you  paid  10  cents 
or  $10  a  share. 

Mr.  Spbbckels.  It  would  figure  out  that  way,  because  I  bought 
the  bonds  and  the  stock  was  tHrown  in. 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  bonds! 

Mr.  Spbbckels.  I  think  $1,100,000. 

Mr.  Malbt.  $iaOO,000  in  bonds ! 

Mr.  SrK£CKEL£.  That  is  my  recollection;  about  that. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  you  assumed  and  agreed  to  pay  the  bonded 
bidebtedness.  and  they  turned  over  to  you  their  stock  in  the  c(Mn- 
pany? 

Mr.  Spreck£l&  Yes,  sir;  I  bought  the  bonds  in  order  to  stop 
the  foreclosure  proceedings. 

Mr.  Maijit.  And  there  were  about  40,000  acres,  as  I  understood! 

Mr.  Sfkbckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maiat.  What  rear  was  it  that  you  purchased  the  property  ! 

Mr.  Spbecksi^.  I  think  in  1893  or  18»1. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Well,  can  you  not  be  specific!  Are  vou  sure  it  was 
not  1892! 

Mr.  Sprkckels.  I  can  give  you  the  absolute  date,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  look  it  up.    I  will  rumiish  you  the  date. 

^Ir.  Mai^t.  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  give  us  the  exact  date, 
but  can  you  not  give  it  to  us  now,  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  If  it  is  important  that  I  ^ould  give  it  now,  I 
would  say  1893. 

Mr.  ]^LBT.  That  was  the  time  when  the  McKinley  law  was  in 
force,  was  it  not ! 

Mr.  Spreckelb.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Malbt.  In  other  words,  sugar  was  being  admitted  into  the 
United  States  free  of  duty ! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Some  time  during  that  period.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  1893  or  1894. 

Mr.  j^Ialbt.  But  it  was  during  that  time! 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  It  was  during  that  time;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maiat.  Now,  while  sugar  was  being  admitted  free  into  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Government  was  paying  a  royalty 
of  2  cents  a  pound  for  sugar  raised  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  was  it  not! 

Mr.  Sfreckelb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  But  that  did  not  apply  to  Hawaiian  sugar? 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  Hawaii  was  a  monarchy  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Malby.  So  that  the  sugar  plantations,  whether  this  plantation 
or  others,  in  Hawaii  at  that  time  were  not  run  in  a  very  scientific 
manner,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Sprkckels.  No,  sir ;  not  as  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  there  was  very  little  attempt  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Hawaiian  planters  to  improve  conditions  so  long  as 
the  McKinlcy  free-trade  bill  obtained? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  so  long  as  the  tariff  prevailed — ^remained  as 
it  was — and  they  had  reciprocity,  and  got  the  benefit  of  the  tariff 
there  were  no  inducements  to  make  any  improvements.  They  were 
making  money  enough. 

Mr.  Malby.  No  improvements  were  made  during  that  period,  and 
very  little  sugar  was  produced  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Quite  considerable  sugar  was  produced. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  whole  amount,  as  I  gather  from  the  testimony, 
at  that  time  was  only  about  100,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  About  that.    A  quarter  of  to-day's  production. 

Mr.  Malby. 'Less  than  a  quarter  of  to-day's  production? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  To-day  they  now  manufacture  something  over  500,000 
tons. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  About  500,000  tons. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  immediately  after  the  tariff  was  put  on  and  the 
premium  abolished,  the  sugar  interests  in  Hawaii  began  to  look  up, 
began  to  improve,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  After  they  got  the  benefit  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  I  think  it  improved  constantly  from  year  to 
year,  and  I  think  the  records  will  show  that,  tariff  or  no  tarirf. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  say  you  bought  the  property  in  1893  for  the  price 
of  the  bonds.  Now,  the  next  year,  1894,  there  was  a  change  in  the 
tariff  by  which  there  was  a  tariff  put  on  raw  and  refined  sugar, 
which,  however,  let  in  the  product  of  Hawaii  free,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr. -Malby.  Now^  from  the  time  Hawaiian  sugar  was  admitted 
free,  the  production  has  very  greatly  increased  from  year  to  year, 
up  to  the  present  time,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Constantly,  tariff  or  no  tariff.  The  impetus  given 
it  more  particularly  was  the  abolition  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Malby.  We  have  always  had  a  tariff  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  did  not  get  the  benefit  of  it.  We  had  no 
tariff  under  the  McKinley  bill.    We  had  a  bounty,  but  no  tariff. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  bounty  did  not  apply  to  the  Hawaiian  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  you  got  no  benefit  from  the  bounty  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then,  what  is  the  particular  use  of  referring  to  that 
matter,  so  long  as  it  does  not  refer  to  the  Hawaiian  planters? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  understood  you  to  say  we  had  always  had  a 
tariff. 

Mr.  IVIalby.  You  have  had  a  tariff,  so  far  as  the  American  produc- 
tion was  concerned  J  since  1804.  Now,  what  year  was  it  when  j'ou  sold 
out  your  interests  m  Hawaii  ? 
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Mr.  Spkbcskl&  I  think  it  was  in  IS^. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Hftd  von  improved  the  plantation  during  that  timet 

Mr.  Sfsbckkla.  Vot  materially. 

3Ir.  Mjxbt.  Had  too  declared  any  dividends  during  that  period  i 

Mr.  Sfmeckeia,  Xo:  my  policy  was  to  put  the  money  back  into  im- 
provanents.  rather  than  the  declaration  of  dividends.  * 

Mr.  Malbt.  Well,  that  is  entirely  propo-.  So  that  yon  pordiased 
the  wiHieitT  in  what  vearf 

Mr.  bRscKKLfi.  About  IS^a. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  vou  sold  oat  in  IS&S.  vou  think  it  was? 

3ir.  Spseckzlsc  1SV7.  I  think  it  was. 

)Ir.  M^ibt.  Too  held  it  four  or  five  seasons  I 

Mr.  Sfseckzls.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  put  back  into  the  company  whatever  your  inoome 
his  been! 

ilr.  Spkeckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  !Malbt.  And  you  also  put  back  smnething  m<Hre  i 

Mr.  Sfkeckkls.  No;  I  put  back  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Did  you  put  back  any  money ! 

)£r.  SpKECKBLgw  No:  we  levied  no  assesanent  on  the  stock. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Was  there  an  assessment  levied  upon  the  stock  at  tfaa 
time  you  purchased  iu  which  you  had  to  pay  } 

Mr.  Sfkecku^  There  was  an  assesanent  levied  before  I  por- 
•±ased. 

)Ir.  !Malbt.  Did  you  have  to  pay  that  assessment  I 

Mr.  SiVECiLELe*.  I  had  to  pay  on  some  of  it.    I  was  a  stockholder. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Well,  did  you  have  it  to  pay  ca  all  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Sfbeckels.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Did  you  have  it  to  p«y  on  the  shares  you  purdiased 
frcim  your  ^th^*  and  your  brothers  f 

ilr.  Sfkeckel&  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  was  the  amount  of  that  assessment  I 

Mr.  Sfkeckzls.  The  stock  was  sold  out. 

3Ir.  )Ialbt.  What  was  the  amount  of  that  assessment:  was  it  $5 
a  ^acref 

Mr.  SncECKELS.  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  ^Ialbt.  Now.  how  many  shares  did  you  have:  how  many 
were  there  in  the  company  f 

Mr.  Spkeckzls.  One  hundred  thousand  shares^  I  am  not  certain 
^beth^-  it  was  $o  or  SIO  a  share,  the  asaesment  which  was  levied 
md  all  the  stockh<^ders  let  their  stock  go  for  the  asssesment. 

Mr.  Malbt.  When  was  it  levied  f 

Mr.  Sfkbckzls.  I  can  not  furnish  you  now  the  actual  date. 

Mr.  Maibt.  About  when,  according  to  your  best  recollection! 

Mr.  SRECKXL&  My  best  recollection,  about  three  m<mths  bef<»e 
I  bought  it,  ' 

Mr.  Malbt.  Now,  you  purchased  it  with  that  assessment  on.  did 
vou  not:  the  aasessment  had  not  been  paid  at  the  time  vou  pur- 
diaaedit? 

Mr.  Sfkbckzlbl  The  aasessment  had  been  paid  on  part  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  Maiat.  How  much! 

Mr.  SnmcKKLa.  On  my  Others  stoc^  my  brothers*  stock,  and  my 
own  stock. 

Mr,  Malbt.  Had  that  all  been  paid  ? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  That  had  all  been  paid.  I  think  there  were  onlv 
1,000  shares,  or  something  like  that,  in  the  entire  company  on  which 
the  assessments  had  been  paid,  which  made  about  $5,000  collected  on 
the  assessment. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  let  me  get  that  clearly.  Did  you  say  there  were 
1,000  shares  upon  which  it  had  been  paid  or  that  it  had  all  been  paid 
except  1,000  shares? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Ninety-nine  thousand  shares  or  thereabout  had  de- 
faulted in  the  payment,  and  it  was  sold  out  for  the  assessment  and 
reverted  to  the  company,  and  it  was  in  the  treasury  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  there  were  only  about  1,000  shares  that  really  paid 
anything? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  you  did  not  have  to  pay  anything  on  account 
of  this  assessment  when  you  purchased  the  stock? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  When  you  purchased  it  you  did  not  have  it  to  pay? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  we  never  levied  another  assessment  after 
that. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  do  you  remember  what  you  sold  the  plant  for 
when  you  did  sell  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  sold  out  my  stock,  approximately,  for  an  aver- 
age of  about  $40  a  share — $40  to  $45  a  share. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  the  stock  a  listed  stock? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  It  was. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  you  sold  it  out  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  After  I  took  charge  of  it  I  declared  a  stock  divi- 
dend. 

Mr.  Malby.  Where  was  it  listed? 

Mr.  Sfreckeus.  In  San  Francisco  and  also  in  New  York,  on  the 
stock  exchange. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  you  sold  your  stock  from  time  to  time  on  the 
market? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  did. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  that  is  the  way  you  got  rid  of  your  holdings  in 
the  company? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  the  way. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  in  that  manner  you  realized  the  profit  to  which 
you  have  referred? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  the  company  in  operation  now  ? 

Mr.  SpRECitEUB.  It  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  Who  is  the  general  manager  of  the  company  now? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  happen  to  have  a  report  of  the  coinpany  here 
and  I  think  I  can  tell  you  in  a  minute.  Tne  president  is  Hon."  H.  P. 
Baldwin. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  of  Honolulu.  The  manager  is  F.  F. 
Baldwin.  The  agents  are  Alexander  &  Baldwin  (Limited),  Hono- 
lulu, San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  New  York.  This  is  the  report  of 
1910. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  see  here  that  the  capital  stock  is  $2,812,755.  Do  you 
know  whether  it  has  been  increased  or  decreased  since  vou  bouirht  or 
9old?  .  K 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  May  I  look  at  that? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes  (handing  paper  to  witness). 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  there  must  be  some  error  in  that.  I  do 
not  know  how  they  have  got  it,  but  it  was  $10,000,000  at  the  time  I 
had  it. 

Mr.  Mai^y.  Will  you  not  make  a  little  memorandum  of  that,  and 
state  to  the  committee  in  a  communication  addressed  to  the  chairman 
what  you  ascertain  about  the  stock  at  the  time  you  bought  or  sold  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  know  what  it  was  then.  It  was  $10,000,000  when 
I  sold. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  when  the  reduction  took  place,  if  any,  and  regard 
that  as  a  part  of  your  testimony  as  now  given  here. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  believe  it  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Malby.  After  you  had  closed  out  your  holdings  in  Hawaii, 
what  was  you  next  sugar  venture? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  Yonkers,  the 
one  I  am  engaged  in  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  When  did  you  start  building  that  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  it  was  1902  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  you  start  in  1902  ? 

Mr.  Spreckeds.  I  think  so ;  I  think  it  was  1902. 

Mr.  Malby.  When  did  you  start  operating? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  will  have  to  furnish  you  those  dates;  I  do  not 
remember  the  dates. 

Mr.  Malby.  About  how  long  after  you  started  building  was  it 
when  you  commenced  operating  it?  I  want  to  get  approximately 
the  dates.    In  other  words,  how  long  did  it  take  to  build  the  building? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  started  to  build — ^we  first  constructed  a  smaller 
plant.  We  had  a  small  plant  in  operation  in  1902,  to  get  on  the 
market,  with  a  capacity  of  only  600  or  700  barrels  per  day.  In  1902 
we  commenced  building  a  larger  plant,  and  completed  that  in  1904, 
in  August,  with  a  capacity  of  about  3,000  barrels.  From  that  time 
on  we  have  been  builaing  constantly  until  now  we  have  reached  7,000 
barrels. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  was  the  original  capitalization  of  your 
company? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  Yonkers  Co.  was  $50,000,000? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  would  like  to  get  you  straight  on  that,  because 
we  have  reorganized  several  times,  changing  our  capitalization  and 
incorporating  from  New  Jersey  over  to  New  York.  We  had  origi- 
nally two  different  companies — ^a  holding  company — and  if  you  would 
like  to  have  the  data,  I  think  I  would  like  to  furnish  it.  I  think  I  can 
do  that  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  you  will  make  a  memorandum  to  give  me  what  the 
orimnal  company  was  capitalized  at,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  that 
infermation. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  can  tell  what  it  is  capitalized  at  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  No  ;  I  want  it  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present 
time;  that  is,  the  preferred  and  common  and  bonds,  if  any  were 
issued,  and  where  organized,  to  apply  to  each  reor^nization  under 
which  the  company  has  gone  since  you  first  started  in. 

Have  you  kept  an  actual  account  of  your  disbursements  in  the  con- 
struction of  your  factory  ? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maiby.  Do  you  know  what  amount  your  books  show  it  has 
cost? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  recall  at  the  moment.  Those  figures  can 
be  furnished. 

Mr.  Maiby.  Approximately,  can  you  tell  us  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  should  say  approximately  about  $6,000,000  or 
between  $6,000,000  and  $7,000,000. 

Mr.  Malbt.  All  together  up  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  original  amount  put  in  was  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Close  on  to  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  to  that  has  been  added,  as  an  expense  account, 
about  $2,000,000.     Is  that  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Since  your  organization  of  the  company  or  either  of 
the  companies  at  Yonkers,  has  the  American  Suear  Befining  Co. 
attempted  to  purchase  the  plant  or  an  interest  in  itf 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have,  but  somebody 
has  tried  it — indirectly,  through  a  broker. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  made  any  efforts  to  sell  to  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  vou  know  Mr.  Lowell  M.  Palmer,  who  is  connected 
with  the  company  f 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  him  with  relation 
to  the  sale  of  your  plant  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  never. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  never  made  an  offer  to  sell  your  stock  or  any  por- 
tion of  it? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MAijaY.  I  suppose  the  stock  is  upon  the  market,  a  listed  stock! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  anyone  could  purchase  it  upon  the  market  if 
they  saw  fit? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  can. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  selling  for  or  has  been  selling 
for  during  the  past  week,  say  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  only  quotation  I  have  seen  for,  I  guess,  about 
a  year,  was  40  to  41  for  the  common — ^that  is  the  only  quotation — 
and  about  93i  for  the  preferred.  You  might  call  it  an  inactive  stock. 
There  is  very  little  sold. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  see  you  have  referred  to  a  cargo  of  sugar  which  you 
took  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  To  call  your  attention  to  the  matter,  I  think  you 
stated  you  finally  disposed  of  it  at  about  70  points  less  than  the 
New  York  market  at  the  time  of  your  arrival  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know  what  the  average  was.  We  finally 
got  down  to  that  point.  ATe  started  with  a  price  of  5.60  and  when 
they  came  down  to  5.60  we  went  to  5.50,  and  when  they  went  to  6.50 
we  went  to  5.40,  and  when  they  went  to  5.40  we  went  to  5.30,  and  so 
on;  but  we  were  selling  all  the  time  until  we  got  down  to  4.70. 
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Mr.  Maiay.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  price  was  that  you 
realized  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Spr£CK£L6.  I  can  not  tell  you  at  the  moment,  but  there  was  a 
loss  on  the  cargo.    I  am  willing  to  admit  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  commenc^  to  sell  it,  I  think,  about  the  6th  of 
October,  1910  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Oh,  no;  it  was  before  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  Before  the  6th  of  October? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  we  commenced  selling,  I  think,  some  time  in 
June  or  July  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Malby.  When  did  you  finally  sell  the  balance  out  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  cargo  arrived  there  last  July,  and  we  com- 
menced selling  in  August. 

Mr.  Malby.  Can  you  tell  what  portion  you  sold  in  August,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  it  a  large  portion  or  small  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Malby.  Can  you  tell  what  portion  you  sold  in  September? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  can  tell  by  our  books. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  can  tell  by  your  books? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  wish  you  would  furnish  the  committee  with  the 
amount  which  you  sold  in  each  of  the  months  and  the  average  price 
realized  for  it  all. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  price  on  the  New  York  market  went  down 
considerably  during  the  time  you  were  disposing  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  to  the  same  extent,  no,  sir.  It  stood  at  the 
same  price  practically  the  entire  summer,  practically  the  same  price. 
The  secretary  corrects  me  on  that.  During  the  entire  time  the  cargo 
was  offered  for  sale,  that  statement  applies. 

Mr.  ]Malby.  When  did  you  sell  the  last  of  that  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  should  say  along  about  September. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  think  you  had  it  all  sold  before  the  1st  of 
October? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Along  in  September  and  possibly  the  first  part  of 
October. 

Mr.  iLvLBY.  Will  you  also  include  in  that  statement  the  date  of 
your  last  sale  of  that  sugar?  My  information  was  there  was  quite  a 
drop  in  the  New  York  market.  I  do  not  know.  If  so,  that  would 
have  some  effect.  Have  you  made  any  attempt  to  purchase  raw  sugar 
from  the  Hawaiian  planters,  or  do  you  buy  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  have  been  unable  to  buy  a  pound  from  them. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  that  owing  to  the  fact  in  any  particular  that  they 
prefer  to  sell  to  constant  customers? 

Mr.  Spreci^ls.  I  was  willing  to  become  a  constant  customer.  I 
have  offered  to  buy  the  entire  crop  of  the  entire  island,  or  such  quan- 
tity as  the  Sugar  Factors  Co.  owned  or  controlled. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  there  is  some  testimony  before  us  to  the  effect 
that  the  California  refiners  have  a  contract  existing  with  the  Ha- 
waiian planters  covering  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  have. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  if  that  be  so  they  could  not  sell  to  you  on 
account  of  that  contract. 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  At  the  time  I  was  negotiating  with  them,  they  iiad 
no  contract. 

Mr.  Malbt.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Sprbckels.  About  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  they  had  no  contract  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir.  The  committee  of  the  Factors  Co.,  which 
was  appointed  to  come  on  to  New  York  and  negotiate  with  the  re- 
finers in  New  York  for  the  purchase  of  their  product,  came  to  me  and 
I  offered  to  buy  it,  and  was  unable  to  get  one  pound. 

Mr.  Malby.  To  whom  did  they  sell  it  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Sold  it  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  you  offer  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  offered  to  give  them  a  better  price. 

Mr.  Malby.  A  better  price  than  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
offered  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir;  I  said  I  would  better  any  price  they  might 
offer. 

Mr.  jMalby.  Was  the  declination  to  sell  based  upon  any  question 
about  your  financial  standing,  or  simply  because  they  did  not  want  to 
sell  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir ;  I  volunteered  the  statement  that,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  question  about  the  financial  standing,  I  would 
give  any  bond  from  any  bank  they  might  designate,  and  that  they 
would  he  paid  accordingly. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  that  an  offer  to  purchase  the  entire  output  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Or  that  part  of  it  which  they  should  control. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  it  conditioned  that  you  should  receive  it  all  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir ;  I  was  ready  to  take  all  or  any  part  of  it. 
Their  objection  was  we  could  not  handle  it  all.  I  said,  ''  We  will 
take  any  part  of  it,  but,  for  your  information,  we  can  handle  it  all 
and  I  will  handle  it  all." 

Mr.  Malby.  They  said  they  thought  you  could  not  handle  it  all. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  In  our  factory. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  that  the  ground  which  they  gave  for  not  selling 
it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  they  said  they  would  give 
me  an  opportunity — that  they  would  come  in  to  see  me  again  and 
would  negotiate,  but  they  never  did. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  had  any  relations  with  them  since  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Several  times  I  have  accosted  them  on  the  street 
They  said,  while  they  were  negotiating  with  the  American,  that  they 
would  come  in  and  see  me  about  it,  but  they  never  did. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  they  been  negotiating  with  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  ever  since? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Ever  since.  They  never  negotiated  with  me  from 
that  time  on. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  they  been  selling  to  the  American  ever  since? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  Ainerican  and  its  allied  institutions — the  Cali- 
fornia and  Hawaiian. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  have  been  selling  to  Mr.  Arbuckle's  firm  ? 

Mr.  Spreckecs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  have  been  selling  to  the  California  Co.  and  to 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  Some  of  them  have  sold  to  the  Western  and  some 
to  the  trust,  and  some  to  the  California  and  Hawaiian. 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  other  companies  have  they  sold  to,  to  your 
knowledge,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Spkbckelb.  None. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  thej  sold  any  to  the  National  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  they  an  office  in  New  York  for  the  sale  of  their 
susar,  or  do  they  keep  an  agent  here? 

Sfr.  Sfbegkeus.  I  think  they  have  several  agents. 

Mr.  Malby.  Can  you  name  who  their  agent  is? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Williaxn  Dymond  &  Co. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  their  address? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Wall  Street — I  do  not  recall  the  number.  The 
directory  will  show  that.  Welch  &  Co.,  138  Front  Street;  and 
Alexanaer  &  Baldwin.    I  think  those  are  the  only  three. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  that  is  all  I  care  about.  At  what  price  do 
you  sell  sugar  at  Yonkers  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  At  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  5.30  less  2  per  cent,  approximately  5.20  or  a  little 
less  than  5.20. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  2  per  cent  is  for  cash? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  cash  discount. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  the  reason  why  they  get  a  discount  of  2  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  Yes,  sirj  that  is  the  cash  discount. 

Mr.  Malby.  At  what  price  are  you  selling  sugar  at  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  sell  at  the  same  price  plus  the  freight,  what- 
ever that  freight  may  be. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  the  freight  between  here  and  Chicago? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  What  is  that,  Mr.  Lowry  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  22^  cents.  I  have  here  this  freight  book  which  they 
asked  me  to  produce  when  they  came  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  chairman  wants  that.  That  may  be  handed  to 
him.    The  freight  is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  22^  cents,  I  am  informed. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  there  was  some  information  offered  to  the 
effect  the  freight  was  26  cents? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
details  of  it. 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  the  old  rail  rate;  24  cents  is  the  all-rail  rate 
from  Philadelphia,  and  22|  cents  is  the  lake  and  rail  rate. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  I  want  to  know  is  how  you  ship  your  sugar  and 
what  discounts  you  pay  for  freight.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  all 
rail  or  all  water,  or  part  rail  and  part  water. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  pay  whatever  freight  rate  there  is  to  pay  and 
prepay  the  freight.    Every  point  has  a  different  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  would  ask  that  Mr.  Lowry  inform  you,  if  he  will, 
what  the  rates  are  between  Yonkers  and  Chicago? 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  all-rail  rate,  Yonkers  to  Chicago,  is  26  cents. 
The  differential  rate  is  24  cents.  The  lake  and  rail  rate  is  22  cents. 
Philadelphia  is  2  cents  less. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  your  recollection  about  it,  is  it,  Mr.  Spreckels'' 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  Approximately;  yes,  sir.  I  knew  it  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  rate  from  Philadelphia  all  rail  is  24  cents,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes.  They  take  a  rate  of  2  cents  less  than  New 
York. 

Mr.  Malby.  When  you  sell  your  sugar  to  your  consignees  in  Chi- 
cago, you  pay  26  cents,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  do,  all  rail. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  do  you  charge  them  for  freight? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Twenty-two  and  one-half  cents. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Twenty-two  and  one-half  cents. 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  the  Philadelphia  water-and-rail  rate,  and  we 
have  to  meet  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  you  absorb  the  difference  between  26  cents  and  22^ 
cents  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  see  by  Mr.  Lowry's  testimony,  at  page  1567  of  our 
record,  that  the  freight  rate  from  New  York  to  points  in  Georgia  is 
32^  cents.  At  what  price  are  you  selling  sugar  in  Georgia  in  addition 
to  the  Yonkers  price  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  shall  have  to  ask  yoii  to  put  that  question  to  our 
salesman.  Anything  pertaining  to  the  traffic  matters  I  have  asked 
the  chairman  to  have  our  traffic  manager  prepare  for  you.  He  can 
give  those  thin^  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  ask  the  question  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  gave 
to  the  committee  the  testimony  that  some  of  the  western  companies 
were  charging  as  much  at  home  as  they  were  abroad ;  in  other  words, 
they  were  absorbing  the  freight  rates  or  certain  portions  of  them.  I 
am  trying  to  find  out  whether  you  are  doing  the  same  thing  or  not. 
With  that  end  in  view,  I  will  read  Mr.  Lowry's  testimony,  to  see  if 
you  concur.    It  reads  as  follows : 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  their  riite  is  into  Georgia  from  New 
Orleans? 

Mr.  LowKY.  Twenty-four  cents  Georjaria  common  points. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  distributing  points  in  Georgia? 

Mr.  LowBY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  bad  to  pay  321  cents? 

Mr.  LowBY.  Y'es;  but  we  were  meeting  the  24-cent  rate  of  New  Orleans  re- 
fineries, and  we  had  gotten  a  vei-y  large  part  of  the  business  away  from  than, 
and  in  order  to  get  It  back  the  New  Orleans  refiners  said.  "  the  Federal  has 
to  absorb  6  cents  a  hundred  to  get  in  here,  so  we  will  name  an  arbitrary  rate 
of  18  cents  instead  of  24  cents  to  try  and  drive  them  out/'  their  idea  being,  I 
suppose,  that  if  they  once  got  us  driven  out  they  could  soon  make  it  up,  but 
they  have  not  driven  us  out  yet. 

The  Chaibman.  So  they  add  to  the  New  York  price  only  18  cents  on  their 
price? 

Mr.  liOWBY.  They  add  18  oenta  to  the  New  Orleans  price,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  New  York  price. 

The  Chaibman.  Whereas,  you  are  paying  32i  cents  freight  rate? 

Mr.  TiOWBY.  Yes. 

In  other  words,  the  freight  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  points  in 
Georgia  is  18  cents,  while  from  New  York  it  is  32i  cents,  yet  you 
were  meeting  the  New  Orleans  prices,  to  wit,  the  difference  between 
18  and  32^  cents,  or  144  cents.    Is  that  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  Mr.  Lowry  said  that 

Mr.  Malby  (interposing).  I  have  read  to  you  what  he  said. 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  I  assume  those  figures  are  correct  ? 

Mr.  Malbt.  So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  called  the 
committee's  attention  to  the  fact  the  other  day  that  as  to  the  per- 
son baying  sugar  from  the  California  refineries  for  delivery  in  the 
]^Iis9ouri  Valley,  you  could  not  get  them  to  deliver  the  sugar  at  San 
Francisco  at  a  price  less  than  the  entire  freight,  that  is  not  a  custom 
which  is  exclusively  theirs,  but  is  practiced  by  all  the  refineries,  is 
it  not?    Is  not  that  practiced  by  all  the  refineries? 

Mr.  Sfseckei^.  No;  they  pay  the  freight  so  far  as  to  absorb  the 
entire  freight,  don't  they? 

Mr.  MAiiBT.  I  do  not  think  they  do.  I  think  they  pay  enough,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony,  so  they  will  be  in  competition  just  as  you 
are. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  In  other  words,  I  maintain  the  price  in  California 
is  practically  1  cent  a  pound  in  net  returns  more  than  they  receive 
on  the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  do  not  know  how  much  it  is. 

Mr.  SPBECKSLfi.  They  absorb  the  freight  going  and  the  freight 
back  a^in,  too. 

Mr.  Mauby.  The  practice  indulged  in  by  the  California  refineries, 
in  other  words,  is  precisely  the  same  as  you  indulge  in  yourself,  is 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  Xo,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Malbt.  In  other  words,  you  absorb  the  difference  in  the  freight 
between  New  Orleans  and  Georgia  and  between  New  York  and 
Georgia,  and  you  absorb  the  difference  in  the  freight  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  and  between  New^  York  and  Philaddphia. 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  We  do  not  absorb  it.    We  pay  the  freight. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  absorb  the  difference  between  the  freight  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  the  freight  between  New  York  and 
Chicago,  to  wit,  2  cents? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  do. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  in  Georgia,  in  competing  with  the  New  Orleans, 
you  absorb  the  difference  betwen  the  rreight  from  New  York  City 
to  Georgia  points  and  from  New  Orleans  to  Georgia  points? 

ilr.  Spreckels.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Is  not  that  precisely  what  they  are  doing  in  Cali- 
fornia refineries  and  western  refineries?  What  do  you  think 
about  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  difference  is  this,  that  we  allow  the  consumer 
to  pay  the  freight  and  the  Califomians  do  not  allow  him  to  pay  the 
freight. 

Mr.  Malbt.  We  will  take  the  case  where  you  pay  the  freight. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  are  willing  to  give  you  the  price  and  you  pay 
your  own  freight,  but  they  will  not  do  that. 

ilr.  Malbt.  Do  you  mean  to  say  this :  Supposing  I  am  a  merchant 
doing  business  at  Macon,  Ga.,  where  the  xreight  is  32i  cents,  that 
you  will  deliver  that  sugar  to  me  at  Yonkers  at  32i  cents  less? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  will  let  you  pay  the  freight  yourself.  You  pay 
the  32^  cents. 

Mr.  Malby.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  freight  which  you  deduct  is 
only  18  cents — ^the  freight  you  are  willing  to  deduct  is  only  18  cents? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  will  sell  it  to  you  at  32^  cents 
and  let  you  pay  all  the  freight. 
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Mr.  Malby.  You  do  not  charge  your  customer  but  18^  cents! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  charge  them  only  18^  cents. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  would  you  do  if  the  customer  asked  you  to 
deliver  that  sugar  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  will  give  it  to  them  and  let  them  pay  the  18 
cents  freight  if  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  hardly  an  answer  to  the  question,  is  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  would  have  to  pay  32|  cents. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Therefore  he  lets  us  pay  the  18. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  lets  you  pay  the  32^  cents  and  charge  him  18  cents  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  right,  and  we  charge  less,  while  in  the 
other  case  they  charge  him  more. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  absorb  the  difference  in  freight? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  absorb  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  facts.  I  am  not  criticising. 
I  think  it  is  a  ^ood  business  proposition,  but  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  any  difference  between  you  and  any  other  firms. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  is,  decidedlv. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  d6  not  see  it. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  are  perfectly  willine  to  let  you  pay  all  the 
freight  and  give  it  to  you  at  that  time.  The  Califomians  will  not 
let  you  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Permit  me  to  ask  a  question,  Judge  Malby. 

Mr.  Malby.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  I  am  a  merchant  in  Georgia.  I  come  to 
New  York  and  I  say,  "  Mr.  Spreckels,  I  want  to  buy  a  carload  of 
sugar  to  use  at  Macon,  Ga.,  in  my  wholesale  business.  I  prefer  to  do 
my  own  routing  and  pay  my  own  freight."  Will  you  give  me  the 
benefit  of  that  differential  which  you  pay,  and  deliver  the  freight  to 
me  in  New  York  and  allow  me  to  ship  it  to  Georgia? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  absorb  that  out  of  the  rate  here  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Would  you  sell  sugar  to  a  wholesale  dealer  in  Georgia 
and  give  him  a  reduction  of  32i  cents  and  deliver  it  to  him  in 
Yonkers? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  that  is  what  we  are  doing  now;  but  why 
don't  you  ask  the  question,  "Why  don't  the  Califomians  do  it? 
They  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  MATiBY.  I  think  we  have  the  testimony  on  that  point  from 
the  Califomians.  . 

Mr.  Spreckels.  But  that  is  the  distinction.  They  will  not,  and 
we  will, 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  there  is  not  very  much  difference  between  the 
parties  in  that  practice,  and  as  to  what  you  would  do  i  am  not  ad- 
vised. You  say  you  would  do  one  thing  and  they  would  do  the 
other,  but  in  practice  you  are  both  doing  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  we  are  not 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  I  think  the  testimony  shows  you  are. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  differ  with  you. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  you  would  not  have  any  hesitation  about  selling 
sugar  to  a  wholesale  dealer  in  Chicago,  to  be  delivered^ 

Mr.  Spreckei^  (interposing) .  And  they  pay  the  freight 
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Mr.  Malby.  No  ;  I  am  not  asking  about  that.  Do  not  volunteer 
anything  about  monopolies,  because  I  do  not  care  anything  about 
them  at  this  writing. 

Would  not  you  do  the  same  thing  if  you  were  asked  to  make  a 
deduction  of  18  cents  below  the  market  price  at  Yonkers? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  allow  anybody  to  pay  their  own  freight. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  ask  if  you  would  deduct  from  the  Yonkers  price  the 
amount  you  absorb  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  will  deduct  the  amount  of  the  freight. 

Mr.  Malby.  Will  you  deduct  the  amount  which  you  absorb? 
Answer  that  one  question.  Will  vou  deduct  the  amount  which  you 
absorb  between  New  York  and  Georgia,  from  the  price  at  which 
you  sell  the  sugar  at  Yonkers? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  answer  in  my  own  way 

Mr.  Malby.  You  may  answer  it  any  way  you  please,  if  you  will 
only  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  want  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  seems  to  me  "yes"  or  "no"  will  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  In  California  they  will  quote  a  price  of  5.28  de- 
livered— freight  prepaid  to  the  Missouri  River.  The  freight  rate  is 
55  cents,  making  $4,73  which  it  nets  the  refiner.  If  I  go  to  the  refiner 
and  sayj  "  I  will  take  it  at  $4.73  and  pay  my  own  freight,"  they  will 
not  do  it.  We  saj  we  will  sell  them  the  sugar  and  allow  them  to 
pay  their  own  freight ;  so  long  as  we  get  the  same  amount  of  money 
we  do  not  care. 

Mr.  Malby.  For  instance,  sugar  is  selling  in  New  York  City  at  $5. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  selling  in  Macon,  Ga.,  for  5.325. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  5.18. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes.    Would  jrou  be  willing  to  deduct  the  32i  cents? 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  We  are  willing  to  deduct  the  18  cents  that  we 
absorb. 

Mr.  Malby.  Would  you  deduct  the  whole  amount  of  the  freight 
which  you  pay? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  want  to  net  the  same  price ;  so  long  as  we  net 
the  same  price  at  Macon,  Ga.,  we  are  perfectly  willing  that  that  man 
shall  have  his  sugar.    He  can  do  with  his  sugar  whatever  he  wishes. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  asking  you,  if  he  says  to  you,  "  I  will  take  this 
if  you  will  deduct  32^  cents,"  would  you  deduct  the  32 J  cents  or 
would  you  deduct  the  18  cents? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  deduct  the  18  cents. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  not  the  32J  cents  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  suppose  other  refineries  sell  sugar  in  Yonkers  besides 
your  own,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  believe  they  do. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  sell  at  the  same  price  as  you  do  and  pay  the 
freight  in? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  is  another  refinery  there. 

Mr.  Malby.  Oh,  there  is  no  other  refinery  there. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  the  refinery  of  the  National 
Sugar  Co. 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  No  ;  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  date,  where  they  were 
the  same  at  the  close  and  you  nad  worked  off  a  surplus  during  the  day. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Not  during  the  day,  but  that  price  prevailed  for 
30  days. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  for  whatever  time  it  did  prevail. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  I  think  these  circulars  only  run  a  period  of  30  days. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  point  which  I  desire  to  make  is  that  where  you 
sell  sugar  in  New  York  in  competition  with  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  you  pay  the  freight  oetween  Yonkers  and  here  and  sell 
at  substantially  the  same  price  or  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  The  word  "  substantially  "  does  not  answer. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  have  called  your  attention  to  two  months'  figures. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  split  hairs  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  There  is  a  difference  of  5  cents  a  hundred,  which 
is  $1  a  ton 

Mr.  Malby.  That  occurred  at  one  quotation. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  That  is  a  period  you  have  presented  reports  for  of 
a  little  over  30  days,  and  that  price  prevails  tor  30  days.  When  you 
say  "  substantially  the  same  "  I  call  your  attention  that  5  cents  a  hun- 
dred means  $1  per  ton,  and  for  the  consumption  of  the  United  States 
that  means  over  $3,500,000.  That  is  the  difference.  You  may  think 
that  that  is  "  substantially  the  same,"  but  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  reports  will  show  for  themselves;  but  what  I 
want  to  ask  you  is  whether  or  not,  when  you  sell  your  sugars  in  New 
York  City,  you  do  not  at  least  absorb  the  freight  between  your  place 
and  New  York  City  and  meet  the  competing  market  here? 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  They  have  no  refinery  in  New  York  City  either. 
They  absorb  that  just  as  we  do,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Malby.  WT^y  not  get  at  something,  Mr.  Spreckels?  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  along.  I  think  they  have  refineries  in  New  York.  Thev 
have  one  in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  I  mean  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  not  Brooklyn  in  New  York  City  ? 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  It  is  Greater  New  York. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  only  one  New  York  City  around  here,  is 
there  not? 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  several  years  since  we  have  had  any  such  city  as 
Brooklvn,  is  it  not?  Brooklyn  is  merely  a  borough  of  the  city  of 
New  York  ? 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  It  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  why  quibble  about  the  matter?  The  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  refineries  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  wit,  in 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  And  Yonkers  adjoins  New  York. 

Mr.  Malby.  We  will  get  to  Yonkers  by  and  by. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  at  the  present,  the  American  Sugar  Sefining  Co. 
has  actually  a  refinery  located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  has  it  not  ?  ' 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  In  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  split  hairs  or  not.  It  is 
yoiir  testimony  which  is  going  down  and  into  the  record  and  not 
mine,  and  it  is  your  testimony  which  will  be  read  and  not  mine. 
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Yonkers  is  not  within  the  city  of  New  York,  is  it? 

Mr.  Sfbeckels.  It  is  not.  Brooklyn  is,  if  that  is  what  you  are 
after. 

Mr.  Mausy.  Whatever  freight  you  have  to  pay  on  your  product 
from  your  refinery 

Mr.  Spregkels  (^interposing).  We  absorb  that. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Dehvered  in  the  city  of  New  York  or  any  portion  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  you  absorb  that? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  We  do. 

Mr.  Malby.  We  might  have  gotten  at  that  some  time  ago. 

So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  refineries,  wherever  located,  take 
advantage  of  their  locality  and  charge  the  same  price  as  those  who 
compete  with  them,  thougn  all  their  competitors  have  to  pay  freight 
if  they  sell  in  the  same  market.  That  is  the  common  way  of  trans- 
acting business,  is  it  not 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  sell  our  product  in  the  city  of  Yonkers..  We 
sell  it  at  the  factory  door  and  allow  them  the  cartage  to  the  point. 
We  deduct  that  for  the  delivery.    It  is  substantially  the  same. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  it  not  a  fact — I  do  not  want  to  be  obliged  this  warm 
day  to  repeat  these  questions  too  often,  because  I  think  you  must  un- 
derstand them — is  it  not  a  universal  practice  that  refineries,  wherever 
located,  do  take  advantage  of  their  locality  in  the  sale  of  sugar  and 
sell  sugar  at  precisely  the  same  price  their  competitors  do  in  that 
market? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  do. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  easy.  I  desire  now  to  make  some  inquiry  in 
reference  to  the  foreign  supply.  How  much  raw  su^ar  is  imported 
from  Cuba  or  was  imported  during  the  year  1910,  if  you  can  give 
the  amount? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  May  I  ask  you  to  let  me  have  Willett  &  Gray's 
circular  ?  I  do  not  think,  however,  it  is  given  there,  because  I  have 
to  get  a  circular  as  of  December. 

Mr.  Malby.  Can  you  give  it  approximately? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  About  1,800,000  tons  approximately. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  came  from  Porto  Eico  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Approximately  300,000.  May  I  have  the  circu- 
lar? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  I  want  you  to  give  that  if  you  can.  [Handing 
the  circular  to  the  witness.] 

Mr.  Spreckels.  This  is  merely  a  crop  estimate,  and  it  does  not 
give  the  importation. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  that  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  ;  that  is  Porto  Rico, 

Mr.  Malby.  What  about  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  recall  just  what  they  brought  in  from 
the  Philippines  last  year. 

Mr.  Malby.  Does  it  appear  there  anywhere? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  from  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  485,000. 

Mr,  Maujy.  And  what  from  all  other  countries  except  those  enu- 
merated ? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have  not  the  figures  at  hand.  It  comes  from 
Java  and  Peru  and  various  places.  I  will  furnish  those  figures  at 
the  afternoon  session  if  you  wish  them. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  asked  you  if  you  knew  now  what  the  importations 
from  all  other  countries  were  except  those  enumerated.  You  do  not 
now  know  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  can  not  give  it  to  you  at  this  time,  but  will  fur- 
nish it  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  do  so. 

I  think  you  have  made  a  mistake  with  reference  to  your  figures  of 
importation.  I  asked  the  amount  imported  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  I  think  you  have  given  me  the  total 
production  instead  of  the  total  importaticm. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  say  it  does  not  give  the  total  importations.  I 
thought  I  had  stated  that  previously. 

Mr.  Maiay.  I  did  not  so  understand  that. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  will  furnish  that  this  afternoon.  All  of  the 
crop  of  Hawaii  comes  here. 

Mr.  Malby.  Can  you  tell  at  what  time  of  year  the  importations  are 
made,  outside  of  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  Cuba? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  larger  quantity  comes  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Malby.  Can  you  tell  about  the  months,  and  what  they  were  in 
1910? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  will  furnish  all  that  data  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Malby.  Very  well ;  and  state  the  quantity  and  the  months. 

1  requested  you  on  Saturday  to  give  the  prices  which  you  have  paid 
for  sugar  from  Cuba  and  elsewhere  during  the  past  10  years,  or  so 
long  as  you  have  been  in  the  business,  and  also  the  prices  at  London 
during  the  same  period  of  time.    Have  you  those  figures  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have  not  had  time  to  compile  those  figures  yet. 

Mr.  Malby.  Your  purchases  of  raw  sugar  are  made  at  the  docks  in 
New  York,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Sometimes;  and  sometimes  abroad. 

Mr.  Malby.  Where  do  you  purchase  your  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Java 

Mr.  Malby  (interposing).  And  where  else? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is  all  done  through  New  York,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean.    Their  agents  are  here. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  duv  at  the  docks  in  New  York?  They  deliver 
it  at  the  docks  here  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  deliver  it  at  the  docks  here  in  New  York. 

Mr.  IIalby.  Where  aoes  most  of  it  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Sometimes  they  deliver  it  aboard  ships,  Java. 
Sometimes  we  buy  the  invoice  weight  at  Java. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  you  understand  my  question,  where  does  most  of  it 
come  from? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  From  Java. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  most  of  the  sugar  which  you  consume  in  your 
factory  here  comes  from  Java  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  not  from  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No.     I  said  outside  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  not  asking  about  that  at  all.  I  am  trying  to 
ascertain  where  you  get  your  raw  sugar? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  Mostly  from  Cuba. 

>Ir.  ^Ialby.  What  percentage  of  all  you  consume  do  you  get  from 
Cuba? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  I  should  say  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mauby.  Do  other  refineries  pay  the  same  price  for  sugar  in  the 
Xew  York  market  as  you  do,  on  the  same  day  oi  purchase  ? 

Mr.  Spr£CK£IS.  Practically ;  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Majlby.  Do  you  know  what  the  freight  is  from  London  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  the  London  prices  include  cartage  and  all  other 
charges  except  absolute  freight? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  include  freight  only.  Generally  we  insure 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  does  not  cover  insurance  ?  Does  it  cover  cartage  or 
loading? 

Mr.  Spreckels,  At  the  foreign  ports? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  all  f .  o.  b. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  the  London  quotation  would  be  the  quotation  f .  o.  b.  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  that  would  exclude  freight  and  insurance? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  what  the  freight  is  from  London  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  not  one  of  the  objects  in  admitting  sugar  free 
from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  to  produce  and  sell 
sugar  cheaper  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  SpreckeiJs.  In  the  case  of  Cuba,  as  I  understand,  there  were 
reciprocal  arrangements. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  did  not  include  Cuba. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines  belong 
to  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  tariff  there. 

Mr.  Malby.  Whether  there  is  a  tariff  or  not,  was  not  one  of  the 
objects  in  admitting  sugar  free  from  those  places  in  order  that  we 
might  obtain  sugar  at  a  less  price?     Was  not  that  one  of  the  objects? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is  United  States  territory. 

Mr.  Malby,  Let  us  not  discuss  that,  because  we  are  getting  involved 
in  legal  matters  which  are  too  deep  for  me,  and  I  do  not  care  to  dis- 
cuss them,  as  to  whether  they  are  part  of  the  United  States  or  not. 

Was  not  one  of  the  objects  of  granting  the  admission  of  sugar  free 
in  order  to  obtain  a  cheaper  price  for  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Skieckels.  Congress  has  never  informed  me  about  it.  I  do 
not  know  what  they  intended  to  do  or  what  tjieir  object  was.  I  have 
never  been  in  their  confidence. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  answers  every  purpose,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Was  not  one  of  the  objects  in  reducing  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar 
also  that  the  consumer  might  obtain  sugar  cheaper? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know  what  the  object  of  Congress  was. 
My  understanding  is  that  there  were  reciprocal  arrangemwits.  They 
were  to  admit  certain  of  our  products  and  we  some  of  theirs. 

Mr.  Malby.  With  a  view  of  lessening  the  price  of  sugar,  was  it 
not? 
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Mr.  Spregk£ls.  I  do  not  know  what  their  idea  was. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  what  quantity  of  sugar  was  shipped 
from  Hawaii  in  about  1890,  just  prior  to  the  McKinley  Act? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know.    I  can  furnish  that. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Or  how  much  sugar  was  imported  from  Porto  Rico 
prior  to  its  annexation  by  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  I  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  that  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  make  also  the  same  inquiry  as  to  the  Philippines. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the  tariff,  and  there  are  a  few 
questions  which  I  would  like  to  have  you  answer,  and  to  get  along  as 
directly  as  possible. 

Do  you  claim  that  the  general  market  price  of  an  article  in  this 
country,  when  produced  in  this  country,  is  the  foreign  price  plus 
the  duty?    Is  that  what  you  maintain? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is,  on  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  asked  you  whether  you  maintained  that  as  a  general 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  should  say  yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  it  should  be 
different  with  respect  to  other  articles  it  it  does  apply  as  to  sugar, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  the  same  thing  would  apply;  the  same  rule. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  also  claim  that  except  for  the  duty  the  gen- 
eral market  price  would  be  lower  by  just  the  amount  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  claim  that  if  the  duty  were  removed  from 
articles  now  produced  in  this  country  we  would  produce  such  articles 
for  a  price  represented  by  the  present  price  with  the  duty  deducted  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  you  know  of  no  reason  why  this  rule  should  not 
be  uniform  and  apply  to  all  articles  now  manufactured  in  this 
country  upon  which  a  duty  is  paid  as  well  as  to  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  true.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  simply  asked  for  your  opinion.  So  you  are  of  the 
opinion  that  wherever  a  duty  is  removed  the  articles  sell  for  a 
price  represented  by  the  former  price  less  the  duty? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now  let  u?  see  for  a  few  moments  how  your  rule 
works.  Going  back  to  your  own  illustrations,  I  see  that  Mr.  Atkins, 
in  giving  his  testimony  to  which  you  have  referred  at  page  176, 
commences  with  the  year  1885,  when  there  was  a  tariff  of  3.5  cents 
on  refined  sugar.  According  to  Mr.  Atkins's  statement,  that  tariff 
continued  at  3.5  on  refined  sugar  from  1885  to  1890^  inclusive.  He 
also  gives  the  price  of  refined  sugar  during  that  period,  which,  as  I 
figure  it  from  this,  was  6.565.    By  the  same  authority  I  see  that  from 

1890  to  1893,  or  from  April  1,  1891,  I  think,  raw  sugar  was  free 
and  refined  sugar  one-hali  cent. 

If  I  have  made  no  mistake  in  my  figuring,  I  find  that  the  average 
price  of  refined  sugar  durinc  that  time  was  4.G26 ;  that  the  difference 
between  the  average  price  of  raw  sugar  from  1885  to  1890,  and  from 

1891  to  1893,  was  1.939,  while  the  difference  in  duty  was  3  cents. 
So  that  if  these  figures  be  correct,  the  price  of  sugar  from  1890  to 
1893  was  not  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  duty,  was  it? 
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Mr.  Sfreckels.  But  there  is'  one  thing  you  fail  to  take  into  con- 
sideration  

Mr.  MAiiBT  (interposing).  I  just  asked  you  that  question.  We 
will  take  these  other  things  into  consideration  as  we  come  to  them. 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  No  ;  I  will  answer  that  question  "  no,"  but  I  will 
supplement  it,  giving  the  reason  why. 

Mr.  Malbt.  We  make  it  to  the  reasons  why. 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  You  do  not  take  into  consideration  any  combi- 
nation. 

Mr.  Malby.  We  wUl  take  into  consideration 

Mr.  Sfreckels  (interposing).  The  trust  began  to- operate  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Malby.  Pardon  me,  but  I  can  not  discuss  trusts  at  the  present. 
You  introduce  an  unknown  quantity,  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge. 
I  am  simply  trying  to  verify  your  figures. 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  I  would  like  to  supplement  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  witness  ought  to  be  allowed  to  answer 
a  question  and  then  give  any  qualifications. 

ilr.  Malby.  Personally  I  do  not  want  any  dissertations  about 
trusts  or  such  matters  until  I  get  through  questioning  the  witness. 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  I  would  like  to  supplement  my  former  answer  by 
saying  that  wherever  there  is  no  combination  that  rule  applies. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  you  say  where  we  get 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  The  witness  can  not  always  answer 
a  question  by  yes  or  no,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  let  him  answer  in  his 
own  way. 

Air.  Malby.  I  am  trying  to  get  information  and  I  am  trying  to  be 
fair  to  the  witness,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  him  and  I  do  not  think 
the  records  show  it.  The  chair  will  probably  easily  understand  how 
it  is  for  the  witness  to  suggest  that  the  reason  why  his  rule  does  not 
apply  is  because  there  was  a  trust.  That  at  once  involves  the  com- 
mittee in  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  trust. 

The  Chairman.  You  asked  the  question  why  the  rule  did  not 
apply,  and  you  said  the  figures  show  it  did  not  apply  that  year,  and 
why  should  he  not  be  allowed  to  say  why  it  does  not.  Let  him  give 
his  idea  about  it,  I  would  suggest. 

Air.  Sfreckels.  You  are  asking  for  an  opinion  and  I  am  giving  it 

Air.  Malby.  I  am  asking  for  facts. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  let  him  qualify  his  answer  and 
not  hold  him  down  to  a  yes  or  no  answer. 

Air.  AIalby.  I  have  not  any  objection  to  members  of  the  committee 
examining  the  witness  and  giving  him  any  opportunity  he  wants  to 
discuss  these  matters,  but  I  want  to  get  at  the  true  facts. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  but  give  him  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  answer. 

Air.  AIalby.  I  observe  that  from  1891  to  1893  the  average  price  of 
raw  sugar  was  3.621  with  no  duty;  that  the  average  price  of  raw 
sugar  from  1897  to  1903  was  4.012.  The  difference  between  the  prices 
of  raw  and  refined  sugars  from  1891  to  1893,  when  there  was  free 
trade,  and  from  1897  to  1903,  when  there  was  a  duty  of  1.95,  was 
0.391,  or  a  verv  small  fraction  of  the  duty  itself.  That  is  true,  is  it 
not? 

Air.  Sfreckels.  I  admit  that  the  prices  did  not  fluctuate  with  ih^ 
tariff,  if  that  is  what  you  are  after. 
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Mr.  Malbt.  The  difference  between  the  price  of  raw  sugar  from 
1897  to  1903,  and  from  1891  to  1893  was  only  0.3  or  0.4  of  a  cent, 
whereas  the  tariff  was  1.95.    You  agree  with  Mr.  Atkins,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  What  is  your  question? 

Mr.  Malby.  My  question  is  whether  you  agree  with  Mr.  Atkins's 
figures? 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  I  agree.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  his  fig- 
ures, but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit 

Mr.  Malby  (interposing).  You  have  the  figures  before  you.  Do 
you  agree  they  are  correct? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have  not  checked  them  up. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  you  testified  in  your  direct  examination  you 
did  regard  them  as  correct. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  believe  they  are  true.  I  believe  every  statement 
Mr.  Atkins  made  is  true. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  find  that  in  1904,  after  the  Cuban  reciprocity  went 
into  effect,  the  price  was  4.638,  and  for  the  year  1905  it  was  5.256, 
an  increase  of  more  than  one-half  a  cent  for  that  period  of  time, 
where  there  was  a  more  favorable  tariff  than  there  was  before. 
Would  you  say  that  fluctuation  was  in  any  degree  attributed  to  the 
tariff? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Largely;  yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  was  no  change  in  the  tariff  except  a  favorable 
one,  was  there — ^that  is,  notwithstanding  the  20  per  cent  reduction 
in  lavor  of  Cuba ;  the  price  increased  from  4.772  to  5.256  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  In  other  words,  the  price  of  raw  sugar  increased, 
but  you  do  not  state  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  will  state  that  also  that  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in- 
creased and  that  the  refined  sugar  increased  in  price. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  refined  sugar  increased  m  price 

Mr.  Malby  (interposing).  My  one  point  is,  which  is  apparent 
upon  the  face  of  the  pa{)ers,  that  the  price  did  increase  during  a 
period  of  time  when  the  tfaiff  on  sugar  was  lower,  and  then  I  asked 
whether  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  the  tariff  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  increase  of  price  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  tariff,  no ;  the  tariff  did  not  increase  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  went  up  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  tariff  had  been 
lowered,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  product  went  up  for  other  reasons,  possibly. 

Mr.  Malby.  Possibly  for  other  reasons  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  But  if  you  will  take  the  year  1906  you  will  find 
that  the  price  of  granulated  sugar  was  much  less. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  going  to  get  to  that  right  away.  I  am  going  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1906  the  price  went  down  from 
5.256  to  4.515,  and  there  was  not  any  change  in  the  tariff.  That  is 
a  fact,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  these  changes  of  prices  during  the 
years  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention  were  not  owing  to  a 
change  in  the  tariff  but  to  other  conditions.    Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  they  were  largely  lowered  by  reason  of 
that  and  raised  for  other  reasons,  and  the  other  reasons  were  greater 
than  the  tariff. 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am. 

ilr.  MaIiBY.  I  do  not  want  to  unnecessarily  prolong  the  matter, 
but  you  have  replied  that  you  thought  the  same  rule  ought  to  govern 
with  reference  to  other  articles.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
Congress  did  abolish,  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  the  tariflF  on 
leather? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.    Is  that  a  trust  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  trusts  at  all.  I  think 
we  would  get  at  the  facts  sooner,  if  you  would  permit  the  suggestion, 
if  you  were  not  so  bound  up  in  trusts. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  merely  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  have  not  any  information  about  the  trusts  to  give 
vou  here. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know  anvthing  about  leather. 

Mr.  Malby.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of  boots 
and  shces  has  gone  up  since  the  passage  of  that  law  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  case  it  should  appear  that  the  tariff  was  removed 
from  leather,  and  the  price  of  boots  and  shoes  has  gone  up,  then  your 
rule  that  the  price  would  be  lowered 

Mr.  Spreckels  (interposing).  I  would  say  then  there  might  be  a 
combination. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  fact  the  price  went  up  instead  of  down  would 
not  indicate  that  your  rule  applied  in  that  case,  would  it? 

Mr.  BiGELow.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  question  is  a  very 
involved  question.  I  doubt  very  much  if  this  witness  can  answer  a 
question  of  that  sort.  It  is  a  question  asking  if  certain  things 
happened,  would  you  say  this  or  that.  I  think  that  the  questions 
should  be  put  on  the  basis  of  facts. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  will  have  to  do  the  best  he  can.  We 
do  not  recognize  the  validity  of  any  objection  unless  the  witness  has 
some  constitutional  right  that  is  being  infringed  upon.  We  will 
be  the  judges  of  the  answers  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  My  answer  is  that  I  know  nothing  about  the  leather 
business  or  the  shoe  business. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  did  not  ask  just  that.  I  asked  if  it  should  appear 
it  is  a  fact  the  tariff  on  leather  had  been  entirely  removed  and  the 
price  of  boots  and  shoes  had  gone  up,  your  rule  that  the  prices  would 
go  down  in  the  sum  of  the  tariff  was  not  true  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that 

Mr.  Malby.  You  know  nothing  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  also  observe  that  the  tariff  on  Imnber  was  reduced 
from  $2  to  $1.45,  and  that  the  price  went  up  25  cents  more  than  it 
was  before  under  the  same  law.  That  would  not  indicate  that  the 
price  of  lumber  was  governed  in  any  possible  degree  by  the  raising 
or  lowering  of  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  My  answer  is  I  know  nothing  about  it  at  all.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  lumber  business. 

The  Chairman,  ^ntlemen,  the  hour  of  recess  has  arrived,  and 
the  committee  will  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

(Thereupon  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  imtil 
2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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The  committee  reasseoibled  pursuant  to  the  recess,  at  2  oVIook  p.  m. 

The  Chairman.  Before  Mr.  Spreckels  resumes  the  stand,  there  is 
a  matter  we  wish  to  examine  ilr.  Freemiin  about,  and  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Freeman  to  take  the  stand. 

TESTDEQSY  OF  ]QL  JOSEPH  £.  FRKKMATf. 

The  Chatrmax.  Mr.  Freeman,  I  believe  you  are  secretary  of  the 
American  Sogar  Kefining  Co. 
Mr.  Freeman.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  respond  to  the  notice  we 
served  on  you  this  mornings  and  of  which  you  had  advance  notice 
from  the  record  of  these  proceedings,  relative  to  producing  certain 
facts  from  the  records  and  books  of  your  company,  as  to  the  cost 
of  production  of  beet  sugar  I 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  am  prepared  to  respond  to  the  subpcena  to  the 
extent  of  producing  at  this  moment  the  annual  reports  of  certain 
beet-sugar  companies  for  last  year,  and  they  contain  the  iteuis  men- 
tioned in  the  subpjrna. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  reports  contain  a  summary  of  the  monthly 
reports? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  They  give  the  yearly 
operations  of  the  various  companies. 

The  Chairm^vn.  They  give  the  yearly  operations  of  the  various 
beet  companies  in  which  the  ^^jnerican  Sugar  Co.  is  a  stockliolder  i 
Mr.  Freeman.  Thev  do. 
The  Chairman.  For  what  year? 
Mr.  Freeman.  Thev  call  it  the  vear  lDlO-11. 

The  Chairman.  The  la.-t  completed  campaign  as  affecting  sugar! 
ilr.  Freeman.  Yes.  sir. 

The  CuAiR3iAN.  Suppose  you  read  us  tho^e  figures  on  the  cost  of 
production  of  beet  sugar  by  each  one  of  those  companies. 
Mr.  Freeman.  If  you  will  allow  me  a  word  of  explanation. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  will  say  that  I  am  not  the  accountant  of  the  com- 
pany. These  figures  are  prepared  by  the  controller's  office,  and  I 
have  never  seen  these  reports  before  this  morning:  but  the  controller's 
oflice  has  given  me  a  statement  of  the  cost  per  pound  of  manufactur- 
ingbeet  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  an 
accurate  summary  of  wHat  your  records  will  show  on  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  believe  this  is  an  accurate  summarv  of  what  the 
rec<»tls  show.  This  is  the  cost  per  pound  for  all  operations  excepting 
improvements,  and  I  believe,  does  not  make  anv  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation in  the  plant,  nor  does  it  cover  freight,  wliich  I  will  not  go  into* 
This  is  the  actual,  bare  cost.  For  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  $3.48  a 
hundred ;  for  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  $3.43  a  hundred ;  for  the 
Billings  Sugar  Co.,  $3.49  a  hundred ;  for  Uie  Scottsbluff  Sugar  Co., 
$3.85;  for  the  Amalgamated,  $3.05;  for  the  Lewiston,  $3.03;^  for  the 
Utah-Idaho,  $3.53;  for  the  Alameda,  $4.32;  f<Mr  the  Spreckels,  $2.70; 
for  the  Men<Hninee,  $4.39;  for  the  Continental,  $4.08;  for  the  Iowa, 
$5.14;  for  the  Carver  County,  $3.75.    We  have  not  got  the  sepai*ate 
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items  of  selling  expense,  including  brokage,  discount,  insurance,  stor- 
age, etc. 

The  Chairman.  We  did  not  ask  you  for  that.  Now,  that  is  the 
actual  cost  of  manufacturing  beet  sugar,  according  to  those  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Exclusive  of  the  items  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  the  actual  cost  of  manufacturing,  and  those 
items  are  no  part  of  the  cost  of  mfiiiufacturing. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  there  are  pretty  big  discrepancies  in 
the  figures  there  of  the  different  plants. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir ; 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  figured  on  the  same  basis,  or  did  you 
go  deep  enough  into  that  to  say?  In  other  words,  did  any  of  that 
include  depreciation  or  interest  on  money  ?  In  other  words,  did  any 
of  that  include  depreciation  or  interest  on  money  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  None  of  them  includes  those  items. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  know  that  they  are  all  figured 
on  the  same  basis? 

Mr.  Freeman.  At  least,  they  arrive  at  the  same  result,  the  cost  of 
manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  No;  they  arrive  at  very  different  results. 

Mr.  Freeman.  But  they  arrive  at  the  same  result,  which  is  the  cost 
of  manufacture? 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  same  rule  was  applied  to  each 
one  of  those  concerns? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes ;  I  believe  that  from  what  the  accountants  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  that  is  what  the  accountants  say  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes.     • 

The  Chairman.  The  original  records,  of  course,  are  in  your  office, 
which  would  substantiate  that  result? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  is  a  summary  which  you  are  satisfied  is 
accurate  and  correct  as  to  what  those  records  will  show? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  are  there  any  other  questions  to  be 
asked  this  witness  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Are  those  the  companies  in  which  the  American  Sugar 
RefiniM  Co.  is  interested  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes;  only  the  companies  in  which  we  are  interested. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  is,  all  the  beet  sugar  companies  in  which 
you  are  interested? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  that  is  a  part  of  the  returns  which  they  give 
you  as  stockholders,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes;  the  annual  returns  they  make  to  the  control- 
ler's office. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Does  the  American  Sugar  RefiniM  Co.  also  keep  the 
records  of  the  profits  that  these  companies  make? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  they  will  be  found  in  these  same  annual 
returns.  The  summaries  I  have  given  you  are  simply  from  annual 
returns  which  cover  a  great  many  matters. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  was  thinking  that  those  profits  were  matters  which 
we  would  want,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  CHi\TTrvffAy.  Possibly  they  are.  and  I  imagine  our  committee, 
which  will  inspect:  the  books*  will  ^t  those  details.  Mr.  Freeman, 
we  appointed  a  committee  to  go  over  these  books  thoroughly  and 
▼our  statements,  and  before  we  make  the  report  I  think  we  can  get 
this  information  from  your  books  and  the  books  of  the  beet -sugar 
companies,  and  check  one  against  the  other. 

Mr.  Frff.mvx.  Our  books  are  at  vour  service. 

The  Chatkma:s.  Thank  von. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  annual  statements  from  each  of  these  beet-sugar 
companies  is  what  you  took  to  make  this  list  you  now  have,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Frbemak.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Saker.  I  mav  be  mistaken,  Mr.  Freeman,  but  mv  recollection 
is  I  asked  you  while  yon  were  on  the  stand  if  those  c<mipanies  made 
a  semiannual  statement  to  you  ? 

Mr.  FsEEJiAiif.  Yes,  sir:  von  did. 

Mr.  'RATrgg-  Do  they  ? 

Mr.  FRKmrAX.  They  apparently  do.  I  testified  I  knew  of  no  sudh 
report,  which  was  tme. 

Mr.  Baksb.  And  they  make  an  annual  statement  also,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  FHEE3fAX.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibmax.  A  semiannual  and  an  annual  statement? 

Mr.  Frekxax.  An  annual  statenent. 

Mr.  "RAinnt-  But  no  semiannual  statement  ? 

Mr.  Frfwmax.  I  know  of  no  semiannual  statement. 

Mr.  XtATTKB.  Is  there  any  monthly  statement  ? 

Mr.  ¥wEXMAJsr,  There  may  be.  but  I  do  not  know.  As  I  expressly 
pointed  out,  this  is  from  the  controllers  office. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions,  we  will  excuse  this 
witness  for  the  present. 

Xow.  Mr.  Spreckels.  if  you  will  resume  the  stand  Judge  Malby 
will  continue  his  examination. 
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Mr.  Malby.  At  the  recess.  Mr.  Spreckels.  we  were  making  some 
inquiry  about  the  prices  of  some  specific  articles,  both  before  and 
after  the  tariff  was  removed,  and  I  want  to  ask  vou  arenerallv,  in  the 
absence  of  having  probably  specific  knowledge,  as  to  whether  it  is  not 
your  common  knowledge  that  the  price  of  all  tui  and  iron  and  cop- 
per and  metals  of  other  kinds — ^manufactured  articles — ^have  gone 
down  in  price  since  the  tariff  was  imposed  upon  those  articles. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  Iniow  ab5?olTiteIy  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  will  ask  you  one  or  two  general  questions,  and  then 
I  will  not  bother  you  further  about  it.  Can  you  mention  or  have  you 
in  mind  a  single  article  of  merchandise  which  is  manufactured  in 
this  country  and  upon  which  there  was  a  duty  levied,  and  which 
duty  was  cither  lowered  or  repealed,  that  such  article  was  after  such 
action  lowered  by  the  amoimt  of  the  duty  removed  I  Do  you  recall 
anv  such  article? 

\fr.  Spbzckkus.  I  know  nothing^  excepting  about  sugar.  I  have 
no  information  about  other  industries.  I  am  not  interested  in  any 
other  industry. 
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Mr.  Malby.  Then  you  can  not  mention  any  article  manufactured 
in  this  country  where  the  duty  was  raised,  where  the  price  was  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  SpRECKELfl.  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  look  that  up,  not 
being  interested  at  all.  The  only  thing  I  am  interested  in  is  the 
sugar  industry. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  sugar  industry  in 
this  country  if  the  duties  were  removed,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  A  reduction  of  about  2^cents  a  pound  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  speaking  of  the  industry,  not  the  price.  What 
would  become  of  the  industry ;  in  your  judgment,  what  would  be  the 
effect  iipon  the  sugar  industry  in  tnis  country  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Where?    In  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  From  the  evidence  I  just  heard  from  Mr.  Freeman, 
I  should  say  it  would  be  very  prosperous  without  the  tariff  entirely. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  would  be  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  has  been  mv  contention  from  the  start,  and 
it  is  proved  by  the  facts  submitted  by  Mr.  Freeman. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is,  in  your  judgment,  it  has  been  proved? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  it  has. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  you  have  stated  what,  in  your  judgment,  sugar 
could  be  produced  for  in  this  country  from  beets. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have. 

Mr.  Malby.  My  inquiry  now  is,  first,  in  order  to  ascertain  as  to 
your  right  to  speak  upon  that  subject,  do  you  know  the  average 
price  of  beet-sugar  lands  in  this  country  when  fully  prepared  for 
beet  culture,  and  if  so,  what  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Maijjy.  Can  you  give  us  the  cost  of  beet  seed;  that  is,  the 
price  paid  by  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  never  imported  any. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  your  answer  is  that  you  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Sprecicels.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  may  be  grown  in  this  country,  may  they  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  1  suppose  if  you  put  a  high  tariff  on  it  and  ex- 
clude it  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  you  probably  would  grow 
it  in  this  countrv.  But  they  are  free  to-day,  and  for  that  reason 
they  are  imported. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  I  mean  is,  there  are  no  climatic  reasons  why 
they  could  not  be  raised  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason,  but  they  have 
been  in  the  business  25  years  and  have  not  done  it. 

Mr.  Maiay.  There  is  no  reason  except  that  under  free  trade  it  is 
thought  to  be  cheaper  to  purchase  them  abroad? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I^recisely,  and  sugar  would  be  cheaper  if  the  tariff 
on  that  were  removed.    It  is  cheaper  to  bring  it  in  than  to  raise  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  question  of  cheapness  is  one  thing  and  the  advis- 
ability might  be  another.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  the  farmer  to 
plant  the  beet  seed,  prepare  his  ground,  and  put  the  seed  in  the 
ground? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not,  sir ;  I  am  not  a  farmer. 
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Mr.  Mai^by.  Or  the  cost  of  irrigation,  where  irrigation  is  required  f 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir ;  the  details  I  do  not  know  except  the  price 
of  the  beets  must  cover  that  and  more  too. 

Mr.  Malby.  Let  us  get  at  it  in  detail  and  see  what  you  know  about 
it  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre  after  they  have  beem 
planted  f 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  before  they  have  been  harvested? 

Mr.  Spregkeds.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MAiiBY.  Or  the  cost  of  harvesting  ?  Do  you  know  what  it  costs 
to  harvest  an  acre  of  beets  or  a  ton  of  beets? 

Mr.  Spreokels.  I  never  raised  beets,  and  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Malby.  Or  the  detailed  cost  of  the  bare  process  of  manufac- 
turing; do  you  know  what  that  costs? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not,  excepting  by  hearsay. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  mean  from  any  personal  knowledge  of  your  own? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  not  rrom  personal  knowledge.  I  never 
owned  a  beet  factory. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  I  ask  you  the  same  questions  with  reference  to 
cane  sugar,  and  your  reply  is  you  have  not  been  engaged  in  the  rais- 
ing or  manufacturing  oi  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Spregkem.  I  have,  in  Hawaii ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  have,  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Spregkem.  I  have. 

Mr.  Malby.  Clear  through  to  the  point  of  complete  manufacture? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  raising,  cultivation,  planting, 
to  the  maturing  and  manufacturing  of  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Spreckels,  where  do  you  now  sell  the  product  of 
your  refinery  ? 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Malby.  Will  you  enumerate  the  section  or  the  States  where 
you  sell  ? 

Mr.  Spregkei^.  From  New  York  to  California. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  do  you  sell  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union? 

Mr.  Spregk£lj9.  Excepting  down  in  Louisiana  and  Alabama  and 
some  points  where  we  can  not  get  to  by  reason  of  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  sell  in  Missouri? 

Mr.  Spreckeus  (continuing).  We  do  not  sell  out  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
for  example,  or  Idaho. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  if  it  is  more  convenient  for  you  to  tell  me  where 
you  do  not  sell  than  where  you  do  sell,  take  that  method  of  expressing 
it.  Do  you  sell  in  any  of  the  Southern  States,  so  called,  except 
Georgia  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  sell  to  Texas.     We  do  not  sell  in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  sell  in  the  territory  con- 
tiguous to  the  Louisiana  refineries,  as  a  ^neral  rule? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Only  when  their  price  is  abnormally  high,  and 
freight  rates  permit  us  to  enter  their  market. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  sell  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  at  all  times  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  lim  not  prepared  to  say  at  all  times.  I  think 
yes;  at  all  times.     At  all  times  of  the  year  we  sell  in  Michigan. 
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Mr.  Malby.  And  do  you  sell  in  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MaIaBY.  In  Missouri? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Mostly  always. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  Kansas  and  Nebraska  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Colorado? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  did  last  year.  Tlie  prices  were  abnormally 
high,  and  we  sent  10  cars  there. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  Idaho? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Utah? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Montana? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Very  rarely. 

Mr.  Malby.  California,  except  as  you  have  described? 

Mr,  Spreckels.  California,  only  as  I  have  described. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  briefly  state  the  reasons  why  you  do  not  sell 
in  the  States  you  have  mentioned,  if  there  are  any  reasons. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Because  we  have  a  sufficient  market  nearer  by. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  a  more  profitable  market? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  A  more  profitable  market  by  reason  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  By  reason  of  the  freight  rates  being  prohibitive 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Malby.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  freight  rates  are  to  what 
is  called  the  Missouri  River  region? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have  asked  to  have  our  traffic  manager  appear 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  I  think  he  has  given  it  already. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  he  has  not  given  it.  The  traffic  manager  has 
not  been  here,  but  he  will  be  very  glad  to  appear  and  answer  all 
questions  as  to  freight  matters. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  we  will  get  at  that  later. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Anything  pertaining  to  that  matter  he  will  be 
r^tj  glad  to  furnishyou. 

The  CHAtftMAN.  Will  you  have  Mr.  Lowry  give  him  those  figures 
we  asked  for  about  rates  when  Mr.  Lowry  was  in  Washington,  and 
Have  him  bring  them  with  him  when  he  comes  to  WaSiington? 
We  will  probably  have  your  traffic  manager  testify  before  us  when  we 
go  back  to  Washington,  and  when  he  comes  we  would  like  for  him 
to  have  the  figures  whicn  we  requested  of  Mr.  Lowry. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Lowry  is  not  the  traffic  manager. 
Mr.  Richardson  is  the  traffic  manager. 

Thb  Chairman.  Yes;  we  have  his  name,  and  will  telegraph  you 
^hen  We  will  need  him. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Spreckels,  there  seems  to  be  some  disagreement 
between  you  and  the  beet-sugar  men  as  to  the  effect  of  a  repeal  of 
the  tariff,  they  testifying  that  their  industry  would  perish,  while 
you  think  it  might  still  go  on.  But  assuming  they  are  correct  about 
it,  people  who  purchase  sugar  in  the  localities  now  supplied  by  them 
would  to  have  to  pay  more  for  it,*  would  thgy  not,  owing  to  the 
ft^ight  rates  to  which*  you  have  referred  ? 
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3€r.  SPHHCHHts.  y<).  ^:  rtiey  xronld  aot  pny  riny  more,  because  in 
all  thcr^  lo«iIitie«5  rhey  atW  --he  lT»»iirht  rate  tx)  die  price. 

Mr.  ^L\tBX.  W^il.  if  rhey  iidd  riie  freiirht  rate  ro  rhe  price,  what 
is  rhe  tiiificuity  of  voiir  ir^ttrinjr  in^  If  -hey  add  the  freiirfit  rate 
ymi  r!an  sPFt  there  on  rhe  ^me  batiis  Hiev  <in. 

i£r.  >PHB(TCEi^.  B«^»an^e  we  have  die  nariffl  Beet  ^iirir  «!an  be 
DTotlnce^i  a  ••ent  and  a  half  a  oounil  les^  than  what  we  ^jav  for  rhe 
raw  prrwhict. 

Mr.  iL\UBir.  Well.  T  womd  not  -sar 


Mr.  ^PKBTKELs  t  interposinir^  That  has  been  the  testimony  haw.  a 
cent  and  a  half  a  noim(t  i.e=J^  rhan  we  oav  for  die  raw  product. 

3fe-.  Vf AL^T.  W*»il.  we  wtR  orpt  to  diat  ly  and  bv. 

Mr.  ^PHEfTEELS.  Tliat  is  whv  we  do  uot  compete. 

Mr.  M.\nBY.  If  I  ondersraml  rou  correcrlv.  vtm  do  not  aenJ  ymnr 
^TLgar  tQ  there  now.  owinir  ro  excessive  freight,  rates.  5ow,  if  their 
industry  was  derftrr»yefl  the  people  would  have  to  pay  those  freight 
nr»>«.  womd  rhey  not? 

Mr.  •^PHETTOiL;*.  Thev  par  them  now.  But  thev  would  not  have  ta 
T:av  rhe  rarilf. 

Mr.  Maibtt.  ITrTW.  fust  leave  out  die  tariff  for  a  moment.  T  ant 
tTTdn^  to  2et  at 

Mr.  Sphbcilhcs  '  interoosmfir^  Ton  are  U'ving  to  find  the  effect. 
whether  it  would  be  lower  or  hiirher. 

Mr.  Mailbt.  Tou  do  not  ^il  there  now.  as  T  understand  von*  Be- 
'!anse  of  rhe  excessive  fn»iirht  rates,  ^ow^.  if  die  beet-'^nCTr  industry 
was  wiped  out  in  rho«e  Localities  now  ^?up plied  with  beet  sugar,  they 
would  havp  ro  p^y  diis  additional  rate^ 

Mr.  ^PHBCKEL:*.  The  ^jame  as  rhey  do  no'w. 

Mr.  MlvLBY.  What  keeps  you  now  frnm  putting-  your  sognrs  in 
th«e? 

Mr.  Sphbckkea  Thev  have  to  nav  rhe  «me  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Malht.  W'^il.  if  zhev  woidd  have  ro  pay  then  rhe  some  frei^it 
rare  as  rhev  do  now.  whv  <ion't  you  put  vour  sugars  in  diere.  I  under- 
?t»wd  vou  to  >3av  vou  do  n(3r  do  rhat  because  of  rhe  frqight  rate. 

Mr.  >PHEraELd.  I  refer  to  rhe  fr^irfit  rates  from  >ew  Orleans  as 
bein^  chesper. 

Mr.  M\LHY.  W^Il.  rhey  woidd  have  to  pay  more,  if  rhey  paid  more 
fr»»fght  rates,  would  rhev  nor? 

iCr.  ^PHBCKZLd.  Y>^:  but  rhey  wonid  not. 

Mr.  yf\T.wz.  You  %v  thev  would  not? 

Mr.  -SPHHTKEr.^.  X<i,  ^.  When  T  ^av  rhe  freight  rates  are  against; 
TS.  I  am  -ipeakinir  '^f  fn»i<iht  rates  from  ^t^w  Orleans,  for  example^ 
•  >  '^r^  Loui.- :  rhat  is  less  ^han  from  ^ew  York,  and  die  absorpuoii 
wcultl  be  Zi^n  grpat  for  us  rn  t*nrer  diat  market. 

Mr.  MLki-BT.  Ir  'isi  n^o  great  for  you  to  enter  that  market? 

Mr.  SPHBTKELa.  Y»«},  ^r. 

Mr.  yLsLLBT.  But  it  is  your  idea  that  if  the  tariff  was  removed  yoa 
woniii  pnt  the  ^gar  in  there  without  an  increase  of  die  presoifc 
fr^iuht  rates  which  ^unpiies  that  market? 

Mr,  >PHErkHM.  W.rhout  an  increase  in  the  freight  rate:  ves*  ot. 

Mr,  yCkUBT,  Very  well,  if  you  wint  to  have  it  than  way.    5aw* 
taJdnir  the  nrice  ro  ^cJi  people,  would  the  price  not  be  inc 
instead  of  diminished  ? 

..  ]Sra  dr:  it  would  not. 
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Mr.  MaiaBy.  They  would  pay  more  freight  rate,  would  they  nott 

Mr.  Sfreckels.  No,  sir;  I  imagine  the  freight  rates  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  same.  I  do  not  see  any  bearing  between  the  freight 
rate  and  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  am  assuming  that  the  beet  industry  was  destroyed; 
you  understood  that,  probably. 

Mr.  Sfr£0K£L8.  Yes,  sir;  do  I  understand  the  railroads  would 
increase  the  freight  to  the  extent  of  the  tariff?    I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Malby.  No  ;  I  think  I  have  made  it  plain. 

Mr.  Eaker.  That  is  what  they  did  in  California  on  lemons,  Mr. 
Spreckels. 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  Well,  that  is  how  they  got  a  lemon  in  the  Kepubli- 
can  tariff,  the  last  tariff.  But  I  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission reduced  that  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  We  are  hoping  so. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  informed  they  have  done  so. 

Mr,  Malby.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  5fact,  such  people  who  are  now 
dependent  upon  the  market  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  production  by 
the  beet  sugar  people,  in  case  there  was  an  entire  repeal  of  the  tariff 
and  the  wiping  out  of  such  industry,  they  would  not  get  the  full  bene- 
fit, in  any  event,  of  any  tariff,  only  such  reduction  as  the  lowering  or 
the  repeal  of  the  tariff  might  bring  about,  if  any,  after  deducting  the 
increase  of  freight  rates  which  they  would  have  to  pay;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Will  you  please  repeat  the  question  ? 

(The  stenographer  read  the  pending  question.) 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  would  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Malby.  Regard  lass  of  the  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Regardless  of  the  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  is  your  theory  about  it,  that  the  increased 
freight  rate  you  would  have  to  pay  would  not  increase  the  price? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  increased  freight  rate?  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  increase  in  the  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Malby.  Your  claim  is  there  would  be  no  increase  in  the  freight 
rate? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know  what  the  railroads  will  do.  I  am 
not  running  a  railroad. 

Mr.  Malby.  Suppose  the  rates  remained  the  same  as  they  are? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  they  remain  the  same  as  they  are  now,  they  will 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  tariff.    That  is  mv  contention. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Spreckels,  there  is  said  to  be  manufactured  in 
this  country  about  900,000  tons  of  sugar,  both  cane  and  beet,  which  at' 
5  cents  a  pound  would  be  about  $90,000,000  per  year.  In  giving  this 
matter  consideration,  do  you  regard  it  of  any  material  benefit  to  those 
engaged  in  this  industry  that  it  should  be  continued? 

Sir.  Spreckels.  I  claim  it  will  be  continued. 

Mr.  Malby.  Suppose  it  does  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Well,  that  is  a  supposititious  case. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  regard  it  as  of  importance  that»it  should  be 
continued  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  you  have  had  evidence  enough  this  after- 
noon to  prove  it  can  exist. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  we  are  not  considering  that  at  all. 
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Mr.  Spreckzls.  But  that  is  sworn  testimony,  and  it  must  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  asking  whether  you  regard  it  as  important  that 
that  industry  should  be  continued. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Why,  certainly;  and  it  would  increase  under  free 
trade. 

Mr.  jVIalby.  I  did  not  ask  you  that. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  But  I  have  a  right  to  say  that 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  know,  but  we  will  not  discuss  that.  Do  you 
regard  it  as  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  people  of  the  whole  coun- 
try that  this  industry  should  continue  to  exist  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Under  certain  conditions,  yes.  Under  other  con- 
ditions, no. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  Under  present  conditions,  with  Asiatic  labor — and 
the  testimony  given  here  is  that  they  can  not  produce  beet  sugar  in 
the  United  States  without  Asiatic  labor — I  saj  it  is  not  a  benefit. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  Asiatic  labor. 

Mr.  Sprece:el8.  That  is  the  testimony.  I  can  only  go  according  to 
the  testimony. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  I  think  I  may  have  some  other  testimony  in  a 
little  while,  so  we  wUl  eliminate  the  character  of  the  labor,  for  the 
present.  You  maj  have  in  mind  all  the  conditions  which  you  can 
think  of,  and  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  regard  it  as  of  importance 
to  the  people  of  the  whole  country  that  this  industry  should  continue 
to  exist? 

Mr.  Spbece:el8.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  the  whole  amount  consumed  in  this  country  for 
the  year  1910  is,  as  I  fiffure  it,  about  7,700,000,000,  which,  valued  at  5 
cents  per  pound,  would  be  $385,000,000.  It  has  been  testified  to  be- 
fore this  committee,  that  if  the  beet  ffrowers  and  manufacturers 
would  be  assured  of  a  continuance  of  the  present  tariff,  or  a  tariff 
sufficient  at  all  times  to  represent  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  here  and  abroaa,  that  they  could,  in  comparatively  a  few 

fearSj  produce  this  entire  Quantity,  and  supply  any  increased  demand, 
f  this  could  be  accomplished,  would  it,  in  your  judgment,  be  a  ben- 
rft  to  the  people  of  this  country  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  it  can  be  done  without  the  tariff,  yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  asking  you,  according  to^  present  conditions — 
you  understand  the  question — either  by  the  maintenance  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff  or  the  maintenance  of  a  tariff  sufficient  to  represent  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Spbeck£IJ9.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  raise 
all  the  sugar  that  is  consumed  in  this  country.  But  we  would  raise 
less  of  something  else.    We  would  raise  less  wheat,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  let  us  not  cet  away  from  the  subject,  because 
this  is  an  important  matter.  I  am  asking  you  whether,  in  your 
jndment,  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  continue  a  policy  which 
they  say  would  be  effectual  in  supplying  this  entire  demand,  either 
by  the  maintenance  of  the  present  tariff,  or  such  tariff  as  fairly 
represents  the  difference  in  tne  cost  of  production  here  and  abroaa. 
"Would  that  policy  meet  with  your  approval  or  not  ? 
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Mr.  Spr£CK£L8.  My  contention  is  they  will  never  do  it,  no  matter 
what  the  tariff  is ;  but  if  it  can  be  accomplished ;  yes. 

Mr.  Maiby.  Now,  I  see  that  Germany  has,  by  a  tariff  which  is  so 
high  that  importations  are  impossible,  succeeaed  in  supplying  its 
own  markets,  selling  vast  quantities  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time 
paying  an  internal  revenue  tax  of  millions  of  dollars  into  tiieir 
treasury.  Has  this  not  been  beneficial  to  the  people  and  to  that 
countrjr,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Spkeckels.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  about  Germany.  I  do 
not  know  what  their  conditions  are,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into 
that.    We  are  dealing  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  I  am  asking  you,  simplv  whether,  in  your 
judgment,  that  has  proven  to  be  beneficial  to  Germany,  Germany 
being  a  very  progressive  country,  and  we  mi^t  learn  something 
from  that  country. 

Mr.  SpBECKiiES.  Yes,  because  they  wanted  a  diversified  crop;  cer- 
tainly.   They  raise  their  own  seed. 

Mr.  Mai^y.  Would  it  not  be  equally  beneficial  to  this  country 
if  the  same  thing  could  be  accomplished  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Possibly. 
*  Mr.  Malby.  Now,  Mr.  Spreckels,  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  re- 
fined sugar  from  cane? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  And  beets. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  manufacture  from  the  beet? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  are  refiners.    We  refine  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  refine  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir;  beet  or  cane. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  did  not  know  you  refined  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Where  do  you  get  that  raw  supply? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  From  Germany  and  Austria. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  have  you  gotten  during  the  past  year  from 
Germanv  or  Austria? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  any  the  past  year.  We  will  probably  enter 
the  market  again  this  year. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  got  any  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  considerable  quantities 
of  it.  When  Cuba  did  not  produce  sufficient  quantity  we  got  it  from 
there. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  it  would  not  be  too  much  bother  I  would  like  to 
have  you  furnish  the  committee  the  quantity  of  raw  sugar  from  beets 
which  you  have  manufactured  into  refined  sugar  during  the  time 
you  have  been  at  Yonkers. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  you  that  information. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  in  a  personal  and  business  way,  you  are  chiefly 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  $ugar  from  cane,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  are  refiners,  not  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  I  used  the  word  "  manufacturer  "  th^  same  as 
"  refiner." 

Mr.  Sprecket^.  There  is  a  distinction,  though. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  presume  there  is,  but  we  have  used  them  as  bein^ 
synonymous  or  equal  terms.  If  the  tariff  was  repealed  you  WQuld 
have  much  less  capital  invested  than  at  present,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir;  we  would. 
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Mr.  Malby.  I  am  practicing  the  modern  policies,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  So  that  we  find  that  the  American  people,  according  to 
your  statement,  are  buying  sugar  cheaper  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world  except  Great  Britain,  and  that  they  are  paying  about  60 
cents  per  year  per  capita  more  than  the  British  subjects. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  at  the  same  time  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  being  paid  the  highest  wage  in  every  industry  in  which  they  are 
engaged  of  any  people  upon  the  earth,  are  they  not? 

Sir.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  the  so-called  American  farmer, 
which  consists  largely  of  Asiatic  labor  in  the  beet  fields,  are  paid  any 
more  than  they  are  m  Europe. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  why  mention  the  Asiatic  labor? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Because  they  produce  the  beet  sugar  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Malby.  My  dear  fellow,  I  thought  I  made  my  question  plain. 
I  am  talking  about  the  American  consumer;  not  simply  the  Asiatic 
or  the  Japanese  in  the  beet  fields.  I  am  asking  you  whether  or  not 
the  people  of  these  United  States,  the  90,000,000  people  who  live  here, 
are  not  being  paid  a  higher  wage  than  any  people  on  the  earth,  and 
receiving  their  sugar  for  less  than  any  other  country  on  the  globe, 
except  one? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  cost  of  living  is  less  abroad 
than  it  is  in  this  country,  and  therefore  the  net  result 

Mr.  Malby  (interposing).  I  am  asking  you  about  wages  alone. 
We  will  not  discuss  the  further  economic  question. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Well,  you  want  to  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  Malby.  Are  not  the  wages  in  this  country  higher  than  they 
are  in  any  other  country  in  the  world ;  and  if  not,  in  what  country 
are  wages  higher? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Well,  I  have  known  an  ordinary  laborer  in  the 
Klondike  to  receive  $20  a  day,  but  it  costs  him  $19  a  day  to  live. 

Mr.  Mai^y.  I  am  not  tallang  about  the  Klondike ;  I  am  speaking 
of  the  Nation  at  large. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  are  talking  about  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  talking  about  sugar,  and  I  am  talking  about  the 
Nation  at  large.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  people  of  this  country — 
90,000,000  of  people — I  am  not  talking  aoout  the  fellows  in  the 
Klondike  or  the  Japanese  or  Hindus,  but  I  am  talking  about  the 
90,000,000  of  people  in  this  country.  Are  they  not  receiving  to-day 
a  higher  wage  than  any  other  people  on  earth,  and  buying  their  sugar 
cheaper  than  in  any  other  country  except  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  or  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  have  before  me  the  report  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  on  conditions  of  living  in  the  United  States,  being  United 
States  Senate  Document  No.  38,  which  has  the  following: 

Summarizing  now  tbe  results  of  the  internatioca]  comparison,  it  appears  that 
the  ratio  of  the  weekly  wages  for  certain  occupations  Is  In  the  United  States 
and  England  and  Wales,  respectively,  at  the  date  of  the  two  Inquiries,  243  to 
100  in  the  building  trades;  233  to  100  in  the  engineering  trade;  24tt  to  100  in 
the  printing  trades;  and  232  to  100  in  all  these  trades.  Allowing  for  a  slight 
difference  in  wages  in  England  and  Wales  between  the  date  of  the  two  Inquiries, 
^e  combined  ratio*  would  be  230  to  100. 

That  comparison  is  with  the  wages  paid  in  similar  occupations  in 
the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  It  costs  them  more  to  live,  though.  They  do  not 
get  their  sugar  as  cheap. 

Mr.  Mauby.  Our  income  is  about  two  and  one-third  times  as  much, 
so  I  presume  they  can  stand  it,  and  I  do  not  discover  that  the  gates 
of  Castle  Garden  are  opening  the  other  way  very  much. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  are  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Malby.  Agriculturally,  yes;  otherwise,  not.  You  have  testi- 
fied, and  I  think  very  properly,  and  I  find  no  fault  with  it,  that  you, 
in  conmion  with  the  oflier  refiners,  are  getting  as  good  prices  as  you 
can  under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Malby. 'And  I  take  it  if  the  tariff  was  lowered  or  removed 
your  business  would  be  conducted  along  the  same  lines. 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  Yes,  sir;  you  mean  by  that  we  would  have  the 
world's  market  to  compete  with.  We  would*  have  another  competitor, 
but  we  would  do  the  best  we  could. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  would  do  the  best  you  could  under  the  circum- 
stances. You  would  make  what  money  you  could  legitimately  in  your 
business? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  pay  very  much  atten- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  prices  to  the  consumer;  but  rather,  would 
devote  your  energies  to  ascertaining  how  much  you  could  get  for 
your  product. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  would  be  able  to  sell  for  less  to  tLe  consumer 
by  reason  of  a  larger  product. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  does  not  answer  my  question,  does  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  would  naturally  get  all  we  could  get.  That 
is  true. 

Mr.  Malby.  For  instance,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact, 
and  I  do  so  with  great  respect  and  compliment  at  the  same  time — ^jrou 
testified  your  father  was  connected,  1  think,  with  a  factory  which 
yielded  as  high  as  80  per  cent  in  a  single  year. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  refer  to  that  as  carrying  out  the  suggestion  that  we 
get  what  the  circumstances  will  permit  us  to  get  in  the  regular  course 
of  business. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  was  in  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby..  Now,  do  you  know  what  the  shortage  is  in  the  world's 
supply  this  year? 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  There  is  no  shortage. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  no  shortage? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  has  sugar  gone  up  a  pound  during  the  past 
six  months  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Quite  considerable. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  how  much? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  shortage  is  in  Cuba,  and  not  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Malby.  Very  well.  You  say  there  is  no  shortage  in  the  world's 
supply  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  there  is  a  shortage  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  There  is  a  shortage  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  is  the  shortage  in  Cuba  ? 
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Mr/SpRECKEia.  About  300,000  tons. 
^  Mr.  Malbt.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  sugar  was  selling  for,  s»y 
fits  months  ago — wholesale,  I  mean? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  less  thaa  it 
18  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  reason  do  you  assign  for  the  inc];eas^  in  the 
price? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Natural  reasons  caused  by  supply  and  demajad  ia 
certain  territories-    Bearing  on  the  question  asked  a  moment  a^,  I* 
would  like  to  state  that  here  is  a  circular  of  to-day,  this  mornu^'s 
prices: 

"American,  Howell,  Arbuckle,  and  Warner  advanced  prices,  the 
basis  of  5.35  less  2  per  cent  for  granulated  sugar,  announcing  thqr 
would  only  accept  orders  for  prompt  shipment  for  assortments  on 
contracts.  The  Federal  advanced  to  5.30,  accepting  business  on  that 
basis  for  delayed  delivery,"  meaning  30  days.  That  is  5  cents  a 
liundred  less  tiian  the  Ajuerican,  Arbuckle,  Howell,  and  Warner. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  are  you  quoting  from  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  quoting  from  a  circular  just  issued. 

Mr.  Malby.  A  circular  issued  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  By  James  S.  C;onnelU&  Son,  sugar  brokers,  106 
Wall  Street. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  you  said  something  about  advocating  wiping 
out  the  present  test  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  that  the  polariscopic  test? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  polariscopic  test  and  also  the  Dutch 
standard. 

Mr.  Malby.  Tlie  polariscopic  test  is  the  only  way  by  which  the 
quantity  of  pure  sugar  can  be  ascertained  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Would  it  not  greatly  open  the  door  to  fraud  if  that 
test  were  removed? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  test  opens 
the  door  for  possible  fraud. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  the  people  had  no  way  of  ascertaining  tiie  purity 
of  su^ar  except  by  an  examination  of  the  naked  eye  and  the  tast^ 
would  it  not  enhance  the  opportunity  for  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  No,  sir ;  any  layman  can  weigh  a  pound  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  might  weigh  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  there  might 
be  25  per  cent  of  adulteration. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  more  you  juggle  with  the  ways  of  levying 
your  tariff,  the  more  chance  there  is  for  fraud. 

Mr.  MAftBY.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  a  tariff  matter,  but  is 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there  is  any  adultera- 
tion in  sugar. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir.  My  plan  is  to  put  on  a  specific  duty  and 
know  what  it  is,  and  eliminate  all  the  accessories. 

Mr.  Malay.  My  idea  would  be  that  you  would  simply  open  tjw5 
door  for  such  adulteration  as  mi^ht  be  thought  disadvantageous. 

Mr.  SpRECKEiiS.  Sugar  is  not  adulterated. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  I  did  not  know  but  what  it  might  be. 
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^^r)«i^:l:t-  an*!  :r  can  ^zilj^  ^e  a^i'^:erAi^i  tnr  I«:»w^»rii:j:  the  pcu^iict 

Hlii'ii  aiL«i  th*»  Jiraz.ts=e  as  c^irjz  eciTl^rjed  in  our  b»Kt  del-isw 

Mr.  SPKZirsn^  In  'icr  be^t  n^iL-i^  xnd  CAze  miliar 

Mr.  V*rnT-_  I  wus  Tr:c.'i*irii:^  wzjiz'^-ir  or  ::*:c  ui*rT  irer«  ecipIo7^*d 
in  the  Tineyar»i?  and  imz  ielSs  of  CilifomLi  33  ^i!-- 

Mr.  Swnu.hJLLfe.  I  am  :.:Ii  :r.ir  cLct  ant  c.'X  so  mi^i  t^mirljv^  in 
the  frMit  fel»:fe. 

Mr.  ILviiT-  WeC-  if  t±^3r?  is  a  i::i^i?»n»:it,  tben  :;:  is  onlj  in  d*e^n^? ; 
is  thiC  rizhr ! 

Mr.  SFBZCKiLa.  TTlen  tner  Lit^  r.rri-rg  to  do  in  tlif  be^fc  S^I-is^ 
thev  20  rnro  tie  fnit  'iistrizts. 

Mr.  Maibt-  Tie  ^a^ns  ire  ii-ferent ! 

ilr.  SpseckblSw  T«s. 

ilr.  Malbt-  And  tnev  g»>  frtrcn  cue  5ell  to  ri^  ccler*  wierw^r  rheT 
can  feid  €EirIoTmenri 

Mr.  Sfseckels.  T«.  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Of  ct:.cr?e.  if  they  dii  r<x  bave  work  10  do  in  the 
fc-eet  Sells  they  wocli  Live  to  gv)  5*>£newbeie  et^e^  wo^Ii  ther  n-^v  J 

Mr.  Sfkeckels.  Thev  wocild  stiT  in  Jaran:  thex  wvxilvi  siav  ai 

>•  .  ^  «  « 

home- 
Mr.  Matbt.  Wdl.  I  am  ii*:t  ftire  abo^t  thit.    There  are  didferen»^es 

cf  ocini:n  a^<'Ct   that.     I   was   wondering:  whether  or  e:c    ihese 

lA'::»>rer5  to  whi'^ik  jo^  refer,  whether  they  dii  not  aowpt  Any  kini 

of  «rpI"»Tn:ent  they  wJi  geC  jn^  as  we'd  as  in  the  5i:^:ir  n-cldsw 
Mr.  SPBBCitEi^  They  are  particularly  adapted  fcr  th:ii*  and  I 

gneas  they  pref«e^r  it- 
Mr.  M.%LBT.  Well.  theT  are  no  more  adapte»l  to  that  than  to  wv>rk 

in  the  vineyard  or  orchard! 

Mr.  Spkecioxs.  I  have  never  seen  them  work  on  threshing  lua- 

chines  or  making  hay  or  gatheriiiff  wheat . 

Mr.  Malbt.  There  are  a  lot  ol  people  who  do  not  nsow  hay  ox 

thresh  wheat. 

Mr.  Sfkeckzls.  I  have  never  seai  them  work  in  sugar  lenneries 

or  flonr  mills- 
Mr.  Malbt.  Did  voa  ever  see  them  work  in  anv  other  industry 

than  the  sogar-beet  industry  i 

ilr-  Spkeckzls.  I  have  seen  them  work  in  strawberry  patchasL 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  also  in  grape  fields  f 

Mr.  Spbktkels.  I  have  never  seen  them  work  there.    It  is  p^^ssible 

that  they  do. 
Mr.  Malbt.  Have  voo  ever  visited  a  vinevard  to  see  whether  thev 

m  m  • 

do  or  do  not!  That  is  the  p«3int  about  it.  Do  you  know  whether 
they  do  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Spvecsxls.  Tes,  I  have,  and  I  have  never  seen  them  work 
there.     It  is  barely  possible,  though.  * 

Mr.  ^(albt.  The  photographs  which  you  produced  to-day  ve» 
all  taken  in  California? 

3Ir.  SpxBCKZLa  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  So  you  do  not  know  what  the  conditions  are  in  Idaho 
or  Utah  or  Colorado? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  Only  by  hearsay,  and  I  understand  you  are  will- 
ing to  take  hearsay. 

Mr.  Mauby.  Do  you  know  what  wages  these  men  are  paid  ? 

Mr.  Sprecejxs.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  dare  say  no  more  than  they 
have  to  pay. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  that  is  quite  a  universal  rule,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sfheckels.  That  is  my  experience. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  heard  it  testified  by  Mr.  Oxnard,  of  California,  that 
in  the  beet  field  some  Asiatic  labor  was  employed,  as  well  as  Japan- 
ese, from  necessity,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure 
American  labor  in  sufficient  quantities  and  at  the  times,  to  produce 
and  take  care  of  the  crops.  Have  you  jny  knowledge  upon  that  sub- 
ject, as  to  whether  that  statement  is  correct  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  dare  say  that  is  the  case.  If  that  is  the  case,  I 
do  not  see  how  they  are  going  to  expand  the  beet-sugar  industry 
without  transplanting  Asia  to  the  United  States,  and  if  that  is  to  bJe 
the  policy,  I  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  simply  asking  you.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
going  to  expand,  and  I  leave  that  to  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the 
industry. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Well,  I  believe  Mr.  Oxnard.  He  ought  to  know. 
That  has  not  been  my  experience  in  California. 

Mr.  Malby.  As  I  recall  it,  a  gentleman  from  Colorado,  Mr.  Morey, 
testified  in  substance  that  to-day  no  Asiatic  or  Japanese  labor  was 
employed  in  that  State.  Do  you  know  anything  to  contradict  that 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  told  they  have  Japanese  there  very  largely. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  asking  you  what  you  know.  As  I  recall  it,  Mr. 
Morey  said  they  had  very  Tittle  of  it. 

Mr.  Spreckeijs.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  been  in  the  beet  fields 
of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  the  general  manager  of  the  Michigan  Co. 
stated  they  had  no  Japanese  labor  in  the  Michigan  fields:  do  you 
know  anything  about  the  conditions  there  which  would  tend  to  con- 
tradict that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  May  I  look  at  that  statement  in  the  record?  I 
was  under  the  impression  he  stated  they  had  Russians  there. 

Mr.  Malby.  Am  I  not  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  Raker.  He  claimed  there  were  no  Japanese,  except  a  very  few. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  he  stated  they  did  have  some  Russians,  who  were 
experts,  and  who  came  there  from  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  And  some  Japanese  were  there? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understood  there  were  a  few  there. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  was  my  impression  he  said  there  were  a  few — ^none, 
or  practically  none,  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Well,  they  have  not  all  come  over  from  Japan  yet. 
They  will  get  there  in  time. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  I  am  not  objecting  to  your  adding  anything  you 
wish  about  the  labor  question. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Warren's  testimony  that  a 
good  many  were  imported  and  went  to  Michigan,*but  he  denied  they 
were  imported  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Michigan. 
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Mr.  ]^Ialby.  No,  Judge  Kaker,  he  did  not  make  that  statement.  He 
most  vociferously  denied  that  statement. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  say  that  he  denied  the  statement  absolutely. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Now,  Mr.  Spreckels,  let  us  see  how  this  labor  question 
differs.  What  is  the  character  of  the  laborers  you  employ  in  your 
own  refinery? 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  Largely  Glermans. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  who  else? 

Mr.  SpRECKELfi.  I  think  most  of  them  are  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Maujy.  Well,  I  am  not  asking  whether  they  are  now  American 
citizens  or  not. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  European  labor  exclusively,  if  that  is  what  you 
want  to  know. 

Mr.  Malby.  European  labor,  and  some  from  Poland? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  dare  say. 

Mr.  Malby.  Commonly  called  Pollacks? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir.     Possibly  we  have  a  few. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  some  Italians? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  may  have  a  few,  but  I  do  not  think  we  have 
anv  Italians. 

Mr.  Malby.  WeD,  that  is  what  other  people  have — a  few. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  dare  say  there  might  be  a  few. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  fact,  jou  do  not  inquire  about  the  nationality  of  n 
man  if  he  is  fit  for  the  job? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  so  long  as  he  looks  white. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  acts  white? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  And  acts  white,  and  does  his  day's  labor. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  the  system  you  adopt  is,  so  far  as  you  know^ 
adopted  by  all  the  other  refiners  in  the  country,  if  a  man  is  fit  for 
his  lob  he  is  inven  employment? 

iir.  Spkeci5l8.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  you  have  employment  to  give,  regardless  of  the^ 
land  of  his  nativity  or  when  he  came  here? 

Mr.  SpRECKEiis.  I  would  like  to  supplement  that  statement  by  say^ 
ing  I  am  not  asking  for  protection  for  my  labor.  Because  we  can. 
pay  them  the  same  wages  without  protection. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  I  congratulate  you  that  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kaker.  How  many  Chinamen  have  you  employed  in  youl^ 
institution  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  have  never  had  one. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  it  is  also  in  evidence  that  so  far  as  factory 
help  is  conceited,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  Japanese 
and  the  Hindu  are  practically  excluded,  and  that  their  activities  are 
confined  to  the  fields.  So  far  as  your  observation  goes,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have  not  been  in  the  be^  factories  in  this 
country,  but  in  the  cane  factories  in  Hawaii  they  employ  Japanese 
and  the  Hawaiians. 

Mr.  Maiay.  I  am  not  talking  about  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

]\fr.  'SIaihy.  Hawaii  is  a  long  ways  off.  I  am  talking  about  the 
continent  of  the  United  States,  and  we  will  exclude  Hawaii.    It  has. 
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been  testified  to  that  in  the  factories,  wherever  located  throughout 
the  Union,  California  and  all 

Mr.  SpRtecKELS  (interposing).  That  may  be  true.  I  wiU  not  dis- 
pute it. 

Mr.  Malby  (continuing).  That  the  Japanese  and  the  Hindus  are 
not  employed. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  will  not  dispute  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  have  any  knowledge  to 
dispute  that  fact 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  Mr.  Spreckels,  I  have  a^ed  you  and  you  have 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  furnish  us  with  the  London  wholesale  prices 
of  refined  sugars.  Now,  inasmuch  as  that  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
importance,  and  Mr.  Atkins  has  furnished  the  American  prices  since 
1885,  I  was  wondering  if  you  had  any  way  of  giving  us  the  London 
prices  from  1885  down  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  SpRECKELd*  I  have,  and  I  intend  to  compile  them  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  that. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  but,  as  you  are  aware,  I  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going  down  to  the  office  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  wanted  to  fix  the  date,  because  the  date  fixed  by 
Mj^.  Atkins  seems  to  be  1885,  with  reference  to  the  American  prices, 
and  I  would  like  to  get  the  corresponding  London  prices. 

Mr.  Spreokeus.  I  nave  already  made  a  memorandum  of  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Truman  Palmer  has  compiled  a 
statement  of  prices,  and  I  would  suggest  that  we  call  him  to  swear 
to  this  table,  and  then  ask  Mr.  Spreckels  to  make  a  criticism  of  it, 
or  to  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  want  to  make,  as  to  whether 
the  basis  of  comparison  is  right,  and  the  system  of  cbmputation  is 
ri^t 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  we  can  do  that 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  you  should  do  tiiat^  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  have  got  the  capitalization  of  the  Hawaiian 
l&ugar  Co.  which  was  referred  to  this  morning,  and  it  is  not  two  and 
one-half  millions,  but  it  is  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  you  thijik  that  is  a  mistake? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  is  some  mistake  about  that.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is.  I  asked  Alexander  &  Baldwin,  the  principal  owners,  and 
their  answer  came  back  that  it  was  $10,000,000. 

tEl^TIKOinr  OF  MB.  TB1THAN  G.  FAIMEB. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmer,  what  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Truman  G.  Palmer. 

TTie  Chairman.  Your  address? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Chicago,  111. 

The  Chairman.  Your  occupation? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  am  a  student  of  sugar,  statistics  and  sugar  eco- 
noipics. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  present  connection  with  the  sugar 
business? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Tbc  CuAiMMAS.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Paucek.  I  am  employed  br  the  beet>siigar  people. 

The  CwATKifAx.  Yoa  are  their  expert,  so  to  speak? 

Mr.  Palkek.  I  am  their  student  of  sugar  statistics. 

The  CuAUOLks,  You  are  their  statistical  expert  I  I  simpbr  use 
the  term  -expert"  to  get  before  the  committee  as  to  whatyour 
position  is.    What  is  this  paper? 

Mr.  Palmzk.  That  is  a  table  compiled  fr<»i  C.  Czamikow's  Weekly 
Price  Current  of  London,  and  from  Willett  S:  Gray's  Weekly,  to 
show  the  price  of  refined  sugar,  week  by  week,  during  the  year  1^10. 

The  CHAntHAy.  Are  these  the  wholesale  prices? 

Mr.  Paoox.  Yes. 

The  CeAOUfAX.  In  London  ? 

Mr.  Palxeb.  In  London  and  in  Xew  York. 

The  CHAnocAX.  Is  the  export  price  in  London  given  here? 

Mr.  Patjool  Xo,  sir. 

ITie  Chairxax.  You  have  not  those  figures? 

Mr.  Palmes.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Hambrrrg  export  price  in  here  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Palmzk.  Xo.  sir:  that  is  the  Lixidon  price. 

The  Chaikmax.  In  other  words,  what  the  consumer  in  Cngland 
would  py? 

Mr.  Pauos.  Yes:  what  the  wholesale  grocer  would  pa  v. 

The  Chadmcax-  After  they  have  paid  the  English  duty! 

Mr.  Paluzk.  Yes.  ^r. 

The  CTr%nnfA3i.  You  ha  vie  not  got  the  export  English  price? 

Mr.  Pauox.  Xo.  sir:  I  have  not. 

The  CHAnafAX.  Do  vou  know  what  the  Engli-h  dnty  is  ? 

Mr.  Paljok.  Yes.  sirz  the  highest  English  duty  is  on  ^^-degree 
aaffT.  and  it  is  1  Ailiing  10  pence  per  hundredweight,  which  is  112 


The  CHAntMAX-  Xow.  red-ice  that  to  the  American  cq^valer^t. 

Mr.  Pat.wwl  39.3  eects  per  hundred  jwunds. 

The  CHAnofAX-  As  I  TjiiieTstani  this  does  not  stow  at  what  we 
eoeld  boy  that  sngar  in  I»r.  ivn  ^r  HamoTr?? 

Mr.  Paljos.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  lincViTg: 

The  CHAncMAy.  It  is  JT^t  a  comparison  of  what  it  €*>5t5  the  Eng- 
ISA  ccmscxDer  as  compared  with  the  American  cofL^umer? 

Mr.  PAuncB.  Yes.  ?ir-     I  have  grvec  there  the  price  of  Taie*s 
obcs  and  Lyie's  granilited- 

The  CHAmiASP.  Are  tbsey  snppoeed  to  be  eqiivalent  to  oar  grano- 
latodsuar? 

Mr.  I^uncB.  Lv!e*s  eran^ilated  is  ear^nivalect  to  suuidard  refined 
Igai  in  this  cocntrr.    Th*  ?igar  mon  cocimv-nlv  rsed  in  Ensiaiid 
■  Tate's  ccibes.  hnt  Tate'*  cnb«s  are  hrgher  than  Lyle's  grainlated 
Yoa  win  n^jtice  at  the  bjCtom  there  the  d:iFerc9M!CL 
CflAiKMAjr.  Yes:  these  differezxes  at  the  bo^om  are  Sgrred 

1  aceccnt  of  the  diiferer-^es  in  the  ende  of  sogar! 

Mr.  Pauobl  Yes.  sr:  is  the  way  it  is  pr2  -ip. 

The  CHAixiLUf.  Tate's  cnbes  is  tLe  Ani«r:can  ^ci^ar? 

Mr.  Paljox.  Xo.  scr:  th^jse  are  Tate's  enbes,  nuide  in  Loti:::- 

Tbe  CiTiTawiy.  Tale  s  cnbcs  '^  an  EngS^  srsgar  f 

Mr.  PaunoL  Ye& 
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The  Chairman.  And  Lyle's  granulated  is  the  American  or  its 
equivalent? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  Enrfish.  but  equivalent  to  American  granulated. 

The  Chairman.  And  Tate's  cube  is  higher  than  Lyle's  granulated? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  real  equivalent  of  the  ordinary  American 
granulated  is  Lyle's  granulated  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Spreciusls.  May  I  suggest  that  you  ask  the  witness  whether  it 
is  the  same  style  of  packa^  put  up  in  this  country? 

The  Chairman,  i  es ;  I  will  ask  that  question.  Is  there  any  dif- 
ference in  the  way  the  packages  are  put  up  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  how  they  are  put  up  in  England. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  might  make  a  very  material  difference. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Those  are  the  wholesale  prices.  They  are  not  pack- 
age prices.    They  are  wholesale  prices  by  the  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Are  they  in  barrels  or  in  bags  or  packages  or 
cartons? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  not  carton  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  packed,  even  if  sold  at  wholesale,  in 
a  number  of  different  ways? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  method  of  packing  might  affect  very 
materially  the  price? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  are  only  two  ways  of  packing  sugar  generally, 
except  in  small  packages — ^that  is,  in  barrels  and  bags — and  the  price 
of  the  two  is  very  nearly  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  However,  you  do  not  know  which  this  is? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Are  not  those  quotations  just  like  the  quotations  of 
WillettA  Gray's? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  Willett  &  Gray  make  an  allowance  for  the  way 
sugar  is  packed? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Thev  rive  a  long  list  of  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  give  the  different  figures  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  done  in  this  table.  You  say  the  Eng- 
lish figures  are  taken  from  an  English  journal? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.  And  the  American  figures  are  taken  from  Willett 
&  Gray? 

Mr.  PALBtER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Willett  &  Gray  give  a  different  price  for  ahnost 
every  kind  of  way  sugar  is  packed  and  sold  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  English  periodical  do  that  ?    ' 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  figures  are  not  given  with  reference  to 
that  difference? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  English  sugar  put  up  in  hogsheads?  The 
question  is  suggested  by  one  of  my  colleagues.  Do  you  know  whether 
or  not  the  English  sugar  quoted  here  is  put  up  in  hogsheads  ? 
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Mr.  PALBfEK.  I  think  it  is  in,  hotheads,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Palmer,  what  I  would  like  to  know  about  this  is, 
you  have  produced  here  a  table  of  English  wholesale  prices  of  sugars 
which  are  the  equivalent  of  the  granulated  sugar  in  this  country, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  these  are  the  English  wholesale  prices  on  sugar 
which  correspond  with  the  granulated  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir.  Lyle's  granulated  is  the  same  as  our  granu- 
lated. 

Mr.  Malby.  These  tables  cover  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Pal3££b.  The  calendar  year  of  1910. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  American  prices  are  taken  from  Willett  &  Gray's 
Weekly,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  are. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  the  other  prices  are  taken  from  C.  Czamikow? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Czamikow's  weekly  price  list  corresponds  in  London 
with  Willett  &  Gray's  compilation  in  this  country,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  should  not  say  it  occupies  a  position  by  itself  to 
such  an  extent  as  Willett  &  Gray  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  it  regarded  as  an  authority  ? 

Mr.  Pal&ier.  Yes;  Czamikow  is  the  largest  sugar  broker  in  ths^ 
world,  or  said  to  be. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  notice  here  at  the  bottom  of  the  column  headed* 
"  Lyle's  granulated,  per  100  pounds,"  tiie  figures  72.  What  does  that 
indicate  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  indicates  that,  taking  the  year,  Lyle's  granu* 
lated  was  T2  cents  per  100  pounds  under  the  New  York  wholesale 
price. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  notice  under  the  head  "  Tate's  cube,"  the  figures  86. 
What  does  that  indicate  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  indicates  Tate's  cubes  were  36  cents  under  the 
New  York  price  and  market. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  notice  under  the  headings  "  New  York  price,  stand- 
ard granulated,  per  100  pounds,"  the  figures  4.96.  What  does  that 
indicate? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  the  average  price  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  notice  imder  the  heading,  "  LyWs  granulated,  per 
hundredweight  112  pounds,  per  100  pounds,"  the  figures  4.24.  Wnat 
does  that  indicate? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  the  average  price  for  the  year  of  Lyle's 
granulated. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  notice  under  the  heading  "  Tate's  cubes,  per  hun- 
dredweight 112  pounds,  per  100  pounds,"  the  figures  4.60.  What 
does  that  indicate? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  the  average  annual  price  for  Tate's  cubes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  made  a  compilation  of  the  difference  in 
wholesale  prices  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Uipted  States? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  a  copy  of  tiliose  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  that,  but  I  have  some  of  those 
figures  here. 
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Mr.  Malby.  I  want  to  be  very  brief  about  it.  Will  you  give  to 
the  committee  briefly  your  results?  Assuming  that  the  American 
purchaser  had  been  favored  with  the  English  wholesale  price 
throughout  the  year,  how  much  more  would  he  have  had  to  pay,  with 
the  duty  as  it  is,  and  what  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  entirely 
removed  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Taking  Lyle's  granulated,  it  sold  for  72  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  less  than  American  granulated,  and  allowing  that 
the  British  duty  raised  the  price  of  that  sugar  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
maximum  duty  of  39.3  cents,  then  the  sugar  in  this  country  cost 
more  than  it  did  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  1.113  cents. 

Mr.  Hinds.  More  than  it  would  have  cost  in  the  United  Kingdom 
if  they  had  had  no  duty? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  not  figurinjg  any  difference  in  their  duty.  I  am 
figuring  to  see  what  we  are  paying,  because  of  our  duties. 

Mr.  Malbt.  If  we  had  haa  to  pay  their  price  free  of  all  duties? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  Applying  that  1.113  per  100  pounds  to  our 
total  consumption  in  1910  of  3,282,938  tons 

Mr.  Malby  (interposing).  Gross  tons? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  ^oss  tons — ^would  amount  to  $81,848,644. 
From  that  we  should  deduct  the  estimated  amount  of  duty  acquired 
on  sugar,  amounting  to  $51,771,000,  which  would  leave  $30,052,000 
as  the  total  amount  which  the  duty  on  suffar  is  costing  the  people,  net. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  in  case  they  paid  all  the  duty  which  is  now 
actually  imposed  according  to  the  London  prices? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is,  if  our  people  got  the  sugar  just  as  cheap  as 
the  British  subjects  get  it 

Mr.  Palmer  (interposing) .  They  would  save  $30,000,000. 

Mr.  Malby.  Taking  the  duty  all  off 

Mr.  Palmer  (interposing).  Every  bit  of  it,  taking  it  all  off. 
^  Mr.  Spreckels.  We  then  would  be  buying  sugar  nevertheless  con- 
siderably cheaper  than  the  British  subject  would,  because  they  would 
have  a  duty  to  pay  in  addition  to  that. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  much  as  their  duty  would  amount  to? 
^    Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  39  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Malby.  According  to  his  compilation,  you  would  take  the 
dut^  off  when  you  compute  it  as  to  the  cost  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  on  when  consumed  by 
the  British  subject? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  another  matter,  while  you  are  on  the  stand — 
because  I  am  going  away  to-night,  and  I  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  that  fact — and  that  is  this : 

Have  you  communicated  with  the  various  beet-sugar  refining  fac- 
tories in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  char- 
acter of  their  labor  in  the  factories? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  such  a  statement  before  you  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  not  before  me.    I  have  it  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  have  it  in  Waidiington  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  it  in  substance  m  my  mind. 
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Mr.  Malby.  What  do  you  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman  ?  Shall  we  have 
hun  give  the  substance  or  the  facts? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  witness  waiting  who  was  interrupted 
in  the  middle  of  his  examination,  you  know. 

Mr.  Baker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  in 
addition  to  this  we  have  got  to  go  into  this  matter  with  someone 
that  has  been  on  the  ground  and  knows  these  facts. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  proper  for  him  to  tell  substantially 
what  he  remembers,  if  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Briefly. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes,  briefly ;  what  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  When  Mr.  Lowry's  circular  came  out,  stating  that 
the  labor  employed  in  the  factories  and  in  the  fields  for  the  beet- 
sugar  people  was  practically  all  Japanese,  I  immediately  sent  a  blank 
to  every  company  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  I  have  received  replies 
from  37,  all  but  3,  as  I  recollect.  Summing  those  Up,  there  were 
exactly  7,800  people  employed  in  those  factories  reporting,  and  there 
happened  to  be  exactly  78  Asiatics  out  of  the  7,800. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  is  factory  labor? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes,  as  I  understand,  this  was  factory  labor. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  not  field  labor  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  has  ever  made  any  contention  about  that. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Lowry  made  that  statement  in  his  illustrated  cir- 
cular, that  in  both  field  and  factory  were  these  laborers  employed, 
and  Uiat  it  was  carefully  concealed. 

The  Chairman.  In  his  testimony  he  stated  it  was  only  the  field 
labor. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  was  the  result  of  your  inquiry,  so  far  as  factory 
labor  was  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 
«  Mr.  Malby.  It  was  obtained  in  the  method  which  you  have  de- 
scribed? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  submit  the  blanks  to  the  committee 
if  they  desire. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  further  inquiries  did  you  make,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  As  to  the  field  labor,  I*  can  not  give  the  exact  figures, 
because  they  did  not  happen  to  come  out  in  exact  percentage  as  the 
factory  labor  did.  It  seemed  remarkable  it  should  be  exactly  1  per 
cent.  Of  the  field  labor  furnished  by  factories  to  farmers,  there  were 
less  than  2,000  and  more  than  1,500  white  laborers  furnished  farmers, 
and  less  than  1,000  Asiatics  furnished  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  About  one-third,  or  something  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sprbckels.  But  they  buy  these  beets  that  are  raised  by 
Japanese  companies. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  you  also  make  inquiry  as  to  vha*  price  they  pay 
for  field  labor? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  remember  about  that?. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  As  I  remember,  I  think  $1.60  a  day  was  the  lowest 
one  and  $2.50  the  highest.  The  wage  rates  for  Asiatics  and  whites 
were  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  any  further  data?  Did  you  receive  amy 
further  data? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  was  it,  briefly  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  asked  what  was  the  percentage  of  Asiatic  labor 
employed  in  their  vicinity  irrespective  of  factories.  You  would  have 
to  take  that  up  one  by  one.  It  runs  all  the  way  from  a  fraction  of 
1  per  cent  up  to  as  high  as  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  indicating  that  the  beet-sugar  industry 
did  not  have  a  total  monopoly  in  the  employment  of  Asiatic  labor  ? 

Mr;  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  that  is  all  with  Mr.  Spreckels,  except  this 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  want  to  ask  this  witness  some 
questions.  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  not  do  anything  but  put  in  this 
table;  but  now  that  you  have  him  here  and  he  has  testified  to  a  lot  of 
things  that  have  been  written  to  him  by  people  that  have  an  interest 
and  were  not  sworn,  I  want  to  get  into  mose  things  myself,  because 
so  far  we  have  been  getting  these  things  from  sworn  testimony  and 
not  from  bare  reports  rendered  from  an  agent. 

Mr.  Hinds.  My  only  object  was  to  have  Mr.  Spreckels's  criticism 
on  them,  so  we  could  rectify  our  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  like  a  jury. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Palmer  could  be  cross-examined  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  reliable,  but  his  statement  about 
what  these  people  have  written  him  on  blanks  about  how  much 
labor  they  have  and  that  sort  of  thing 

Mr.  Malby  (interposing).  We  can  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 
I  do  not  think  we  are  concluded  by  this  testimony  on  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  testimony  at  all  on  the 
matter.  . 

Mr.  Malby.  At  the  same  time  it  is  better  than  somebody  that  ha^ 
not  been  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Baker.  Of  course,  I  have  listened  and  said  nothing  thus  far 
about  this  matter.  Personally  I  would  like  to  go  into  that  matter 
as  to  the  individuals  and  the  stfitements  made. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  Mr.  Palmer  when  we  get  back  to 
Washington  and  put  him  on  the  stand  and  go  through  this  matter 
fullv.    I  will  only  question  him  now  briefly. 

Mr.  Raker.  Before  you  pass  on  this — ^what  about  this  testimony 
as  to  labor  conditions,  and  so  forth? 

The  Chairman.  I  can  only  say  that  to  my  mind  it  is  not  worth 
anything. 

Mr.  Rakxjbu  But  it  is  given  here  and  will  be  used  as  "  this  is  the 
condition."  Individually,  and  as  to  the  conditions  existing,  of 
course  I  can  not  submit  that  that  is  the  fact  without  an  examination 
nfi  to  its  source  and  its  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  have  not  held  down  strictly  to  the 
rules  of  evidence.  We  have  heard  hearsay  evidence  on  the  theory 
that  most  of  the  members  of  the  committee  are  trained  legislators 
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and  trained  lawyers,  and  that  we  know  how  to  separate  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  will  have  an  opportunity  to  cross  examine  this 
gentleman  later  !f 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  say  this  is  the  London  wholesale  price  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  considerable  difference  between 
Lyle's  granulated  and  the  ordinary  granulated  in  America,  and  is 
not  the  real  test  of  the  refined  sugar  prices  the  export  prices  at  Ham- 
burg and  London? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  should  say  not. 

The  Chahtman.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  export  prices 
at  London  and  these  wholesale  London  prices  you  have  given  us  ? 

Mr.  Palmer*  I  have  not  examined  the  export  prices. 

The  Chakman.  Is  there  any  difference?  Tell  me  the  fact  about 
that. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chahiman.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chahiman.  You  do  not  know  about  any,  either  this  year  or 
any  year? 

Mr,  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chahiman.  You  have  seen  put  in  this  record  the  export  prices 
for  a  number  of  years  at  Hamburg  and  London? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  seen  the  Hamburg  prices^ 

The  Chahiman.  And  the  London  figures  too,  if  you  have  read  the 
record  closely. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  did  not  notice  that. 

The  Chahtman.  The  export  prices  are  prices  that  vary  very  mate- 
rially ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  they  naturally  would. 

The  Chahiman.  In  other  words,  the  London  export  prices  are 
much  lower  than  these  London  wholesale  prices  which  you  have 
given  us? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  should  be  the 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  If  we  are  buying  sugar  on  the 
London  market,  we  would  be  governed  by  the  export  prices  and 
not  the  London  wholesale  or  retail  prices? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  true. 

The  Chahiman.  Does  the  Sugar  Trust — ^and  when  I  say  that  I 
mean  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  or  any  of  the  other  big 
refineries — export  any  sugar  into  L^pndon? 

Mr,  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chahiman.  If  an  American  purchaser — in  other  words,  if 
Mr.  Spreckels,  of  the  Federal,  were  going  to  buy  sugar  in  London 
or  Hamburg,  he  would  not  take  the  local  price,  either  wholesale  or 
retail,  but  would  take  the  export  price,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  would  buy  raw  sugar;  he  would  not  buy  raw 
sugar  in  London.    He  would  buy  that  in  Hamburg. 

The  Chahiman.  Do  you  say  that  is  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  the  natural  place  where  he  would  buy  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Hamburg  may  be  the  real  market,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
is  it  not,  that  most  of  the  sugar  that  is  bought  and  imported  into 
this  country  is  bought  in  London  and  delivered  from  Hamburg? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Bought  through  London. 

The  Chairman.  Tnat  ds  to  say,  the  trade  is  made  in  London  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Hamburg  agents  are  notified,  and  the 
sugar  shipped  out  from  Hamburg? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. . 

The  Chairman.  And  the  export  price  at  Hamburg  and  London 
is  the  price  we  have  to  figure  on,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  jPalmbr.  They  figure  on  the  Hamburg  price. 

The  Chairman.  The  export  price  at  Hamourg? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  you  do  not  agree 
to  fully.    That  you  have  not  undertaken  to  give  here? 

Mr.  Palmer.  !no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  to  show  merely  what  the  sugar  cost  the 
English  consumer? 

Mr.  Palmer,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  Lyle's  sugar  and  Tate's  sugar  and  carries 
a  duty  of  40  cents  a  hundred  under  the  English  system? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So,  if  all  question  of  the  tariff  were  eliminated 
on  both  sides  of  the  pond,  you  would  take  off  that  40  cents  from  these 
prices  and  get  at  their  real  prices,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh^yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  have  to  be  added  to  your  calculation 
then? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Xo,  I  did  add  that  in  my  calculation. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  what  I  understood  him  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  undertaken  to  make  these  figures  for 
a  series  of  years? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Just  for  one  year  only  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  did  not  happen  to  have  the  Czamikow  circulars 
for  a  series  of  years  back.  Tnis  has  nothing  to  do  with  showing 
what  we  could  or  could  not  buy  sugar  for.  It  was  simply  what  they 
are  paying  for  sugar,  what  the  consumer  pays  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  looking  at  this  thing  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  American  consumer  only.  If  you  do  that,  you  would  take  the 
export  prices  instead  of  these  prices  you  have  given?  You  would 
taxe  the  Hamburg  export  prices  for  this  year,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  another  error  you  are  likely  to  fall  into  on 
the  Hamburg  export  price.  The  German  and  Austrian  granulated 
sugars  are  not  w^orth  as  much  money  as  the  American  granulated  or 
Lyle's  CTanulated. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  English  sugars  are  worth  more? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  more  than  the  American. 

The  Chairman.  Not  more  than  the  average  American  granulated? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  more  than  the  standard  granulated. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  Mr.  Thomas's  testimony,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  heard  a  portion  of  it. 
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The  Chaibman.  And  you  heard  him  make  allowance  for  that 
difference  in  grade  at  Hamburg,  did  you  not,  in  the  calculation  he 
submitted  t 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  do  not  remember  of  his  making  it. 

The  Chaibman.  He  did  make  it. 

Mr.  PAiiMEB.  I  know  the  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  a 
difference  of  15  cents  a  hundred. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  thev  make  25  cents;  that  is  my  recoUec 
tion.  I  know  he  made  an  allowance  in  that  calculation  which  he 
submitted.    You  would  say  25  cents  was  full  liberal,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Palmi».  Yes;  I  should. 

The  Chaibman.  Figuring  that  difference,  the  Hamburg  price 
would  be  the  real  thing  that  ought  to  be  the  measure  of  mterest 
to  the  American  consumer? 

Mr.  Pai^meb.  If  you  figure  only  from  the  American  consumers' 
standpoint. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  I  say.  Figuring  on  that  basis,  do 
Tou  mean  to  say  that  $80,000,000  a  year  is  all  the  difference  has 
Seen  on  the  account  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  For  the  same  grade  of  sugar. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  say  that  ?  You  take  the  Hamburg  prices 
for  1910  and  put  your  reputation  as  a  sugar  statistician  on  that 
statement? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  am  not  taking  Hamburg. 

The  Chaibman.  Making  the  allowance — ^taking  the  Hamburg  ex- 
port price,  which  you  say  is  a  proper  price,  and  looking  at  it  solely 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  interest  of  the  American  consumer,  ana 
taking  the  Hamburg  export  price  for  1910  as  a  basis,  with  proper 
allowance  for  the  small  difference  which  you  say  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  figures  at  15  cents  on  account  of  difference  in  the 

Sudes  of  sugar — would  you  say  $80,000,000  is  all  the  tariff  had  cost 
e  American  consumers? 

Mr.  Palmxr,  I  can  not  say  that  until  I  have  figured  it  out. 
The  Chaibman.  It  figures  out  on  that  basis,  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  true  basis,  though  other  members  of  the  committee  might 
think  differently. 

We  will  excuse  you,  Mr.  Palmer,  and  will  hear  from  you  further 
at  Washington  later. 
(Witness  excused.) 
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Difference  hetween  New  York  and  Lond<m  wholesale  price  of  refined  suffar, 

[London  pricey  from  C.  Csamikow's  Weekly  Price  Cuirent.    New  York  prices  from  WiUett  dc  Grays' 

Weekly.    Compiled  by  Truman  Q.  Palmer.] 


Year. 


Mar. 


1910. 

Jan.  6 
13 
20 
27 

Feb.  3 
10 
17 
24 
8 
10 
17 
24 
31 

Apr.  7 
14 
21 
28 

May  6 
13 
19 
26 

June    2 

9 

16 

23 

80 

July  7 
14 
21 
28 

Ang.  4 
U 
18 
25 

Sept.  1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

Oct  6 
13 
20 
27 

Not.  3 
10 
17 
24 

Dec.     1 

8 

15 

22 

20 


London  prices. 


Tate's  cubes. 


Perhun- 

dred- 

weifdtit 

(112 
pounds). 


«. 

21 
21 

21      6 
21      6 


21 
21 
21 


23 
23 
23 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 


23 
23 
23 


21 
20 


18 
17 
17 
17 
17 


Ji 


6 
6 
9 


22  3 

22  0 

23  3 
23  3 
23  3 
23  4i 
23  4: 
28  1 
22  10 

22  10 

23  1 
23  8 
23  3 


5 
8 
0 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


22     9 
22     9 


0 
0 
0 


22  6 

22  6 

22  0 

21  6 


0 
0 


19      6 
19     0 


0 
9 
9 
9 
9 


17  6 

17  6 

17  6 

17  6 

17  6 


Per  100 
pounds. 


$4,527 
4.634 
4.607 
4.607 
4.607 
4.607 
4.661 
4.768 
4.875 
4.982 
4.962 
4.962 
5.009 
5.009 
4.055 
4.901 
4.901 
4.055 
4.962 
4.968 
5.035 
4.982 
4.927 
4878 
4.875 
4.875 
4.875 
4.875 
4875 
4875 
4875 
4927 
4977 
4927 
4821 
4  821 
4  713 
4607 
4500 
4285 
4178 
4071 
3.964 
3.803 
3.803 
3.803 
3.803 
3.750 
3.750 
3.750 
3.750 
3.750 

460 


Lyle's  granulated. 


Per  hun- 
dred- 
weight 

(112 
pounds). 


PerlOO 
poimds. 


$4,096 
4152 
4125 
4125 
4152 
4152 
4206 
4285 
4419 
4473 
4473 
450 
4527 
4554 
450 
450 
4527 
4607 
4634 
4634 
4718 
4661 
4607 
4554 
4  527 
4580 
4580 
4554 
4  554 
4580 
4607 
4713 
4  713 
4  661 
4554 
450 
4285 
4  232 
4071 
3.857 
3.857 
3.857 
3.508 
3.482 
3.482 
3.482 
3.482 
3.482 
3.482 
3.482 
3.482 
3.482 

424 


New 
York 
price. 


Standard 
granu- 
lated. 


PerlOO 
pounds. 


$4.80 
490 
490 
490 
490 
490 
400 
5.00 
5.10 
5.20 
5.20 
5.20 
5.10 
5.10 
5.06 
5.10 
5.10 
5.06 
5.20 
5.20 
5.20 
495 
5.10 
5.10 
5.10 
5.00 
5.05 
5.05 
5.10 
5.10 
5.05 
5.10 


10 
20 
20 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
485 
4  76 
470 
455 
455 
455 
455 
455 
4ft 
4  75 
4  75 
475 

496 


Difference  between 
New  York  gran- 
ulated and— 


Lyle's 
Tate's  I  granu- 
cubes.    I    lated. 


^ 


PerlOO     PerlOO  i 
pounds.  I  pounds. 


$0.27 
.27 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.24 
.23 
.23 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.09 
.00 
.10 
.19 
.19 
.10 
.22 
.22 
.16  t 

-.03  ; 
.17 
.23  I 
.23  , 
.13  I 
.18! 
.18  I 
.23 
.23 
.18 
.17 
.17 
.27 
.38 
.18 
.29 
.40 
.51 
.71 
.67 
.69 
.74 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.76 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 

.86 


$0.71 

.75 

.78 

.78 

.75 

.76 

.70 

.71 

.69 

.74 

.74 

.71 

.58 

.56 

•  56 

.61 

.58 

.45 

.57 

.57 

.48 

.39 

.50 

.55 

.57 

.42 

.47 

.50 

.55 

.52 

.45 

.41 

.41 

.54 

.65 

.51 

.71 

.77 

.93 

1.15 

1.00 

.89 

Ml 

L07 

1.07 

1.07 

L07 

L07 

1.07 

L27 

1.27 

L27 


.72 
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k^>   VM% 


Ifir.  Sff«KCK23L&.  Ton  7Tb3i  iicard  the  su-TcaneDT  xbai  Mr.  P&lmflr 
Hit  it  xiiia  "Hiere  verr  no  surntii?  t^g^onec!  in  EMri^nd  frnm  this 


fl'UL  LJDnnii3>  T?    iiiMiin  2r»^'.o<«<«  h;.rSi.  1«m    >fnrod*^  <*:i:*ii    rlir  jiri:^  tor  The  "nioSt 

Mr,  ILaxst.  ^Wiierf  3o  T-rin  n^T.k  thai  cscm^  frv-nn,  Mr.  Sprerttek* 

Mr.  SffTEBCE£L£.  Tin*  Fi»aera]  ^oii  scane^  and  the  AmenrAX  Snxrar 
EtEiizu:  Cvi-  Sf»ia  "renr  iarxr^^T, 

Mr,  Maxst,  TiiBi  voTLjd  -s^eem  to  iudiraTe  si^rflT  ir  lFlTiif5iiT)5  at 
tLai  tiof  vas  attain  a«  Lirn  ts  te  the  TTTiitf  d  S^tes.  voi:li  it  uM? 

Mr.  Srz£CEi:L&.  Xo:  t»f*^jiTi«ie  jcm  ^et  a  dravbaci, 

Tiie  CsAiEM_a3f-  Was  there  a  dravbaci^  Addir^  iJjat  drfc'wback 
Xo  iii*f  --..^»i».  'je:  c^  kD^»w  -v  hai  ihin  irw 

Mr.  SnsicKELA.  I«.;»r»/ 

The  Caxnatof.  Wliai  di3  Ton  realise  for  n  in  KT.rla.i^u  ? 

Mr.  SimiJi"EZX&.  l./J»  f.  cu  It  plus  tht  dra'w^hart 

TTie  Csjuziojf-  In  ^ithtr  '•rc»rdf^  tou  r^t  frr»m  Er^rlftr^d  A,f^5  aT>*J 
frc#m  lie  G^rr-smDeiii  the  diitT.  ai>3  the  rwc^  thir.rs  t.->pf»ther  T^iacJe 
the  total  which  tc»ti  ff->i  <:»"3i  of  the  sL^ar, 

Mr.  Smic£EL&.  r*r«3f«e:T- 

Mr.  Mjo^t-  I  hai^  dif*e<:T^ered  that  whether  h  i?  or.  >i;xrar  T3i>,:ie  c>r 
DcC  mliDosi  OE  ererr  arii'3e  in  coTr,r.-)c>!D  iise^  htztter  ar.d  cheej^e  utid 
Foe*r.  for  iii5tiai>?ie,  strarige  as  it  may  gefin.  it  dt>es  Tic»t  r.'.?.ke»Jir.y 
cLflereuce  what  the  t.an5  is.  there  is  a  linle  expc»Tted  from  ot)^ 
countiy  to  the  other.  For  in^tajioe,  I  saw  the  other  dar,  in  a  >T«eec}i 
made  bj  c*dc  of  the  United  Slates  Senaiors.  there  was  ini]x>rtOv1  into 
Camadal  as  I  recalL  fffo>:»0  pc^'jnis  of  cheese,  ret  theiv  was  exported 
from  Canada  nx»re  than  i*VM»>  pounds  of  che«ese  to  the  United 
States.  Scwne  persioc  has  a  nc<iion  be  wants  American  cheese*  and 
will  bnr  k.  do  matter  what  the  price  is. 

Mr.  Sprerkels.  there  is  one  q^jestion  I  want  to  ask  abont  this  exhibit 
offered  by  Mr.  Palmer,  and  I  do  not  know  that  yon  are  a  We  to  lell  me 
even  that — as  to  whether  or  not  Toa  coTiCiir  ihat  these  are  the  whole- 
sale prices  in  England  -during  the  year  IVIO. 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  Xo.  sir:  I  do  not  concur  in  it  betntusje  I  do  nt>l 
know.  I  did  not  make  np  the  statement.  I  am  willing  to  make  up 
my  own  statements. 

*Mr.  Maibt-  Do  voo  concur  with  Mr.  Palmer  about  the  srades 
being  the  same  i 

Mr.  Spbbckels.  No,  sir:  I  do  not, 

Mr.  ilALBT.  You  do  not  concur  f 

Mr-  Spmeckbls.  Xo.  sir:  I  do  not.  nor  as  to  the  size  of  the  packagie^^ 
both  being  different. 
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Mr.  Maiby,  I  do  not  know  that  he  spoke  about  packages. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  he  said  so. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Let  us  take  one  thing  at  a  time.  His  statement  was 
that  the  Lyle's  granulated  in  England  corresponded  with  what  is 
called  the  standard  ffranulated  in  the  United  States.  Do  you  agree 
with  that  statement  f 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  In  the  first  place,  Lyle's  sugar  and  also  Tate's 
sugar  are  more  or  less  proprietary  brands,  and  the  ^ades  are  quite 
dinerent,  and  are  not  the  same  grades  of  sugar  as  useain  this  country. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  proprietary  brands  "  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  name  of  Tate's  will  command  a  higher  price 
than  anyone's  else,  because  in  Europe  hundreds  of  factories 

Mr.  Malby  (interposing).  Is  that  also  true  about  Lyle's  granu- 
lated ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir ;  both. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  think  that  commands  a  higher  price? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  By  reason  of  bein^  Lyle's. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  commands  a  higher  price  than  the  standard 
granulated  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  you  marked  that  same  sugar  with  the  name  of 
"John  Smith's  refinery  "  on  it,  I  dare  say  you  would  not  get  within 
a  quarter  of  a  cent  of  a  pound  on  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Let  me  ask  this  question':  What  standard  of  granu- 
lated sugar  in  England  does  correspond  with  the  standard  granu- 
lated of  the  United  States?    What  is  that  brand ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  None.  I  have  not  seen  any  in  Europe,  and  I  have 
traveled  very  extensively 

Mr.  Malby  (interposmg).  Then,  when  we  are  trying  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  wholesale  price  in  London,  or  the  wnolesale  price  in 
Hamburg,  so  as  to  compare  it  with  the  American  price,  what  grade 
or  character  or  name  of  sugar  do  we  search  for  in  order  to  make  that 
comjparison  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  German  granulated.  The  Hamburg  market  is  the 
market. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  a  market  for  German  granulated  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  But,  suppose  we  wanted  to  make  a  comparison  with 
the  English  market,  because  all  the  other  witnesses  have  referred  to 
London  as  being  the  world's  market,  what  do  we  call  for  there? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  You  have  not  got  the  identical  thing.  You  have 
not  got  it  in  England. 

]M&.  Malby.  Do  you  say  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  make  comparison 
with? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  None  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  England. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  your  judgment  about  the  matter? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  not  Lyle's  the  nearest  to  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  Not  what  I  have  seen 
of  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  here  is  what  is  called  the  standard  medium 
granulated.    Does  that  more  correctly  represent  it? 
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Mr.  Sfbeckbus.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  merely  a  name.  I  would 
have  to  see  the  srade  of  sugar  to  compare.    I  can  not  tell  by  name. 

Mr.  Malby.  lou  do  not  recognize  the  brand  by  the  name?  Here 
also  is  a  quotation  for  ''fine  granulated."  Are  you  familiar  with 
that,  or  what  that  has  reference  to? 

Mr.  SpRECKia^.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  American  market,  you  mean?  If 
so,  I  do. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Of  course,  the  granulated  sugar  you  buy  in  Ham- 
burg is  beet  sugar ;  all  from  beets. 

Aur.  Sfreckei^.  It  is  beet  su^ar. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  sold  at  a  less  price  in  this  country  at  wholesale 
and  retail  also. 

Mr.  Sfreck£lb.  Saw  sugar,  but  not  refined.  There  is  a  distinction 
between  refined  sugar  and  the  wash  sugar,  if  that  is  what  you  have 
reference  to. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  have  reference  to  this :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  this 
country  refined  beet  sugar  sells  for  a  less  price  than  refined  cane 
sugar? 

Mr.  Sfbeckeub.  So-called  refined,  but  they  do  not  refine  sugar  to 
my  way  of  thinlHng  of  refining.  Strictly  speaking,  they  are  not 
refined  sugars,  but  they  are  wash  sugars.    There  is  a  distinction. 

Mr.  Malby.  Whatever  sugar  they  put  upon  the  market  they  call 
it  the  beet  granulated  sugar? 

Mr.  Sps£CK£LS.  Beet  granulated  sugar  does  not  compare  with  the 
refined  sugar,  and  they  make  a  difference  in  the  price  generally  of 
10  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  the  testimony  is  from  10  to  20  cents. 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  I  have  seen  it  10  to  20  to  30,  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
there  is  a  concession. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  not  speaking  as  to  the  quality,  but  the  American 
beet  sugar  is  the  same  as  the  German  beet  sugar,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sfkeckeus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  there  will  be  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Sprbckels.  No;  you  can  compare  the  two.  That  is  the  only 
comparison  you  can  make  between  the  two,  and  for  that  you  have 
to  go  to  Hamburg  and  not  to  London. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  all  the  witnesses,  as  I  recall  it,  referred  to  the 
London  price. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Of  course,  they  naturally  want  to  refer  to  the  most 
favorable  point.    They  are  putting  in  the(r  side  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Malby.  However,  the  London  price  is  really  the  German 
sucar,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  Where  do  they  get  their  sugar?  They  do  not  raise 
anv  of  their  own? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  refine  it.  Tate's  refine  sugar  and  Lvle's 
refine  sugar,  and  in  addition  to  that  an  enormous  amount  comes  £rom 
Grermany  in  the  shape  of  what  I  call  wash  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chatrman.  A  ^ood  many  references,  Mr.  Spreckels,  has  been 
made  during  this  hearing  to  London  prices,  and  I  think  Mr.  Lowry, 
for  instance,  from  your  conceni,  said  they  bought  through  London 
when  they  bought,  and  the  deliveries  were  made  rrom  Hamburg? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  deliverv  is  made  from  Hamburg. 
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The  Chairman.  Although  the  contract  might  be  made  with  a  Lon- 
don broker? 

Mr.  Sfbecksls.  Yes,  to  buy  the  raw  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  from  London  or  Hamburg? 

Mr.  Spreokels.  We  Duy  through  London  and  ship  from  Hamburg. 

The  Chairman.  You  ouy  through  London  and  ship  from  Ham- 
burg? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  German  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  buy  refined  sugar  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Spreokels.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  were  in  the  business  of  refining? 

Mr.  Spreokels.  We  do  our  own  refining. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  considerable  amount  of  granulated  im- 
ported into  this  country— standard  granulated  or  refined,  or  its 
equivalent? 

Mr.  Spreokels.  It  is  so  infinitesimal — I  think  less  than  1,000  tons 
per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  The  treasurer  says  it  raises  about  $80,000  of 
revenue? 

Mr.  Spreokels.  I  do  not  think  it  is  that  much. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  think  Mr.  Gilmore  was  the  man  who  testified  before 
us  that  the  London  market  was  the  one.  Mr.  Gilmore  belongs  to 
Arbuckle. 

The  Chairman.  My  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gil- 
more and  Mr.  Lyle  also,  I  think,  agreed  the  London  prices  were 
quoted,  and  they  were  bought  on  the  London  market,  in  a  way. 

Mr.  Spreokels.  On  the  exchange  in  London,  but  when  you  buy  you 
buy  through  London. 

The  Chairman.  For  delivery  from  Hamburg? 

Mr.  Spreokels.  Yes.  The  letters  of  credit  are  all  issued  through 
London — issued  on  London,  and  bought  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Gilmore's  testimony  was  a  little  different  from 
that,  I  think.  I  questioned  him  as  to  where  the  world's  market  was 
that  fixed  the  price  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gilmore  said  this : 

Mr.  (JiLMORE.  There  is  no  world's  ninrket,  iinles^s  you  find  it  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Hinds.  ITnless  you  find  it  In  New  York? 

Mr.  GiLMOBE.  And  I  do  not  tbink  it  Is  embracing  the  world  at  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  we  bare  been  a  little  misled  in  assuming  that  Hamburg  as 
a  market  was  the  world's  market  for  sugar? 

Mr.  Gilmore.  I  suppose  it  is  the  most  important  for  beets. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Before  you  have  any  dealings  in  sugar  in  New  York,  do  you 
usually  want  to  know  what  the  Hamburg  market  Is? 

Mr.  GiLMOBK.  No;  we  get  the  London  quotations. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  we  may  say  for  your  business  Lond<Hi  is  the  central  market? 

Mr.  GiLMOBE.  That  is  where  we  get  our  information  on  European  beets. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  you  have  to  take  that  into  account  very  closely  In  your 
business. 

Mr.  GiLMOBE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  London,  how  are  those  sales  usually  made?  Are  they  made 
In  auction  rooms  or  by  private  arrangement? 

Mr.  Gilmore.  They  are  made  In  the  exchange;  they  have  an  exchange. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  hare  a  sugar  exchange? 

Mr.  GiLMOBK.  Yes,  they  have ;  and  they  have  a  curb.  too. 
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Mr.  Gilmore  seemed  to  give  us  that  impression,  and  my  recollection 
is  Mr.  Lowry  practically  corroborated  hun,  that  they  get  the  London 
prices  probably  in  the  initial  stages,  or  at  least  th^  transaction  was 
negotiated  in  London? 

Mr.  SpreckeliS.  Negotiated  in  London,  with  shipmeiits  from  Ham- 
burg. 

The  Chatrman.  Which  price  controls,  the  Hamburg  price  or  the 
London  price? 

Air.  Spreckeus.  The  Hamburg  price,  because  that  is  the  origin  of 
the  sugar.  Hamburg  prices  are  i.  o.  b.  They  quote  the  Hamburg 
prices  f.  o.  b.  in  the  London  Exchange. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  free  on  board  ship? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  When  they  have  the  beet  sugar  sale  in  London  they 
quote  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  that  London  price  is  nevertheless  fixed  in  London, 
is  it  not  ?  Anything  they  get  frwn  Hamburg  is  merely  advisoir  to 
them,  as  London  in  turn  is  advisory  to  you  here  in  New  York.  It  is 
not  an  absolute  price  that  you  follow  slavishly  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  London;  no. 

Mr.  Hinds.  London  does  not  follow  Hamburg  slavishly,,  does  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Oh,  ves. 

Mr.  Hinds.  New  York  follows  London,  but  you  do  not  follow 
London  slavishly?  You  fix  the  price  here,  but  you  take  into  account 
the  London  price  when  you  have  it.  That  is  Mr.  GUmore's  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  Spreckeia  No,  the  London  price  is  a  quotation  of  sugar 
1  o.  b.  at  Hamburg. 

Mr.  MaIiBT.  Fixed  at  London  ? 

Mr.  Sprbgk£L<8.  Fixed  at  London. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Then  what  function  does  the  London  Sugar  Exchange 
have  except  a  mere  registering  function  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  all,  practically  a  registry.  But  the  initial 
point  of  shipment  is  Hamburg. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  buy  sugar  in  London,  they  deliver  from 
Hamburg? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  or  they  may  driver  from  Austria,  down 
to  Trieste,  or  wherever  it  may  be,  or  up  in  the  Belgium  ports. 

Mr.  HiNDB.  If  you  bought  cotton  in  New'  York,  it  mi^bt  be  de- 
Uvered  from  Savannah,  but  the  sale  price  would  be  the  New  York 
Exdianse  price. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  have  no  exchange  here. 

Mr.  Hn7D6.  Take  it  at  New  Orleans.  I  think  they  have  one  there, 
have  they  not? 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  There  is  a  cotton  exdiange  here,  but  no  sugar  ex- 
change. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  not  of  itaelf  significant,  is  it  ?  If  you  should 
buy  cotton  in  New  York  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  it 
might  be  cotton  that  would  be  delivered  from  Savannah  or  from 
New  Orleans  or  from  Wilmington,  might  it  not  t 

Mr.  Spreckels.  You  buy  cotton  in  London  delivered  from  Savan- 
nah, or  wherever  it  may  oome  from.    It  is  merely  an  excfaanee 

Mr.  Hinds  (interposing).  That  Iiondon  market  would  be  where 
the  price  was  fixed  ? 

Mr.  SPRBCKSLii.  The  London  market  fixes  it  for  Hamburg. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  Is  not  that  the  same  as  to  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  but  the  London  price  as  quoted  by  Czamikow 
is  for  granulated  sugar  in  London,  the  actual  sugar  in  London,  and 
does  not  deal  with  the  Hamburg  price.  If  you  want  to  get  the 
Hamburg  price,  that  is  the  real  price  you  want. 

Mr.  hSnds.  This  sugar  you  are  tallring  about  in  Hamburg  is  raw 
suear,  is  it  not?  • 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  the  prices  Mr.  Palmer  gave  us  were  refined  sugar 
prices. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  He  gave  you  Lyle's  and  Tate's. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Those  are  local  refined  sugars  in  England.  Those 
sugai*s  command  generallv,  I  believe,  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  above 
the  market  by  reason  oi  being  labeled  '^Tate's"  or  being  labeled 
^'  Lyle's,''  because  the  demand  is  for  that  particular  grade. 

Mr.  Malbt.  You  say  a  quarter  of  a  cent  above  the  market? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir ;  they  command  a  higher  price. 

Mr.  Malay.  Above  what  sugar?    What  is  the  name  of  the  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Tate's  cube. 

Mr.  Malbt.  No ;  what  is  the  name  of  that  sugar  which  is  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  lower  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is  higher,  I  say. 

Mr.  Malbt.  You  say  that  Tate's  cubes  are  higher.  Now,  they  are 
hiffher  than  what  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Higher  than  the  German  cubes,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  I  want  to  know  the 
name  of  the  sugar  than  which  it  is  a  Quarter  of  a  cent  hiriier. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Cube  sugar  markea  with  Tate's  brand  on  com- 
mands a  higher  price  than  ainr  other  sugar  in  the  market 

The  Chairman.  You  said  Lyle's  was  a  quarter  of  a  point  above 
the  ordinary  standard  American  granulated. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  quarts  of  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  But  substantially  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  little  higher  than  the  American  ordinary 
granulated  sugar.    Is  that  the  ideal 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know  just  what  their  price  is,  but  I  say 
it  is  higher  than  the  German  granulated. 

The  Chairman.  You  compared  it,  when  you  gave  that  estimate, 
with  German  granulated. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Hamburg  is  the  only  market  that  should  be  used  in 
the  comparison. 

Mr.  HiND0.  You  say  that  Lyle's  granulated  is  about  a  quarter  of 
a  cent  higher  than 

Mr.  Spreckels  (interposing) .  By  reason  of  the  brand. 

Mr.  Hinds.  HSgner  in  England  than  the  common  ordinary  sugar 
of  England  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  common  ordinary  sugar  of  England  is  the 
granulated,  which  would  compare  with  the  American  granulated 
sugar — ^is  imported  from  Gtermanv  and  is  not  made  in  En^andt 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  is  a  quarter  oi  a  cent  less  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  out  for  that  sugar  you  would  go  to  Ham- 
burg, and  you  would  not  go  to  England.    In  other  wonb,  if  I  w^e 
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to  import  refined  sugar  I  would  not  think  of  buying  Tate's  or  Lyle's 
sugar,  because  I  can  get  an  article  ^ust  as  satisfactory  and  ju^  as 
good  and  better  suited  for  the  American  market  than  either  of  those 
sugars  and  at  a  lesser  price. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  Tate's  cane  or  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  He  refines  both. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  would  make  the  ordinary  sugar  of  England 
about  1  cent  under  the  ordinary  sugar  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  quite  follow  that  reasoning. 

Mr.  Hinds,  Lyle's  was  72  cents  under  our  standard  granulated. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Three-jjuarters  of  a  cent  lower. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  without  allowing  for  the  duty  at  all? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  without  allowing  for  the  duty  at  all? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Then  you  say  the  ordinary  sugar  would  be  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  below  that.  That  would  make  the  ordinary  sugar  of  Ger- 
many about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  below  our  standard  granulated? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  ordinary  sugar  of  England  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  English  tariff  is  about  3.9  cents  a  pound,  and 
our  tariff  is  1.68.    Ought  not  England's  sugar  to  be  1.30  under  ours? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Lo^  of  things  ought  to  be  that  sometimes  are  not. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Why  would  not  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  the  cost  of  refining  greater  in  England  than  here? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  is  the  reason  of  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  they  pursue  the  modern  methods.     ^ 

Mr.  Hinds.  Thev  do  not  PJirsue  moaem  methods? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir.    They  do  not  refine  in  such  large  capacity. 

Mr.  Hinds.  If  thev  gave  them  a  little  free  trade,  might  it  not  im- 
prove their  methods? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  it  would,  and  I  think  if  you  gave  us  free 
trade  we  would  have  the  English  market. 

Mr.  Hinds.  If  you  gave  meir  refiners  a  little  free  trade  might  it 
not  improve  their  methods? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  it  would,  and  if  you  give  us  free  trade  we 
will  have  the  English  market  if  they  do  not 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  we,  with  1.68  duty,  are  a  little  more  skillful  than 
they  with  3.9. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  exercise  more  care  because  our  duty  and  waste 
is  greater,  so  that  in  sugar  refining  progress  toward  free  trade  in- 
duces carelessness?  I  have  seen  sugar  refiners  of  England  that  I  do 
not  think  could  exist  at  all  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  in  sugar  refining  progress  toward  free  trade 
produces  carelessness?     Is  that  your  idea? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  No;  to  the  contrary.  If  they  had  free  trade  they 
would  be  compelled  to  get  their  houses  in  order  to  compete,  and  the 
tendency  would  be,  if  they  had  free  trade,  to  get  a  better  refinery. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  point  I  was  making,  Mr.  Spreckels,  was  this: 
They  are  within  0.39  of  a  cent  cf  free  trade,  and  we  are  within  1.68. 
That  is,  we  are  farther  away  than  they  are,  and  yet  our  refineries  are 
superior  to  theirs. 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  we  have  a  larger  capacity,  and  the  larger  the 
capacity  the  less  the  cost  per  unit,  and  if  you  give  us  free  trade  we 
will  double  our  capacity  again  and  make  it  still  cheaper  to  the  con- 
suiner. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  are  nearer  free  trade  than  we? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  are  lote  of  things  the  English  do  not  do 
that  I  think  they  ought  to  do,  but  I  am  not  running  the  English 
Government. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Are  there  not  a  lot  of  other  questions  besides  the  ques- 
tion' of  free  trade  in  the  matter  of  the  industries  of  that  country  ? 
Is  it  as  important  as  we  think  it  is  for  the  improvement  of  our 
industry  ?    Is  free  trade  as  important  as  we  think  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  free  trade  is  very  important  for  us. 

Mr.  HiKDS.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Raker,  you  may  proceed  if  you  have  any- 
thing farther. 

Mr.  Malby.  Inasmuch  as  we  seem  to  have  not  quite  li^ht  enough 
on  the  foreign  markets,  we  have  asked  you  for  the  London  whole- 
sale prices  of  granulated  sugar  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Atkins's  fig- 
ures on  the  American  prices,  since  1885. 

The  Chairman.  The  London  export  price,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Malb^".  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  export  price  is  what  you  want? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think,  in  view  of  what  you  say  about  Hamburg,  you 
had  better  also  add  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Hamburg  is  the  thing  we  want 

Mr.  Spreckles.  Yes,  I  think  Hamburg  is  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Malby.  Let  us  have  both  of  than  and  we  can  tiien  see  whatr 
we  want. 

Mr.  SpRECKSLfi.  It  will  take  some  little  time  to  compile  that,  but  I 
will  send  it  to  you  as  soon  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Spreckels,  what  time  did  you  first  go  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  to  become  acquainted  with  the  conditions  there? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  1876, 1  think,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Kaker.  How  long  were  you  there? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Immediately  after  the  enactment  of  the  treaty- 
of  reciprocity  between  that  country  and  this. 

Mr.  Kaker.  1876. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  lone  did  you  stay  there  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Spreckbls.  At  that  time  I  did  not  stay  there  very  long.  I 
think  only  about  three  months. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  did  you  m  back  the  next  time? 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  I  went  back  several  times,  until  finally  I  became 
interested  in  business  down  there,  and  then  I  was  there  most  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  did  you  become  engaged  in  business  ? 

Mr.  Spregksls.  I  think  it  was  in  1893. 

Mr.  Raker.  Were  you  on  the  island  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
before  1893  to  become  acquainted  with  the  raiaing  of  cane  ? 

Mr.  Spr£CK£us.  I  was. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  cutting  of  the  cane  and  taking  it  to  the  milll 
and  manufacturing  and  shipping  the  product  ? 

Mr.  Sfbbckels.  I  was. 
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)£r.  Bakeb.  You  saw  the  method  and  manneF  ef  its  efthiTation  and 
manufaetim? 

llr.  Spreckels.  I  did. 

Mr.  "RAKEg,  At  that  time^  and  before  1896,  was  there  any  refining 
at  all  on  the  island  ? 

Mr.  Spkeckelsw  No  reiaing ;  only  the  prodncing  of  raw  sogar. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  there  ever  been  anv  refinerv  on  the  island  ? 

ilr.  Spseckelsw  Th«re  is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Saser.  Do  you  know  about  when  that  was  erected  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  should  say  four  or  five  years  ago.  It  is  called 
the  Honolulu  Plantation  Co. 

ilr.  Raker.  That  is  the  one  you  spoke  about  in  your  testimony 
Saturday? 

Mr.  Sprbckei^.  Yes,  sir;  they  refine  their  sugar  at  Honolulu  and 
skip  it  to  the  San  Francisco  market. 

Mr.  Raker.  Speaking  of  the  wholesale  grocers  of  San  Francisco, 
jon  understand  thcr  have  an  association  there  that  handles  the  sugar! 

Mr.  Sfrbckels.  6eiierally  called  "  The  Big  Six." 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Tell  me  their  names  now. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  William  Cluff  &  Co.;  Hass  Bros;  Tilman  &  Ben- 
del  ;  WellHian  Peek  A  Co. ;  Susanan,  Wormser  &  Co.  The  other  one 
I  do  not  recall  at  this  moment.  They  are  commonly  called  ^  The  Big 
Six." 

Mr.  Raker.  Toe  understand  they  hare  an  arran^ment  with  the 
refineries  in  San  Francisco  and  the  one  in  Hawaii  in  regard  to 
handling  their  output? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  From  your  testimony  you  believe  that  is  the  condition! 

ilr.  Spreckels.  I  believe  tbey  have. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  would  then  prevent  any  other  smaller  dealer  ^t- 
ting  in  there  and  buying  the  sugar  from  the  refinery  or  from  the  plan- 
ter, under  the  statement  as  you  have  presented  it — that  is,  in  large 
quantities! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  do  sell  to  some  manufacturers.  I  believe,  and 
also  to  a  few  of  the  large  retail  stores,  but  very  very  rew. 

Mr.  Raker.  Havem^er  A  Elder  have  a  refinery  in  San  Ftancisco 
and  you  people  have  a  plant,  the  Spreckels! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  Amoican  Sugar  Refining  Co.  have  a  plant, 
and  the  Spreckels ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  After  the  American  Su^r  Refining  Co.  took  charge 
of  it  they  closed  up  the  Havemeyer  &.  Elder  factory  and  formed  tlie 
Spreckels  Co.! 

ilr.  Spreckels.  They  fmned  the  Western  Suffar  Refining  Co.,  and 
leased  the  American  plant — ^it  is  controlled  by  the  Spreckels  interest, 
and  closed  down  the  plant  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  Getz 
Brothers  is  the  sixth  firm  of  "  The  Big  Six." 

Mr.  Raker.  In  Hawaii,  when  you  commenced  to  deal  in  the  raising 
of  cane^  you  foand  mostly  Japanese  and  Chinese  in  the  business! 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  Yes;  at  that  time — mostly  Chinese. 

Mr.  Raksl  And  within  the  last  10  years  the  Japanese  have  ex- 
ceeded all  of  then? 

Mr.  Srhckkls.  The  Exclusion  Act  prevented  the  Oiinese  from 
comingany  mare. 

Mr.  Rajeer.  The  Japanese  have  practically  takoi  their  place! 

— ^18 
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Mr.  Spkeckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  know  about  what  they  pay  them  per  day,  or 
did  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  paid  at  that  time  $13  a  month.  I  think  they 
are  paying  $18  a  month  now. 

Mr.  Kaker.  The  young  men  work  in  the  fields  as  well  as  the  older 
ones? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  And  the  women  jget  $2  per  month  less. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  the  women  ana  girls  also  work  in  the  cane  fields 
and  in  the  handling  of  the  cane,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  the  children. 

Mr.  Raker.  Say,  girls  14  or  15  years  of  ag[e,  in  the  fields  hoeing. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  I  think  when  they  imported  their  labor — ^I 
sav  imported  because  there  is  a  way  of  getting  them  in — ^they  gener- 
ally came  one  woman  and  either  four  or  five  men — one  woman  as  a 
wife. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  not  the  same  company  that  controlled  the  sugar 
plantations  run  the  steamship  lines  that  brought  in  those  various 
immigrants?  Did  not  the  sugar  people  run  the  steamers  that  brought 
all  those  people? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  they  came  largely  by  the  Pacific  Mail  from 
China.  They  did  not  run  over  to  China.  Their  lines  ran  from  Hono- 
lulu and  Australia  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Raker.  Were  they  interested  in  any  lines  that  did  bring  them 
over? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  they  were  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Thev  were  not  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  H«ve  they  become  interested  since? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  planters  would  charter  steamers  independent 
of  the  Pacific  Mail,  ana  make  up  a  certain  quantity  of  passengers  to 
warrant  bringing  in  an  entire  snipload. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  develop. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  would  in  that  case  do  their  own  chartering 
of  tramp  steamers. 

Mr.  Raker.  Before  the  island  became  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
they  had  a  method  of  working  then  that  if  a  man  did  not  work 
for  them  they  would  fine  him  and  put  him  out  of  the  field  to  work 
out  the  fine  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  that  fine,  whether  it 
went  to  the  planter? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  went  to  the  Grovemment. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  quite  sure  it  went  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  quite  sure  of  that 

Mr.  Raker.  And  since  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  United  States 
that  method  has  ceased  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  has  ceased  since  it  became  a  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  want  to  read  a  little  statement  to  see  if  this  is  about 
your  idea  of  the  matter.  Before  going  on  to  the  question  of  popula-* 
tion.  that  country  is  climatically  so  situated  that  a  white  man  can 
worK  there,  is  it  not? 


Mr.  Spwbcsbla.  Y^.  very  lar^plv.  During  my  time  I  Iiad  a  zreuc 
Diiiny  Pomisese  i^nv^.n^  jo.  the  deivL  and  oiey  i.-ere  very  .itsirtibie 
I  ibfirers, 

3Ir.  Sphecsbi^.  Tjer  .!tiiu  xad  lo  "v-irk  die  re  aovr. 

Mr.  R.^iTffiL  Ami  -^OAniiiris  '?«3iiiewriat  ? 

Mr.  ScBBCSSLdL  E  iiire  -siv  dieie  are  sume*  Almost  evnerv  imcLoQ- 
ality  is  represenre*!  cher** 

Mr.  R\BrmL  I  dud  ~his  .•itaceiLfflic  riiac  die  poDiiiacioa  of  HtnrxLi 
s  I'.>I.;><3i>,  and  rhiit  Vl.5  per  ■::«it  ar^  Japanese.  D^^es^  tiiac  '^rrespond 
wick  TOUT  idea  of  "iie  matter  Drerrr  we±l  ? 

Mr.  SiymH  HKLA.  I  !iad  an  idea  chere  were  m«:)re  than  than 

ilr.  Rx?rBni-  I  am.  ^a*iin:r  lT">m  a  -^taremenc  ir^rar^L  bv 

Mr.  SpnarKHL*  ■  'rirergotrTngi.  I  w^is  ^nder  die  unpression  rfier« 
was  nearly  73  per  'rent. 

Mir.  RTfTinf,  ITjlir  :s  fmm  a  ^racemenr  prepare*!  by  Commi^oner 
Keefe  of  the  Bitrean  if  Commerce  and  Labor.  The  Hawaiians  rep- 
reseit  I.*Lt5  p^  «:!ent  of  "h.s  whole  nnmber:  die  Caacaaan  Hawaiians,. 
about  -L6  per  «xnt:  A-fiacic  Hawaiians.  abont  L:)  per  t^enc:  Chinese* 
Il^j  per  cent:  F-irriirieM*.  Il.t5  per  cent;  Spani^  I  per  'irent:  Porto 
Rioans.  ^>  per  '•enr  •  lier  C.iiica:rLans.  7.n  per  -^ent :  blaok  and  mulat- 
ttjes^  0.4:  oer  cent:  Ji^anHt^e.  -tL.T  uer  '?*?at:  ail  <>rher5»  -^  ner  <!enL 

Mr.  r^PHECKHL*.  I  -^ouiii  aay  that  was  Drainicaily  ci^rrect. 

Mr.  Rrimro.  On  the  -sTi^zar  question  I  wiil  read  yon  this  statement : 

I  rlaired  Ii>  anznr  of -nmrons  w^iiim  onpLoy  2B.344  porauiuik.  ami  of  ciiis  aaiXK 
!«r  chfin*  w»2ri5  -W'«)  ^m**^r«':iii*.  or  L5  p«r  «^Hit: 

Wonid  that  be  about  your  idea  of  «:!onditions  as  you  saw  chenx 
there! 

Mr.  Sf«kckzl;§.  Ji^rt  ab«3iTr. 

Mr.  R^iExs.  H:»waiians.  *5-33^  or  iJ  p^*  cent.  Would  that  euro*- 
5pon»l  wirh  yonr  idea  * 

Mr.  SCTttfTKEL*.  T!i:it  is  riiiht.  I  ihofild  ^v. 

ilr.  R%irr«,  And  Porto  Ricans^  Li-fcL  or  -t.'^  per  cent. 

Mr.  SpKECKKLaw  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Rawtwl  P  yrr.i2Tie*=e.  2.r).^3.  or  ^A  per  cent:  Spaniards*.  4IX  or 
L*-*  per  cent :  Rjis^ia  ns*  "2-53.  or  03  per  cent. 

Jfr.  Spkzckbia  That  is  ab»)ut  the  con«iitioa:  that  is  substantiallT 
cr.rre<!t. 

Mr.  R%Kirg  Fil:p{ii«:>s.  714:.  or  6.4  per  cent:  Japanese*  17x^23^  or 
^.'l.J  c-er  cent. 

This  L-  now  in  'ilie  scctt  business,  covertcir  field  and  factories*. 
'>\r*44  persons.  The  Chinese  were  1-3C»5.  or  -LS  per  cent.  Is  that 
abof^t  yonr  idea  of  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Sp«socels.  That  is  abt:>ut  it. 

Mr.  ^*»^»  Koreans^  iJ'^z-iL  or  3 J?  per  cent:  all  others*  I2S*  or  0*5 
per  cent:  women,  other  than  Jipanese.  15-3*  or  0.6  per  cent:  minors^ 
other  than  Japanese.  •^JL  or  Oj2  per  cent.  I  find  in  regard  to  their 
labor  there  that  it  nins  in  ab«Mit  the  same  proportion  ocherwi^*  Is 
that  aboct  yoar  id*»a  fn>m  y^-nr  personal  invest '^irion  i 

Mr.  Spke3CKZI^  From  personal  investigation  I  should  say  that  is 
substantially  correct. 

Mr.  I^^m-pg  Has  there  been  any  effort  to  bring  in  white  labcr  that 
joa  know  of  i 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  No.    On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  think  they  want  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.    ^ 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  remember  an  instance  of  a  gentleman  who  lived 
in  Italy  that  approached  me  some  years  ago  and  asked  me  whether  I 
could  not  assist  him — this  must  have  b€«n  possibly  eight  years  ago — ^in 
finding  employment  for  a  lot  of  Italians.  He  was  a  very  wealthy 
man  in  Italy,  with  large  estates,  and  desirous  of  finding  employment 
so  as  to  relieve  many  of  the  farmers  there,  and  he  would  gladly  pay 
part  of  the  expenses  to  take  them  to  Honolulu  if  they  could  find  em- 
plovment.  I  took  occasion  at  that  time  to  wire — I  told  him  what  I 
could  do,  and  he  was  in  New  York,  and  I  wired  to  William  G.  Irwin 
&  Co.,  who  were  large  sugar  factors  at  that  time.  The  reply  came 
that  they  had  arranged  with  William  Dymond  &  Co.  to  try  to  get 
some  labor  from  the  West  Indies— Porto  Rico  and  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Raker.  These  men  that  are  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 

Mr.  Spreckels  (interposjng).  I  went  at  that  time  to  William 
Dymond  &  Co.  and  they  turned  down  any  offer  and  would  not  listen 
to  the  importation  of  any  Europeans  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  found  no  change  in  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have  found  no  change  in  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  understanding  is  that  the  sugar-beet  people  on 
the  continent,  particularly  in  California,  have  continued  this  same 
employment  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that,  as  you  understand,  is  the  largest  part  of 
their  labor? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  so  understand. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  men  who  are  interested  in  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
business  are  practically  San  Francisco  people,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Practically  San  Francisco  people.  You  might 
call  them  San  Francisco  people. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  when  they  figure  on  any  change  in  the  raising 
of  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  or  even  refined,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting their  interests,  on  account  of  labor,  it  practically  applies  to 
the  kind  and  class  of  labor  I  have  named;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  state  whether  or  not  you  knew  anything 
about  the  price  paid  for  labor  in  California? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know  what  that  price  is. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  vou  think  from  your  viewpoint  that  it  is  bene- 
ficial to  maintain  tnis  kind  and  class  of  labor  for  this  industry? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Certainlv  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  not,  Mr.  Spreckels? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Becai^e  I  think  it  ^an  be  done  by  European  labor 
or  American  labor.  The  reason  for  saying  that  is  when  the  Watson- 
ville  factory  was  started  originally,  I  do  not  remember  of  seeing  a 
Japanese  or  Chinese  working  in  the  field  producing  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  not  maintain  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  in  this 
business  in  California  and  the  West  ?    That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  SpreckeiJs.  Because  I  think  you  might  induce  a  better  dass 
of  people  to  go  there. 
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Mr.  Rakicb,  Why!  I  want  it  to  go  on  the  record,  as  you  under- 
stand it 

Mr.  Sfrkcidsib.  As  I  understand  it,  I  would  not  like  to  many  a 
Japanese ;  I  think  we  want  people  who  are  going  to  assimilate  with 
people  here.    This  is  a  white  man^s  country. 

Mr.  Saker.  They  do  not  assimilate? 

Mr.  Spbeckzi^  No  ;  they  can  not  assimilate.  This  is  a  white  man^s 
country. 

Mr.  Raksr.  They  work  for  less  wages  and  can  live  cheaperf 

Mr.  Spreckei^  There  is  no  doubt  of  it 

Mr.  Rakes.  And  that  kind  of  labor  lowers  the  American  standard! 

Mr.  &BBCKELA.  It  does,  to  my  mind. 

"Sfr.  Rakrb.  These  men  that  are  seeking  now  high  protection  upon 
their  products,  instead  of  employing  American  labor  as  they  clami, 
are  employing  cheap  cooley  labor! 

Mr.  Spkbckels.  Precisely ;  that  is  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Rakxil  Do  you  think  the  American  people  ought  to  do  that! 

Mr.  Spbecksls.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  making  an  effort  to  have 
you  gentlemen  reduce  the  tariff.    That  is  my  answer  to  that 

Mr.  Rakkb.  That  covers  the  matter.    That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CuAOMAS,  Just  two  or  three  general  questions,  and  then  we 
will  dose. 

One  of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Spreckels,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  after  tlbe  reduction  in  the  Cuban  duty  came,  the  price  to  the 
American  consumer,  the  price  paid  by  the  American  consumer  for 
refined  sugar  was  not  less.  It  diat  true  as  a  general  proposition  or 
not!  We  have  gone  over  the  figures,  of  course,  but  would  that  indi- 
cate the  Cubans  nad  merely  got  under  the  tariff  wall! 

Mr.  Sprjsckei^.  That  is  true,  and  they  gobble  up  the  difference. 

The  Chairman.  They  take  the  difference  themselves,  and  the  con- 
sumer does  not  get  it ! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Tes. 

The  Chairman.  They  said  the  American  consumer  would  have  to 
pay  1.685;  j^ou  mean  pay  that  on  our  sugar! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes.    They  wanted  to  make  that  difference. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  said  something  about  the  world's  price  on 
sugar  being  determined  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  not  the 
ordinary  trade  laws.  WTiile  that  is  true  of  the  world's  price — the 
world-wide  price — ^yet  when  it  comes  to  the  price  in  any  particular 
country,  whether  that  country  be  England  or  the  United  States  or 
Germany  or  France  or  Russia  or  Italy  or  Spain  or  what  not,  to  that 
world's  price  must  be  added  whatever  duty  the  legislative  body  con- 
trolling the  destinies  of  that  particular  country  elects  to  put  on 
sugar! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Unquestionably. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  market  price  would  always  be  the 
world's  price  plus  the  cost  of  transportation  plus  the  duty! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  mv  colleagues  asked  this  question:  If  the 
policy  of  free  sugar  were  embarked  upon  in  this  country  that  mig^ht 
put  the  beet  people,  for  instance,  out  of  business,  and  that  therefore 
when  people  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  instance,  wanted  to  buy  sugar 
they  would  have  to  pay  a  larger  price,  on  account  of  the  freight  rate 
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which  they  would  pay  from  the  nearest  point  of  supply.    Is  that 
true  or  "not  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  I  think  they  add  the  freight  rate  to  it 
now,  plus  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  At  Detroit  they  add  the  New  York  rate  to  it? 

'Mr.  Spreckels.  At  Detroit  they  add  the  New  York  rate  to  it  and 
also  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  only  concession  they  make  is  whenever 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  out  a  New  York  competitor,  when  they  put  it 
down  until  they  run  him  out? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  sound  reasoning. 

The.  Chairman.  And  when  he  is  out  they  add  the  price  he  could 
get  in  there  at? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  all  over  the  country? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  All  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  western  beet  business  and  everywhere? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Everywhere,  everywhere. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  my  collea^es  discussed  with  you  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  important  that  beet  and  cane 
sugar  industries  of  the  country  should  be  continued,  or  whether  or 
not  we  might  not  slaughter  it  at  one  fell  blow  by  having  free  sugar. 
Is  it  your  opinion  that  one  factor  that  ought  t©  enter  into  that  is 
the  American  consumer  and  how  much  he  has  to  pay  to  keep  this  in- 
dustry alive? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  American  consumer  pays  in  the  aggregate 
$160,000,000  to  $160,000,000  per  annum  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
the  beet  sugar  men  to  raise  about  one-half  of  that  amount  in  value, 
plus  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  with  $100,000,000  invested  in 
beet  sugar,  in  order  to  keep  that  alive  and  possibly  a  smaller  amount 
in  Louisiana  we  are  paying  $160,000,000  every  year? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  give  them  a  liberal  pen- 
sion than  to  pay  that  amount? 

Mr.  Spreckels,  Buy  them  out  and  keep  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  my  colleagues  stated  that  the  importations 
into  Germany  affects  it  because  the  German  tariff  is  so  high.  Do  you 
know  how  much  higher  it  is  than  the  United  States  tariff? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know  what  the  German  tariff  is. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  2.03  and  the  American  tariff  is  1.90.  If  the 
German  tariff  of  2.03  is  high  enough  to  be  absolutely  prohibitive 
the  American  tariff  ought  to  oe  pretty  high,  too,  ought  it  not,  accord- 
ing to  that  same  scale  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  According  to  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmer  made  a  statement  about  field  and 
factory  labor  in  the  beet-sugar  industry.     You  heard  it  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  correspond  with  your  actual  investi- 
gations? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

The  Chairsian.  You  know  something  about  beet  sugar  in  Cali- 
fornia ? 
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Mr,  SntEnoELSw  Oiljr  in  a  ^uieral  way:  I  know-  that  field  labor 
b  done  I7  tht  Japwocse.  pnicti«!ally  alL 
The  Chaikkxs.  In  Calif ociiia  i 
Mr.  SnocKKLft.  Yes.    I  ns  noc  awaie  thait  silt  wvrk  in  the  fio 

tones,  fxit  he  stated  there  were  some. 

The  CsAiKXxs.  Compared  Co  tae  field  labor,  the  percenta^  of 
facttny  labor  is  Terr  ^»nan  is  it  not  * 

Mr.  Si*ujLajULSw  Yes:  but  I  think  ilr.  Palnier  rather  misstated 
that«  periiape  invoInnLLrtlj.  beeau.^.  he  did  cot  nieiiti«3C.  Low  maaj 
beets  were  boaght  froci  50-^!aZ«=iI  fimi^n^  the  Japaii«»se  «?ocipajiies* 
who  raise  the  beets.  I  -hodd  want  to  know  ab«i<it  that,  bcea^ise  his 
figures  are  of  no  value  as  thev  are  a«-iw. 

The  Chaikicax.  When  I  call  Tc-..-ir  attent:*3n  to  one  m-itter  with 
reference  to  the  tarif  and  prices.  I  will  exon*^  j*ya. 

I  notice*  according  to  the  table  Mr.  PxLmer  frimi^ied  as,  that 
Lyle's  cubes  are  ab«:i«it  75  cents  Li^rher  than  the  aTera^e  American 
standard  granulated :  and  t«:»g  say  the  difference  in  grade  ought  to  be 
somewhoe  in  the  neighborhootl  of  fi5  centr,  scbftantiaiiy  ♦ 

Mr.  Sfkccszijs.  Xo^  becarae  h-?  L^  coaiparLng  cube  s'l^ar  with 
granulated.   If  you  read  Willett  i  Gny"s  circniar,  you  will  lind  cabe 


The  Cif.%nncAy  ( interpoang » .  Is  Lyle's  cube  cane  or  beet  I 

3fr-  SpKccnL&  Both.  They  make  it  oit  of  anything.  He  is  com- 
paring Tate's  cubes  with  .Vm^ri-iran  granilit'rit  Tite's  cnbes  he 
Gcmpares  with  the  American  cubes,  and  not  the  gran-;Iated.  You 
might  as  well  •:wmpare  reSne^i  sngar  with  raw  s^i^ar.  I  ^y  thit  is 
wrong.  Cnbe  sugar  in  this  market  s?!Ir  for  a  q  lartrrr  of  a  cent  per 
pound  higher  than  grannIat«?^L  Tate's  cTibes.  by  reas^T-n  of  being 
Tale's  cube?  in  Englan«l.  w^II  bring  about  fi-5  cents  a  h'-Ln»ired  more 
than  oar  cubes  in  that  market. 

The  Chaikmax.  So  that  w^fild  be  a  difference  evrin  as  ni  irh  is  half 
a' cent  when  too  make  that  alio -stance! 

Mr.  Spkecszi^  Yes. 

The  C^AJEJLXS.  If  yoa-  worild  tjke  from  the  Cuhan  dity,  wh:A 
is  what  you  pay  on  the  b^Ik  of  voir  imports  of  IJ^S.  the  Englii 
duty  ofOJS92,  it  makes  a  difference  01  about  1  cent  per  p<:rind. 
does  it  not! 

Mr.  SfkeckhjSw  Yes. 

The  Chaikmax.  Allowing  for  the  differen-:*  in  gralts*  the  En^!:sh 
price  is  one-half  a  cenc  or  mor?  lower  than  the  Arirri»:an  pri.v,  is  it 
not.  erec  according  to  the  tah  !e  he  give?  ? 

Mr.  Spketkels-  Oriinarily.  y»?s- 

The  CHAiaitAy.  Gentlem^r^  iL:e  h'-  ir  of  adjorimment 

>fr.  iLojrr.  Ja=t  a  <7':e-t::n  or  two.  Mr.  Chiirman. 

The  CeAntif  AX.  Pardon  me.  J^idge  Malby. 

Mr.  iLtLBT-  I  notice  in  Wiliett  i  Gray's  report  for  September  1, 
ll^lO.  the  following: 


liii?  Federa!  catzo  of  l''<»»>0  &*2»  of  Que  rnnilAi-^l  wL:-fc  re^recTly 
srriTcd  l»fe  fn>ai  X«w  Y.rrk.  wi.l  ^.re  ::...r  we  i..  n«  c  kr.«-w  zL^-^  i;i<  \*^-.  a 
ba^  of  cq^r  a&jd  to  any  of  tbe  ^ra  ?«.  Stz-t  i«  bet-r  d:'*>-'*:ArTie»i  an-i  «-*^rw!  is 
tbe  warebOBse.    Part  of  it  refiorted  ?s  beliLZ  caked  ao^i  f'^n  bla^^mcd  hy  toai 
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I  notice  under  Willett  &  Gray's  report  of  October  6,  but  under 
date  of  September  29,  1910,  the  following  statement : 

The  Federal  granulated  shipped  here.  The  staadard  grain  is  offered  to  Job- 
bers, retailers,  and  manufaeturerB  at  5  oenta. 

I  simply  call  your  attention  to  the  dates  so  as  to  see  if  you  desire 
to  make  any  change  in  your  statement. 
Under  date  of  October  25,  1910,  it  says : 

Up  to  this  wiring  Federal  has  made  no  additional  reductions.  Prlctf  now 
basis  granulated  San  Francisco  refineries  cane  5  cents. 

I  do  not  care  particularly  about  the  price  except  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  dates  according  to  the  San  Francisco  market  reports. 

San  Francisco,  October  28,  1910.    Federal's  4.80;  standard  granulated,  4.90. 

That  is  the  last  date  I  see  here,  except  under  date  of  December  2, 
1910,  I  find  the  following: 

Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  have  disposed  of  the  entire  stock  here  and  are  out 
of  the  market. 

Do  those  dates  refresh  your  recollection  as  to  the  time  you  sold? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  will  give  you  the  facts  on 
that,  which  will  be  better  evidence,  I  think,  than  Messrs.  Willett  & 
Gray's  circular.  If  you  want  to  refer  to  the  price,  the  price  is  5.60, 
I  think.  We  had  one  hundred  and  some  odd  thousand  bags,  and  I 
dare  say  we  sold  perhaps  75,000  the  first  month,  and  when  we  got 
up  to  December  we  may  have  had  100  bags  left.  Willett  &  Gray 
did  not  know  what  we  had.  nor  did  they  know  what  we  were  doing, 
but  it  was  sufficient  for  tnem  to  know  we  were  still  offering  the 
sugars  to  keep  their  price  down. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Spreckels,  you  testified  that  the  common  sugar 
of  England,  with  which  comparison  should  be  made,  is  the  German 
refined,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  what  I  claim. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  German  refined  the  same  grade  of  sugar  that 
our  standard  refined  is  here  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir ;  but  it  comes  closer  to  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  what  does  it  vary  from  our  standard  refined  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  In  the  grain. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  mean  in  price  or  in  value? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  it  as  good  a  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  German  refined  is,  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  German  refined  is  as  good  as  our  standard  granu- 
lated ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  fancy.  They  are  all  100  per 
cent  pure. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Would  it  sell  in  the  American  market  at  the  same 
price,  if  that  grade  of  sugar  were  brought  here? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  it  would  sell  somewhat  less. 

Mr.  Hinds.  About  how  much  a  pound  less. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  may  sell  20  cents  a  hundred  pounds  less. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  how  much  less? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Twenty  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Ife.  Jacowat.  Mr.  Spreckels,  in  the  days  of  rebating,  do  you  know 
what  amount  of  money  your  concern  received  as  rebates  from  the 
railroads  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know — ^not  one  cent. 

Mr.  Jacx)wat.  It  ha^  been  testified  that  something  like  $500,000 
of  rebates  had  been  given — I  do  not  know  to  whom  they  were  given. 

Mr.  Sje^R£GK£ls.  Not  to  us.  That  pertains  to  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  and  not  to  us.    We  nevea*  received  any  rebates. 

Mr.  Jaoowat.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  SPBEGKmfi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  You  are  the  author  of  this  circular,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Spbeckelb.  Indirectly,  yes,  sir;  it  was  gotten  up  under  my 
direction. 

Mr.  Jacjowat.  You  stated  that  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off  of  su^r, 
it  would  be  a  saving  of  $150,000,000  each  year  to  the  American 
pablic? 

Mr.  8p«bctxuR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  do  yon  get  at  that?    What  was  the  basis  of  it? 

Mr.  Spkbc^els.  Apjproximatelv  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  were  careful  in  this  statement  and  verified  it  ? 

Mr.  SpKfiCKEtjs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  joi^  adopt  ihia  statement  to-day  as  the  facts 
and  as  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Spreckeub.  I  do. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  circular  you  had  out  was  about  a  12-page  circu- 
lar, giving  the  history  of  the  sugar  business? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  You  have  read  that,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Lowrj  read  that  also,  and  he  testified  that  that 
would  be  substantially  his  statement  under  oath. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Woiild  that  be  yours  also  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  would  make  the  same  statement. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  here  in  this  investiga- 
tion in  regard  to  the  color  of  sugars.  Do  vou  know  why  the  high 
grade  C  sugars  have  be«i  practically  out  of  the  market  for  the  last 
10  years  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  because  the  tendency  is  gradually  to  run  to  a 
higher  grade  of  color  and  in  saccharine  quality.  The  yellow  sugars 
nught  test  only  82  or  83  or  87  per  cent  of  saccharine  matter,  while  the 
granulated  is  100  per  cent  pure. 

Mr.  Raker.  No  discount? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No.    Some  of  it  is  101.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Raker.  No  starch  in  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  starch  and  nd  sand.  There  may  be  some  grit, 
but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  said  you  never  got  any  rebates  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  we  never  did. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  you  ever  have  any  reason  to  suspect,  Mr.  Spreck- 
ds,  that  you  were  under  a  disadvantage  as  to  that  matter? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  I  had. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  did  have? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  did. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  You  felt  that  the  territory  was  being  taken  away  from 
you  by  railroad  rebates? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  the  territory,  but  I  believe  there  were  railroad 
rebates,  and  I  so  stated,  and  it  was  denied  and  denied  time  and  again 
by  the  railroad  companies,  by  the  New  York  Central.  I  went  up 
there  in  person  and  told  them  I  believed  there  was,  and  as  proof  of 
it  there  came  about  the  matter  of  some  right  of  way.  The  New  York 
Central,  in  order  to  electrify  their  railroad  going  out  past  Yonkers, 
had  to  acquire  a  few  feet  of  ground  from  the  Federal  Co.  Their 
agent  came  in  to  see  me  and  asked  me  what  we  would  take  for  these 
few  feet  of  ground.  I  said  I  would  not  quibble  about  that  at  all; 
that  my  experience  had  taught  me  that  the  railroads  got  everything 
anyhow,  and  rather  than  quibble  over  the  small  amount  I  would 
give  it  to  them  for  nothing  and  eive  them  a  deed  for  it.  After  many 
months  they  acquired  all  the  other  rights  of  way,  and  they  wanted 
me  to  give  a  deed,  and  T  incorporated  in  that  deed  that  they  should 
have  it  on  condition — ^the  consideration  being  we  should  always  have 
the  same  freight  rates  over  their  line  as  any  of  our  competitors.  That 
opened  up  the  whole  situation.  They  came  and  denied,  both  verbally 
amd  in  writing,  and  stated  that  they  never  gave  any  rebates,  and  they 
had  no  room  for  it  in  the  deed.    They  said  that  was  the  law. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  they  take  the  land  under  that  condition  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  would  not  take  that  deed;  no,  sir.  They 
thought  it  was  an  insinuation  that  they  were  doing  wrong. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Was  that  under  the  rebate  law  after  it  was  passed  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Before  that 

Mr.  Spreckels  (interposing).  May  I  continue  my  story?  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  you. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  did  not  pass  the  deed,  and  finally  they  were 
compelled  to  condemn  the  property,  and  under  the  condemnation 
paid  us  about  $60,000. 

Mr.  Hinds.  For  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  covering  the  improvements  which  had  been 
on  the  property  which  I  was  willing  to  give  them  in  consideration  of 
their  guaranteeing  forever  after  the  same  rates  as  any  of  our  com- 
petitors in  the  wsame  business  from  the  same  points. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  you  could  not  get  that  guaranty  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  would  not  give  that  guaranty? 

Sir.  Hinds.  When  I  asked  if  you  had  suffered  from  rebates,  some 
gentleman  near  you  said  something  about  them  suffering  to-day. 
Do  you  mean  by  that  this  lighterage  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Spreckem.  I  would  judge  that  is  what  he  meant — ^yes;  the 
lighterage. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  nothing  else?  You  are  not  aware  of  any  other 
rebates  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  that  I  know  of.  You  never  can  tell  until  you 
catch  them  in  the  act.  They  told  me  before  they  were  not  makings 
any  rebates. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  the  days  when  you  did  have  rebates,*thoee  rebates 
went  to  tfie  large  people,  did  they  not — ^that  is,  to  the  great  com- 
bination? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  They  went  to  the  trusts  and  combination,  but  did 
not  go  to  the  independents^ 

Mr.  Hinds.  IMiat  is  your  estimate  of  the  importance  of  that  ad- 
vantage in  the  fostering  of  combinations? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  it  fosters  any  combination.  Any  man  who 
gets  special  advantages  and  special ;  privileges  from  a  railroad  is 
bound  to  do  better  in  any  particular  line  of  business. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,  in  your  judgment  those  rebates  were 
an  important  and  essential  element  in  the  building  up  of  trusts? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  is  no  question  about  it  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  with  the  rebates  taken  out  of  the  way — and  the 
stock  watering  taken  out  of  the  way,  possibly — would  or  would  not 
there  be  a  great  impediment  put  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of 
these  trusts? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  so;  but  more  particularly  the  tariflF.  I 
think  the  tariff,  as  Mr.  Havemeyer  once  expressed  himself,  is  the 
mother  of  trusts. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  have  trusts  in  England,  do  they  not,  and  all  over 
the  world? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Hardly  rigged  the  same  way  these  are. 

Mr.  Hinds.  A  little  different  style  of  rigging,  but  it  is  the  same  in 
substance,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  may  have  combinations,  but  they  do  not  rig 
them  the  way  they  do  here.  For  example,  as  an  illustration,  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  composed  of  many  companies.  It 
is  practically  a  holding  company  as  well  as  a  refinery.  The  man 
who  starts  a  factory  on  the  west  coast  in  competition  with  them 
will  meet  this  situation,  that  tliey  can  afford  to  lose  money  in  that 
particular  factory  under  another  name  and  make  the  money  on  the 
east  coast. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  England  don't  they  have  those  holding  companies? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  can  not  do  the  same  thing  because  the  country 
is  small  and  they  have  not  the  same  facilities. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,  have  not  they  stricter  corporation 
laws,  too? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know  about  the  corporation  laws,  but  they 
can  not  do  the  same  things  in  a  small  country. 

Mr.  Hinds.  As  they  caii  in  a  great  country? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  they  could  not  do  it  in  New  York  State, 
for  instance,  because  it  is  only  one  little  country.  If  I  had  a  factory 
up  at  Albany  they  could  not  compete  with  me  the  same  way  as  they 
could  in  the  other  instance.  In  other  words,  it  would  all  equalize 
itself.  They  could  not  throw  the  money  away  in  Albany  and  make 
it  in  New  York  City,  because  I  could  come  bacK  at  them. 

Mr.  Hinds.  We  have  seen  that  the  condensed  milk  trust,  for  in- 
stance, or  the  condensed  milk  manufacturers  in  this  country,  are  able 
and  are  strong  enough  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  condensed 
milk  people  of  Switzerland  and  all  the  reS  of  Europe,  but  especially 
with  Switzerland,  which  is  a  j^eat  country  for  that  product,  vir- 
tually a  trust,  whereby  the  Swiss  people  agree  not  to  come  into  this 
market  and  we  in  turn  agree  to  keep  out  of  Switzerland.  Our  con- 
sular reports  show  that.  Tell  me  how  can  you,  by  putting  on  or  tak- 
ing off  tariffs,  prevent  these  great  aggregations  tnat  they  call  trusts, 
when  they  do  things  like  that  ? 
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Mr.  SpREGKfiiiS.  Because  you  have  a  world's  maiA»i  before  )rou; 
you  are  not  confined  to  Switzerland,  but  you  are  confined  to  the 
whole  world. 

Mr.  Hinds.  We  have  it  now  befote  us. 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  did  not  know  it. 

Mr.  HiNDB.  Is  it  not  a  question  of  corporation  litws  and  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  your  country  in  all  that  ?  Is  not  that  the  great 
element  we  must  look  to  in  connection  with  the  trust  matter! 

Mr.  Sprecejbls.  No  ;  I  think  the  great  element  is  the  tariff.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  Milk  Trust  or  the  Lumber  Trust  or  the  Steel 
Trust  or  anything  else.  I  do  know  about  sugar.  If  you  remove  the 
tariffs,  I  am  positive  the  price  will  be  reduced,  if  you  give  us  the 
world's  mallei. 

Mr.  Hinds.  For  instance,  the  Tobacco  Trust  operates  in  England, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  did  organize  there,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  told  they  do  not  operate  tliere. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  is  because  England  has  driven  them  out,  if  that  is 
the  case. 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  I  understand  they  have  a  trade  agreement  with  the 
English  combination. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  did  not  intend  to  go  into  that  The  thing  I  specific- 
ally wanted  to  find  out  was  to  what  extent  vou  were  acquainted  with 
the  power  of  rebates  as  an  element  in  the  building  up  of  great  cor- 
porations. It  is  your  opinion,  vou  say,  that  the  rebates  were  an 
essential  element  in  the  growth  of  the  trusts? 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  with  the  rebates  taken  out  of  the  way,  they  will 
lack  one  essential  element? 

Mr.  Spreck£L6.  Yes.  Everything  of  that  nature  entering  into  it 
has  its  effect. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  all,  Mr.  CSiairman. 

The  Chairman.  Before  I  excuse  you,  Mr.  Spreckels,  I  desii^  to 
ask  Mr.  Crawford  a  question.  Mr.  Crawford,  will  Mr.  Thomas  have 
those  memoranda  ready  by  to-morrow  morning? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  make  a  trip  to 
Washington  unless  they  are  readv. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Is  it  necessary  ror  him  to  be  present  ? 

The  <]!hairman.  We  may  want  to  examine  nim  with  reference  to 
them.* 

Mr.  Crawford.  A  great  deal  of  that  information  is  in  the  way  of 
compilations.  Those  things  are  not  in  existence  in  the  form  you 
want. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  some  particular  matters  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Thomas  estate. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  can  give  you  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  we  will  need  him. 

Mr.  Crawford.  He  is  in  boston. 

Mr.  Sprecksls.  When  will  he  be  back  here? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate,  ask  him  to  send  in  all  the  memoranda 
we  asked  for,  and  then  we  will  not  call  him  again  unless  we  have  to. 
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Mr.  Ckawfosd.  We  will  do  all  we  cmn. 

The  CHADtMAir.  Grentlemen.  the  committee  will  now  adjourn  nntil 
to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock,  at  which  time  we  will  call  Mr. 
H.  C.  Mott  as  onr  next  witness. 

Mr.  Spreckels,  the  committee  will  excuse  you  with  its  thanks  for 
yoar  attendance  and  prompt  and  courteous  answers. 

To-morrow  morning  we  will  meet  at  10  o'clock  in  room  43  of  this 
building,  gentlemen.  The  conmiittee  now  stands  adjourned  until 
that  timeu 

(Thereujion^  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  July  25, 1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Sfbcial  CoMMirrsE  ok  the  Investioation 
OF  THE  Amebican  Suoar  Refining  Co.  and  Others, 

New  York  City^  Tuesday^  July  25, 1911. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick 
(chairman)  presiding. 
The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Mott  to  take  the  stand. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  ME.  HENKT  C.  MOTT. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mott,  give  the  stenographer  your  name. 

Mr.  Mott.  Henry  C.'Mottl 

The  Chairman.  Your  address? 

Mr.  Mott.  117  Wall  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Your  business? 

Mr.  Mott.  Buyer  of  raw  sugar  for  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
in^Co. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  director  in  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.? 

Mr.  Mott.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  a  director  in  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Mott.  Since  the  latter  part  of  February,  1908. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  became  a  director  soon  after 
Mr.  Henry  O.  Havemeyer's  death  ? 

Mr.  Mott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  company  was  reorganized  in  a  way? 

Mr.  Mott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Mott.  Since  its  inception. 

The  Chairman.  Since  1887  ? 

Mr.  Mott.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  organized 
in  January,  1891,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Mott.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  the  employment  of  the  Sugar  Re- 
fineries Co.,  which  was  formed  in  1887  ? 

Mr.  Mott.  I  was  in  the  emplojrment  of  one  of  the  companies  that 
went  into  that  concern. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one  of  the  companies? 

Mr.  MoTF.  The  Decastro  &  Donner  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
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The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  partner  in  the  Decastro  &  Donner 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  did  you  hold  with  the  Decastro 
&  Donner? 

Mr.  MoTT.  A  clerical  one. 

The  Chairman.  Bookkeeper? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  a  bookkeeper  with  them? 

Mr.  MoTT.  A  clerk ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  character  of  youv  duties  with  themf 

Mr.  MoTT.  It  was  bookkeeping. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Decastro  &  Donner  had  three  factories,  did 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes ;  they  had  three  factories. 

The  Chairman.  At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  total  daily  refining  capacity  of  about  how 
many  pounds  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  statement  in  the  bill  filed  by  Mr.  Wise 
is  1,200,000.    Is  that  about  right,  or  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  the  head  bookkeeper? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  position  of  enough  ^reispoasibility  to 
give  you  a  knowledge  of  the  big  part  of  the  business? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No,  sir ;  I  started  as  a  bill  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  at  the  time  of  this  combination. 

Mr.  MoTT.  No ;  I  was  employed  as  a  general  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  were  you  somewhere  near  the  top  of  iha  cleri- 
cal force  at  that  time,  in  1887? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  the  head  bookkeeper  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  head  clerk  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  any  way  near  the  top — ^not  even  the  first 
assistant  in  those  things? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  value  of  the  Decaatro 
&  Donner  plant  at  that  time? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Not  the  slightest. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  know  what  they  got  for  it  when 
they  put  it  into  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co.? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  after  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co.  was  formed 
in  1887,  you  say  you  still  stayed  with  Decastro  &  Donner  or  with 
the  Sugar  Refineries  Co.? 

Mr.  MoTT.  The  Decastro  &  Donner  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  at  that 
time  under  the  management  of  Havemeyers  &  Elder  Sugar  Refining 
Co.       . 

The  Chairman.  It  was  consolidated  with  the  Havemeyers  &  Elder 
plant,  was  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  MoTT.  They  got  wJntrol  of  it  or  they  managed  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  yoo  not  then  go  into  the  Havemeyers  &  Elder 
office? 

Mr.  MoTT.  We  were  together — the  Decastro  &  Donner  clerks  and 
the  Havemevers  &  Elder  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  after  the  consolidation  of  1887  you 
were  working  with  Havemeyers  &  Elder,  were  yon  not  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  With  the  Havemeyers  &  Elder  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
I  believe  it  was. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  the  Havemeyers  &  Elder  Sugar  Kefining 
Co.  after  they  incorporated  the  partnership? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  at  the  head  of  that  concern? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Henrv  O.  Havemever. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  Henry  O.  Havemeyer  personally? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  know  him  well? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  should  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  social  wav? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No;  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  business  wav? 

Mr.  MoTT.  In  a  business  wav. 

The  Chairman.  Were  your  business  duties  with  the  Havemevers 
&  Elder  Sugar  Refining  Co.  such  as  to  bring  you  in  close  and  inti- 
mate contact  with  Henry  O.  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Well,  I  should  not  say  "intimate  contact."  He  was 
there  daily,  and  he  was  the  head  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  have  to  do  with  him?  Give  us  in 
a  general  way  a  sketch  of  how  you  were  brought  in  contact  with  him 
in  a  business  way. 

Mr.  MoTT.  Well,  he  ran  the  business  and  the  office,  and  I  was  one 
of  the  subordinates  there  who,  from  time  to  time,  got  instructions 
which  came  from  him. 

The  Chairman.  From  time  to  time  your  instructions  came  direct 
from  him.  Now,  you  say  you  were  one  of  the  subordinates  in  the 
office.  What  was  the  particular  nature  of  your  duties  as  a  subordi- 
nate in  that  office? 

Mr.  MoTT.  They  were  clerical. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Bookkeeping? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Bookkeeping;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  letter  writing? 

Mr.  MoTT.  To  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  write  letters  to  various  people  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Havemeyer,  by  his  direction  and  by  his  order? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  did  you  do  anv  of  that  sort  of  work  for  Mr. 
Havemeyer  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Sugar  Kefineries  Co.  in 
1887? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  could  not  say  positively  as  to  that;  very  likely. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  acquainted  in  a  way  with  the  various 
stqps  taken  by  Mr.  Havemeyer  to  consolidate  the  sugar  interests  of 
the  country? 

Mr.  MoiT.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you,  at  his  dictation,  write  letters  relating 
to  shutting  down  some  refineries  and  limiting  the  output  of  other 
refineries  and  fixing  the  prices  for  all  refineries? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Never. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  when  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co« 
acquired  the  Philadelphia  plant? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  remember  hearing  of  it  at  some  time,  either  at  that 
time  or  subsequently. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  did  you  not  conduct  any  correspondence 
relative  to  that  matter  for  Mr.  Havemeyer  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  done  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  no  knowledge  of  it  growing  out 
of  your  connection  with  Havemeyer  &  Elder  ? 

Mr.  MoTi.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  when  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co. 
or  the  American,  which  was  its  successor,  made  its  Baltimore 
venture  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Bought  up  the  stock  in  a  Baltimore  refinery  and 
finally  closed  down? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  You  knew  nothing  of  that? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  when  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.  went  into  the  beet  business? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  remember  the  growth  of  that  beet  business. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  American  Co.  embarking 
into  it.    I  do  not  mean  the  year  or  date,  but  the  fact  that  they  did? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  aware  that  they  embarked 
in  the  business.    I  knew  something  about  the  beet  business. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  did  you  learn  anything  about  the  beet 
business  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Well,  I  heard  of  it  in  the  office? 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  of  it  in  the  office? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  hear  of  it  in  the  office? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Well,  I  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  some  of 
the  papers  connected  with  the  beet  sugar  companies. 

Tne  Chairman.  If  you  had  to  do  with  the  papers  connected  with 
that  business,  could  you  not  tell  us  what  it  was  you  had  to  do  with  itt 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  I  recollect  tabulating  some  of  these  papers  and 
putting  them  in  the  compartments  of  the  safe.* 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  what  papers? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Papers  relating  to  beet-sugar  factories  in  the  West. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  papers? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  can  not  say  now  what  they  were,  really ;  correspond- 
ence, perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  Correspondence  on  the  subject  of  stock  in  these 
beet  sugar  companies? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  advisability  of  investing  in  the  beet  sugar 
campanies? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  presume  that  is  so. 
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The  Chairman.  And  a  plan  for  extending  the  beet  sugar  interests 
of  the  American  Co.  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  think  I  knew  anything  of  that. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  just  relative  to  acquiring  stock  in  the  beet 
sugar  business  that  you  remember  something  about? 

Mr.  MoTT.  That  is  all,  I  think. 

The  Chaibman.  And  that  was  in  a  very  indefinite  way  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Very  indefinite. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  correspondence  is  there  yet,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  with  it,  when  you  got  through 
with  it,  if  von  handled  it? 

Mr.  MoTT.  It  was  left  in  Mr.  Havemeyer's  charge. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  part  of  the  office  records  of  the  con- 
cern, was  it  not? 

Mr.  MoTT.  They  were  in  his  hands. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that,  Mr.  Mott  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  They  were  in  his  hands. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  was  Mr.  Havemeyer's  correspondence  of 
the  kind  you  managed  for  him,  a  part  of  the  office  records  of  the 
company!  Where  did  you  keep  the  copies  and  the  originals,  and 
80  forth,  at  the  company's  office? 

Mr.  Mott.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  Mr.  Havemeyer's  private  office? 

Mr.  MoTT.  In  Mr.  Havemeyer's  private  office. 

The  Chairman.  And  thev  were  a  part  of  the  company's  records? 

Mr.  Mott.  Such  as  was  tne  company's  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  say ;  about  the  companv's  invest* 
ment  in  beet  sugar,  all  that  was  a  part  of  the  company's  records, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mott.  I  think  so;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  do  you  know  anything  about  the  conduct 
of  the  American  Sugar  Befiiung  Co.,  so  far  as  concerns  the  acquisi- 
tion either  of  cane  refineries  or  stocks  of  beet-sugar  companies,  other 
than  what  you  have  told  me  already? 

Mr.  Mott.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  occupy,  Mr.  Mott,  somewhat  the 
position  of  confidential  secretary  to  Henry  O.  Havem^er? 

Mr.  Mott.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  dfd. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  you  did? 

Mr.  Mott.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  know? 

Mr.  Mott.  Yes ;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  his  private  secretary? 

Mr.  Morrr.  He  had  none  that  I  ever  knew  of. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  the  nearest  to  it  that  he  had  ? 

Mr.  Mott.  I  think  he  uaed  many  people  to  do  Ub  conespondenoe. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  generally  go  through  his  mail  first  f 

Mr.  Mott.  No,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Did  he  turn  orer  his  mail  to  you,  sndi  of  it  as  he 
did  not  want  to  answer  himself,  for  you  to  answer  mider  his  diieo- 
tion? 

Mr.  Morr.  Specific  letters  from  time  to  time,  that  is  alL  He  ran 
his  own  affairs. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  handling  the  correspondence 
in  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  never  saw  anything  of  such  correspondaice,  that  I 
am  aware  of,  or  recollect. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  are  now  aware^  you  recall  nothing 
about  the  correspondence  in  relation  to  that! 

Mr.  MoTT.  Absolutely  nothing. 
•    The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  handling  any  of  the  corre- 
spondence in  reference  to  the  Spreckels  combination  or  agreement  or 
consolidation  or  composition,  or  whatever  it  was? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  facts,  from  your  business 
connection  with  this  concern,  that  Harvemeyer  and  Claus  Spreckels, 
elder,  finally  composed  and  compromised  their  differences,  the 
American  finallv  becoming  the  owner  of  one-half  and  eventually  all 
of  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  half 
interest  on  the  coast? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  do  vou  know  it  from  your  connection  with 
that  business?    Did  you  handle  any  of  thart  correspondence? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  position  with  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  have  charge  of  the  buying  and  distribution  of  the 
raw  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  By  that  you  mean  you  buy  raw  sugar  for  all  the 
different  plants  of  tne  American  Sugar  Renning  Co.  and  allot  to 
them  their  proportion? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  doing  that  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Since  1897. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  raw  sugar  in  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  have  you  got  control  of  that  matter  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  It  is  done  under  my  direction ;  through  me. 

The  Chairman.  Under  directions;  through  youi 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  buying  suffar*  from  Louisiana — of  course  I 
mean  raw  sugar,  because  thart  is  what  you  handle — ^yon  have  nothing 
to  do  with  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Nothing. 

The  Chairman.  In  buying  raw  sugar  in  Louisiana,  do  you  subtract 
anything  from  the  New  York  market  price  of  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  MoTT.  There  is  a  reduotion  from  that  price. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  reduction  from  that  priee? 

Mr.  Morra*.  It  varies. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  give  us  an  average.  For  i^istanee,  what 
is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Well,  there  is  no  Louisiana  sugar  for  sale  w>v. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  last  sugar  campaign  was  oa  in  Lomisi- 
ana,  and  the  planters  were  selling  yea  tbeir  raw  sugar,  tell  us  what 
that  difference  averaged  then. 

Mr.  MoiT.  Fifteen  cents  a  hundred. 
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The  Chairman.  Now  avera^  it  through  five  years  past  anti 
what  would  it  average,  substantially! 

Mr.  MoTT.  Not  very  much  greater  than  that;  perhaps  18  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans  on  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  MoTT.  About  15  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  competition  in  the  Louisiana  mar- 
ket for  the  purchase  of  raw  sugar  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who? 

Mr.  MoTT.  The  Arbuckle  Sugar  Refinery. 

The  Chairman.  Do  Arbuckle  Bros,  buy  sugar  in  the  New  Orleans 
market  or  anywhere  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  MoTT.  They  have  bought  it 

The  Chairman.  They  have  gone  down  to  New  Orleans  and 
bought  it? 

Mr.  MoTT.  They  have. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  me  the  day  and  year? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  have  not  got  it  in  my  memory  now. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  come  as  near  as  you  can  to  it.  Press  your 
memory  a  little,  because  there  has  been  some  testimony  diffei'ent 
from  that. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  Arbuckle  so  testified  yesterday,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  informed. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  this  the  way  Arbuckle  bought  that  sugar  : 
Did  not  a  mam  named  Buvguieres  and  some  of  his  associates  sell 
Arbuckle  sugar  for  the  last  two  or  three  campaigns,  and  sell  it  to 
him  f.  o.  b.  New  York?    Is  that  what  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No;  I  do  not  refer  to  that.  I  refer  to  cases  where 
Arbuckle  has  bought  through  a  representative  in  New  Orleans,  in 
the  market  there,  raw  sugar;  say  three  or  four  years  ago,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  mat  representative! 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  would  not  be  certain,  but  I  think  it  was  John  Bar- 
day  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  John  Barclay  &  Co.,  of  New  Orleans,  La.? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes ;  but  I  would  not  be  certain  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  take  that  answer  and  if  you  want 
to  correct  it  after  you  look  it  up,  we  will  allow  you  to  do  so.  Now, 
that  is  the  only  instance  you  can  think  of  where  he  has  bought  di- 
rectly on  the  S^ew  Orleans  market? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Tlie  other  buying  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that.  We*  will  come 
to  that  in  a  minute.  I  am  perfectly  willing  you  should  tell  about 
that,  and  I  think  it  is  proper  you  should  do  so.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  going  to  New  Orleans  and  through  some  agent  or  broker  buying 
at  New  Orleans  on  the  market  there.  Can  you  recall  any  other 
mstance? 

Mr.  MoTT.  The  Federal,  I  believe,  have  done  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  testified  about  that.  Did  you 
read  or  hear  his  testimony  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  heard  a  portion  of  it,  but  not  regarding  that  point,^ 
and  I  read  some  of  it  in  the  papers. 
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'  The  Chairman.  Mr.  Spreckels  said  he  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
buying  down  there.  Of  course  you  do  not  know  anything  about  that, 
one  way  or  the  other? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No;  I  do  not 

The  Chairmak.  And  that  a  man  named  Mr.  Bur^ieres,  an  impor- 
tant man  in  New  Orleans  in  the  sugar  business  evidently — ^you  know 
him? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  yesterday  for  the 
first  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  in  the  city  now  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  He  called  at  my  office  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  He  told  us  about  the  difficulty  that  he  had  had  in 
getting  the  planters  down  there  to  sell  to  anybody  except  the  Ameri- 
can, and  particularly  to  the  Federal,  and  it  appears  from  the  evidence 
so  lar  submitted  to  us  that  with  all  the  influence  of  those  influential 
men  who  were  willing  to  deal  with  the  Federal  that  they  could  not 
get  more  than  a  third  or  a  half  of  a  steamer  load.  Can  you  add  any- 
thing to  what  we  have  already  heard  on  that  subject? 

li&.  MoTT.  I  can  not  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  a  man  going 
down  there  to  buy  sugar  and  not  being  able  to  get  what  he  wants. 

The  Chairman.  Particularly  if  he  will  give  more  than  the  market? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Exactly.    I  was  just  going  to  say  that, 
•    The  Chairman.  Now,  they  all  agree  that  tney  offejped  one  thirty- 
second  of  a  cent  more  than  the  American,  and  every  time  the  Ameri- 
can price  went  up  he  went  up  one  thirty-second  of  a  cent  over  it. 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  would  guarantee  to  go  to  New  Orleans  or  any  other 
place  with  authority  to  pay  one  thirty-second  more  than  the  market, 
and  if  I  had  the  cash  or  the  credit  I  would  guarantee  to  buy  all  I 
wanted  to. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burguieres,  who  undertook  to  do  that,  found 
it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  carry  out  such  a  guarantee — ^if  he  is  to  be 
believed  in  this  matter,  and,  of  course,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  express 
any  opinion  on  a  subject  like  that — ^but  here  was  a  man  who  actually 
tried  that.  Do  you  know  why  he  failed  ?  He  said  he  had  the  actusd 
cash  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  banks  were  using  clearing-house 
certificates. 

Mr.  MoTT.  There  may  have  been  conditions  connected  with  their 
method  of  purchase  that  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  ours  were.  That 
may  be.    I  know  nothing  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  condition  he  mentioned  was  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  American,  ii  they  did  sell  it. 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  know  nothing  or  that. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  he  makes  the  statement  that  after  he  under- 
took to  get  up  this  cargo — this  steamer  load  of  sugar  down  there  on 
the  New  Orleans  market — that  for  some  time  thereafter  he  was  boy- 
cotted by  the  local  buyer  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  or  the 
local  manager,  who  told  him  in  so  many  words  that  the  reason  for 
boycotting  him  was  because  he  had  undertaken  to  sell  to  the  Federal 
and  to  get  his  friends  to  sell  to  the  Federal.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  conduct  and 
actions  of  your  local  manager  in^  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Morr.  No;  not  as  to  details. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  leave  the  details  to  him  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Very  mach. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  not  say  whether  he  adopted  that  de- 
tail, or  what  he  did  as  to  that  situation! 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  can  not  believe  it  is  possible  he  did  that« 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Mr.  Witherspoon. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  he  your  manager  there  now? 

Mr.  MoTT.  He  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  was  he,  at  the  time  Mr.  Spreckels  undertook 
to  buy  this  sugar  for  the  Federal  Co.  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  He  was. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  Mr.  Burguieres 
refers  as  having  passed  his  table  oy  and  told  him  he  did  it  for  that 
reason? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  My  colleague  very  properly  suggests  this  ques- 
tion, What  sort  of  a  system  do  you  adopt  in  buying  sugars  in  Loui- 
siana ?     Do  you  give  these  agents  instructions  what  price  to  pay? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Usually,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Axe  there  exceptions  to  that  rule  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes;  there  are  times  when  it  is  left  to  his  discretion  what 
he  shall  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  leave  it  to  his  discretion  to  exceed  the 
limit  you  give  him  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  always  within  his  discretion  to  buy 
it  as  much  under  the  price  as  he  can  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  That  goes  without  saying. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  give  him  that  authority,  and  when  do 
you  do  so? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Well,  at  times  when  the  market  conditions  should  war- 
rant it,  or  we  desire  to  accumulate  a  larger  quantity  than  we  are 
getting. 

The  Chairman.  When  your  stock  is  short,  or  when  the  market  con- 
ditions of  the  world  seem  to  indicate  to  you  tiiat  sugar  is  going  up, 
at  such  times  he  has  authority,  if  necessary,  to  go  over  the  limit  you 
have  given  him? 

Mr.  MoTT.  That  would  be  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  rule  is,  he  follows  the  instructions  you  give 
him  as  to  the  prices  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  As  a  rule. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  he  is  authorized  to  go  over  that  figure 
which  you  have  given  him,  you  give  him  such  authority  at  the  same 
time  you  give  the  instructions,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  he  has  no  general  authority  to  do 
that,  except  when  such  authority  is  specifically  given? 

Mr.  MoTT.  At  times  he  has  had  authority  to  buy  what  we  needed 
there,  and  p;iy  what  he  had  to  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  whenever  that  authority  was  given  to  him, 
it  was  expresslv  given  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  iJndoubtedly. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  competitive  buyers  in  that  market 
other  than  the  instances  you  have  specified  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  There  are. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  they? 

Mr.  MoTT.  There  is  the  Henderson  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  small  concern? 

Mr.  MoTT.  That  is  a  rather  small  concern. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  me  substantially  its  capacity  in 
barrels? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  not  over  1,000  barrels  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  the  capacity  of  the  Chalmette  refinery! 

Mr.  MoTT.  Between  8,000  and  9,000  barrels. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  combined  capacity  of  the  Ameri- 
can cane  refineries  everywhere  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  have  not  that  in  my  head  just  at  the  moment. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  figure  it  out  for  us  a  moment,  substantially, 
and  read  them  out  as  you  write  them  down. 

Mr.  MoTT.  In  barrels  of  refined  sugar? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  per  day. 

Mr.  MoTT.  Havemeyers  &  Elder,  14,000  barrels  per  day;  Jersey 
City,  5,000. 

Mr.  Sni2ER.  What  is  the  name  of  the  company  in  Jersey  City? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Matthiessen  &  Wiechers  Sugar  Kemiing  Co. ;  Spreckels, 
Philadelphia,  9,000  barrels;  Boston,  3,000  barrels;  New  Orleans, 
9,000  barrels,  making  a  total  of  40,000  barrels. 

Mr.  StJLZER.  Is  that  the  Chalmette  Refinery  in  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  MoTT.  That  is  the  Chalmette  I  have  referred  to. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  those  figures  given  as  12,000  or  15,000 
barrels. 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  15,000  is  excessive. 

The  Chairman.  These  figures  you  have  given  us  are  the  actual 
refining  capacities? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  am  giving  you,  for  instance,  the  capacity  of  the  Have- 
meyers &  Elder  plant,  I  mean  roughlv,  in  outturn  of  barrels,  14/X)0, 
ana  that  refinery  is  not  running  at  full  capacity  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  running  at  full  capacity? 

Mr.  MoTT.  It  is  not  now ;  I  am  giving  you  its  full  capacity.  They 
are  at  present  engaged  in  a  great  deal  of  work  in  removal  of  boilers, 
and  they  are  not  running  full  capacity  by  any  means  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  you  have  just  given  to  the  reporter 
are  the  full  capacities  of  the  plants,  according  to  your  estimate? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  es. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  sometimes  run  at  full  capacity  and 
sometimes  they  do  not ;  is  that  the  way  of  it  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  rule  of  action  or  rule  of  conduct 
with  reference  to  your  buyers,  as  to  holding  them  responsible  for 
keeping  out  competitors  ot  keeping  down  competitive  buying  in 
Louisiana  or  dsewhere  ? 

Mr,  MoTT.  No ;  I  never  did. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mott^  I  am  going  to  return  just  a  moment  to 
a  branch  of  this  inquiry  which  I  had  left  temporarily.  I  want  yoo 
to  tell  the  committee,  frankly  and  fully,  if  you  nave  any  such  knowl- 
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edge.  wbasL  kziowiedgB  jou  -jcrpiixed  by  reason  of  jour  inciauite  sbeo- 
riariiHi  ^ith.  Hiairv  O.  HaTemeyer  of  iis  alans  uid  oondtniit  with. 
re&rence  cd  xhtt  vnrzims  Utt^si  in  ins  irrt>inpr**4t  o«ui&oiiiiji£ioiK  of  chd 
sugar  indosccies  ^if  diLr  xiiizitrv.  ^uw^  if  tuii  Oiive  no  kziowled^  aft 
alL  pi&t  aiv  30 :  ')iir  Lf  Tfin  ouve  juv^  I  wouid  like  co  kaow  it. 
JI&.  MoTHL  I  iisve  no  knowleti^je. 

Mr.  MfJTSL  Hie  made  no  •^onliiianc  of  me. 

The  CTr%nrirjL3F,  I  mpytn.  knuwieugie  chac  could,  a&ve  iMsa  acquired 
by  yoa  fnaai  die  ^iirectioiis  ie  2ave  7011  as  to  wncLn^  various  letters^ 
and.  as  co  varioiis  bnsiues  murrgr^  «'omTiiiaa»*i  co  vqut  «aisics9  while 
yon  wcxe  nntis*r  binu 

ICr.  MoTC.  I  do  noc  believe  I  ever  was  instructed  to  writs  uij 
letter  in  regard  to  the  Tobject  of  yoor  c|aeEtifln» 

Tbe  Cff.%iinr\2r,  Did  70a  have  any  con&rencss  wich.  him  of  a  im^- 
nes5  nature,  or  'lid  he  give  yon  any  'iireccion&  of  a  basine6i&  ebar- 
acts',  which  coold  have  giv^o.  yon  any  knowledge  of  any  of  them 
sofafectsf 

Mr.  MoTT.  So.  mr. 

The  CHAiEMAjr-  ^one  whatever  ? 

Mr.  yLyrjL  So,  ar. 

The  Chlukma^f.  At  any  time,  from  the  cime  you  went  uu  in  1S8T» 
until  he  died — dirin^  the  whole  20  years — yoa  kne-v  notliio^  ar»ut 
the  wzy  the  rhmg  was  bein^  pLumed  and  operated  I 

Mr.  MoTT.  y  o. 

The  CHAnacAS.  >o  details  even? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Nothing 

The  Ckaiemjls.  And  you  were  as  near  his  eonddential  uian  as 
anyfoodv*he  had? 

llr.  M«yrr.  I  do  not  say  so :  I  tliink  noc 

The  Chaisxax.  Ton  say  not  I 

Mr.  M*'/rr.  I  think  not. 

The  CHAiaatA^.  Who  was  his  nearest  confidential  man  ?  He  most 
have  had  somebotiy  he  trusted  his  private  and  mo:>t  particular 
affairs  to. 

Mr.  Mott.  I  think  he  nsed  many  people  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  WelL  were  yoa  as  ck>se  to  him  as  any  of  theau  in 
a  ba-^es?  wav.  I  mean?  I  do  not  mean  that  vou  wen*  his  social 
companion. 

Jfr-  Mott.  I  suppoee  he  placed  confidence  in  me.  of  course*  in  my 
position  there  as  a  bnyer  since  1S1>7. 

The  CttAnocAX-  Too  have  been  a  buyer  since  1S5?7 1 

J£r.  Mott.  Yes. 

The  CHAiMCAy.  Xow,  you  said  just  now  that  you  allotttfd  to  the 
Tarious  refineries  their  share  of  this  raw  sugar,  did  you  ikk  i 

ilr.  Mott.  Distributed  it  as  needs  required. 

The  Chairma2^.  Well,  that  t;  practically  the  same  thinor,  is  it  m>4t 

Mr.  Mc/rr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaimm AX.  How  do  you  determine  that  distribution  ? 

Mr.  MoTT-  Bv  the  meltings  which  thev  maintain  and  the  stocks 
tliey  have  on  hand. 

TTie  Chammajj.  Xow,  when  these  refineries  are  not  runnii^gt  at 
fall  capacity,  as  they  often  are  not^  who  decides  to  what  capacity 
eadi  one  shall  be  nm  ? 
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.    Mr.  MoTT.  The  president  of  the  company  would  decide  that. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  giye  you  your  directions  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  get  no  directions  as  to  the  meltings  of  the  various 
refineries;  that  is,  they  are  given  to  the  superintendents  of  the  vari- 
ous refineries. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  what  extent  to  keep  their  factory  going? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  notify  you  how  much  raw  sugar  they 
need  to  keep  the  factory  running  in  that  way?    Is  that  the  ^sj'stem? 

Mr.  MoTP.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  undertake  to  furnish  them  with  the 
amount  of  raw  sugar  they  have  made  requisition  on  you  for ;  is  that 
the  idea? 

Mr.  MoTT.  That  is  substantially  correct. 

The  Chairman.  You  then  fill  the  requisitions  of  these  local  super- 
intendents; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MoiT.  To  a  large  extent 

The  Chairman.  W51,  do  you  undertake  to  change  them? 

Mr.  Mt^Ti.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then  you  follow  the  requisitions  to  the  en- 
tire extent,  doyou  not ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  They  can  not  carry  more  sugar  than  they  have  capacity 
for. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  managers  know  that  as  well  as  you,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  supply  them  with  such  raw 
sugar  as  they  require  of  you,  or  you  undertake  to  do  that? 

Mr.  MoTT.  They  have  to  take  what  I  send  them,  if  they  are  able 
to  handle  it;  but  from  time  to  time  they  may  advise  what  is  more 
desirable  for  them,  or  notify  me  that  they  can  not  take  care  of  as 
much  cargo,  not  having  the  room  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  say  they  have  to  take  what  you  send 
them.  What  you  send  them  is  determined  by  the  policy  a^eed  on 
by  the  company's  directors  and  president  as  to  what  capacity  each 
one  of  them  shall  be  run  at,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MoTT.  That  would  be  it. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  vou  buy  your  sugar,  Mr.  Mott  ? 

Mr.  MoiT.  Mostly  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  practically  the  entire  Louisiana  crop, 
do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  By  no  means. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  buy  80  per  cent  of  it? 

Mr.  MoTT.  A  little  over  60  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Substantially,  about  how  much  over  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Morr.  Very  little  over  60  per  cent  It  may  be  68  or  64  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  63  or  64  per  cent  of  the  Louisiana  raw 
crop? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  bu^s  the  balance? 

Mr.  Mott.  A  large  quantity  of  it  goes  into  direct  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  They  call  that  plantation  sugar? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Clarified  and  grocery  grades. 
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The  Chaiman.  Would  20  per  cent  of  it  be  your  estimate  as  to  the 
amount  that  goes  into  direct  consumption  from  your  knowledge  of 
the  situation! 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  dare  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  had  that  estimate  submitted  to  u& 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  dare  say. 

The  Chairman.  Who  gets  the  other  16  or  17  per  cent? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Well,  for  instance,  the  sugar  that  has  been  bou^t  by 
Arbuckle,  the  Henderson  refinery,  and  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refinery 
down  there  in  Louisiana. 

The  Chaibman.  The  Colonial  Sugar  Eefinery  is  a  very  small  re* 
finery,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Morr.  It  is  not  so  small.    They  have  enlarged  it  considerably. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  larger  than  the  Henderson  refinery? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  larger? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  their  capacity  is  something  like  double  that  of 
the  Henderson  refinery. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  Colonial  and  Henderson  and  Arbuckle  re- 
fineries for  the  last  year  or  two  have  gotten  that  amount,  Arbuckle 
having  the-  raw  sugar  shipped  up  here  to  New  York  and  delivered 
to  him  f.  o.  b.  New  York?    They  have  got  the  balance  of  it? 

Mr.  Morr.  That  is  about  right,  I  thmk. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  object  of  making  this  deduction  of  15 
or  18  points,  the  difference  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  raw 
sugar! 

Mr.  MoTT.  The  conditions  that  surround  the  making  and  market- 
ing of  the  Louisiana  crop  are  these :  Their  sugar  is  commenced  to  be 
made,  say,  in  the  last  10  days  of  October,  in  a  small  way,  and  by  the 
15th  of  January  it  is  entirely  over.  In  fact,  by  the  first  of  January, 
probably  80  per  cent  of  the  production  is  through  with,  and  has  been 
marketed.  Now,  as  I  have  told  you,  we  buy  some  sixty-odd  per  cent 
of  their  crop,  the  average  crop  being  300,000  tons.  Of  course  it 
varies,  but  that  is  a  very  good  average. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  buy  something  like  200,000  tons? 

Mr.  MoTT.  We  h\xy  from  180,000  tons  upwards. 
The  Chairman.  Well,  62  or  63  per  cent  would  be  about  200,000 
tons. 

Mr.  MoTT.  Very  nearly.  This  is  bought  on  the  New  York  price 
prevailing  on  the  day  or  on  the  day  before,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
The  sugars  are  delivered  to  us  and  we  take  them  and  pay  for  the 
sugars  m  five  days,  cash.  The  capacity  of  the  Chalmette  refinery  to 
work  these  sugars  up  from  the  1st  of  November,  which  is  about  the 
earliest  date  when  there  is  sufficient  sugar  in  sight  to  be  able  to  start 
a  plant,  to  the  31st  of  December,  is  75,000  tons.  I  think  not  to  exceed 
that  amount.  During  that  time  we  would  have  delivered  to  us  160,000 
tons,  perhaps  more,  of  this  sugar,  so  that  on  81st  of  December,  after 
having  melted  75,000  tons  of  the  sugar  during  the  two  months,  and 
marketed  it  at  a  very  bad  time,  at  a  very  slack  time  for  refined  sugar — 
it  is  not  the  consuming  season  of  the  year,  and  also  it  is  the  time 
when  the  beet  sugar  is  coming  in.  We  have  then  on  hand  76,000 
tons  of  sugar  that  we  have  paid  for  during  the  months  of  November 
and  December  piled  up,  taking  all  the  risk  of  decline  in  the  mar'"'^ 
or  deterioration,  and  the  risk  of  the  loss  in  weight. 
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Thh  Cjhlaiskaj:.  Vou  haT^  kad.  tiboo^i.  st  ibe  suae  time  the  ad- 
viuatai^  iif  4uur  poeable  adruiop  in  tike  maiiast  f 

Jftiri/M<:;TX.  ^>f  ocmrae.  But  tiicre  is  a  raiifts-  smn^e  oondition 
vxi^i  ureinilfc  durinig  tlie  last  xhree  nKiiiti*  <rf  the  year^  It  is  the 
ku»Aj\jL^  WwefsD  eropfi.  TIk  old  crop?  of  tfae  W«st  IndfWs.  from  which 
vk  ci<:^*jr-t  our  jKreale?*  supplj.  are  orer,  practicallT.  ajtb<nx^  there 
ssx^r  t^  vjsa^  rerr  fiosall  axsannl?  left,  and  the  new  rrope  hmre  not 
iicgruSL  TbcT  do  'ooC  be»n  to  oame  in  mitil  after  the  Isi  of  January, 
uriEusr  tibKif  hc^idaiTa.  and  at  that  period  of  the  xear  tha>e  is.  so  to 
ff^enJb  $fjM^  or  k^  ii^cardtT  of  raw  sa^-ar.  The  trade  in  refined  sngar 
an  thai  ptrk^d  b^mg  so  dack.  there  is  no  ineentive  to  cany  any  i^vry 

Tbif  CMAiaif  Jisr.  What  month  of  the  Tear  is  that  f 

Mr.  Morr.  Tliat  ifi  dnrin^  November  and  IXeonnher. 

'Hmh  ('.HAtteH^s.  How  is  it  in  August  and  September  and  Julrf 

Mr.  %lmr,  TTi^>^  are  the  good  sugar-consmning  month& 

1>^  ilHAiUHA%.  You  mean  the  price  goes  down  to  the  consumer 
or  jf<^**  up  to  tlie  producer,  which  ? 

Mr.  M^TT.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  general  condition  of  the 
iQairfc^t. 

71m;  C,ha%uha%.  Baw  sugar  has  adranced  very  much  within  the 
la«t  f4;w  davit 

Mr.  \Urrr.  Yen.    May  I  just  continue? 

'11^  i'HAiUHAV.  Yea, 

Mr.  M<#rr.  Hin^^e  the  first  of  July,  about  three  weeks  ago,  there  has 
\M^f^  nu  ^i\vikUi*j&  in  Europe  of  two  shillings  per  hundredweight  in 
tti^  prii'M  itt  beet  sugar,  which  is  approximately  half  a  cent  a  pound, 
dmt  tUf  d^Hibt  io  imeculation  to  a  great  extent,  but  the  basis  for  it  is 
a  hnifi  continued  arou^ht  and  very  severe,  almost  unprecedented  heat, 
1  M'itts'tt^  on  tlie  Continent  of  Europe,  which  they  believe  has 
UilnreA  the  i>eet  sugar  crop  of  Continental  Europe  to  such  an  extent 
timi  ttii^  are  not  going  to  get  anything  like  the  usual  results. 

'l\m  CiiAjwMAN.  Therefore  raw  sugar  has  gone  up? 

Mr,  Mim\  Yes. 

TUa  (yHAiKHAN.  And  the  Cuban  crop  is  supposed  to  be  short  this 
yftar? 

Mr.  M'rrr,  It  is  short  ?ome  r300,000  tons,  compared  with  last  year. 

Thi'  ('iiAiKMAN.  And  that  adds  to  the  advance  of  raw  susrar,  does 
it  not? 

Mr,  MriTT.  Very  greatly. 

'I'hf  (.'iiAiKSfAN.  »So  that  very  recently,  since  July  1,  there  has 
been  miile  a  marked  advance  in  raw  sugar  in  this  country,  and  aU 
ovi'r  Ui»»  world,  in  fact? 

Mr,  Mi^rr.  There  has  been, 

Th«  ( 'ifAiiiMAN.  About  how  much  advance,  half  a  cent,  you  say? 

Mr.  Morr.  In  Kuro|)e  the  advance  since  the  first  of  July  has  been 
two  HliilliiigH  fH»r  hiindrodweight,  which  is  about  half  a  cent  a  pound. 

'I'h<»  ( 'if AiicMAN.  Does  the  American  advance  correspond  with  that? 

Mr.  Morr.  The  price  of  rawc  or  refined? 

The  ('iiAiRMAN.  The  price  of  raws. 

Mr.  Mc/iT.  The  price  of  raws  has  advanced  probably  about  to  the 
annio  extent. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  has  that  had  on  refined  sugar,  both 
Vero  and  in  Europe? 
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Mr.  MoTT.  In  Europe  the  price  of  raw  sugar  follows  almost 
exactly  the  raw  sugar  market. 

ITie  Chairman.  How  is  it  here? 

Mr.  ^loTT.  Here,  the  advance  has  been,  I  think,  not  oyei-  a  quarter 
of  a  cent,  instead  of  a  half  a  cent. 

The  Chairmax.  In  other  v^-ords.  half  of  the  advance  of  raw  ? 

Mr.  Morr.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that. 

The  Chairkan.  Of  course,  I  understand  it  is  a  mere  estimate,  but 
you  think  it  is  accurate? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes- 

The  Chaduian.  Mr.  Mott,  in  marketing  your  cane  sugar  at  the 
period  of  the  year  when  beet  sugar  is  going  on  the  market,  do  you 
nave  any  regard  for  that  in  determining  the  territory  in  which  you 
market  vour  cane? 

Mr.  Mott.  I  am  not  conversant  with  that  part  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  who  is? 

Mr.  Mott.  The  refined  sugar  salesmen. 

The  Chairman.  WTio  are  they  ?  Do  you  mean  the  brokers  or  the 
wholesale  grocers,  or  do  you  mean  the  manager? 

Mr.  Mott.  I  thought  you  meant  what  we  had  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  handle  the  disposition  of  the  refined 
sugar? 

Mr.  Mott.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  done  by  another  officer  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Mott.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  My  colleague  suggests  that  you  give  us,  if  you  can, 
vour  explanation  of  why  the  American  market  did  not  follow  the 
European  market  in  this  respect,  that  whereas^  since  July  1  of  this 
year  raw  sugar  in  Europe  has  advanced  half  a  cent  a  pound,  and  re- 
fined su^r  nas  followed  it,  you  say,  to  about  the  same  extent,  that 
in  America 

Mr.  Mott  (interposing).  No;  I  said  refined  had  not  followed  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  it  had  practically  followed  it  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Morr.  In  Europe;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  said.  Now,  in  America  the  half 
a  cent  advance  in  raw  was  followed  by  an  advance  of  only  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  in  refined.     Now,  why  that  difference? 

Mr.  Mott.  Well,  we  have  had  a  pretty  fair  stock  of  raw  sugar, 
bought  at  lower  prices- 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  have  been  pretty  well  stocked 
up  here? 

Mr.  Mott.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  StHLZER.  This  investigation  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  I 

Mr.  Morr.  No,  sir;  not  so  far  as  I  am  concerned^ 

The  Chairman.  My  colleague  suggests  that  in  £uj?<^  the  refined 
is  made  out  of  the  stock  of  local  raw,  whereas  in  our  country  ve  go 
idl  over  the  earth  in  getting  our  raws,  and  we  would  like  to  kaow 
whether  you  think  that  makes  any  difference. 

Mr.  Morr.  In  £urope  they  hi^ve  got  a  combini^ioa  axid  that  is 
why  they  keep  up  their  prices. 

'Bie  Chaiuman.  And  America,  having  no  condHQatiQii,  we  have 
been  unable  to  keep  up  tiiio  rafiped  price;  Is  that  the  idMl 
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Mr.  MoTT.  There  is  very  little  of  a  combination  here.  There  is 
pretty  good  competition. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  have  got  two-thirds  of  the  interests 
under  your  own  little  wing,  have  you  not?  Do  you  know  of  any 
European  combination  that  has  got  two-thirds  of  the  sugar  industry 
in  one  organization  of  Europe? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  in  Germany  they  probably  have  them  all. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  they  were  all  together,  would  that  be 
two-thirds  of  the  European  interests? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Well,  it  is  a  smaller  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  European  combination,  can 
you  name  it,  that  refines  as  many  pounds  of  sugar,  as  many  barrels 
of  sugar,  or  that  has  as. potent  an  effect  on  trade  conditions  as  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  of  which  you  are  a  director? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  conditions  are  different  in  other  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  just  said  that  this  was  because  they 
had  a  combination  in  Europe,  and  I  want  to  see  what  those  combina- 
tions are  and  where  they  are  to  which  you  refer. 

Mr.  MoTT.  Well,  they  have  a  cartel,  I  believe,  as  they  call  it,  in  Aus- 
tria, for  instance,  which  pretty  well  regulates  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  about  that  cartel  in 
Austria  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Personally  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Wefl,  have  you  any  knowledge  of  it  which  comes 
from  reading?    Of  course,  you  have  not  been  over  there,  have  you? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  have  never  been  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  refining  ca- 
pacity of  all  the  plants  in  the  Austrian  cartel  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  refining  capacity 
of  all  the  plants  in  the  German  cartel  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No ;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  the  German  and 
Austrian  cartels  have  been  curtailed  in  their  activities  by  the  Brus- 
sels convention  or  by  the  local  laws  in  those  countries  since  the  Brus- 
sels convention? 

Mr.  MoTT.  All  I  know  is  from  my  reading  that  in  Europe  they 
maintain  a  very  good  market  at  home  for  Sieir  sugar  and  find  a 
market  for  export  of  their  surplus. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  compare  the  extent  of  combination  in 
America  and  in  Europe?    Can  you  give  us  any  idea  about  that? 

Mr.  MoTT.  About  the  extent  of  combination? 

The  Chairman.  Yesj  in  the  sugar  business.  In  other  wq^ds,  give 
us  some  one  combination,  whether  it  is  Gkrman  or  Austrian,  that 
has  anything  like  the  control  of  sugar  refining  in  either  Austria  or 
Grermany  or  England  which  the  American  Sugar  Sefining  Co.  has 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  in  Germany  they  undoubtedly  have,  and  also 
in  Russia. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  want  to  get  something  definite  and  specific, 
if  vou  know. 

Mr.  MoTT.  In  Russia,  for  instance,  we  know  very  little  of  that, 
because  it  is  very  hard  to  get  any  facts,  but  the  Gbvemment  there 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  The  Government  &xes  the  prices 

V  law  there,  do  they  not! 
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Mr-  MoTT.  Tes;  the  GrOTeinznent  is  very  paternal  with  reference 
to  the  sugar  industry  there*  and  they  tie  up  a  large  amcnint  of 
sugar  which  is  not  avaiLible  except  luufer  certain  conditions;  a 
certain  part  for  the  home  market  and  a  certain  part  for  export,  and 
a  certain  part  I  think  they  call  the  inviolable  reserve^  which  they 
hold  onto. 

The  Ckatbmax.  While  that  may  be  true,  they  regulate  the  price 
by  statute  and  say  how  much  and  how  little  the  reHner  shall  charge 
the  people  there  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Ckathwax.  You  do  not  think  they  hare  any  law  in  Russia 
fixing  the  price  of  sugar? 

Mr.  MoTT.  They  fix  a  price  below  which  it  shall  not  be  sold. 

The  Ch-vikman.  Do  they  not  also  fix  a  price  above  which  it  shall 
not  be  sold ! 

Mr.  MoTT.  That  I  am  not  certain  of. 

The  CsAHUdLLN.  So  you  can  not  give  us  any  names  on  this  propo- 
sition as  to  a  sugar  combination  in  Europe  more  potent  than  in 
Ameiica? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  the  combination,  whatever  it  is,  which  exists  in 
Crermai^  is  more  potent. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  any  figures  as  to  the  melting 
capacity  or  production  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Their  sugar  is  altc^ether  beet  sugar,  and  it  is  a  c<»i* 
tinuous  process,  you  know,  in  those  factories,  but  the  German  crop 
is  two  millicm  and  a  half  tones,  a  pretty  large  quantity. 

The  Chaismax.  The  American  refining  output  is  three  and  a 
quarter  millions. 

Mr.  MoTT.  No;  the  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  this  country  is 
approaching  three  and  a  half  nullion  tons. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  we  import  none  of  it,  practically,  do  wet 

Mr.  MoTT.  Xo;  but  that  includes  all  of  the  domestic  sugars,  both 
beet  and  cane. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  when  it  comes  to  refined 
sugar,  we  refine  practically  what  this  country  uses,  do  we  not ! 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chatbman.  Can  you  give  us  any  more  precise  and  specific  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  combinations  in  Germany  ana  Austria 
than  you  have  fi:iven  already?^ 

Mr.  MoTT.  ]So;  I  can  not  give  you  any  precise  and  particular  in- 
formation about  them. 

The  Chairman.  No  figures? 

Mr.  Morr.  No;  I  thinx  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  names? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  buy  most  of  your  sugar  for  the 
American  Su^r  Befining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  In  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  On  board  ship  New  York? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  at  your  factory  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No;  cost  and  freight  from  the  country  of  production, 
for  the  most  part. 
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The  Chairmak.  You  do  not  buy  any  of  the  beet  sugar  for  your 
cane  refineries,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  You  speak  of  domestic  beet  sugar  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoTT.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  do  like  they  do  in  Europe — one  day 
refine  beets  and  one  day  cane  in  the  same  refinery  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  It  has  been  done. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  not  the  practice? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Beet  sugar  from  Europe,  of  course,  has  been  in  the 
pa^  imported  into  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  take  American  beet  sugar  and  do  it 
that  way? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  have  done  it  that  way  in  this  country? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  your  own  sugar  then  from  Louisiana — 
I  am  speaking  of  your  company — about  two-thirds  of  the  crop,  some- 
thing like  200,000  tons?  You  get  it  from  Cuba  largely,  do  you  not, 
also? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Very  largely. 

The  Chairman.  Some  from  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  little  from  Hawaii? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes;  a  great  deal  from  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  And  some  from  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  MoTT.  And  from  the  Philippines. 

The  Chairman.  And  some  from  Java? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Some  from  Java. 

The  Chairman.  And  some  from  Europe? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes ;  and  manv  other  places,  too. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  places  except  those? 

Mr.  MoTT.  The  various  West  India  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Surinam,  Brazil;  in  fact,  at  some  time  or  another  from  almost 
every  country  in  the  world  that  produces  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  whether  in  addition  to  these 
countries  we  have  just  named  there  are  any  other  countries  that  pro- 
duce a  considerable  amount  of  sugar  that  we  buy? 

Mr.  MoTT.  There  are  other  countries  that  produce  a  great  deal  of 
sugar  that  has  come  here  from  time  to  time  and  may  come  here 
again. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Peru  one  of  them? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Peru  is  one  of  them;  not  very  largely.  I  think  their 
crop  is  125,000  tons,  perhaps,  but  most  of  it  goes  to  England. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  it  goes  to  England  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  cane  sugar,  is  it! 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  know  the  total  productioxi  of  sugar  in 
Peru  ?    The  export  is  125,000  tons.^ 

Mr.  MoiT.  T^eir  home  consumption  is  probably  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  ^ve  us  the  figures  m  detail  of  tiie 
production? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  not  over  150,000  tons. 
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The  Chaibman.  Probably  something  like  that — 150,000  tons? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  possibilities  for  the  industry  down  there 
great,  or  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  really  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  how  you  fix  the  price.  The  bulk  of 
this  sugar  that  you  import  comes  from  Cuba,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  MoTT.    X  es ;  we  do  not  fix  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  arrive  at  the  price,  to  use  a  word  that 
will  suit  you  better.  I  presume  the  price  is  fixed  by  the  number  of 
buyers  and  things  of  that  sort.  What  price  do  you  have  to  pay  for 
raw  suffar  in  New  York  ?  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  price  you  have 
to  pay  for  raw  sugar  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  There  are  some  dozen  brokers  and  commission  houses 
who  have  their  offices  in  New  York,  and  who  represent  the  sellers  or 
planters  in  these  various  sugar-producing  countries  or  represent 
agents  of  them  in  London  or  elsewhere.  They  come  to  us — to  our 
office — every  day,  and  many  times  a  day.  I  see  them  in  their  offices 
and  on  the  street,  and  they  have  what  are  known  as  firm  ojffers  of 
sugar  from  all  these  different  places — ^that  is,  they  offer  me  and 
everyone  else  who  is  a  buyer  of  raw  sugar  what  they  have  to  put 
before  us  day  by  day.  If  we  want  to  pay  the  price  at  which  they 
offer  we  simply  accept  their  offer  and  they  send  us  the  product.  If 
we  do  not  want  to 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Is  that  price  duty  paid  or  not 
that  they  offer  you  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No ;  that  price  is  cost  and  freight. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words  they  say,  "  Our  price  is  so  much, 
and  you  must  pay  the  freight  and  you  must  pay  the  duty.** 

Mr.  MoTT.  The  freight  is  deducted,  and  we  pay  the  freight  here. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  pay  the  freight? 

Mr.  MoTT.  We  pay  the  freight;  we  aeauct  the  freight. 

The  Chairman.  They  give  it  back  to  you  if  you  do  pay  it  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  The  idea  is  this:  That,  for  instance,  what  they  asked 
yesterday — cost  and  freight  for  sugar  from  Cuba — ^was  3^  cents,  basis 
96  test.    That  means  the  freight  is  included  in  their  price. 

The  Chairman.  They  pay  the  freight  and  charge  3 J  cents  for  it? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  finally  pay  it? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes;  we  simply  adjust  it  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  To  that  3J  cents,  leaving  out  the  freight  question, 
because  even  if  you  do  pay  it  you  set  it  back ;  what  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  MoTT.  We  add  me  Cuban  duty  on  the  96  test,  which  is  1.34& 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  That  is  4.598,  and  to  that  has  to  be  added  also  the 
marine  insurance,  which  is  somewhere  between  0.3  and  0.5  per  cent» 
It  would  be  about  1^  cents.  In  other  words,  the  3}  cents  would  be 
equal  to  4.613  duty  paid,  laid  down  here  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.-  under  what  circumstances  is  the  1.685  added? 

Mr.  Morr.  Only  on  such  sugar  as  pays  the  full  duty  whidi  now* 
adays,  with  the  sugar  that  comes  in  free  from  Cuba,  is  relatively  a 
very  small  part;  so  that  practically  the  Cuban  rate,  which  is  1.M8, 
dioiild  be  r^oned  as  the  duty,  and  not  1.685. 
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The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  I  have  in  mind  on  which  I  want 
enlightenment,  and  it  seems  to  me  you  can  do  it  better  than  anybody 
else:  Are  the  Cubans  ever  able  to  say  to  the  American  producer  of 
raw  sugar,  "  If  you  get  your  raw  sugar  from  Java  or  from  Europe 
or  from  anv  other  sugar-producing  country  except  your  own  island 
possessions,"  which  usually  will  not  take  advantage  of  the  duty 
themselves,  I  imag^e? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  want  to  get  under  it  and  do  add  it? 

Mr.  MoTT.  They  get  it  alwavs. 

The  Chairman.  Cuba  says,  "  You  must  pay  1.685  to  get  this  outside 
8Ugar,  and  therefore  we  demand  that  much  more  for  it."  Does  that 
ever  happen? 

Mr.  MoTT.  They  could  always  get  it  if  they  could  handle  their  crop 
JUS  Europe  does  its  beet  crops,  for  instance. 

The  Chairman.  The  Cuban  reciprocity  agreement  went  into  effect 
January  1, 1904,  and  they  have  gotten  the  benefit  of  it  since  that  time, 
or  have  the  American  consumers  gotten  it? 

Mr.  MoTT.  In  the  main  the  American  consumer  has  got  it.  Of 
course,  there  have  been  periods  when  the  Cuban  price  has  had  the 
advantage. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  one  would  get  it  and  sometimes  the 
«ther? 

Mr.  MoTT.  For  instance,  when  the  bulk  of  the  Cuban  crop  has  beea 
marketed — ^in  other  words,  when  they  have  not  a  great  deal  of  it  left, 
^comparatively — it  may  be  a  good  deal  in  tons,  like  to-day,  when  they 
jnay  have  250,000  tons — they  may  be  well  able  to  hold  onto  that  sugar 
.and  they  can  demand  the  full  equivalent  price  at  which  other  sugars 
could  be  bought  . 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  illustrate  that  principle.  You  say  that 
yesterday  they  asked  3^  cents  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  3.25  was  any  higher  price  asked  for  Cuban 
Eugar  on  account  of  the  fact  it  paid  a  smaller  duty  ? 

Mr,  MoTT.  Decidedly. 

The  Chairman.  Yesterday,  if  you  had  been  buying  sugar  from 
Java,  was  there  any  here? 

Mr.  MoTT.  There  are  sugars  on  the  way  from  Java  that  will  not 
arrive  here  before  September  or  October. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  anv  sugars  from  any  full  duty  paying 
country  here  now  offering  for  sale? 

Mr.  JlloTT.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  a  little  from  time  to  time.  I  think 
yesterday  there  was  some  Surinam  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Yesterday,  if  you  nad  started  to  buy  that  sugar, 
what  would  have  been  their  price^,26  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No;  tiieir  price  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  3.25 
and  the  Cuban  duty  figures.    Their  sugar  would  be  4.613  less  1.685. 

The  Chairman.  Yesterday  the  Cuban  planters  were  getting  the 
full  20  per  cent  reduction  instead  of  the  consumer  getting  it! 

Mr.  MoTT.  They  are  getting  part  of  it  They  alwavs  have  that 
much  to  give  away  if  they  want  a  difference  between  the  1.348  and 
the  1.685. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  give  it  away  yesterday  according  ta 
what  you  say,  did  they ! 
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Mr.  MoTT.  They  have  raised  their  price  on  the  gmeral  advance  in 
the  mark^s  of  the  world. 

The  Chahollk.  They  have  advanced  that  much  more,  as  they  are 
aUe  to  advance  on  account  of  their  lower  duty? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes;  their  price  of  3  ooits,  oi  coarse,  gives  than  the 
benefit 

The  Chaiemak  (interposing).  The  Surinam  price  would  have  been 
3^  less  the  difference  in  duty? 

Mr.  Morr.  Tes;  in  other  w<mls,  they  would  <mly  have  to  get  about 
2.93,  cost  and  freight,  for  their  sugar  against  3.25  which  the  Cuban 
pe^le  got. 

The  Celusxak.  So  on  yesterday  the  amount  of  duty  on  raw  sugar 
that  we  are  buying  is  1.685 1 

Mr.  Morr.  Yes,  sir,  always  so ;  it  must  be  always  so. 

The  CHAiaifAx.  In  other  words,  do  you  always  have  to  add  the 
1.685  when  you  bey  raw  cigars?  In  determining  what  the  actual 
price  15  that  you  pay  for  raw  sugars,  is  the  real  basis  of  the  duty 
addition  1.6n>  or  1-^S? 

Mr.  Morr.  The  full  duty  paying  countries  have  got  to  make  their 
price  exactly  come  to  what  the  Cuban  price  is. 

The  CsAnuiAX.  IjH  us  take  it  the  other  way.  In  other  words, 
the  Cuban  people  can  add  the  duty  to  their  price,  can  tl^ey  noCt 

Mr.  Monx.  Yes. 

The  Chasdcax.  That  is  what  they  did  do  yesterday,  aceording  to 
what  you  say  ? 

Mr.  MoTK.  YesL 

The  Cmaikmas,  In  other  words.  Cuba  has  got,  or  was  gtUmg 
ye=terday.  comicg  to  tbem  3.2U>.  and  th*:se  oth*^  people  2SfZi 

Mr.  Morr.  Yes.  that  is  it  exactly — that  i«.  abotit  the  difference 
between  the  dnt:e&    It  sLozild  he  exactlv  the  differoMe. 

The  Cbaikkas.  On  what  basis  is  tiie  ptiee  of  raw  sugar  deter- 
mined i     Is  it  the  in-bond  price  pins  the  dutv  ! 

Mr.  Morr.  Yes. 

The  CaAOEMAS.  Whi:h  d::ty.  the  1-C.*.>  or  the  L348!  You  aay 
t2ie  C'iban  price  is  the  same  as  th^  .Surinam  price  to  you. 

Mr.  Morrr.  In  result  it  is.  yes.  Suppoae  tner  sell  their  cogKn  duty 
paid  izjfUad  of  in-hfxA,  th^  vo;iIi  be  absoi'rtely  tl^  %ame  nriee. 
For  "-^»'>**  if  C^sbo.  at  3^.  cost  and  freigiit.  figures  4JSL  Porto 
Bieo  sopis  of  the  same  quality  would  seil  for  4^1  and  S^nrinaai 
anais  of  the  sazce  OTzalitr  woTLfi  ^H  for  4A\  to  anvone  else.  Too 
can  Ect  b::T  oot  =r:^ar  cheaper  thar.  yoc  <an  acodber. 

Hk  CsAmuor.  What  I  wmlx  to  ki/iw  hs  whether  tbe  Cdban  mggr 


-« ^  d. «»..  ^  .vd»  d» -«,  .^ »-.  *^ . 


Mr.  Mrnr.  I  ^.'z'A  say  tb»  fcZ  dz^  tAviiig  sa^sr  oMDes  4nmn  ob 
tbe  other,  beeasge  tLe  C^ma  sagtr  is  xi^t  ]ar«r  part  of  tlie  fopplr 

to  ii»ak»  tfe«  pr '^ 
Tk  GHAIBMA9.  In  odbcr  worAs.  yoa  think  dwy  wuke  Ike  price. 

Mr.  "itfJTT.  I  tr.:rr  «t 

Ik  CMAncHASf.  AiA  fer  tfcal  PMsm  v«3«  t?s;r,k  tsfpfismtzij  tke 
l.Ms  2i  a  pro^Kr  tiri£  tL-it  we  »re  paykief 
Ifc  Mcnrz.  r^-jarrfj.    We  iicdi  notay'^iyiW.  ^jeeajsse  we  pay  h  <n 
a  v^ery  aaa^  pc«>por:kci.  acii  at  ibe  tafi  eod  of  Ae  y 
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The  Chairmak.  While  we  do  not  actually  pay  it,  it  looks  to  me  like 
they  get  it  anyhow,  from  your  illustration. 

Mr.  MoTT.  Who  gets  iti 

The  Chairman.  Cuba  gets  it  in  figuring  the  price  the  Cuban 
planter  sets. 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes,  because  the  price  of  sugar  of  the  world  is  made, 
not  by  Cuba,  even  though  it  ships  to  this  country ;  it  is  made  by  the 
price  of  88  analysis  beet  sugar  from  the  port  of  Hamburg  as  quoted 
in  London  by  shillings  and  pounds  for  112  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  interesting.  Could  you  give  us  about 
what  the  world's  price  was  at  Hamburg  yesterday? 

Mr.  MoTT.  The  world's  price  was  a  fraction  below  13  shillings. 

The  Chairman.  Reduce  it  to  American  equivalent,  like  you  have 
been  figuring  there. 

Mr.  MoTT.  It  is  about  4.57. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No,  that  is  raw  sugar;  88  net  analysis  beet  sugar,  first 
running  beet  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  equivalent  to  96  degree  test  here? 

Mr.  MoiT.  No. 

Mr.  Crawford.  You  are  not  counting  the  duty  in,  are  you? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Oh,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  to  leave  out  the  duty.  I  want  the  Ham- 
burg price  of  yesterday. 

A&.  MoTT.  The  Hamburg  price  was  2.86  f .  o.  b. 

The  Chairman.  The  Sherman  sugar  then  got  the  world's  price 
yesterdav,  did  it  not  ?    They  added  7  points  to  that  2.86  and  got  2.9Z. 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  difference  is  there  between  88  degree 
sugar  and  our  96  degree  test? 

Sir.  MoTT.  It  is  generally  figured  about  ^  of  a  cent  in  this 
country.  In  London  they  do  not  make  any  such  difference.  They 
pay  very  little  more  for  96  cane  than  they  do  for  88.  It  is  6  instead 
of  18. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  18  points  here? 

Mr.  MoTT.  That  is  what  it  is  usually  figured. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  seems  the  price  of  cane  yesterday  by  the 
Cubans  and  these  Surinam  people — ^the  Cuban  price  was  somewhat 
above  the  world's  price,  but  the  beet  price  was  a  little  under  the 
world's  price,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Just  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  The  Dutch  price  was  nearly  up  to  the  world's 
price,  even  allowing  for  difference  in  grade  and  for  cost  of  transpor* 
tation — no,  I  believe  they  pay  that  anyhow  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  2.93  is  pretty  near  the  world's  price? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes.    You  see  the  beet  fibres  at  2.86. 

The  Chairman.  And  2.93  they  got  here  for  this  Dutch  sugar  yes- 
terday? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  not  the  insurance? 

Mr.  MoTT.  TTiat  is  very  smalL 

The  Chairman.  They  got  substantially  the  world's  price? 

Mr.  MoTT,  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  on  yesterday  the  Cubans  got  the  benefit  of 
the  fall  20  per  cent,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  the  two  figures  to  add  on  yesterday 
would  have  heem  the  full  duty  of  1.682 — ^the  cost  to  the  refinery  ana 
finally  to  the  American  consumer  being  just  the  same. 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  pay  the  duty,  you  get  it  back  out  of  the 
consumer  of  refined  sugar,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Morr.  The  consumer  pays  it;  certainly. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  due  to  a  shortage  in  Cuba^is  it? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  ?  Why  were  the  Cubans 
able  yesterday  to  get  all  the  duty,  when  you  say  they  do  not  always 
do  it"? 

Mr.  MoTT.  They  haye  got  a  yeiy  small  quantity,  comparatively, 
left  of  their  crop. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  Cuban  crop  has  been  pretty 
well  marketed? 

Mr.  MoTT.  It  is  held  in  strong  hands. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  market 
and  to  get  the<leduction  that  Cuba  got  in  this  treaty? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mott,  is  it  your  judgment  that  the  duty  on 
sugar  adds  to  the  cost  that  the  consumer  ox  sugar  pays  for  refined 
socar? 

Sir.  Mott.  Surely. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Morr.  The  full  extent,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  The  full  extent  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  Mott.  Yes* 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  if  they  made  free  sugar  it 
would  be  as  much  cheaper  to  the  consumer  as  the  duty  is? 

Mr.  Mott.  I  think  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Which  rate  would  it  reduce,  the  1.685  or  the 
1.348?  I  mean  would  it  be  1.685  cheaper  or  would  it  be  1.348 
dieaper,  or  would  it  be  1.90  cheaper? 

Mr.  Mott.  It  would  depend  entirely  on  the  market  price  of  the 
world. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  even  if  we  had  free  sumr 
to-morrow,  and  sugar  day  after  to-morrow  went  up,  it  probably 
would  have  gone  up  still  more  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  removu 
of  the  duty,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Morr.  The  duty  being  a  fixed  amount,  I  do  not  see  why 
that  should  affect  it.    ^'erhaps  I  do  not  catch  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  you  do  not.  Suppose  to-dav  we  have 
a  duty  on  sugar  of  2  cents  a  pound — ^taking  that  for  illustratioiu 
To-morrow  we  wipe  out  the  duty  entirely,  and  day  after  to-morrow, 
on  account  of  crop  shortages  or  world  conditions,  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand*  and  the  great  laws  of  trade,  sugar  goes  up  3  cents  a 
pound.  The  probabilities  are  it  would  have  gone  up  5  cents  if  we 
nad  not  wiped  out  the  duty? 

Mr.  Morr.  The  2  cents  a  pound  would  surely  be  included. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  question  of  reduction, 
whether  we  appear  to  get  it  or  not? 
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Mr.  MoTT.  Surely.    You  can  not  control  the  laws  of  trade. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  spite  of  the  tariff,  that  will  operate  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  your  tariff  is  sky-high  or  does  not  exist 
at  all? 

Mr.  MoiT.  Yes,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  pretty  familiar  with  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  sugar? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  present  world's  production  of  sugar, 
about? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Well,  to  take  in  everything,  it  is  probably  17,000,000  or 
18,000,000  tons.  That  includes  some  very  large  productions  in 
British  India  which  is  frequently  not  taken  into  the  statistics, 
because  it  is  almost  all  consumed  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  made  over  there  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  In  what  respect  ? 

The  Chairman.  From  what  is  the  sugar  made  there? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Both  from  cane  and  from  palm. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  ordinary  statistics  do  not  include  that 
sugar,  because  that  enters  entirely  into  local  consumption? 

Sir.  MoTT.  No.  I  have  seen  aifferent  estimates  of  what  is  made 
there,  and  it  is  consumed  all  there,  and  probably  there  is  no  record 
kept  of  it 

The  Chairman.  Taking  the  authentic  figures  or  the  nearest  we 
can  that  are  authoritative,  what  are  the  figures,  leaving  out  for  the 
moment  that  Indian  production? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Some  14,000,000  or  15,000,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  divided  between  cane  and  beet? 

Mr.  MoTT.  The  beet  of  Europe  now  is  about  8,000,000  and  the  rest 
of  it  is  cane. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  some  beets  here  in  America.  You 
counted  that  in  with  the  European  beets? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No;  you  will  have  to  add  that.  There  are  about 
450,000  to  500,000  tons  of  domestic  American  beets. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  beet  sugars  except  in  Europe 
and  America  that  you  know  of — any  considerable  supply? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No.  The  culture  of  the  beet  has  been  attempted  and 
is  being  attempted  in  a  great  many  countries,  but  I  think  it  has  not 
made  anv  very  great  headway  except  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  this  country? 

Mr.  MoTT.  In  this  country,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  cane  grown  ?  Where  is  this  cane  sugar 
produced  which  is  practically  half  of  it? 

Mr.  MoTT.  In  all  the  countries.  It  is  grown  in  all  the  West  In- 
dian Islands,  more  or  less — British  and  French  and  Dutch  and 
Spanish.  It  is  grown  in  South  America,  in  a  number  of  countries. 
It  is  grown  in  Mexico,  and  it  is  grown  in  Asia  and  Java  and  the 
Philippines,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  in  tropical  countries? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Formosa — that  is  an  island,  a  Japanese  dependency — 
has  gone  into  cane  and  is  growing  to  a  very  large  extent  and  is  going 
to  be  a  factor. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  adapted  to  a  tropical  climate  and  soil? 
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Mr.  MoTT.  It  is. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  visited  Louisiana? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  have  never  had  that  pleasure. 

The  CHAIR3CAN.  Have  you  been  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  give  us  any  information  as  to 
whether  Louisiana  is  adapted  in  climate  and  soil  to  the  cultivation 
of  cane  sugar,  in  comparison  with  more  tropical  lands? 

Mr.  MoiT.  I  should  say  it  was  not. 

The  Chaibman.  Why? 

Mr.  Morr.  Because  the  climatic  conditions  make  it  an  exotic.  It 
is  not  a  natural  crop  there,  at  any  rate.  It  is  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  frost.    It  has  been  to  a  great  extent  sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  refined  sugar  exported  from  this 
coimtry? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  to? 

Mr.  MoTT.  To  South  American  and  Central  American  and  West 
Indian  places,  and  last  year  we  exported  a  large  amount  of  American 
granulated  sugar  to  Great  Britain. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  me  substantially  the  amount  you 
exported  last  year  to  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  somewhere  between  50,000  and  76,000  tons — 
50,000  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  At  least  50,000,  and  possibly  as  high  as  75,000 

tODfi? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  your  exportations  to  other  countries 
than  Great  Britain  amount  to,  in  round  numbers,  last  year? 

Mr.  MoTT.  It  is  not  a  very  large  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  hsili  that? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  thousand  tons,  do  you  reckon?  Give  us  an 
estimate  in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  10,000  tons  would  very  likely  cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  Everything  except  Great  Britain  last  year? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  you 
are  giving  us,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes.  When  I  speak  of  export  to  Great  Britain,  I 
think  I  was  including  what  the  others  Have  done  when  I  said  75,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  the  American  would  be  as  high  as 
50,000? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  probably  75,000,  including  them  all? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  so. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  sav  the  conditions  were  unusual.  What  were 
the  conditions  that  led  to  that  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  A  short  beet  crop  in  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  another  short  beet  crc^  in  Europe,  you 
niay  repeat  that  performance  even  on  a  larger  scale  this  next  year? 

Mr.  MoTT.  They  have  already  had  a  crop  since  then  that  has  been  a 
very  large  one.  a  bumper  crop.    I  am  speaking  of  the  early  part  of 
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this  last  year.  It  is  more  than  a  year  ago  now,  and  after  that  they 
marketed  a  bumper  crop,  the  biggest  the  people  ever  made. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  hold  them  up  for  a  year  or  more? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Except  that,  they  look  forward  to  a  very  short  crop 
again  now.    It  is  constantly  changing,  this  sugar  situation. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  export  to  England,  you  sell  f.  o.  b. 
London  about  3.60,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  that  is  something  like  it 

The  Chairman.  And  you  get  how  mudi  drawback  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  have  forgotten  what  the  drawback  is.  It  differs 
whether  it  is  based  on  the  Cuban  duty  or  the  whole  duty. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  99  per  cent  of  what  you  paid  on  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes.  In  other  words,  if  this  sugar  exported  was  made 
out  of  the  Cuban  sugar,  which  most  likely  it  was,  the  Government 
retained  1  per  cent  for  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  was  returning  back  to  you  prac- 
tically 1.348? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes;  it  is  figured  out  on  that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  getting  3.60,  so  that  netted  you  about  5 
cents? 

Mr.  MoTT.  That  is  approximately  right. 

The  Chairman.  Which  was  approximately  near  the  American 
price? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  My  colleague  suggests  I  ask  this  question: 
Whether  or  not  the  drop  in  sugar  has  teen  facilitated  by  the  Payne 
tariff  bill,  either  in  administrative  features  or  in  any  other  way? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Whether  it  has  been  facilitated? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Made  easier  and  less  cumbersome  and  complicated  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  seen  any  change  since  the  Payne 
law  went  into  effect? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No ;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  same  way  now  as  it  has  always  been  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  so;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  fairly  easy  or  is  it  complicated  and  difficult? 
What  about  that  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  there  is  considerable  difficulty  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Very  particulady  when  it  is  applied  to  sirups. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  less  difficult  when  applied  to  sugar? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  comes  to  sugar  alone,  is  it  very  difficult 
and  cumbersome  to  get  a  drawback  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Mon*.  You  mean  in  collection  from  the  Government  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoTT.  There  is  no  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  business  operation  by  which  you  turn 
that  claim  into  money. 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  there  is  no  particular  difficulty  about  it  We 
have  to  carry  the  drawback  until  we  collect  it  from  the  Government. 
You  have  to  give  them  back  proof  that  the  exported  article  has  been 
landed  in  the  country  to  which  it  went. 
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The  CsAiHMA^.  Lee  me  see  if  I  oktdi  the  propcfiitioii.  You  would 
Aow  wheie  you  paid  the  revenue  «m  the  raw  sogv  ? 

Mr.  Morrr.  Tea. 

The  Ckathma^t.  And  prrrve  by  ^ome  of  your  employees  that  that 
particniar  sogsr  was  mannfactnzed  into  this  sugtir  which  you  iinaL^ 


Mr.  MioTE.  Tea. 

The  Csaibmjl^.  Aud  afaow  the  bills  tjr  invoices  tor  it  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Tes. 

The  Citatum A2f.  And  thrai  that  would  make  your  case } 

Mr.  Mott:  5o:  more  than  that.  Tou  have  to  return,  duly  certified 
before  a  United  States  consuiar  oifeer.  a  liertiiicate  awom  to  by  the 
captain  and  mates  of  the  vessd:  that  landed  it*  ttiat  they  landed  it 


The  CBLUH3tA:!f.  Thsrt  is  one  of  the  details  of  proof  diowing  yoa 
really  paid  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Mqtt.  And  tiuit  it  reaRy  went  out  of  the  coontry  and  was  m>t 
brought  back  again ;  that  it  was  reall v  landed^ 

The  CsAisMA^.  Some  one  of  this  committee  suggested  that  this 
proceas  was  so  difficult  and  expensive  that  it  cost  more  than  you  got 
back  out  of  it  when  you  tried  to  ^et  a  <irawback. 

Mr.  Cbaweord.  Mr.  Claus  A.  :^preckeIs  suggested  thaL 

Mr.  MoTT.  If  thiit  were  so.  we  coaJri  nor  do  any  export  biLsiness% 

The  Chatwita^^.  If  it  cost  any  considerable  amount  you  could  not 
afford  to  do  it? 

Mr.  MoTT.  It  can  not  be  so.  We  would  not.  usually  spc»uklng — I  do 
not  say  thinre  might  not  be  exceptions,  but  usually  ^eakin^  >ve  would 
not  sdl  sugar  for  export  unless  we  got  as  good  a  price  mere  as  we 
get  hise. 

The  CsAnocAiF.  And  at  the  price  you  sold  in  England  last  year« 
yoa  would  have  to  get  practicaUy  the  edtire  drawback  to  make  it  up^ 

Mr.  MoTT.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Gabsbit.  What  I  understood  Mr.  Spreckels  to  say  was  that 
whioe  the  sugar  was  carried  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products^ 
to  f  oQow  it  au  the  way  through  was  diScult  and  complicates— wher« 
it  went  into  a  glass  of  jelly  or  jam  or  something  of  that  sort^  it  would 
become  quite  complicated. 

Mr.  Morr.  That  is  another  matter.  It  may  set  so  far  away  from 
the  original  source  that  you  could  not  trace  it  at  all^  but  I  think  that 
does  not  Apply  to  any  very  la^e  industry. 

The  CsAiRMA^.  G^itlonen,  I  believe  that  concludes  the  examina^ 
ti<»  of  the  witness  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  !)Lu>isox.  Suggestion  was  made  to  me  to  ask  whether  the  cul- 
ture of  beets  has  made  any  headway  in  England.  I  understand  it 
has  not  done  so.     Do  you  know  whyl 

Mr.  Mcyrr.  England"  is  a  very  small  country.  I  really  do  not  know 
very  much  about  it.  What  I  give  you  is  only  my  own  idea  about  it- 
It  is  a  small  country  and  I  suppose  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  g^ 
farmers  to  grow  a  crop  of  beets  as  an  experuneat.  They  would 
probably  rauier  raise  hay  or  com  or  oats  or  something  or  other  of 
that  s(»t. 

Mr.  Madisok.  It  is  not  a  profitable  crop  for  them* 
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Mr.  MoTT.  And  possibly  the  great  moisture  in  the  English  climate 
generally  made  against  it.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  sufficiently 
versed  in  that  to  state. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Mott,  did  the  Louisiana  planters  at  any  time 
attempt  to  contract  with  you  or  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  for  practically  their  entire  product  ? 

Mr.  Mott.  No,  1  think  not — up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Madison.  Was  there  not  a  time  when  an  association  of  Louisi- 
ana planters  attempted  to  contract  with  you  for  practically  the  entire 
product  of  their  association? 

Mr.  Mott.  I  do  not  remember  such  a  thing.  There  are  a  good 
many  sellers  down  there.  The  details  of  those  contracts  are  made 
or  handled  in  New  Orleans.  We  do  not  have  those  contracts  come 
up  here.  I  know  about  the  terms  and  conditions.  I  know  we  pav 
them  five  days  after  they  deliver  the  goods,  and  so  on;  but  I  think 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  sSilers  there.  I  have  heard  of 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  combination  of  the  planters  there,  but  so  far 
I  have  not  seen  any  results. 

Mr.  Madison.  Then,  do  you  testify,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as 
your  purchases  of  raw  sugar  are  concerned,  that  you  purchase  from 
the  individual  nlanter  and  only  for  his  present-day  output  ? 

Mr.  Mott.  Oh,  no — how  do  you  mean — his  from-day-to-day  out- 
put? 

Mr.  Madison.  What  he  has  to  offer  for  the  time  being;  that  is,  you 
do  not  contract  ahead  for  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Mott.  Oh,  no ;  but  we  do  contract  for  a  season.  They  want  to 
do  it.  They  insist  on  our  taking  it.  They  will  not  sell  part  of  it. 
They  want  us  to  contract  for  the  whole  crop  of  one  season,  but  never 
beyond  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  Then  you  jnake  a  contract  with  the  individual 
planter  to  take  all  of  his  output  for  the  current  year? 

Mr.  Mott.  The  current  crop,  yes.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  all  con- 
tracts are  so,  but  a  very  large  majority  of  them,  I  think,  are  contracts 
for  the  entire  crop  of  the  planter. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  words,  assuming  I  were  a  large  sugar 
planter  in  Louisiana,  I  could  go  to  you  and  offer  to  sell  to  you  all 
of  my  output  for  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Mott.  Surely. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  you  would  buy  it? 

Mr.  Mott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Paying  me  what? 

Mr.  Mott.  Paying  you  such  price  as  agreed  upon  by  the  buyer  and 
seller.  It  might  be  a  fixed  price,  although  that  is  doubtful,  oecause 
on  the  delivery  of  such  a  contract  extending  over  so  long  a  period  of 
time,  nobody  could  tell  what  the  price  was.  To  begin  with,  the 
seller  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  fixed  price.  He  wants  to  take 
advantage  of  the  possible  advances  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  is  the  custom  then?  Do  you  pay  usually  a 
fixed  price — ^that  is,  you  contract  in  advance  that  you  will  pay  so 
much  a  pound  for  the  sugar  when  it  is  delivered,  or  thatyou  wdl  pay 
the  market  price  at  the  time  the  sugar  is  delivered?  What  is  your 
general  custom  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  MoiT.  We  pay  the  New  York  price  at  the  time  the  goods  are 
delivered  to  us,  less  whatever  allowance  has  been  agreed  upon. 
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3fr.  M.%nTSoy.  Why  is  aaj  aHowaace  of  dedactiiRi  made  2 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  triad  to  explain  that  be&re. 

Mr.  MADiaoy.  State  it  Briefly  again.    Poeably  I  did  sot  eatcL  it. 

Mr.  MoTT.  In  the  first  place^  we  havv  to  receive  the  so^ar  a  great 
deal  &ster  than  we  can  melt  and  marfcyt  it«  and  consequently  we  have 
to  take  apoa  ooxselYes  all  the  risks  of  market  declines,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  storage  and  interest  and  whatever  det^oration  and 
shrinkage  th«ne  may  be  in  the  good&    As  I  say 

Mr.  Maozsox  (interposing).  That  is  so^ioat.  As  I  iznderstaDd 
yoUf  w^hoa  the  sugar  is  goin^  on  to  the  market  in  great  quantitfiea^ 
ycMZ  bfiy  it  at  the  corr^it  price  and  then  store  the  sogar  and  later 
melt  it  and  pat  it  on  the  ma^etl 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MADiao^f.  Sapposxa^  a  large  qnanticy  of  sugar  is  coming  in 
daring  the  Cuban  sale  of  sogar,  and  yoa  bay 

Mr.  MoTT  ( interposing^.  In  Looisianal 

Mr.  Madiso^^.  No.  I  am  away  from  that  for  the  time  b^ng.  As- 
snming  a  large  quantity  of  sogar  is  coming  in.  and  thoe  are  many 
cargoes  being  offored.  in  chat  event  of  coarse  the  price  of  raw  sogar 
goes  down. 

)Ir.  MoTT.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  the  DfieessLties  of  both  bayer 
and  seller:  in  oth^  words,  ropply  and  deonand. 

Mr.  MjkDiaox.  And  the  price  of  raw  sugar  goes  downi 

Mr.  MoTT.  If  there  are 

Mr.  Madiso's  (incerposng).  Toa  take  that  sogar  and  pat  it  iik 
storage.  *io  too  not  I 

Mr.  M«yrr.  Or  the  owner  of  the  sogar  pats  it  in  borage. 

Mr.  MftMB03r.  Assmning  that  yoa  boy  it  becaii.^^  there  are  large 
quantities  otFereiL  and  yoa  boy  it  at  a  low  price,  yoa  take  it  and  pot 
it  in  storage? 

Mr.  Menrr.  Te& 

Mr.  MikiHSo^r.  The  raw  sogar! 

Mr.  MoTT.  Tea. 

Mr.  yLkDtscjf,  And  Loli  it  ontil  yoa  can  refine  it  and  pnt  it  o* 
the  market^ 

Mr.  Murrr.  Tes. 

Mr.  MAj>Q«:>3r.  Of  ^jnrae.  when  it  cgbms  to  petting  it  oil  the  market 
as  refiiurf  -^ugmr.  yea  put  ir  on  at  the  cnrrent  price  I 

>Ir.  M^iTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  iLLDz^.if,  Then  v»ry  often  yon  bny  a  Lirse  quantity  of  ^ngair 
at  a  low  pri*!e  an»i  pnt  it  on  the  ziarket  at  a  time  when  there^  f«  a 
searrity  •>!  raw  €cgar.  and  yoa  make  a  considerable  prodc  in  tiiat 
ii^.i'  G.  .io  T-.n  not  * 


Mr.  M«:Tr.  Tbtt  rri^.t  r^cr  well  he. 

Mr.  iLkjxMj^^  That  Ls  corrcet.  ia  it  &jt.  a.?  a  matc^^r  of  CiitTral 


Mr.  M^TF.  I  zs'iz^  it  25. 

Mr.  MiiMaoir.  S'^  c2iat  it  is  tn^e  kLai  :he  Airierii!an  Suar  Be&^ 
iijr  C^  i*  oie  cne  ciAt  -^iciins  «^Le  b^^c^nt  largp^lT  from  tike^iow  criise 
fA  -Jiirar  ■'a-:^*^!  .j  ur2^  ciarLriij^s  of  snjr^r  *z<az1i^  on  to  the  ynaiiHfft 
iaris^  the  tisie  wboL  tiie  raw  sisp^t  i^  beza^g  ni^rkeCed  I 

Mr.  IfcviT.  Yo^i  hare  to  taki^  'hi^  a^engie  ^xjrC  of  yoor  fiinhi  i  i 
Y<:'i  can  zrx  taJK  ^2.j  par:.iT:Iar  l«'vt.r  zr^z  ztjaj  be  r»aght  at  a  j:w»r 
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price  and  stored.  Besides,  the  mere  fact  of  storing  and  carrying  adds 
to  the  cost  of  that.  In  other  words,  you  might  perhaps  buy  to  much 
better  advantage  a  month  or  two  later  and  pay  a  nigher  price,  because 
you  have  eaten  up  your  benefit  in  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Madison.  jDo  you  undertake  to  say  all  the  benefit  is  eaten  up  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  It  is  a  very  expensive  process  to  store  and  carry  raw 
su^r. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  but  do  you  undertake  to  say,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  all  the  benefit  is  eaten  up? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  it  imdoubtedly  is  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  Madison.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  a  general  proposition  it  is  not, 
and  that,  as  stated  by  you  a  moment  ago,  vou  make  a  considerable 
profit  by  reason  of  the  lact  you  are  able  to  buv  at  a  low  price,  when 
the  sugar  is  being  rushed  on  to  the  market  by  the  planter,  storing  and 
holding  it  over  until  a  better  price  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  MoTT.  No;  because  the  price  for  the  refined  is  based  on  the 
market  price  prevailing  at  a  given  date.  If  the  market  declined  the 
price  of  refined  sugar  would  decline  with  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  but  at  that  particular  time  you  sell  only  the 
amount  of  raw  sugar  that  is  demanded  by  the  needs  of  the  market 
at  that  time,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  That  is  all  that  can  be  sold  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Madison.  Certainly ;  that  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  Hav- 
ing purdiased  a  lar^  amount  of  sugar  and  stored  it,  and  having  pur- 
chased at  a  low  price  and  carried  it  to  the  time  when  you  can  get  a 
considerable  price  for  it,  when  the  market  is  at  the  top  price,  you 
make  by  reason  of  that  transaction,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  SfoTT.  You  have  to  take  the  average  cost  of  your  raws  during 
a  long  period.  You  can  not  take  any  particular  cargoes  that  happen 
to  be  bought  cheap  and  say  you  carried  them  for  three  months 
and  melted  them  when  the  market  was  higher,  and  that  you  made 
that  much  on  the  proposition.  These  particular  cargoes  may  show 
that  profit,  but  you  have  to  take  the  average  cost  of  your  raws  from 
week  to  week  and  from  month  to  month. 

Mr.  Madison.  True ;  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  during  the  time  refined 
sugar  is  high,  and  at  the  same  time  raw  sugar  is  high,  there  is  but 
verv  little  raw  sugar  on  the  market  and  your  purchases  are  small, 
ana  for  the  purpose  of  your  meltings,  you  are  drawing  from  the 
sugar  you  have  stored — ^that  you  purchased  during  the  time  the 
market  was  low  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  That  is  so  at  times.  Of  course,  it  all  depends  upon  the 
market  fluctuations.  We  may  have  stored  them  when  the  market  was 
low,  and  it  turns  out  to  have  been  high,  and  that  we  could  have 
bought  a  good  deal  cheaper  afterwards.    We  have  to  run  those  risks. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  was  interested  in  the  statement  that  has  been  made 
here  that  the  consumer  gets  the  benefit  of  the  low  price  that  you  pay 
for  this  sugar  when  it  is  being  rushed  onto  the  market,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  planter  must,  like  everybody  else  who  produces  agri- 
cultural products,  sell  largely  at  the  time  of  harvest,  if  you  please; 
and  it  struck  me  that  at  that  time  you  take  the  sugar  at  the  low  price 
and  store  it  and  afterwards  refine  it  and  sell  it  at  the  higher  price,  or 
a  large  quantity  of  it  at  the  higher  price,  when  sugar  weM  up. 
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Mr.  MoTT.  We  have  to  carry  large  supplies  of  sugar  for  our  stocks, 
and  we  have  not  the  capacity  at  our  renneries  to  carry  it.  We  have 
to  carry  sugars  in  store  all  the  time,  you  might  say 

Mr.  Madison  (interposing).  In  order  to  meet  demands  of  your 
trade? 

Mr.  MoTT.  So  as  to  have  a  sufBcient  stock  not  to  be  forced  on  the 
market. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  the  situation  is  simply  this,  that  the  man  who 
has  the  capital  and  who  can  buy  when  the  product  is  low  and  hold  it 
until  it  is  high  is  the  man  who  makes  the  money.  There  is  no  crit* 
icism  involved  in  that  proposition.  It  is  simply  a  natural  and  ordi* 
nary  proposition  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Morr.  But  that  is  really  speculation.  The  man  has  to  jud^e 
and  know  when  the  price  is  low.  He  may  be  wron^  about  that.  In 
other  words,  I  think  the  men  with  the  smaller  capit^  and  the  smaller 
business,  and  who  have  not  got  to  take  these  chances,  are  probably  a 
good  deal  better  off. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Morr.  He  does  not  make  the  big  losses  that  the  bigger  man  ha« 
to  often  take. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Morr.  Take  this  Louisiana  situation,  fcM*  instance.  I  have 
known  sugar  we  have  bought  there  to  decline  in  value,  or,  in  other 
words,  we  could  supply  their  sugar  there.  It  has  been  Known  to  de* 
dine  half  a  cent  a  pound  between  the  first  of  December  and  the  mid^ 
die  of  January,  nnr. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  but  there  ultimatdy  comes  the  time  when  th^ 
sunr  does  go  up. 

Mr.  MoTT.  On,  but  that  does  not  make  the  difference.  You  buy 
your  sugar  on  the  market.  If  you  are  carrying  sugars  for  which  yon 
paid  4|  cents  a  pound,  and  if  the  market  goes  down  and  you  could 
Duy  them  at  4  cents,  you  have  lost  half  a  cent.^ 

Mr.  Madibon.  But  suppose  the  time  of  scardty  comes,  when  it  goes 
up  to  5  oents^  then  vou  are  a  winner.  If  you  are  the  fellow  who  has 
the  sugar  and  is  holding  it  in  stamei^  you  are  the  winner. 

Mr.  Morr.  We  aim  not  to  specuLite,  but  to  keep  a  proper  supply. 

Mr.  ^StIadisox.  I  do  not  say  you  speculate.  I  can  see,  or  I  think  I 
can,  where  in  an  eoonomic  sense  there  is  a  ben^t  to  a  certain  d^re^— 
whether  counterbalanced  by  disadvantages  is  a  matter  merdy  to  bt 
weig^wd  and  determined.  But  there  may  be  a  benefit.  I  can  see 
where  there  can  be  a  benefit  from  there  bein^  in  the  sugar  refining 
business  a  large  institution,  with  great  capital,  that  can  take  the 
raw  sugar  as  it  ccKnes  onto  the  market  and  store  it  and  hdd  it  against 
the  time  when  there  will  be  no  raw  sugar  coming  onto  the  market, 
and  then  letting  it  out  to  the  trade  as  die  trade  needs  it.  I  am  not 
criticizing  thsL 

Mr.  Morr.  It  is  a  great  beiefit  to  the  prodooer  and  to  the  aeQer^ 
undoubtedly,  that  there  is  sodi* 

Mr.  Maihson.  Take  the  same  dd  Cuban  planter  and^  Hawaiian 
idanter  and  the  Looisiaiia  planter,  and  it  is  diiiinilt  Cor  him  to  stoiia 
nis  product  and  hold  iL 
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Mr.  MoiT.  It  is,  but- 


Mr.  Madison  (interposing).  It  is  a  benefit  to  him  to  have  some  one 
who  has  large  capital  who  can  take  the  sugar  at  that  time  and  store 
it  and  hold  it. 

Mr.  MoTT.  Decidedly. 

Mr.  Madison.  Some  one  to  sell  to  at  that  time? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Decidedly. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  can  realize  that.  Of  course,  it  is  probable  at  that 
time,  when  they  are  all  offering  to  sell,  when  thev  are  competing  witii 
each  other,  that  veiy  naturally  you  would  buy  that  sugar  at  as  low  a 
price  as  you  can.    That  is  natural. 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Madison.  Having  bought  the  large  quantity,  the  great  bulk 
of  your  su^r,  at  a  low  price ;  having  the  capital  to  store  it  and  to 
hold  it  and  refine  it  as  the  demands  of  the  trade  are  made  upon  it, 
you  are  able  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  fact  that  you  have  the  capital 
to  buy  when  it  is  low  and  hold  until  the  time  comes  when  it  is  higher. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  frank  answer  to  that  proposition  would  be  yes, 
that  you  had. 

Mr.  Mott.  Yes ;  always  provided  you  can  ^ess  right. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  isn't  it  through  a  long 
aeries  of  years  a  fact  that  it  has  been  a  profitable  proposition  to  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  that  is  the  reason  why  they  have 
done  that? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  are  the  people  who  have  won  by  reason  of  that 
sort  of  transaction  ? 

I  wanted  to  bring  out  at  that  point  that  proposition,  because  as  a 
fact  we  have  been  told  here  that  it  was  the  American  consumer  who 
got  the  benefit,  and  I  think  that  is  true  at  the  time  that  the  sugars  are 
coming  onto  the  market,  but  later  the  sugar  which  you  buy  and 
store — I  doubt  whether  the  American  consumer  gets  a  profit  there. 
It  would  naturally  go  to  the  man  who  had  capital  and  had  invested  it 
and  was  able  to  hold  it  and  let  it  go  at  a  time  when  itie  better  price 
became.  There  are  one  or  two  other  matters  and  then  I  will  close. 
-  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  I  see,  bought  the  Union  Pacific 
Tea  Co,    Do  you  know  anvthinff  about  that  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  have  heard  of  tne  Union  Pacific  Tea  Co.  I  do  not 
know  tiiat  I  know  anything  of  the  purchase. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  in  addition  to 
^ing  into  the  coffee  business  and  into  the  cooperage  business  and 
into  the  lighterage  business,  in  a  sense,  and  being  interested  in  rail- 
roads at  different  places,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  actually 
'Went  into  the  tea  business  and  bought  out  flie  Union  Pacific  Tea  Co. 
Did  you  not  know  that? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  know  that  they  bought  it  I  believe  they  had 
tsome  interest  in  some  concern,  some  concern  that  failed  or  some- 
thing.   I  think  that  was  thfi  reason  for  their  getting  into  it. 

Mr.  Maddson.  They  did  get  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Mott.  However,  you  are  right. 

M&r.  Madison.  And  put  that  business  on  its  feet  and  actually  en- 

figed  in  the  sale  of  tea  through  its  subsidiary  company,  the  Union 
acific  Tea  Co.,  did  it  not? 


Mr.  Ifcrr.  I  'i>  z«'C  izj>v  a-t-'-  -^  i:«:m  clt*  .«aj?  o-f  c«Hi^    It  was 
for  thic  se^ricg  of  r»z_i*Mi  ^jltif-  I  -rii'.i^i   ^.:M:'-t*- 

Mr.  3!LiD£si.->.  T^  U-i':ii  Fi  'i:  T-^a.  v'-\  "^i-^  lz  la*?  -rai  \tsu3«e5? 

Mr.  M':tt-  I  si^  z*:-*^  '-^f  '?*-■-  -  -^^^  "J--^  "^  -  -  -i*^  :c!i**r  ^ii-jutn- 

Mr.  MoiSt  X.  AiLi  Liii  z^\k  l:«:.?«s  l-rcaifii  a11  jthi:  coft?  vvaoanTy 

Mr.  M'^TT-  I  ocIt  Liiv  l-rori    f  i'^    I  ':tiI:-*-rf  iI^t  ia-i  i  z-jjiibar  of 


Mr.  Mai>£si:x.  I  5e«  .:c  ju^  14r4  «:£  :i»^  ziLz  ::t*^     f  :l»f  •^xtfi.vit: 

becftrise  I  rr-'ric  tm  ir^  cli-.  ir^^c  Ters:-c  :t:r_i-i'*:c*i  -ir::]i  :j>f  c«-^'j:j.pan.T 
that  has  o>:iie  'Xi  :jj»*  ^tjjii  ^iJi-t*  I  Li-^f  :  .r.  i  :!'< — I  ^±z.z  v:c  to 
explain  tr.'^  if  jtx:  :a.z.  iz  i  >L1  :-  ircfi:  :r. 

On  Ta«sdaT.  r^Kwnt^r  l-*--  l^O]^  :?■  L^  procwJi::^  sewns  to  hai^ 


aibl  wiifc&  ta.i  been  tnw:!  by  "ie  ?:cz:««i  :f  lix*  '^riE^ttij. 

Do  Toa  know  anvtrrrg  abocn  t£jit  I 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  was  roc  a  •iireci«>r  ac  :ha:  tizM*  bci  I  think  I  emu. 
explain  what  that  was.  Sicie  s«iiI«^Enezi  cam^e  *^p  bi^e  froB  Jitedeo* 
where  they  had  a«:cii:=.:iLkced  a  ^ar^  scrplus  of  ^ugar.  Thij  had  il 
tied  up.  I  tfciiii  ii  wa^  n^arlj  I'>.\»j  iixisw  Tbej  had  it  tied  up 
in  warefaooses  there.    Tr-eT  hai  bt^rrowed  mocey  on  it*  pn?l»bly. 

Mr.  C«AWFO«D.  Saw  or  vt£ij^i  I 

Mr.  MoTT.  Boct-  Th-^y  carr.e  up  tc-  XewTcrk  with  a  vi^w  of  see- 
ing if  they  coal  i  not  realize  o=.  it.  They  ctme  to  i2sw  Tbey  had  an 
interview  with  ilr.  HaTemeyer.  which.  I  tiink.  T  kn^^  :  f.  yelLinj 
came  of  it.  however.  Their  scgars  were  difpc-eei  of  ei^ewhere:  I 
think  largely  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Madisox.  It  says  here  he  was  aiithorised  to  execute  the  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  Morr.  So  he  wasw  undoubtedly,  because  these  people  came  and 
thought  they  were  going  to  undocbtedly  sell  us  this  sugar,  and  that 
we  were  to  advance  them  all  or  a  large  part  of  the  mcMiey  they  re- 
quired, but  it  fell  through. 

Mr.  ^Iadibdx.  In  any  event,  it  was  only  one  transicdonf 

Mr.  Monrr.  Yes:  and  it  fell  throogfa. 

Mr.  Madibox.  It  was  not  any  general  agreonent  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Xo.  ar:  I  remember  the  man*s  name— a  man  ^v  the 
name  of  McManus.  I  think. 

Mr.  Mamsox.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Hawaiian  oontiaet 
for  the  pordiafle  of  sngarf 

Mr.  Morr.  Ye& 

Mr.  MaDisox.  You  had  to  do  with  that  by  reason  of  the  fict  Toa 
were  the  purdiaaer  of  the  raw  sugar! 

Mr.  Morr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Maniaox.  You  made  amtracts  with  the  Hawaiians  for  their 
output  for  three  years  at  a  time,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Morr.  That  was  the  contract, 

Mr.  Madibox.  For  three  years  at  a  time! 

Mr.  Morr.  Ycs^ 
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Mr.  Madison.  What  was  the  substance  of  that  contract?  Just  give 
it  briefly.    On  what  terms  did  you  take  their  sugar  for  three  years? 

Mr.  MoTT.  We  took  their  sugar  as  they  shipped  it  from  Hawaii,  as 
rapidly  as  they  shipped  it  from  Hawaii,  at  a  price  based  on  the  price 
ruling  at  New  York  the  day  before  the  arrival  of  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Madison.  Less  any  amount? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Less  how  much  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  One-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  allowance  was  made  for  what  purpose? 

Mr.  MoiT.  For  the  purpose  of  making  the  contract.  The  allow- 
ance was  made,  I  suppose,  in  consideration  of  making  such  a  large 
contract  and  taking  all  the  risks  that  were  involved,  and  besides  that 
the  sugar  made  in  Hawaii  is  not  of  as  good  a  quality  as  other  cane 
sugars — that  is,  it  is  not  of  as  good  quality  for  refining  purposes 
however  it  may  be  in  test. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  notice  it  is  in  the  minutes  of  thi?  executive  com- 
mittee as  follows: 

On  motion,  the  president  was  antliorlsed  to  allow  a  special  trade  discount 
of  1  per  cent  on  sales  of  refined  sugar  at  his  discretion  and  to  such  parties  as 
he  may  select 

That  was  in  September,  1900.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  was  not  a  director  then.  I  explained  that  Mexican 
matter  because  I  did  happen  to  have  some  knowledge  of  what  that 
was. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  do  not  know  anything,  then,  about  him  being 
authorized  to  allow  a  special  trade  discount  of  1  per  cent  to  whoever 
he  might  select? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not 

Mr.  Madison.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  president  did  dictate  to  you 
as  to  the  price  you  should  jjay  for  raw  sugar,  and  that  your  company, 
by  reason  of  Ming  the  principal  purchaser  of  this  country,  did  nx 
the  price  at  whidi  raw  sugar  should  be  sold  in  this  country  and  at 
which  it  was  sold? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No;  neither  of  those  propositions  is  correct. 

Mr.  Madison.  There  were  some  very  interesting  things  in  these 
minutes  of  the  executive  committee  which  seem  to  indicate  that  at 
least  they  thought  he  could.  Here  is  one  with  regard  to  refined 
sugar: 

On  motion  the  president  was  authorized  to  revise  the  selling  price  of  refined 
sugar,  18  cents  per  100  pounds,  to  commence  on  August  17,  1899.  He  is  also 
authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  enter  into  business  relations  with  the  trade, 
and  in  such  manner  as  shaU  appear  to  him  best  for  the  interest  of  the  company. 

Then  there  were  others  in  which  he  was  instructed  to  fix  or  name 
a  price  for  raw  sugar,  and  the  intimation  that  is  made  here  or  the 
language  that  is  used  indicates  the  feeling  that  they  were  in  fact 
fixing  the  ruling  price.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  understood  that 
by  reason  of  the  dominating  position  which  your  companv  held  in  the 
suffar  business  of  the  country,  that  price  which  you  would  offer  would 
be  m  fact  the  ruling  price  for  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Morr.  It  would  not  be. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Motf.  Undoubtedly,  that  is  not  so. 
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Mr.  Madison.  You  did  not  have  such  a  position  that  you  could  do 
anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  should  have  been  invaluable  if  I  could  have  done  Jt> 
and  would  be  to-day  if  I  could  accomplish  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  am  simply  asking  the  question. 

Mr.  MoTT.  There  are  many  buyers.  The  brokers  and  commission 
houses  are  certainly  very  careful  to  see  that  they  have  gone  to  every 
possible  buyer.  In  fact,  while  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  do  anything 
that  is  not  honorable,  it  is  only  human  that  they  probably  try  very 
hard  to  find  out  what  we  will  pay,  and  go  to  other  people  to  see  if 
they  can  not  better  it.  It  is  all  tradinjg.  A  man  has  something  to 
sell  and  he  asks  a  little  moi*e  than  he  is  willing  to  take.  The  man 
Ihat  wants  to  buy  generally  offers  a  little  less  than  he  is  willing  to 

five,  and  between  the  two  some  sort  of  a  compromise  is  arrived  at. 
think  that  is  the  basis  of  all  buying  and  selling  transactions.  I 
know  of  no  instance  where  I  could  take  any  seller  or  sellers  by  the 
throat  and  say,  "  You  have  to  make  a  contract  with  us  on  our  terms." 
On  the  contrary,  in  my  experience — and  I  have  had  quite  a:  large 
one — the  seller  usually  imposes  his  terms  on  the  buyer.  That  is  my 
experience. 

Mr.  Madison.  Another  very  interesting  thing  I  have  learned  on 
reading  the  minutes  of  the  executive  committee  and  also  of  the 
directors  has  been  the  practice  of  shutting  down  refineries,  closing 
that  refinery  here,  and  shutting  down  another  there  for  a  time,  or 
limiting  the  output.  Brieflv,  and  to  sum  the  matter  up,  in  order  not 
to  encroach  too  much  on  the  others'  time,  I  gained  the  impression 
from  reading  this  that  you  were  very  careful  to  gauge  the  amount 
of  sugar  that  was  passing  on  to  the  market,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
poses of  maintaining  your  prices.  As  a  purchaser  of  raw  sugar,  the 
man  who  purchased  the  raw  sugar  and  distributed  it  among  th^ 
different  refineries,  you  certainly  had  knowledge  on  that  subject. 
Tell  us  what  about  the  limitation  of  output  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  price. 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  never  knew  of  any  such  thing.  I  never  knew  of  the 
shutting  down  of  refineries  or  the  limit  of  production  in  any  par- 
ticular refinery,  save  for  one  reason,  and  that  was  that  there  was  nqt 
demand  enough  to  take  their  full  output.  The  capacity  of  the  sugar 
refineries  is  very  largely  beyond  the  requirements  and  always  has 
been,  I  think. 

Mr.  Madison.  Another  matter  of  some  interest  to  me  has  been 
the  character  of  voluntary  contributions  that  were  made  by  the 
company.  They  impartially  contribute  to  labor  unions  and  military 
organizations  alike,  as,  for  instance,  I  read  from  the  minutes  *c3f 
September,  1900 : 

On  mot* 01,  a  payment  of  $500  to  the  Forty-seventh  Regiment,  National 
Gnnrd  New  York.  f«jr  the  Iminoveinent  o*  thoir  sirnioo''  tis  stated  in  Col. 
Eddy*8  letter  to  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemoyer.  of  September  21,  1900,  was  nutboriKed. 

Do  you  know  about  contributions  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  know  nothing  of  that  one.  I  do  not  see  any  harm 
in  it,  though. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  am  not  criticizing  it. 

Mr.  MoTT.  You  will  find  also  contributions  have  been  made  to 
hospitals,  and  are  to-day,  probably. 
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Mr.  Madisox.  And  contributions  were  made  to  labor  unions^  I 
find,  and  here  is  an  instance  of  such  a  donation  where  $50  was 
donated  to  the  Central  Federation  of  Labor,  I  think,  of  New  Jersey, 
nnd  different  labor  unions  at  different  places  round  about  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  know  nothing  of  this  particular  instance  that  you 
cite,  sir,  but  if  you  knew  the  number  of  people  that  go  to  such  a  con- 
cern as  we  are,  and  doubtless  to  thousands  and  thousands  of  other 
concerns  in  the  country,  and  beg  for  a  subscription  or  contribution 
to  this,  that,  and  the  other,  you  would  not  be  surprised  at  such  tri- 
fling things  as  a  $50  contribution  to  a  labor  organization  or  $500  to 
the  armory  fund  of  a  regiment  over  there.  They  will  probably  be 
called  upon  some  day  to  protect  the  property. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  contributed? 

Mr,  MoTT.  I  do  not  know  that.    I  just  guessed  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  Another  thing.  I  notice  that  you  had  a  beer  con- 
tract each  year;  that  each  year  you  made  a  contract  for  beer  for 
uie  different  refineries?  What  was  that  and  the  purpose  of  that? 
Each  year  you  made  a  contract  with  a  certain  brewery  to  furnish 
beer  to  the  Havemeyer  &  Elder  refineiy  and  different  refineries  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  believe  it  was  the  custom  to  furnish  beer  for  the 
workmen  over  there.  I  think  the  custom  has  been  abolished.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  in  effect  now  anywhere  in  our  refineries. 

Mr.  Madison.  For  the  purpose  of  learning  how  desirable  it  may 
have  been  to  work  there,  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  was  free  beer? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  was  not  free  beer? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  not.  I  have  no  knowledge  about  it,  really. 
That  would  be  something  that  would  go  under  the  control  of  the 
superintendent  of  refineries.    There  are  a  great  many  Germans  em- 

Eloyed  in  those  sugar  refineries,  and  they  are  fond  ox  beer  and  have 
Ben  used  to  having  it. 
Mr.  Madison  (reading)  : 

The  president  reiK«rted  n  c(:ntr;:ot  inndo  with  the  rniil  WetHliiiaii  for  beer 
required  by  the  Brooklyn  and  Jers?y  City  refineries  for  year  ending  October  5, 
1904,  at  $4.25  per  barrel  of  31^  Kallor.s.    Details  per  contract. 

That  was  made  in  1903.  Did  you  make  a  contract  bv  the  vear 
for  that  beer  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  Was  it  following  a  custom  said  to  exist  in  Germany 
of  furnishing  beer  to  tlie  workmen  as  they  were  engaged  there? 
Were  your  men  largely  Germans? 

Mr.  Mon\  I  think  a  good  percentage  of  them  were.  They  cer- 
tainly  were  in  the  past,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  to-day,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Madison.  There  are  no  beer  contracts  made  now? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  believe  not. 

^Ir.  Madiwin.  What  are  your  workmen  to-day,  so  far  as  national- 
Hy  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  They  are  largely  Polacks  and  Bohemians,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  nirnish  them  with  their  peculiar  national 
drink? 

Mr.  MoTi\  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Madison.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.    They  are  probably 
better  off  without  it. 

Mr-ftlADisoN.  I  want  to  ask  this  question,  if  you  have  information 
upon  it,  Is  the  production  of  sugar  increasing  in  Cuba  generally? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Largely. 

Mr.  Madison.  1  mean  generally? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes,  largely. 

Mr.  Madison.  Is  the  method  of  treating  the  cane  improved?  Are 
improvements  being  made  in  that  direction  ? 

ilr.  MoTT.  Constantly,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  in  the  agricultural  methods  pursued  also? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Madison.  There  is  then  a  prospect  of  a  very  largely  increasing 
supply  of  raw  sugar  from  Cuba? 

Mr.  Mott.  a  2,000,000-ton  crop  is  talked  of  for  next  season.  It  is 
a  little  early  to  tell  about  it  yet,  though. 

Mr.  Madison.  At  the  time  that  Cuban  independence  was  secured, 
what  was  the  total  output  of  raw  sugar  from  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  year  that  was.  but  the  pro- 
duction had  got  down  very  low  on  account  of  their  fignting,  and  so 
on.  It  got  down  very  low,  I  think,  to  300,000  or  400,000  tons  for  one 
year,  about  1898  or  1899. 

Mr.  Madison.  Immediately  previous  to  the  war,  when  normal  con- 
ditions prevailed,  what  was  the  total  output  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Mott.  I  think  about  1,200,000  tons  was  the  largest  they  had 
made  prior  to  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  was  their  average  ? 

Mr.  Morr.  Say  around  800,000  to  1,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Madison.  Not  over  a  million? 

Mr.  Mott.  No:  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Madison.  Then  it  is  true  that  if  your  figures  are  correct  for 
this  year  they  will  have  doubled  their  output  ? 

Mr.  Morr.  The  coming  year  I  spoke  of. 

Mr.  Madison.  Under  the  impetus  of  reciprocal  trade  with  this 
country?  ' 

Mr.  MoTi\  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  result,  I  think.  Increased  capital 
has  gone  in  there,  you  know. 

Mr.  Madison.  Is  there  any  probability  that  they  will,  in  future, 
be  able  by  reason  of  the  great  amount  of  their  output,  furnishing 
a  large  percentage  of  the  sugar  that  we  use  to  exact  an  unreasonable 
price  from  America  or  American  refineries? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  not,  because  the  production  of  sugar  is  going 
on  increasing  in  other  countries,  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Madison.  There  is  one  question  I  want  to  ask  you,  if  you  have 
any  information  on  it.  Is  the  general  stock  of  sugar  in  the  world 
increasing?  In  other  words,  is  the  consumption  of  sugar  greater 
than  the  supply,  or  otherwise?  Does  the  world  carry  over  a  stock  of 
sugar  from  one  year  to  the  other,  or  does  it  consume  annually  the 
amount  of  sugar  produced  in  that  year? 

Mr.  MoTT.  There  always  is.  as  a  whole,  a  considerable  stock  car- 
ried over;  but  consumption  is  growing  very  rapidly  all  oyer  the 
world.    As  civilization  goes  into  countries  that  have  been  wild  and 
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unreachable,  sugar  goes  with  it,  and  the  supply  has  to  be  increased 
probably  to  keep  up  with  the  increased  consumption. 

Mr.  Madison.  At  the  pi'esent  time  you  would  say  the  production 
is  greater  than  the  consumption? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  that  consumption  is  fast  catching  up  with  the 
production  ? 

Mr.  MoTr.  That  is  about  the  condition. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  the  situation  t 

Mr.  MoTT.  That  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  Madison.  Is  Formosa  increasing  its  output  of  sugar? 

Mr.  MoTT.  At  a  very  rapid  rate. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  about  other  countries?  Are  they  increasing 
also? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Java,  for  instance,  is  going  on  increasing. 

Mr.  Madison.  Will  Formosa  have  an  added  advantage  because  of 
the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  lay  down  sugar  in  this 
country  very  cheaply  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  So  far,  I  believe,  Japan  is  exercising  some  paternal 
arrangement  with  Formosa  and  taking  care  of  their  sugar;  but  if 
they  go  on  increasing  they  will  have  to  find  other  markets,  no  doubt. 
Japan  has  taken  the  sugar  from  Formosa,  instead  of  sugar  from 
Java,  as  I  understand  it,  of  which  they  had  hitherto  been  taking 
large  quantities. 

Mr.  Madison.  Where  is  the  Formosa  sugar  refined  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  In  Japan. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  Japan  or  on  the  island  of  Formosa  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  think  it  is  done  on  the  island  of  Formosa  ! 

Mr.  Madison.  You  think  it  is  refined  in  Japan? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  causing  some  trouble 
with  the  Hongkong  refineries  as  the  result  of  their  increased  output, 
are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  know  of  it,  but  I  should  not  be  surprised. 

Mr.  Madison.  Qur  consul  so  reports,  my  colleague  (Mr.  Hinds) 
advises  me. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  I  have  just  another  question  or  two. 

Do  you  buy  raw  sugar  for  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  done  it  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  do  that,  and  for  how  long! 

Mr.  MoTT.  Several  years  ago — I  can  not  state  the  exact  dirte.  At 
their  request  to  me  by  telegraph,  I  think  I  bought  them  some  Java 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  keep  that  up  for  any  length  of  timet 

Mr.  MoTT.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  you  for  a  number  of  years  regularly  buy 
for  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  the  raw  sugar  that  they  used  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  you  regularly  buy  all  the  Java  sugars 
they  used  and  all  except  the  Hawaiian  sugars  they  used  ? 
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Mr.  MoTT.  Xo,  sdr. 

The  Cw^ranfAx,  Do  too  IlDow  a  man  nuDed  Horace  Howard  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not. 

The  Chaismak.  Xa  90  day  Street,  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  know  him. 

The  CHAnrMAX.  He  is  the  head  office  man  of  the  Western  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  i?  he  not,  cr  do  ron  knov  ! 

Mr.  MoTT-  I  do  not  know  him-  I  think  I  have  heard  the  name. 
I  do  not  recognize  the  -  Horace,''  however. 

The  Chaibmax.  Tk  n\  you  happen  to  know  that  for  quite  a  period 
of  Tears  he  declined  to  trtde  with  anvbodv  in  Xew  York  when  it 
c&me  to  the  purcha^  of  raw  sugars  for  the  Western,  stating  that  Mr. 
Mott,  of  the  American,  bought  his  sugars  in  Xew  York  ? 

Mr.  Mott.  I  do  net  know  it ;  no.     1  never  heard  it  before. 

The  Chaimak.  You  did  not  do  that  except  now  and  then  ? 

Mr.  Mcnr.  I  oolv  recall  one  instance  when  thev  asked  me  to  buy 
a  cargo  or  two  caraoes  of  Java  sugar  for  them,  or  to  tell  them  what 
price  I  oould  buy  it  for. 

The  Chaikm AX.  Can  you  tel!  the  date  of  that  transaction ! 

Mr.  Mott.  I  do  not  have  it  in  my  mind  at  the  momoit. 

The  CHAiKitAx.  Suppose  you  supply  that  later?  Did  you  eTt» 
buy  any  raw  sugar  for  the  Odif orma-Hawaiian  f 

Mr.  Morr.  Xo,  ar. 

The  CHAntMAX.  Xev«"! 

Mr.  Mott.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chammax.  At  no  period! 

Mr.  Mott.  Xo,  sir. 

The  CwATBifAX.  Or  far  Warner! 

Mr.  Morr.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chaikmax.  .Or  Arbuckle! 

Mr.  Mott.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairmax-  Or  the  Federal! 

Mr.  Mott.  Xo,  sir.    Thev  have  their  own  buvers. 

Mr.  SrxzEB.  Mr.  Mott,  you  are  a  director  of  the  American  Sugar 
Befining  Co.,  are  you  not ! 

^Ir,  Mott.  Yes,' sir. 

Mr.  Sn-zUL  How  long  have  you  been  a  director  ? 

Mr.  Mott.  Since  the  latter  part  of  February,  1908. 

!Mr.  Sn-ZES.  What  is  your  official  position  with  the  American 
Sugar  Refininff  Co.  at  the  present  time? 

>Ir.  Mott.  Buyer  of  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  ScLZER.  How  long  have  you  been  occupying  that  position! 

^ir.  Mott.  Since  1897. 

Mr.  Slxzer.  What  were  you  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Mott.  I  was  employed  in  various  clerical  positions  there. 

ilr,  SuLZEB.  Were  vou  one  of  the  auditors? 

ilr.  Mott.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Sn-zEB.  Bookkeeper! 

ilr.  Mott.  Xot  head  bookkeeper.     I  have  worked  on  the  books. 

Mr.  ScxzER.  Who  was  the  head  bookkeeper  during  the  time  3^u 
were  employed  on  the  books! 

Mr.  Morr.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Anderson. 

iir.  SuLZER.  Is  he  in  the  employ  of  the  company  now? 
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Mr.  MoTT.  He  is  not. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  When  did  he  leave  the  company? 

Mr.  MoTT.  A  number  of  years  ago — a  good  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  SuLZEK.  Are  all  the  books  and  papers  of  the  company  at  the 
office  of  the  company  in  Wall  Street? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  have  not  charge  of  them. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  I  did  not  ask  whether  you  had  charge  of  them.  I 
asked  whether  you  knew  as  a  director  of  the  company  that  all  the 
books  and  papers  of  the  company  are  at  the  company's  office  in  Wall 
Street  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  If  they  \^  ere  not  there,  where  in  your  opinion  would 
they  be  ? 

Mr.  Men.  A  good  many  of  the  books  have  been  taken  away. 
There  are  some  of  them  here.  Here  [indicating]  is  one  of  the 
minute  books. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Those  are  in  the  custody  of  the  committee  tempo- 
rarily. They  belong  to  the  companv  and  came  here  from  the  com- 
pany's office  in  Wall  Street.  If  all  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
American  Sugar  Befining  Co.  are  not  at  the  company^  office,  where 
would  thev  be  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  Wise  has  a  good  many  of  them,  which  he  has 
had  for  several  years,  and  will  not  return. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  I  suppose  we  could  see  them  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  allow  you  to.  We  would 
be  very  glad  to  get  them  back,  but  he  will  not  return  them. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  The  purpose  of  the  question  is  to  find  out,  so  we  can 
look  over  these  books  and  papers  if  we  desire  to  do  so.  If  they  were 
not  in  the  possession  of  the  company  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Government,  do  you  know  of  any  other  office  of  tne  company  that 
it  has  where  these  papers  and  books  might  be  kept  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Some  naturally  at  the  refineries,  I  suppose,  that  pertain 
to  that  part  of  the  business,  and  at  the  offices  of  the  refineries. 

Mr.  Suiter.  You  keep  books  at  the  refineries,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Undoubteoly ;  I  should  think  we  do. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  The  records  you  have  at  the  refineries  regarding  tl^e 
production,  and  so  forth,  ana  pay  rolls  and  labor  accounts,  and  those 
things,  are  all  checked  up  by  the  superintendent  there,  and  then  sent 
over  to  the  main  office  to  l>e  tabulated  and  checked  up  and  entered 
in  the  books  at  the  main  office,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  that  is  the  procedure ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  During  Mr.  Havemeyer's  life  you  were  vei*y  closely 
associated  with  him,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  MoTT.  In  a  business  way. 

Mr.  SuiiZER.  And  you  wrote  letters  at  his  suggestion  and  signed 
H.  O.  Havemeyer's  name  "per  H.  C.  Mott,  secretary." 

Mr.  MoTT.  Never  "secretary." 

Mr.  SuLZER.  "Per  H.  C.  Mott." 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sui-ZER.  You  kept  copies  of  those  letters? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  should  say,  always. 
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Mr.  SuLZEE.  Did  you  keep  copies?  If  so,  how?  By  entering 
them  in  a  letter  book? 

Mr.  MoTT.  By  copying  them  in  a  letterpress  book. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  You  nave  those  letterpress  books? 

Mr.  MoTT.  If  they  were  books  that  pertained  to  Mr.  Havemeyer's 
business  they  were  kept  in  his  book.  Perhaps  some  of  them  may 
have  been  copied  in  a  book  of  my  own. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  They  were  letters  in  regard  to  matters  in  connection 
with  the  company's  affairs? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No,  very  rarely.  They  were  usually  letters  of  the 
most  formal  kind;  simply,  "I  am  directed  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  vours  and  say  he  is  not  interested  in  the 
subject,"  or  whatever  it  might  be.  That  is  about  the  extent  of  the 
letter  writing  I  did  for  him. 

Mr.  Sui-zEK.  Those  letters  were  copied  in  the  letterpress  book? 

Mr.  MoTT.  They  were  copied  in  the  letterpress  booK,  yes. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  And  they  were  in  Mr.  Havemeyer's  possession  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  They  were  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  Arter  Mr.  Havemever  died  do  you  know  what  became 
of  them? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Sui-ZEB.  Do  you  know  whether  those  books  were  taken  by  his 
executors  or  whether  they  were  left  with  the  company? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  Are  you  quite  sure,  Mr.  Mott,  that  you  did  not  sign 
letters  for  Mr.  Havemeyer,  "  per  H.  C-  Mott,  secretary  "? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  am  quite  sure  I  never  did. 

Mr.  SuLZEH.  You  just  signed  them,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection, 
"  Per  H.  C.  Mott  '\? 

Mr.  Mott.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  You  testified,  Mr.  Mott,  that  you  are  the  buyer  for 
the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Co.  of  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Mott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  And  as  such  buyer  you  distribute  that  raw  sugar  to 
the  various  plants  owned  and  c<Hitrolled  by  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.f 

Mr.  Mott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sni^EB.  Ajid  that  you  do  that  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Mott.  Practically. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  Of  whom  you  are  one? 

Mr.  Mott.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  can  regulate  and  con* 
trol  the  output  of  any  sugar  factory  controlled  by  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  MoTT.  1  can  not  control  the  output. 

Mr.  SiilzEB.  You  can  control  the  output  by  limiting  the  product 
you  send  to  that  mill,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Morr.  That  would  do  it.  If  I  stopped  sending,  I  suppose  they 
would  stop  working. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  So  you  can  absolutely  control  the  product  of  any  plant 
owned  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Mott.  I  do  not  admit  that  at  allT  I  only  said  that,  of  course, 
if  I  refused  to  send  sugar  there  and  they  had  no  sugar,  they  could 
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not  melt.    That  would  be  a  stoppage,  but  what  would  become  of  me 
if  I  did  that? 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Suppose  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  should  instruct  you  not  to  send  any  raw  sugar  to  one 
of  its  mills,  you  would  not  send  any  sugar  under  those  circumstances 
to  that  mill  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  should  obey  my  instructions. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  board  of  directors  can 
regulate  absolutely  the  product  of  any  one  of  its  mills?  That  is  so, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes,  sir;  the  curtailment  of  melt  or  increase  of  melt,  of 
course,  is  controlled  by  the  board  of  directors,  naturally. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  So  if  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  wanted  to  do 
it,  it  could  close  everv  one  of  its  mills  with  the  exception  of  the 
Havemeyer  &  Elder  plant,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  MoiT.  It  could  do  so. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What  salary  do  you  receive? 

Mr.  MoTT.  $20,000  a  year. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  How  much  salary  does  the  seller  of  refined  product 
receive? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Judson  Lownsbury. 
•    Mr.  SuLZER.  Does  he  live  in  New  York? 

Mr.  MoTT.  In  Brooklyn,  I  think. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  How  long  has  he  been  the  seller? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Less  than  a  year. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Do  you  buy  any  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  MoTT.  At  times. 

Mr.  SujLZER.  From  whom  do  you  buy  the  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Either  in  London,  from  sellers  there,  or  in  New  York, 
through  the  representative  of  the  sellers. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Have  you  bought  any  beet  sugar  during  the  past 
year? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  buy  very  much  beet 
sugar  for  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  have  done  it  m  the  past,  out  there  has  been  no  require- 
ments for  it  for  a  considerable  time. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  When  did  you  last  buy  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Oh,  probably  three  or  four  years  ago,  I  think. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Do  you  consider  the  cane  sugar  better  than  the  beet 
sugar? 

Mr.  MoTT.  It  is  better. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  cane  sugar  is  more  wholesome 
and  better  than  beet  sugar^  in  your  opinion?  ^ 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  say  it  is  more  wholesome. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What  do  you  mean  wlien  you  say  cane  sugar  is  better 
than  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  MoTT.  The  cane  sugar  is  usually  a  higher  product  than  the  beet 
sugar,  I  think — the  raw-beet  sugar. 

Mr.  StJLZER.  You  think  it  has  more  ingredients  of  saccharine 
matter  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  The  cane  sugar? 
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Mr.  SuLZBB.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoTT.  It  all  depends  upon  the  polarization  of  it. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  Is  the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Co.  engaged  in  the 
tea  business  at  the  present  time  ! 

Mr.  MoTT.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  SuiiZER.  And  has  no  interest  in  any  tea  company? 

Mr.  McyxT.  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  would  know,  would  you  not,  as  a  director ! 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  I  should. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  Has  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  any  interests  at 
the  present  time  in  the  coffee  business? 

mr.  MoTT.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  SuIjZer.  As  a  director  you  would  know  it  if  it  was  so,  would 
you  not? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Has  the  American  Susar  Refining  Co.  at  the  present 
time  any  interest  in  the  spice  business! 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  not 

Mr.  StriiZEn.  Has  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  any  interest  in 
any  sugar  plantation  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Stjlzer.  Has  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  any  interest  in 
the  lighterage  business  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  MoTP.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  time  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  not  engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  any 
other  business  except  the  buying  of  raw  sugar,  the  refining  of  the 
same,  and  the  selling  of  the  product  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  do  not  wish  to  misunderstand  you,  because  they 
have  a  very  extensive  cooperate  business,  you  understand. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  I  did  not  ask  about  that. 

Mr.  Crawford.  You  asked  if  they  had  any  other  business. 

Mr.  MoTT.  They  own  a  very  large  cooperage  business. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  I  wUl  ask  the  question,  to  put  that  upon  the  record ; 
Is  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  the  present  interested  in  the 
cooperage  business? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  They  own  the  cooperage  business,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  The  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.;  yes,  sir., 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  their  cooperage  com- 
pany ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  really  do  not  recollect 

Mr.  SuLZER.  But  all  the  stock  is  owned  by  the  American  Sugar 
Boning  Co.  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  told  us  a  little  while  ago  that  Mr.  Burguieres,  of 
Louisiana,  called  to  see  you.    When  did  he  call  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yesterday. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Have  you  anv  objection  to  telling  ua  the  aubjeet  of 
the  call  and  the  conversation  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  It  was  cntirdy  a  friendly  visit,  just  to  become 
acquainted  with  us,  and  I  do  not  think  I  had  ever  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  him  before.    We  spoke  in  a  general  way  over  the  situation 
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of  sugar  in  the  world.  There  was  nothing  particularly  specific 
about  it. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Did  he  make  any  complaint  to  you  or  to  any  other 
officer  of  the  company  regarding  the  ability  of  the  Louisiana  planters 
to  market  their  crop? 

Mr.  MoTT.  None  to  me  or  in  my  hearing. 

Mr.  Sui-ZER.  You  buy  most  of  the  product,  as  I  understand  it,  of 
the  Louisiana  cane  planters? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Some  sixty-odd  per  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  SuiJJEK.  And  Mr.  Burguieres  had  no  fault  to  find  in  hit:  con- 
versation with  you  during  this  recent  fall  regarding  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  AloTT.  At  all  events,  he  expressed  none. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  \Mien  did  you  first  enter  the  employment  of  the 
American  Sugar  Kefining  Co.? 

Mr.  MoTT.  When  they  commenced  operating  as  that  company. 

Mr.  StJLZER.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Morr.  18f)l,  I  believe. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Have  you  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  in  one 
capacity  and  another,  ever  since  that  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  have. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  During  the  time  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  ne  practically  controlled  its  policy,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  MoTT.  He  did. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Do  you  think  that  his  policy  was  always  correct  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  stockholders? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  that  the  result  of  his  policy  showed  that  it  was 
usually  a  very  successful  one. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  have  changed  that  policy,  however,  very  ma- 
terially since  you  became  a  director,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  that  is  probably  true. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Why  did  you  make  a  change  if  Mr.  Havemeyer's  policy 
was  correct? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Do  you  speak  of  me  personally? 

Mr.  SuLZER.  As  a  director  of  the  company. 

Mr.  MoTT.  Times  have  changed  and  we  have  changed  with  them, 
I  suppose. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Havemever  conducted  the  affairs 
of  the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Co.  as  if  there  were  no  laws  in  the 
country,  and  you  are  conducting  the  arffairs  of  the  American  Sugar 
Kefining  Co.  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.   Is  not  that  about  the  distinction? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  would  not  say  yes  as  to  the  first  part  of  your  propo- 
irition.    As  to  the  second  part,  you  are  quite  correct,  I  think. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  a  very  dominant  factor;  a  very 
forceful  man? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Very  commanding. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  he  always  went  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  end 
justified  the  means? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  know  that  at  all. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  He  could  not  brook  any  opposition,  would  he? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No:  he  was  a  very  masternil  man,  and  a  man  of  very 
great  ability  and  foresight. 
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3fr.  ScT.zTTw,  If  ie  roLi  vou  to  do  anvtfaimt  while  vou  were  in  bus 
onpfa J.  you  woald  not  protest  ir  object  or  oppose  him  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  cartamlv  Aouid  in  anv  case 

Mr.  ScT.zFH.  Did  vou  ever  <iD  ao  ? 

Mr.  Momr.  I  <io  not  think  I  ever  had  occai^on  to. 

Mr.  SCI.ZXR.  Do  von  think  if  vou  evier  did  von.  would  have  heid 
joar  job  *4  hoars  ? 

Mr.  M-DTT.  I  do  not 

Mr.  SCX.2EB.  Inifeed  yon  would  not. 

Mr.  MoTT.  But  I  should  have  (Apposed  if  he  had  ever  asked  mtt 
tx>  do  aaythin^  dishonorable  or  that  I  thonght  was  wron^. 

Mr.  ScxzEX.  I  have  no  doobt  of  that. 

Xow.  as  a  matter  of  fsuct^  a  nmnber  of  re&rms  have  foeeo.  tnaaj>:a.- 
rated  bv  the  new  managangit  of  the  .Vmerican  Sngar  Befining  Col 
SKDce  the  death  of  H.  O.  Havemey^*.  have  thej  not  i 

Mr.  MoRL  Yes*  ar. 

Mr.  SruooL  3£aiLv  of  these  thingyt  to  which  Jnd^ 
re^ored  in  the  mimites  have  been  ekminaGed  eotirelv} 


Mr.  ScTJOB.  And  the  companv  is  now  beiii^  nm  stricttv  ool  a  buai- 

basis! 
Mr.  Mm.  To. 

Mr.  ScLJont.  And  in  90  far  ts  jva  can  and  know,  voa  are  iUm^k 
evcrvthing  atrktiy  ia  aecoKdanoe  wi&  the  law! 


Mr.  SiTLXMOL  There  Js  no  dsiioBition  on.  the  part  of  voazscif  or  avf 
of  Toizr  eoUeagiies  on  the  board  of  dbrectoKs  to  evirtail  the  sag^r 


Mr.  MoTT.  Xo«  sir;  none  whatever. 

Mr.  iScLaaa.  In  other  wovdsw  von  are  in  bosbiiess  now  to  make 

moraej.  all  the  BMsncy  joa  can  i 
Mr.  Mcyrr.  UndooJbtedl j. 

Mr.  Scuax.  For  the  stockholders  of  the  con^anjl 
Mr.  MoTz.  They  natnrall j  woald  be  the  baLelicEaric& 
Mr.  ScLzoL  Yon  boj  as  moch  si^gar  as  voa  think  voor  piaals 

can  manafactarel     Yoa  bay  all  the  raw  sogar  yoa  thmk  yoa 


Mr.  Morrr.  The  capacity  of  oor  {dants  is  greater  than  iriial  we 


Mr.  Srxaaa.  In  otho*  words,  yoa  maniifictare  and  prodiKe  as 
much  sugar,  refined  so^ar^  as  yoo  think  yoa  can  sdl? 

Mr.  MoiT.  As  we  think  we  can  market;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  SrxzKBL  And  you  have  to  bay  yoor  raw  sugars  in  the  markets 
of  the  wwld! 

Mr.  MoiT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuuKs.  In  competition  with  all  the  other  manufactttrers  of 
sugar  througiiout  the  w(»ld} 

Mr.  Morr.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  ScLZES.  And  you  have  to  ^11  it  in  the  markets  of  the  woridt 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

)Ir.  Sruxa.  In  competition  with  all  the  «yther  manufactun^rs  of 

sucart 

Mr.  Morrr.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLzea.  Mv  oolkagne^  Jud^  Baker*  of  Califqpmia*  suggests 
right  al<mg  this  Ime  an  inquiry  whu^  I  think  is  very  pertinent*  and 
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that  is  why  do  you  not — if  you  are  in  business  to  make  all  you  can — 
manufacture  as  much  sugar  as  the  capacity  of  your  various  mills 
will  warrant  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Because  there  are  other  people  in  the  business,  and  they 
try  to  manufacture  all  they  can. 

Mr.  SuKSER.  And  you  only  manufacture  what  you  think  you  can 
sell? 

Mr.  MoTT.  We  can  not  all  be  turning  out  all  the  sugar  we  can  make, 
or  it  would  lead  to  a  plethora. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Or  a  monopoly  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No;  an  overproduction  would  lead  to  a  great  glutting 
of  the  market,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  SuiJSBR.  You  only  manufacture,  in  other  words,  as  much 
sugar  as  you  think  you  can  market? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  that  is  about  right. 

Mr.  SuL,zER.  Is  the  product  from  your  mills  increasing  or 
diminishing? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  it  is  increasing  slightly. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  In  other  words,  you  are  manufacturing  and  market- 
ing more  refined  sugar  now  than  you  did  under  the  administration 
of  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  just  that  at  this  very  day,  but 
I  think  the  tendency  is  to  increase.    Consumption  is  increasing. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What  is  about  the  percentajge  of  the  output  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  comparison  with  all  the  other 
sugar  refining  companies  m  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Some  41  or  42  per  cent,  I  think. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Which  is  your  largest  competitor? 

Mr.  MoTT.  The  National. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  How  mudi  do  they  produce?  What  percentage  of 
the  whole  do  they  produce? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  have  not  those  figures. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Ten  per  cent  is  what  has  been  testified  to. 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  that  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Sui^zER.  Which  is  your  next  largest  competitor? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  know — possibly  Arbuckles. 

Mr.  SuirZER.  And  the  next? 

Mr.  MoTT.  The  Federal,  I  think. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  the  next? 

Mr.  MoTT.  There  is  McCahan  and  Warner,  and  the  refinerfes  down 
in  New  Orleans — ^they  are  all  competitors. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  That  is  near  enough.  You  have,  of  course,  consider- 
able competition? 

Mr.  MoTT.  We  have. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  There  is  no  possible  way  for  you  to  fix  the  price  of 
sugar,  is  there? 

Mr.  MoTT.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Sui-zER.  And  there  is  no  possible  way  for  you  to  control  the 
market  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  SuiiZER.  And  there  is  no  reason  of  which  you  are  aware  that 
prevents  anybody  from  going  into  the  sugar  industry,  is  there? 

Mr.  MoTT.  There  certainly  is  not. 
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Mr.  SuLZER.  All  the  American  Sugar  Befining  Co.  wants  to-day, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  fair  field  and  no  favors? 

Mr.  MoTT.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Now,  Mr.  Mott,  you  have  had  a  long  exnerience  in 
this  business,  and  perhaps  are  as  well  posted  and  qualified  to  testify 
concerning  it  as  any  man  in  the  business. 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Tell  us  briefly,  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  what  legis- 
lation, if  any,  you  would  propose  in  connection  with  the  sugar  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Mott.  I  should  like  to  see  a  freedom  from  all  perplexing  and 
hampering  laws  that  hinder  us  in  doing  business. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Tell  us  what  law  you  consider  to-day  hampering  you 
and  hindering  you  from  doing  business. 

Mr.  MoTT.  The  Sherman  antitrust  law.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  are  not  a  trust,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Mr.  Parsons  is  the  man  to  tell  you  about  that. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  He  testified  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Ca 
was  not  a  trust,  and  you  as  a  director  certainly  beheve  that  you  are 
not  a  trust. 

Mr.  Mon\  I  do  not  know  what  a  trust  means,  really,  but  we  are 
not  a  monopoly,  anyway,  if  that  is  probably  what  is  meant  by  a 
trust. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Tell  us  how  the  antitrust  law  of  1890  hampers  and 
interferes  with  your  business. 

Mr.  Mott.  Because  w^  are  up  here,  for  instance,  or  I  am,  instead 
of  tending  to  my  business,  for  one  thing.  I  will  not  say  that  it  is 
a  most  unpleasant  experience,  though.  But  you  know  very  well  the 
litigation  we  have  got  into  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  It  takes  our 
minds  off  the  proper  conduct  of  our  business. 

Mr.  StTLZER.  Is  that  the  only  complaint  you  have? 

Mr.  Mott.  I  think  if  we  were  let  alone  we  could  get  along  very 
comfortably  in  our  business. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Let  alone  by  whom? 

Mr.  Mott.  Let  alone  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  SuLZER,  And  if  the  Government  lets  you  alone,  would  you  jusfc 
continue  to  pursue  the  policy  inaugurated  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer, 
and  put  all  your  competitors  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Mott.  We  would  continue  as  we  are  doing  to-dav,  to  try  to 
obey  the  law.  We  can  not  put  our  competitors  out  of  business.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  has  tried  to  do  that.  If  they  ever  have,  they 
certainly  have  not  succeeded. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Mr.  Havemeyer  did  certainly  try  to  put  some  of  his 
competitors  out  of  business,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Mott.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  he  swallowed  up  some  others  and  finally  or- 
ganized the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  the  American  Sugar 
defining  Co.  practically  did  everything  that  he  said;  so  he  was  the 
whole  thing,  and,  so  far  as  the  record  shows,  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.  is  holding  on  to  everything  absorbed  during  the  regime  of 
Mr.  Havemeyer. 

To  pursue  the  line  of  inquiry  a  little  further,  you  say  you  think 
ypu  can  get  along  better  if  there  is  no  antitrust  law.  Why  could  you 
get  along  better  if  there  were  no  antitrust  law  ? 
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Mr.  MoTT.  But  I  do  not  say  that.  Jly  thought  is  this:  I  mean  we 
would  be  more  comfortable  if  we  knew  exactly  what  we  were  allowed 
to  do  and  what  not. 

.  Mr.  Si'LZER.  Your  counsel  hns  instructed  you,  has  he  not,  regard- 
ing the  decisions  of  the  court  as  to  what  you  can  do  and  what  you 
can  not  do  under  the  laws  of  the  country? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  understand  that  everything  is  very  clear  about 
that. 

Mr.  SvLZER.  Leaving  the  antitrust  act  of  1890  out  of  consideration 
for  the  moment,  what  other  law,  if  any,  do  you  complain  about? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  complain  of  any  law. 

Mr.  Si'LZER.  No  other  law  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Have  you  given  the  question  of  enactment  of  new 
legislation  any  attention  as  a  director  of  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have,  especially. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  If  the  tariff  were  reduced  or  removed,  would  that 
benefit  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  That  is  a  question  that  is  pretty  hard  to  determine. 
In  some  ways  it  probably  would. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Would  it  benefit  the  consumers  of  the  country? 

Mr.  MoTT.  A  reduction  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  They  would  be  able,  if  the  tariff  were  reduced  on 
sugar,  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  reduction,  in* your  opinion? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  SuIjZEr.  In  other  words,  if  you  could  buy  raw  sugar  to-day 
without  paying  the  tariff  tax,  you  would  sell  it  for  about  the  price 
you  are  selling  it  for  now,  less  that  tax? 

Mr.  MoiT.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Sllzer.  And  to  that  extent  the  consumers  of  the  country 
would  get  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Precisely. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Ciiair:man.  Gentlemen,  unless  there  is  some  particular 
matter 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  There  are  just  one  or  two  questions  I 
want  to  ask,  Mr.  Charirman. 

About  what  percentage  are  your  refining  factories  above  the 
capacity  that  you  now  use  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  1  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  without  reference 
to  the  books.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  has  been  put  in  in  Mr. 
Atkins's  testimony  or  not. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  It  has  not. 

The  Chairman.  His  statement  does  not  cover  that. 

Mr.  Crawford.  The  question  is  the  difference  between  the  total 
capacity  of  the  refineries  and  the  total  production? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  In  other  words,  to  what  extent  are  they  be- 
ing run  as  to  tl\e  full  capacity?    You  can  supply  that,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chaiuman.  He  can  give  that  to  us  now,  possibly. 
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Mr.  MoTT.  Practically  all  our  refineries  that  are  running  are  run- 
ning to  full  capacity  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  Havemeyer  & 
Elder,  where  there  is  some  repair  work,  putting  in  boilers,  that  pre- 
vents them  running  full.  That  makes  a  difference  of  perhaps  some 
1,000,000  pounds  a  day  there,  and  you  would  have  to  add  to  that  the 
capacity  of  the  idle  refineries. 

Mr.  Kaker.  How  many  idle  refineries  have  you  ? 

Mr.  MoiT.  The  refineries  that  are  held  in  reserve^  There  is  the 
one  in  New  Orleans  and  the  Franklin  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Raker.  Could  not  you  give  that  in  capacity  of  barrels  per 
day  that  you  have  now  in  reserve,  or  that  are  m  excess  of  what  you 
run  them  to  at  the  present  timet 

Mr.  MoTT.  The  Franklin  capacity,  I  thinkj  is  2,000,000  pounds  a 
dav. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  barrels? 

Mr.  MoTr.  About  6,000. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  6,000  barrels  from  Havemeyer  &  Elder's? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No;  about  4,000  that  are  not  being  worked  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  others? 

Mr.  MoTT.  And  the  Louisiana  refinery,  probably  about  5,000 
barrels. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  15,000  barrels,  that  is.     AVhat  others? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  that  is  all  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now  as  to  those  that  are  running,  they  are  nm  to  about 
what  capacity? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  figure  it  at  40,000,  roughly.  I  think  that  is  about 
correct. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  they  run  to  about  80  per  cent  of  their  full  capacity 
as  to  the  ones  that  are  running? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  long  has  this  condition  existed — for  ten  years — 
the  condition  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  mills  producing  more  than 
you  are  now  producing — those  that  are  in  reserve  and  those  that  are 
in  use? 

Mr.  MoiT.  Well,  under  that,  T  think ;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  During  the  last  10  years  there  has  been  no  necessity 
for  increasing  the  capacity  of  your  plants? 

Mr.  MoTT.  No ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  would  have  a  tendency  to  lower  just  that  amount 
of  su^ar  being  produced  and  put  upon  the  market,  according  to  the 
capacity  that  they  are  not  run,  and  those  that  are  in  reserve,  as  you 
have  stated. 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  do  not  quite  catch  your  question. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  stated  that  your  refineries  that  are  running 
are  running  to  about  80  per  cent  of  their  capacity? 

Mr.  MoTT.  I  think  that  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  you  have  just  named  in  reserve  to  the  extent 
of  about  15,000  barrels  a  day  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Because  of  holding  those  in  reserve  and  because  of 
holding  thcFe  others  to  only  80  per  cent  of  their  capacity,  you  will 
reduce  or  had  reduced  the  output  of  refined  sugar  under  what  you 
could  put  out  to  that  extent — 15,000  barrels  for  those  in  reserve  and 
20  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  those  that  are  running? 
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Mr.  MoTT.  Yes ;  that  is  substantially  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  Men  wanting  to  engage  in  that  business,  knowing  th«t 
fact,  would  not  very  likely  go  into  the  business,  would  they? 

Mr.  MoTT.  They  have  gone  into  the  business. 

Mr.  Rak£r.  The^  have,  but  it  is  a  sort  of  damper  on  them,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MoTT.  It  might  be,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  Mr.  Mott,  that  is  the  real  situation,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Mott.  If  here  have  been  refineries  built  and  gone  into  business 
in  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Crawford.  It  was  not  much  of  a  damper  on  Mr.  Spreckels. 

Mr,  Mott.  Somebody  might.  There  is  always  talk  about  building 
refineries  at  various  points  other  than  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, and  New  Orleans.^  There  is  talk  about  building  one  in  Galveston 
and  in  Charleston — I  mean  quite  recently. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  a  matter  of  speculation  in  that  feature,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Mott.  Yes;  but  I  suppose  capital  can  be  induced  to  go  into 
the  business  if  they  think  they  will  make  it  successful,  even  if  there 
is  a  larger  capacity  unused. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  when  the  largest  institution  in  the  United  States 
is  running,  say,  to  about  70  per  cent  of  its  capacity,  a  good  clear- 
headed business  man  would  not  want  to  jgo  into  that  busmess  unless 
he  had  money  enough  to  go  into  competition  with  you,  would  he? 

Mr.  Mott.  I  can  not  tell  you  about  that;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  have  an  expert  accountant  to  go  through  your 
books  each  year  and  make  a  summarised  statement  of  the  situation  f 

Mr.  Mott.  Yes,  we  have. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  any  of  those  tabulated  statements  from  your 
expert  accountants? 

Mr.  Mott.  Yes. 

Mt.  Raker.  For  each  year?    For  say  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  Mott.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  those  people  have  only  been 
employed  in  the  last  year  or  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  For  the  last  two  years  have  you  that  statement? 

Mr.  Mott.  I  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  and  will  you  produce  that  and  send  it  to 
the  chairman  of  this  committee? 

Mr.  Crawford.  The  same  request  was  made  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  has  one  of  those  now  prepared.  Of  course  there  is  no 
objection  to  having  two. 

Mr.  Rak£9.  I  want  to  make  a  sufficient  number  of  requests  so  that 
I  will  get  at  least  one. 

Mr.  Mott.  We  have  our  regular  printed  annual  statements. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  not  what  I  want  I  want  the  detailed  state- 
ment.   Is  that  what  Mr.  Thomas  will  furnish? 

JSIr.  Crawford.  He  was  asked  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  last  balance 
sheet.    That  I  will  give. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  not  what  I  want.  I  want  the  detailed  sheet 
made  by  your  expert  accountants  who  went  over  your  entire  busi- 
ness, books,  and  records  for  the  year  1910 ;  not  the  summary,  but  the 
detailed  statement,  just  like  a  public  accouiStant  goes  into  county 
affairs. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  you  had  an  auditor  go  through 
your  books  and  make  a  report  to  the  company,  he  wants  a  copy  of  tne 
report. 


A3^  sr«iAa  3Jii»L>-*«  o: 


^rS  I 


Mr-  CxAWViBK  If  w»  'Uii  liiic.     I  I*j-  aim  inuw  w^ac  A»v  ;»»>- 


Mr.  l^«»^i*   I  -miiK^OMi*!  IrLr,  X';r:  * :  sax  tia^^  sxtfeit;  t^jVL 
Mr.  MuTT-  I  DefiacTH*!  t:  whuz  I  =ei«i  :iic  i:  iur  sCoirk^uin 
mmal  report:,  w^iiih.  I  •  t  lar  :s  nsrrdi>c  z*7  cj  ^xpiKt  »awQJXiC»B& 
That  is  w&ic  I  hmi  m  scntL 

lb*.  K,tgwr   TlxsK  :s  one  viLii:  I  inftMir. 

Tbe  CKkiuB^jr.  H&v?  yrjc  iiiif  ja.  j.i»i:tdc  *?  nrrrjoai  twit  boiifes 
a  fill  i»H=LL^ei  rroiwr:  .j  -he  Asnen^aLii  Sogtr^BrfQ.'*  r ^  CvkI 
Cmawtobdl  Tliiff^  *rr  '>r^-r»jr*  tile  b*:-*:^?  *««ry  j»»r^    W 
cm  IB  ad>iixi0B.  to  cl^  btL^iiix  :=£!««  :r  rriz-rec  ;*;ract  :o  con*  :?) 

to  hav«.    HhET  i->  siic  rwrrcice  li*  '?«>:^  of  ociirsft.    T\eT  nak^ 
in  vut  MMT  -:z  ±  Rc«cn    Waswev^r  ii  as  I  will  trr 


receive  a  aalArr  as  •iir»i!t«:cs  ? 


Mr.  1{.%gyK   HaTe  Zj1>^j  wjrr. :r  ;:i«?  lift  IJ  jears f 

Mr.  MoTT-  X»x  sr — w^iL  I  iav*  zlo  knowLedse  of  it  m  tie  Isst  li> 
THUS,  bat  I  faeiirre  HOC 

Mr.  lt%gy»  I  iiaT«  c^en  farl^ifgc.  this  K^ti^zzKm — I  di>  ttot  kMiv 
where  it  came  from — th*c  t«:-c  w^r*  tlje  rriTaie  sectetaxr  of  HeszT 
O.  HaTODerer.    Tfaat  tog  sar  b  boc  tit^e  wt  f  *  ** 

Mr.  Morr.  I  say  Mr.  HavesKTer  had  oo  private  ^ectetaiy. 

Mr.  RaKKK.  Bat  that  docs  not  acsver  the  qis^etion.  I  wmal  a 
d^nite«  postiTe  answer. 

Mr.  Morr.  I  was  coc  Mr.  HaTemejer^s  private  secxecaiT« 

Mr.  E^gn,  At  no  tDBel 

Mr.  McTT.  At  no  time. 

Mr.  K^gni,  Do  tog  know  William  Henry  Barnes! 

Mr.  Morr.  I  do  noc  think  I  eTer  heard  the  nune.  I  do  not  know 
the  man.    I  do  not  know  sach  a  man. 

Mr.  Ra^ib.  That  is  alL  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaimmas.  I  belieVe  too  said  just  now.  Mr.  Mott^  in  infer- 
ence to  this  sugar  too  expon  to  England,  and  get  a  diawba^^  c«^ 
that  Toor  jodgment  is  that  prineipaUj  lefined  out  of  Cuban  raw 
snear,  althou^  there  may  hare  been  some  JaTa ! 

Mr.  MoTT.  Ilcsl 

The  CfTAunfAy.  If  of  course  it  was  refined  out  of  Cuban  raw 
sugar,  the  drawback  would  have  been  99  per  cent  of  1.S1&  and  if 
out  of  Java  it  would  haTe  be^i  94  per  cent  of  1«€5! 

Mr.  Morr.  Ye& 

The  Chaikmak.  That  seems  to  be  all,  Mr.  Mott«  and  the  ecvH 
mittee  will  excuse  you  with  its  thanks  for  your  attendance^ 

excused.) 


TBSUKOSY   OP  MS.   CIA1TS  AITOVSTUS   SPBSCXELS— OaatiBMl. 

The  Chaxshak.  Mr.  Spreckels.  you  have  been  sworn  and  are  re* 
called,  and  are  still  under  oath. 

You  were  to  make  up  several  memoranda  for  the  committee^  O^ 
course,  you  haTe  not  had  time  to  do  that  t 

SBl^^TOL  3—11 22 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have  not  had  time  to  complete  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  complete  them,  I  would  like  for  you 
to  do  so  by  next  Monday  and  send  them  to  me  at  Washington.  The 
committee  will  hold  its  next  session  in  Washington  at  10  o'clock  on 
next  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  During  your  previous  testimony  you  mentioned 
certain  letters  showing  why  you  finally  severed  your  connection  with 
the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Co.,  after  they  bought  out  an  interest 
in  the  Philadelphia  business  of  your  father.  Have  you  found  any 
of  those  letters?    Have  you  been  able  to  lay  your  hands  on  them? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  stated  that  that  was  the  starting  point  which  led 
up  to  the  tfnal  friction. 

^The  Chairman.  That  they  wanted  to  limit  the  amount  of  your 
output  and  get  a  higher  price  for  it,  and  you  thought  the  other  policy 
of  running  full  steam  and  getting  a  profit  in  that  way  was  better? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  These  [indicating]  are  all  the  letters  I  have  so  far 
been  able  to  find. 

The  Chairman.  Did  those  letters  come  to  you  by  due  course  of 
mail  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  did. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  signatures  of  the  peo- 
ple who  wrote  them  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  the  genuine  original  letters  received  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  are. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  the  business  at  Philadelphia  should 
be  run? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  read  those  letters, 

Mr.  Spreckels.  This  was  not  after  they  bought  it  cut,  but  after 
they  bought  46  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  just  before  they  bought  it  all  out? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes.  The  first  one  I  have  is  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 1, 1891,  and  reads  as  follows: 

New  York,  Septemher  1, 1891, 
C  A.  Spbeckelb,  Esq., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mt  Deab  Bib,  :  I  called  yon  up  at  4.10  this  afternoon  respecting  refined,  but 
yon  had  gone.  We  wait  up  to-day  on  our  fine  granulated  to  4}  cents  both 
here  and  in  Chicago,  which  I  trust  helped  you  out  in  disposing  of  some  of  yours 
and  to-morrow  morning  we  shall  open  the  market  at  4}  for  both  standard  and 
refined.  The  Philadelphia  houses  will  also  advance  their  prices,  it  being  under- 
stood that  you  will  do  the  same.  As  I  may  be  detained  in  the  morning  I  have 
been  obliged  to  arrange  our  prices  to-night,  and  assuming  that  you  will  co- 
operate have  ordered  the  market  as  above.    Please  comply. 

I  go  to  Lenox  to-morrow  afternoon,  leaving  my  office  at  2.30.    If  you  can 
come  over  so  as  to  meet  me  before  that  hour  I  shall  be  glad  to  confer  with  you ; 
otherwise  please  call  me  up  on  the  phone  at  10.30  in  the  morning  and  oblige. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Jno.  B.  Seahlxs,  Jr. 
On  this  letter  I  have  a  notation  as  follows : 

No  reply  made. 

The  Chaibman.  Now  read  the  next  one. 


Mr.  SesBcsm^    i^eadiiie*  : 

1  \  «UHiBNi  •  U.  JJU'  "Z  *  OCT 

<fliEme  *lte '▼P*4£.     1 -HissswHi    m  T'le^aaiir    ass  t  >**itic':'.»u    u  "tmr  •iiv»liiiKH' to- 

inii  TOn  n  TH-  irr»  us*i  il  iiiii;r  n  S*^vt  'Z  •r'v.  1  niuf'-*»Tniju  'vin  j>  .-•lucur  'tt 
^ae   trmntrprnggr  "o  "»><inc«*  neftmLTs    i>   *_.»♦«".««.»    wjnnus    .  .-?.,  Ai    »*^r  ;*jiu  r^*- 

3uii£e  '*nrii  rwiucntm  tr  •iil-*  In  *"_:.«.*!:.  1  :uiiK  t  "^m  •»**HK*i  o  \jIM<,«mhj  niumiS' 
ym  viil  •fnil  siaiHe  iil  'uai  t  »  i«#*>»Jbie  u  '«**»i  inu  iuii  t  "f*vy  iilticuit  *.a 
3iQifnL*«*  '^njTT  ii'*7Tinnia.iloiL  Cie  "imt*  lits  •♦•me  "vnen  ti?  iuj^  •miivp  uaiit)  4 
mfismnnii.  -«»lnr':t«Ti  n  jaeitmjs  »r  jn^aji  lie  Hiii^xer,  luu  '.  riuiii  jj«  :oi*ruer 
wtn  5«'-  -tie  jetTwr. 

3fr.    ^rxzHH.  Ztd    jnu    niiike    in;^    inswfir   ri?    time    >o:«r,    3fc 

i£r.   ji?Hw:KKii3w  Yo.  I   ia  not  remember  jf  aiaiiinir  iiif  iinsworv 

aiS2?!?=t*^i  -o  r^HUice  'iiir  meinn^  but  I  iid  aoc  ':on<mr,  iS  'w  :stut»^ 
in  "iie  letrer. 

TTiii  next  letcer  reads  as  i^jila^vs: 

C  ±^  Sbsbcksls^  Esq,, 

D&ia  ?m:  ^ToTrvrTiistiiniBmc  thiit  7«)ffltl'T?  isBar-mo*  to  Ae  o»nirr*iry,  t  Iwm 
tfiai:  ynor  Tirm  <lid  «il  rrrmiiared  7»isrer»ia7-  m  aiciunumi  4C  ^  ^iiHIv^c^i^ 
Tliiif  Siinr  luL^m^  'i«ei  arnTT>ti  no  ttie  «rii$nic*loii  jt  ^Lessscs^  H&irrtsun  3>Tt4iQC 
k.  Oi..  "liiey  and  ^rni_rfir  5iiIuw»?*I  -juir,  inti  I  'enn.  tiiiit  jv^mnjj  -Jiuc  vt/u  iw 
off^wTiur  «i«cir»  ir  -fej  in  ?!iiliufeipma.  T!ie  A^  Sw  EL  Ca.  vll  7ji'(;^r  tiitf  mar^!t>C 
XQii  ^e  :3rnbiii3iiit7  is^  •jiar  we  ?maiT  aoan.  aes  -^  cenis  :97r  .^rsniiiaco^  3^  Ctht 
reset. 

Xlud  max  ^^  2no«I  mmnesB  "nHn«agmiwTr_  out  I  lu  hoc  ^^lev^  it.  I  Think. 
jQn  ans^  fiinpiy  r^nwimr  away  mont^y. 

The  CHAiaacjjf.  Vot^.  r^ii*i  tie  next  one^ 

Mr.  SgmpnrgT.^,  TTie  next  letter  is  fe^oi  ilr.  H.  O^  Kivec^ey^r. 

Xt  EtLa  Ka.  C.  A-  S. :  Pl«ise  li^  niKiln^  f7oi:5«Ii  ifeotic  5i?r:n^  rT*{Jli«?\i  I  ])Utt 
a  Iirrie  j-rrnreftaaisi'T*  oa  lie  5ai:  ;•?«:!:.  yerim^s  iiL'varnm'u^^.  I  :!i;Mii  yea  vx^uZOt 
«feiy  i»!p  a.  w«ei  or  »  aJiea«i  ^r-  -rre.!:  T«:r:rseii  b-ic  nw  ai::ipic  rxr'i  a^iti^ 
yr>ii  or  refceti  ad'^jni'*     We  ^re  4rr.  ask:::;?  H.  ard  .^vur?i»riL 

Do  z^t  all  j^r:  ?aii  for  yoor  pro^iict.    Eas  anytiiiz^  irrlcareii  yva? 
Tcfira*  a:ii!erely» 

The  Chaxxmast.  Who  wrote  tiiac  letter? 

Mr.  SinuBLikixA  Mr.  H.  O.  HsTemeyer. 

Mr.  Horns.  Was  that  written  in  his  own  handt 

Mr.  Spkh:ezxj&  Yes*  sir. 

Mr.  H£!nD&  Docs  it  bear  evidence  to  yoa  that  it  has  b^a  wit 
through  a  letter  press?  Is  there  that  blotting  which  tv>u  u^iuuly 
aee  when  a  letter  goes  through  a  letto*  press? 

Mr.  Spbeckzls.  It  does  not  have  that  appearance;  no^  sir.  I  will 
pass  it  to  yoa  for  joor  examination. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  It  is  suggested  to  me  by  a  gentleman  probably  ac- 
quainted with  business  affairs  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  written 
on  both  sides,  so  it  may  have  gone  through  a  letter  press;  but  ap- 

Sarently  that  letter  is  abolished  from  any  records  of  the  Sugar 
defining  Co. 

Mr.  Spreckbls.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  Their  records 
will  probably  show  if  they  have  a  copy,  and  that  will  substantiate 
that  letter. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Apparently  it  has  not  been  through  a  letter  press. 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  It  has  never  left  my  hands. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  these  letters  presented  by  you 
are  as  corroborative  proof  of  your  statement  that  the  real  reason 
of  your  breach,  after  they  bought  an  interest  in  the  Philadelphia 
refinery,  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  as  then  constituted, 
was  because  they  insisted  on  limiting  the  output  of  that  Philadelphia 
refinery,  the  Spredcels,  and  thereby  raising  the  price,  and  you  in- 
sisted on  some  Other  policy,  that  the  correct  policy  was  to  run  it  full 
steam  and  get  your  profits  on  the  increased  nroduction. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  was  my  idea,  ana  Mr.  Searles — from  the 
statements  made  to  me,  my  father  told  Mr.  Searles  and  Mr.  Have- 
meyer — ^they  had  complained  bitterly  that  I  mismanaged  the  business, 
which  culminated  finally  in  the  breach  between  my  brothers  ana 
my  father,  which  extended  for  over  15  years,  until  about  5  years 
ago,  when  my  father  sent  for  me  and  told  me  he  had  made  the  mis- 
take of  his  life,  that  he  finally  found  evidence  and  knew  that  all 
those  people  were  wrong  against  us,  and  suggested  at  that  time,  ^'  the 
only  amends  I  can  make — I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  make  amends, 
and  I  am  going  to  appoint  you  executor  of  my  will." 

The  Chairman.  And  he  did  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  He  did. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  in  accord  with  you  for  the  balance  of 
his  life? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir.  He  said  it  was  the  one  mistake,  he 
thought,  in  his  whole  life. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Spreckels,  on  yesterday  a  subcommittee  of  this 
committee  took  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Arbucfele.  You  had  previously 
testified  as  to  conversations  with  Mr.  Arbuckle,  in  whicii  he  sug- 
gested a  limitation  of  your  output.  Mr.  Arbuckle  denied  in  his 
testimony — I  can  not  now  repeat  the  language  and  I  have  not  the 
stenographer's  minutes  before  me — ^but  the  effect  of  it  was,  as  I  am 
sure  Judge  Madison  will  bear  me  out,  an  expressed  denial  of  ever 
having  made  any  such  suggestion  as  that  to  vou. 

Am  I  correct  about  that.  Judge  Madison  f 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  can  only  repeat — I  saw  in  the  papers,  but  I  did 
not  know  whether  it  had  been  correctly  reported  or  not — ^I  do  not 
think  I  ever  went  to  Mr.  Arbuckle's  office  except  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy  when  he  telephoned  he  would  like  to  see  me.  I  would  say, 
**  You  are  an  older  man,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy,  and  if  more  oon- 
yenient  I  shall  step  around  to  your  office,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy."  I  have  never  gone  theire  tor  the  purpose  of  complaininff 
to  Mr.  Arbuckle  or  anylwdy  else.  We  have  always  felt  we  coald 
hold  our  own  with  anybody.    Mr.  Arbudde,  not  once  but  sevM^l 
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times,  has  suggested — of  course,  he  said,  "  You  can  understand  we 
can  have  no  agreement " 

The  Chaibman  (interposing).  On  account  of  the  Sherman  law? 

Mr.  Spseckels.  On  account  of  the  Sherman  law — ^the  antitrust 
law,  as  he  put  it.  He  said,  "  But  you  know  we  are  producing  too 
much  sugar  and  we  are  all  melting  too  much."  In  one  instance  he 
said,  "Our  capacity  is  two  and  a  quarter  or  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions"— I  have  forgotten  the  amount  he  said — ^"but  we  are  only 
melting  1,500,000.  We  are  producing  too  much."  I  said,  "Mr, 
Arbuckle,  if  that  is  what  you  want,  I  will  tell  you  now  the  Federal 
will  never  reduce  one  poxmd  so  long  as  I  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  institution."  It  was  my  suggestion  not  to  say  "you  must  re- 
duce." I  frequently  heard  it  stated  by  Mr,  Havemeyer  that  he 
would  "  feel  better  if  you  did  reduce,"  but  did  not  say  "  you  ought 
to  reduce  or  must  reduce." 

Mr.  Garrett.  One  of  the  matters  he  detailed  to  this  subcommit- 
tee, of  which  I  do  not  think  the  full  committee  has  heard  before, 
was  something  about  the  establishment  of  a  laboratory  here  with 
regard  to  polariscopic  work  and  tests,  and  he  stated  to  the  subcom- 
mittee that  you  refused  to  go  into  that  sort  of  an  agreement,  and 
the  impression  he  left  upon  the  subcommittee,  I  think,  was  that  it 
had  reference  only  to  certain  technical  phases  of  the  situation  as 
to  sugar  tests.  He  gave  as  his  opjinion  tnat  you  refused  to  go  into 
it  because  of  3'^our  intense  antagonism  to  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  I  want  to  ask  if  that  establishment  of  that  laboratory,  what- 
ever it  was — I  confess  it  is  not  clear  in  my  mind  what  it  was — 
involved  anything  more  than  a  technical  matter  of  sugar  tests. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  A  few  years  ago,  during  the  life  of  Mr.  Have- 
meyer, Mr.  Arbuckle  requited  a  conference  about  the  establishment 
of  a  sugar  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  sugar. 

Mr.  Garrett.  He  said  that  all  the  refiners  were  getting  robbed  on 
that  polariscopic  business,  and  that  his  suggestion  grew  out  of  that. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  disclaim  that.    I  do  not  think  we  were  robbed. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  H.  O.  Have- 
meyer, and  the  result  was  thejr  were  going  to  have  and  invite  all  the 
importers  and  all  the  refiners  in  the  estaUishment  of  a  trade  labora- 
tory for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  their  sugars;  that  he  had  it 
arranged,  giving  me  the  names  of  the  then  three  directors  who 
should  have  charge  of  the  establishment.  No  refiner,  no  importer, 
nobody  should  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  One  of  the  men  was  an 
importer,  another  was  connected  with  the  National  Sugar  Refining 
Co.? 

Mr.  Garrett  (interposing).  Who  was  the  importer? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Mr.  McDougal. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  he  a  chemist! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  he  was  an  importer. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Who  was  the  one  connected  with  the  National  Refin- 
ing Co.  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Bunker.  I  have  forgotten  who 
the  third  one  was.     I  said,  "  Why  did  you  appoint  these  men?  " 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  vou  remember  the  connections  of  the  third  man 
and  whether  he  was  a  seller? 

Mr.  Sfreckeijs.  I  do  not  recall  his  name. 
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Mr.  Gakrett.  Do  you  recall  his  connections? 

Mr.  Spbeck£ls.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  But  was  he  connected  with  any  particular  refinery? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  not  certain.  I  do  not  recall.  I  may  recall 
later  on,  possibly.  This  afternoon  I  will  probably  be  able  to  give 
you  the  names. 

I  said,  "  Mr.  Arbuckle,  why  did  you  appoint  these  men  ?  If  this 
is  to  be  an  establishment  for  the  benefit  ox  all  the  refiners  and  all  the 
importers  and  all  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  sugar,  why  don't  you  hold 
a  meeting  and  we  will  all  come  in  and  then  elect  the  different  trus- 
tees^ but  you  are  arbitrarily  going  on  and  appointing  one  from  the 
National  and  another  an  importer  and  these  people  connected  with 
refineries  to  tell  us  what  we  shall  pay  for  our  sugar."  I  said,  "  I 
don't  a^ee  to  do  that." 

Mr.  Uarrett.  Do  you  mean  by  saying  that "  to  tell  us  what  we  shall 
pay  for  our  sugar  " 

Mr.  Spreckels  (interposing).  In  other  words,  the  buyer  and  seller 
should  submit  their  samples  to  this  laboratory  and  their  tests  should 
be  the  prevailing  tests  upon  which  settlement  should  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  grade  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  As  to  grade;  and  I  did  not  feel  like  placing  my- 
self in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Havemeyer. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Have  you  since  gone  into  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Since  that  time,  and  only  quite  recently,  within 
the  past  two  months,  I  think,  we  did  join,  because  for  the  first  time 
I  felt  that  they  had  a  sufficient  number  of  members  who  would  not 
resort  to  tricks.  I  felt  it  was  getting  on  a  basis  where  honesty  might 
prevail.    That  is  my  sole  reason  for  now  entering  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Garrett.  There  was  at  the  beginning  nothing  more  than  what 
you  have  stated  involved  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  about  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Arbuckle, 
in  which  he  suggested  those  limitations  on  melting? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  was  a  suggestion.  He  told  me  what  he  was 
doing. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  say  those  did  occur  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  YeSj  sir;  they  did. 

Mr.  Garrett.  He  said  the  output  now  of  the  refineries  was  heavier 
than  it  was  some  years  ago.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  heavier  in 
percentage  or  heavier  in  pounds? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know  whether  their  capacity  has  been 
reduced. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  think  that  the  Sugar  Trust  in  later  years  has 
not  had  what  might  be  called  the  underhanded  advantages  that  en- 
abled it  to  flourish  in  its  earlier  years? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  in  the  past  year  they  have  reformed,  in 
other  words.    That  is  my  impression.    I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Will  that  tend  to  enable  a  freer  and  fairer  competi- 
tion in  the  sugar  market,  do  you  think,  in  the  market  for  the  con- 
sumer? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  A  fairer  competition  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  HiKDS.  It  will  tend  to  benefit  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Spreckixs.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  The  only  thing  that 
will  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Then  any  other  reforms  are  hopeless  and  useless? 

Mr.  Sprbckbls.  Absolutely.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Madison.  The  only  chance  there  would  be  to  reduce  sugar, 
outside  of  the  matter  of  the  tariff,  is  in  the  margin  between  refined 
and  raw.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Sprbckels.  I  do  not  quite  follow  you.  Judge  Madison. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  only  place  where  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
for  a  reduction  to  take  place — I  am  putting  this  as  a  question  rather 
than  a  statement,  however — is  in  the  margin  between  the  price  of 
raw  and  the  price  of  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes ;  that  would  be  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  is  the  average  margin? 

Mr.  Spbeckei^.  That  varies. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  what  is  the  average?    What  is  it  to-day? 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  in  the  record.  Judge  Madison. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  know,  but  he  can  repeat  it. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  74.3  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Madison.  If  you  were  going  to  attempt  a  reduction  to-day — ^I 
ask  you,  because  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  you  are  not  a  member  of 
a  combination  or  anything  of  that  kind,  if  there  is  a  combination, 
and  therefore  I  think  your  testimony  is  material  and  important.  It 
you  were  going  to  reduce  the  price  of  refined  sugar  to-dajr,  is  there 
any  other  place  jou  could  go  to  reduce  it  except  to  reduce  it  on  that 
74.3  cents,  assuming  you  could  not  interfere  with  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  ;  there  is  no  other  place  only  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Madison.  There  is  no  other  place  that  you,  C.  A.  Spreckels, 
could  go  except  to  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  words,  you  have  not  any  influence  over  the 
price  of  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  fairly  fixed,  you  think,  by  the  markets  of  the 
world  and  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  And  the  tariff;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  words,  the  so-called  Sugar  Trust  can  not 
have  any  effect  on  the  price  of  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  have  no  monopoly  on  the  raws. 

Mr.  Madison.  Except  that  they  might  have  and  all  of  you  maj 
have  during  the  time  when  sugars  are  coming  in  and  everybody  is 
trying  to  sell,  then  you  are  trying  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  you  can, 
naturally. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  As  a  consequence,  the  only  .two  places  you  can  ffo 
for  reduction  is,  first,  the  tariff,  and  second,  the  margin  between  the 
raw  and  the  refined. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Madison.  Is  there  any  room  in  that  74  cents  to-day?  Does 
that  represent  anything  more  than  a  fair  margin  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is  hardly  large  enough — I  mean  the  margin  of 
profit  is  very  small  in  that  percentage. 
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^        Mr.  Madison.  How  much  of  that  is  profit  to  the  refiner  to-day? 
'    ty^aking  your  own  plant  as  a  sample,  how  much  is  profit? 
V/      Mr.  Spreckjbls.  I  should  say  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
Y"       Mr.  Madison.  The  rest  of  it  is  expense  in  refining? 
Mr.  Spreckels.  The  actual  expenses ;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Madison.  Taking  into  consideration   all  the  proper  things 
that  should  be  considered  under  the  items  of  expense? 
Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  Madison.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Spreckels,  we  will  excuse  you  with  our  thanks 
for  your  attendance.    At  a  later  date,  when  vou  have  made  up  these 
statements,  we  may  ask  you  to  come  down  to  Washington  and  explain 
them. 
Mr.  Spreckels.  Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  A.  FBEEMAN— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Freeman,  you  have  heretofore  been  on  the 
witness  stand  and  sworn,  and  you  are  secretary  of  this  company? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  the  minutes  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  this  statement,  to  which  my  at- 
tention has  been  directed  by  the  subcommittee : 

Pages  71  to  74,  inclusive,  were  removed  from  the  boolv  by  order  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.    See  minutes  of  March  25,  on  t>age  78. 

When  you  turn  over  to  page  78  you  will  see  somebody  said  the 
minutes  were  incorrect  and  they  took  them  out. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  transaction? 

Mr.  Crawford.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.    Freeman.  March,    1902.     No;    I   know   nothing   about   the 
matter. 
•       The  Chairman.  Where  are  those  sheets  that  are  missing?     Have 
you  custody  of  those  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  never  heard  of  them  before.  I  have  no  custody 
of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  satisfied  they  are  not  in  the  records  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  am.  If  they  cut  them  out  I  imagine  they  were 
destroyed. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  maybe  they  might  have  been  around 
some  place  and  you  had  gathered  them  up.  You  have  no  knowledge 
of  anything  of  the  sort,  and  have  never  seen  those  missing  sheets? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  satisfied  you  would  have  seen  them 
if  they  had  been  among  the  papers  under  your  control  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  so.  I  have  made  no  search  for  them.  I 
assumed  they  were  destroyed. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  do  look,  just  to  be  certain. 

Mr.  Freeman.  All  right,  sir,  I  will. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  can  find  them,  you  may  send  them  to 
us,  although  I  do  not  suppose  you  will  be  able  to  do  it.  You  know 
nothing  about  how  that  mutilation  occurred  or  what  became  of  the 
sheets  or  anything  about  the  matter? 
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lEr.  TwEBEMAjK.  3^a  sir. 

Jht  Cb^ismasl  Mr.  fie&s  ^was  «ca^8tKrr  ilien? 

Mr.  FxEEMiLK.  He  nos. 

Th^  CsAJMMASs,  I  itiippofle  'ws  ^wiH  hmvt  to  ^  jd^€r  >^-m  f  {ir  thil 
iiif<«iiii.Tinn,  but  I  ^wsniiu  to  ^et  fiH  ihe  aBcavt&ries  I  ccmld  fud, 

Mr.  HjKHfi.  If  "die  entrx  sooes  thise  pftgB  'were  inoorrect.  does  the 
oosre^ed  from  ajipor  xbere  t 

Hk  CniiTgwrAy,  Ts:  die  oDciws&ed  iGErm  appeals  on  the  next  dieet. 

Mr.  HxKBS.  If  Hatt  is  jl  maxter  of  Teoord.  liua  is  all  I  cire  about. 

Tie  OsAiSMAK.  Ve  vsrt  curiciis  to  inaw  ^whether  xhey  Jtnghi  hMVt 
faond  it  ira£  hbobsbmij  to  descrqr  them,  and  far  tiiat  iwscm  tboxtght 
^w  wanld  13s  to  see  those  sheists^  if  we  could  find  t^em. 

Wboi  win  tdh  be  prqmxod  to  ^vt  js  all  liieae  izdniitK  we  ba^« 
cslled  for^  Mr.  FTBemanf 

Mr.  Fjeemax-  Tbcx  are  bEri^  copied  now,  TcJuiiie  1  of  the  di- 
lectors*  iniTnms  is  firiifjftpd:  TciImDe  zi  of  the  directors*  minnijes  is 
nearh*  fitiifihed.  and  I  irili  iiaxt  tiie  airftpic«r5  for  Tcm  in  il^e  course 
<rf  two  daTs.  TLe  Qcecntire  cannziixtee'^  oc»paes  wiii  prohahlT  not  be 
i»dT  far  a  veet 

Mr.  MjkiKiscfj^.  Mr-  FrBoman  i*  c«f»operatii^  witb  ns  in  ercnr  way, 
Mr.  OiairEnan.  and  Las  gcfut  om  of  his  war  lo  see  to  it.  I  persn- 
mHj  bare  aeezi  ilie  l:K»a^^  and  he  and  Mr.  Gannos}  helped  in  e^wr 
^raT  posibtkL  and  I  want  pessoDalhr  U»  ibank  them. 

the  CTfATETf  %y.  Tbt  txtmndrxet  is  fratefcl  to  tbem  both.  We  waiK 
diese  FBOcirds  if  we  can  have  tbem  tief c«^  the  adionraDei.:  of  Oa* 
gres.  whidi  max  bappcn  dcone  time  earhr  in  Ats^osS^  for  The  paxTp^c 
of  pntting  them  all  toceLbcr  in  our  i^cctc. 

Mr.  Fkezxajt.  I  will  do  tbe  t^err  best  I  can.  Mr.  Oiairman. 

The  Chajmmjls.  Yod  idmj  be^xcosed.  Mr.  FioeuAan. 

GendccDeiL  the  oooiizmnee  wiJ  stand  adjourned  at  this  liaoe  x;ntil 
next  MoodaT  morning  at  10  o'dock.  wben  we  wiH  TeE;imie  oar  bearii^ 
in  Wadiingtoii. 

(Thereapan.  at  1^'  oVlock  p.  nt.  the  oomminee  ad^ozmed  xaxvl 
MoodaT.  JtiIt  SI.  15*1L  at  10  o  doi  a.  m.,  at  the  ccciiniiK^  rvKKn  in 
Wa;^iingtoD.'D.  C » 
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ager  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  with  certain  accompanying 
exhibits. 

The  next  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Spreckels  about  the  capitalization  of 
the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  also  about  the  number  of  tons  of 
beet  sugar  consumed  by  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  supplement- 
ing his  statement  along  certain  lines  requested  by  one  of  the  members 
of  the  committee.     I  will  just  nut  that  letter  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Garbett.  That  is  Mr.  C.  A.  Spreckels  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Next,  two  letters  from  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Atkins, 
furnishing  to  the  committee  supplemental  information  asked  for  of 
him. 

Next,  a  letter  from  C.  S.  Morey,  containing  certain  facts  about 
some  western  su^ar  company  that  were  asked  lor  by  the  committee. 
At  least,  he  sends  an  auditor's  statement  about  those  facts,  with  a 
memorandum  from  him,  indorsing  the  auditor's  statement  as  correct. 

Next,  two  letters  and  one  affidavit  from  Mr.  Washington  B. 
Thomas,  supplementing  the  evidence  that  he  gave  in  New  York  to 
the  committee,  and  certain  exhibits  accompanying  them. 

Next,  Willett  &  Gray's  market  quotations  at  New  York,  and  other 
figures,  to  be  filed,  I  believe,  as  an  exhibit  to  Mr.  Atkins's  letters. 

Next,  certain  financial  statements  of  the  Utah  Sugar  Co.,  the  Idaho 
Sugar  Co.,  the  Western  Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  the  Fremont  County  Su^ar 
Co.,  and  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Thomas  R. 
Cutler. 

(The  above-mentioned  supplemental  statements  and  exhibits  will 
be  found  appended  to  this  morning's  hearing.) 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  is  all  for  the  present. 
I  think  I  have  one  other  matter,  supplemental  information  that  1 
asked  for,  being  letters  or  copies  of  letters  furnished  by  George  H. 
Earle,  wliich,  he  says,  were  not  included  in  the  Senate  hearing,  rela- 
tive to  this  Kissel  matter.  I  will  present  that  this  morning  or  this 
afternoon.  That  concludes  the  statement,  except  as  to  the  Earle 
letter,  which  I  will  present  later. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MS.  TEUMAV  G.  PALMES. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hinds  will  open  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
ness for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  Palmer  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Truman  G.  Palmer. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  your  residence  ? 

"Mr.  Palmer.  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  connection  have  you  had  with  the  production  of 
sugar,  or  the  manufacture  of  it  ?  Have  you  been  practically  engaged 
init?  / 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  a  practical  sugar  manufacturer. 
My  connection  has  been  with  an  association  of  the  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories, gathering  statistics  to  be  used  in  this 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  long  have  you  been  gathering  those  statistics 
and  making  examinations  into  that  subject? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  been  making  a  study  of  the  subject  for  15 
years,  and  have  been  connected  with  the  companies  for  9  years. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  Have  you  been  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  in  that 
connection  ?  That  is,  in  the  sugar-oeet  growing  parts  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes^  sir;  most  of  them.  I  have  not  been  in  Arizona, 
for  instance. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  have  seen  and  gone  through  the  sugar  factories 
and  refineries  generally,  in  the  East  and  West  ? 

Mr.  Palmer,  Yes,  sir;  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the 
various  sugar-producing  countries  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  countries  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Austria,  and 

Hungarv. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Have  you  been  into  the  beet  fields  of  the  United  States, 
among  the  farmers  who  raise  beets  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  I  mean  not  those  beet  fields  connected  with  the 
factories,  but  among  the  farmers  who  contract  to  deliver  beets  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  what  States  have  you  been  among  them? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  Michigan,  in  Colorado,  and  in  California.  I  think 
that  is  all  the  States  where  I  have  been  among  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  as  to  the  soils  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  their  adaptabuity  for  raising  beets  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  that  has  been  taken  up  so  thoroughly  bv  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  scientific  way  that  there  would  be 
notning  for  me  to  add  to  that  or  to  gain. 

.Mr.  Hinds.  You  have,  you  say,  gathered  statistics  as  to  the  sugar 
industry  both  here  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  all  its  branches  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Have  you  any  of  those  statistics  reduced  to  compact 
and  tabular  form  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  they  can  be  easily  inspected  and  seen  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  For  instance,  as  to  the  sugar  production,  what  statis* 
tics  would  you  be  able  to  give  us  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  a  table  herB  showing  the  cane  and  beet  sugar 
production  of  the  world  from  1812  to  date,  and  showing  the  percent- 
age of  cane  and  the  percentage  of  beet. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Palmer,  what,  in  a  general  way,  and  in  a  few  words, 
does  that  table  show  as  to  the  trend  of  the  world  now  in  getting  ita 
sngar  supply  ?  I  mean  by  that,  are  they  relying  more  ana  more  on 
cane  or  more  and  more  on  beets  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  trend  of  late. 
In  1840  we  got  but  4.35  per  cent  of  our  su^ar.from  beets. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  you  mean  the  worla? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  world;  yes,  sir.  In  1860  it  was  18  per  cent;  in 
1870  it  was  36  per  cent;  in  1880  it  was  47  per  cent;  in  1890  it  was  51 
per  cent;  in  1900  it  was  62  per  cent;  in  1910  it  w«8  50.5  per  cent. 

The  signing  up  of  the  Brussels  Conference  in  1902  stopped  the  trend 
in  a  way.    It  made  the  European  countries  do  away  wim  their  boaii» 
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ties,  and  it  was  those  bounties  which  enabled  them  to  sell  beet  su^ar 
at  a  lower  price  than  cane  sugar,  because  of  the  bounties  being  paid. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  at  a  lower  price  than  it  could  be  actually  produced 
at,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  selling  beet  sugar  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Are  you  able  to  file  that  table  for  insertion  in  our 
record  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  presume  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  will  say  that  there  are  no  statistics  available,  so  far 
as  I  have  found,  for  cane  sugar  prior  to  1836.  The  beet  sugar  runs 
back  ta  1812. 

Mr.  Hinds.  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Palmer,  if  that  table,  as  you  have 
it  made  up  there,  shows  on  its  face  the  sources  from  which  you  got 
your  statistics  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  does  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  long  footnote. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  that  shows  the  sources  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  if  we  or  anyone  wish  to  verify  the  figures  they  can 
be  verified  from  that  footnote  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  table  above  referred  to  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  to-day's 
hearing,  marked  '^Palmer  No.  l.'O 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  seem  to  have  other  tables  there.  May  I  ask  if  you 
have  anything  else  in  the  same  line  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  I  have  a  table  here  showing  the  world  produc- 
tion of  beet  sugar  by  countries.  The  other  table  shows  the  totid. 
This  table  shows  it  for  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia, 
Belgium,  Holland,  the  United  States,  and  the  other  countries  are  put 
in  as  a  whole. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me  for  one  minute.  I  wish  you  would  just 
number  these  tables  as  they  are  referred  to.  The  first  one  is  No.  1. 
Number  that  one  No.  2,  and  then  number  the  others  in  order  as  you 
refer  to  them. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  will  do  so.  This  [indicating]  shows  the  starting  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry  in  1812-13,  when  Napoleon  started  the  indus- 
try and  built  334  factories  in  two  years,  France  being  the  first  country 
to  make  anv  progress  in  it.  Then  it  was  taken  up  later  by  Germany. 
She  startea  in  in  1836  and  produced  1,400  tons,  while  France  that 
year  produced  35,000  tons,  the  other  countries  gradually  coming  in 
at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  does  that  show  as  to  the  United  States  as  com- 

Sared  with  European  countries?  Are  we  carrying  our  beet-sugar 
evelopment  to  the  extent  to  which  they  do  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir.  The  first  notation  on  here  for  the  United 
States  is  1863,  407  tons;  and  we  did  not  get  up  to  1,000  tons  until 
1879.  When  we  passed  the  Dingley  bill  in  1896  we  had  gotten  up  to 
29,000  tons.  The  increase  since  uiat  has  been  quite  rapid.  In  1 90 1-2 
it  was  167,000  tons;  in  1904-5  it  was  219,000  tons;  and  in  1909-10  ii 
was  465,000  tons. 


The  mdasiTj  riEinsaJlT  ba&  h^^tst  bciilx  sisMe  tl&e  p«aBa^  of  Ilia 

\  bonDSu  H^  nbe-  esCjLb&hinjeiic  of  tih.e  rudrjEsciy  in  Emope  in  its 
dioficcaocfi  b«csi  5o^t  tLibe-  r«siiLi:  o€  tariifs  ajad  biKEaUi^  do 
joa  tiiiiiki 

Mr.  Paucek.  T«&  ajsid  ao.  Ther  coiild  aoc.  or  w€^d  imk«  haxe 
aftartcd  h  aad  is  iw>c  b«en.  foe  ciu*  tAri5s  atlvI  bo'intiies.:  bm 

Mr-  Hrsfixaw  WhAC  wjis  in  tin?  mirnis  ot  ci«*ir  l^Adinj:  ineii.  tlieir 
most  adrajac^ti  ni«i.  wbeBi  tbe-T  wenn  to*  tiie  extraoriinAinr  e3aeiit 
at  givE3g  beonrcifs  no  5t*rt  sa  ind^jstiy  wii-eiL  ti^j  mUiii;  aare  ^xten 
sogmr.  posabij-  de^wriere.  &&  less  expeniae  **  Th.Ati  kv  was  h  in  onier 
Uuf  thij"  miriiti  art  tih*  sriirar.  ^yt-  in  "jniiMr  triati  niiey  mfgfin  g\?l  sKHne 
iiicideiit;fci  &dTa£Li:;ig«s  in.  Hiieir  li^riiCTiIrTire ! 

Mr.  Paijcek.  In  mj  scn^ij  o^er  iLbf«Hre  I  e£id«ATor«d  to  meet  iS 
manT  pronuibeiit  poiinie^  ecoiK.^niists  &$  pota^'Ie. 

The  Chaikxjlx.  Jks  inajij  wiuLt  ^ 

Mr.  Pauceb.  As  lo&Eiy  &^<c7iItTinL[  scientists  «nd  political 
economists  is  p<]i3ab[e:  &nd  I  tind  ciiiit  tiiene  is  but  one  opiniofu  and 
that  is,  that  tJbe  -zr^^t  adrant^ige'  of  tiie  so^ar-beet  coLture  is  the  indi- 
lect  adrantage,  zhe  fact  that  becaiose  o-f  growiii:2r  beets  cme  Tear  too 
can  grow  more  and  more  of  other  crops  fo*-  three  soctreeding  jeaiSL 

Mr.  Hems.  How  is  tb.d.t.  Mr.  Palmer  i  The  beet  tak^s  something 
out  €f  the  soiL  does  it  not  ^    It  exhaosts  the  soil  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Well,  yes:  any  cn>p  grown  year  after  rear  on  the 
soil  will  do  that :  bit  it  J'^es  it  in  this  war 


Mr.  Mamsox.  May  I  intermpt  you  for  a  moment  ! 

Mr.  HixDS-  Sorely. 

Mr.  Madisox.  Th'^re  has  been  a  S!0o»i  deal  of  statement  heie  that^ 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  beet  itself  <i  ^es  a  zreat  deal  of  harm  to  the 
sofl:  that  it  is  a  Tcry  eihaiiE^tinz  cr>p.     Xow,  is  that  true  * 

Mr.  Palmix.  That  is  not  true,  fts  shown  by  chemical  analy^  of 
the  constituents  taken  out  of  the  soil  by  the  beet. 

Mr.  Madisox.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  beet  ^ts  its  principal  sa»* 
tenance  an<{  the  chemical  elements  which  it  uses  from  the  sun  rather 
•  than  from  the  soil  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  su^ar  comes  entirely  from  the  atmosphere.  It 
is  the  sunlight  and  it  b  the  raios  which  sweep  orer  the  tieids.  The 
sugar  k  gathered  on  the  und^*  eiige  of  the  leaf  and  is  carried  down 
throng  the  stem  of  the  leaf  and  dep<>sited  in  the  root.  It  does  not 
come  up  from  the  s«>iL  It  Cf>mes  wLoUy  from  the  atmo^hete:  and 
if  you  would  put  back  all  the  bv-pn>iucts  you  o:>uId  rai»e  beets  on 
the  same  soil  for  1J»)  years  and  never  injTire  it  a  particle. 

Mr.  HiXDS.  In  other  words,  every  sugar  beet  is  a  beehive. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Paucek.  That  is  a  good  illustration. 

Mr.  IIadisox.  a  honey  gatherer. 

ilr.  Horns.  A  gatherer  of  honey;  yes. 

Mr.  Palmes.  In  one  line  of  experiments  thai  I  got  hold  of  over 
there,  experiments  that  were  run  over  a  pmod  of  20  years — 10  years 
prior  to  beet  culture  and  10  years  subsequent  to  beet  culture^^er 
show  an  increased  yield  <rf  wheat  afto-  beels,  due  whoUy  to  beet 
rotation  fall  other  conditions  being  the  same>,  of  24  per  cent.  Of 
oats  it  13  about  46  per  cent. 
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Kr.  HiVDs.  Even  sopposiiig  thmt  the  beec  takes  nothins:  from, 
the  Boil,  wlut  16  tLe  modus  operandi  hx  which  the  beet  vona  thia 
advantagie  to  the  soil  i 

Mr.  Palkee.  It  is  this.  As  you  know,  Napoieoo  was  the  man 
who  started  the  industry;  and  lie  did  not  start  it  until  his  scaentiBts 
had  diacovered  the  great  beneOcial  effect  of  the  sugar  beet  on  the 
production  of  other  crops  and  on  the  raising  of  stock. 
*  The  Chaikxak.  Just  a  moment,  if  vou  do  not  mind.  Is  it  not 
a  matter  of  fact  that  historv  is  entirefv  different  from  that  i  la  it 
not  the  fact  that  the  motive  that  caused  Napoleon  to  do  it«  inde- 
pendent of  the  thing  yoti  suggest,  was  the  fact  that  the  blockade 
was  on,  and  that  they  could  not  get  su^ar  from  the  countries  wheie 
cane  sugar  was  raisecf,  and  that  there^re  he  was  under  the  neoes- 
aity,  above  all  things  else,  r^ardless  of  how  it  affected  the  soil,  to 
supply  France  nith  sugar  i     n  as  not  that  the  principal  reason  i 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  was  not  the  principal  reason,  in  my  judgment. 
It  was  not  the  principal  reason  wny  he  started  it.  I  think  it  was 
the  principal  reason  why  he  investigated  it.  You  see,  Maregrof 
discovered  sugar  in  the  oeet  in  1747.  He  was  at  the  head  ofthe 
physical  classes  in  the  scientific  school  at  Berlin:  but  he  went  to 
sleep  over  it.  Ke  did  not  do  anything  with  it.  Then  Achard,  a 
Frenchman  by  extraction,  and  Marggrof  s  successor,  perfe<rted  a 
way  of  getting  the  sugar  out  of  the  beet.    That  was  in  1799. 

The  CuAiBMAK.  Was  not  that  the  same  time  that  EIngland  had  the 
blockade  on  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  remember  the  date  that  the  blockade  went 
on;  but  sugar  was  very  high  in  France.  I  am  coming  right  down  to 
that.  Achard  succeeded  in  getting  Frederick  to  advance  him  a  very 
large  amount  of  money  to  put  up  a  factory  at  Cunem,  in  Silesia. 
He  put  up  that  factory,  ana  he  was  so  enthusiastic  over  it  that  he 
issued  a  statement  saving  that  he  extracted,  I  think  it  was,  5  and  a 
fraction  per  cent  of  tne  su^ar,  and  was  able  to  make  it  for  10  or  12 
cents  a  pound.  That  got  mto  Napoleon's  hands.  Napoleon  called 
in  his  scientists,  and  had  the  National  Academy  of  Paris  send  a  com* 
mission  over  to  Silesia — and  it  was  not  such  traveling  as  it  is  now —  * 
to  ii^vestigate  the  matter  and  see  if  what  Achard  claimed  was  true. 
Thev  came  back  and  stated  that  it  was  substantially  true;  that  he 
coufd  not  make  sugar  at  the  price  he  thought  he  could,  but  could 
make  it  at  16  cents  a  pound.  Then  Napoleon's  scientists  started  in, 
and  they  spent  nearly  10  years  of  investigation  before  they  went  at 
the  construction  of  factories;  and  it  was  not  until  Napoleon^  minister 
of  the  interior  had  reported  that  the  culture  of  sugar  beets  increased 
the  yield  of  other  crops,  and  increased  the  stock-producing  capacitor  of 
the  farms,  that  Napoleon  issued  his  famous  edict  appropriatii^ 
1 .000,000  francs  and  commanding  his  minister  of  interior  to  see  that 
tne  fanners  planted  90,000  acres  of  beets  the  next  year.  They  did 
not  know  a  beet  from  a  turnip;  but  they  had  to  plant  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  it  that  the  edict  was  issued  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  was  March  23,  1811.  Ri^ht  in  the  back  pages 
of  this  pamphlet  you  will  find  those  edicts  [mdicating  pamphlet]. 
Further  answering  your  question,  I  will  say  that  you  can  not  inves- 
tigate the  sugar  industry  of  Europe  without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
Eositively  and  absolutely  that  the  main  reason  why  they  grow  sugar 
eets  in  Burope  is  because  of  the  benefit  to  the  soil  thereby. 
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Mr.  Hna>s.  From  your  pamphlet,  which  you  have  handed  ua, 
Napoleon  seems  to  have  haa  that  in  mind,  ana  to  have  given  that  as 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  cultivators  should  be  reconciled  to  his 
somewhat  arbitrary  order. 

Mr.  PAUfEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  on  page  9,  wherein  he  says,  in  the  decree  of 
1811: 

The  miniBter  will  alBo  advice  the  cultivators  that  the  growing  of  beet  roots  improves 
the  soil  and  that  the  residue  of  the  fabrication  fumishee  an  excellent  food  for  cattle. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  practically  in  1811,  in  France,  they  understood 
this  secondaiT  or  possibly  primary  value  of  the  beet  culture  to  the 
i^riculture  of  the  nation  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Pahner,  if  it  was  known  in  France  in  1811,  and  if 
Europe  has  known  it  and  acted  on  it  within  the  lifetime  of  this  gener- 
ation, how  is  it  that  we  do  not  understand  it  more  in  this  country? 
Perhaps  that  question  is  a  little  ofiF  from  the  line  of  our  inquiry 

Mr.  PAUfER.  It  is  hard  to  understand.  As  early  as  1836  John 
Church  started  a  beet-sugar  factory  at  Northampton,  Mass.  Church 
was  an  American  who  had  lived  abroad  for  15  or  20  years,  and  he 
had  made  a  study  of  the  industry  there.  He  had  a  property  near 
Paris  on  which  he  intended  to  erect  a  factory,  but  on  account  of  the 
Revolution  he  came  back  here  to  start  a  factory  at  his  home  town. 
He  issued  a  book,  of  which  I  am  making  a  review  now,  in  1836 — ^his 
factory  was  built  in  1837 — and  that  book  is  filled  with  enthusiasm 
from  cover  to  cover,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  place  in  that  book  where 
you  cAn  find  what  the  farmer  gets  out  of  the  beet  culture  except  by 
bringing  your  own  figures  to  Mar.  In  the  introduction  of  the  book 
he  gives  the  number  of  tons  of  beets  that  they  raise  per  acre.  Fur- 
ther over  in  the  book,  where  he  is  figuring  the  cost  to  manufacture, 
he  gives  the  cost  of  the  beets,  so  that  by  putting  those  two  together 
you  can  say:  "Yes;  the  farmers  could  get  about  $60  an  acre,"  as  I 
recollect  it,  out  of  the  beet  culture,  but  that  thought  does  not  appear 
in  the  book.  It  all  relates  to  this  indirect  advantages.  That  was 
away  back  in  1836,  printed  in  Boston,  and  our  people  certainly  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  know  these  facts. 

Why,  1  was  on  an  estate  last  year  at  Yenc,  down  near  Prague,  in 
Bohemia,  one  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph's  imperial  estates,  on  which 
a  beet-sugar  factory  was  erected  60  vears  ago.  They  have  the  rec- 
ords of  that  estate  for  120  years.  Mr.  Rosam,  the  manager,  is  writ- 
ing a  history  of  the  estate.  I  wish  it  was  out.  That  record  shows 
that  for  60  vears  thev  have  devoted  one-third  of  the  total  cult  iva table 
area  of  that  estate  to  sugar  beets,  and  the  records  show  that  with 
that  one-third  taken  out  for  sugar  beets  the  balance  of  the  estate 
has  produced  more  tonnage  of  all  other  crops  than  the  entire  three- 
thirds  did  before  the  introduction  of  the  sugar-beet  culture,  and 
that  the  stock-carrying  capacity  of  the  estate  has  more  than  doubled. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  question  there,  if  you  will  pardon  me.  Of 
course  this  is  not  my  examination 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  am  very  dad  to  have  you  interrupt  me. 

The  CHATKMAy,  Does  tnat  record  show  that  there  is  any  rotation 
of  the  particular  plots  of  ground  in  which  Uie  beets  were  planted! 
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In  other  words,  did  they  plant  the  same  acre  in  that  same  way,  year 
after  year,  in  beets,  on  that  estate  ? 

Mr. .Palmer.  Oh,  no;  no.     They  always  rotated. 

The  Chairman.  They  rotated;  exactly.     Now,  why? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Because  one  crop  takes  one  thing  out  of  the  soil  and 
another  crop  takes  another  thing  out  of  the  soil. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  the  continuous  culture  from  year  to 
year  of  the  same  tract  of  land  in  beets  would  be  injurious  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  it.     I  think  we  are  all  together,  now. 

Mr.  Madison.  We  are  not  exactly  together.  As  I  understood  you 
a  moment  ago,  Mr.  Palmer,  you  said  that  if  you  returned  to  the  soil 
the  by-products,  that  then  it  would  be  possible  to  go  ahead  with  con- 
tinuous cultivation.  In  other  words,  if  you  put  back,  after  you 
extracted  the  sugar  from  the  beet,  the  otner  tnings  into  the  soil — 
that  is,  covered  them  under  with  the  plow — you  could  go  right  ahead 
with  continuous  crops  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  true;  but  they  do  not  put  everything  back, 
unfortunately. 

Mr.  Madison.  No;  but  can  they  do  that? 

Mr.  Palmbb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  ask  for  information. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MadisoiJ.  They  can  do  that? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  brings  me  back  to  the  question:  What  does  the 
beet  do  to  that  soil  that  makes  rotation  with  the  beet  so  very  desir- 
able, rather  than  rotation  with  potatoes  or  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  It  puts  the  soil  in  fine  pnysical  condition.  In 
Napoleon's  time  they  were  plowing  in  Europe  3  or  4  inches  deep. 
Agriculture  had  reached  the  lowest  stage  it  had  been  in  for  2,000 

J  ears.  Away  back  in  Cato's  time,  before  Christ,  agriculture  was  in  a 
igh  state  of  productivity.  Cato  wrote  a  book  on  farm  management 
that  999  farmers  out  of  1 ,000  in  the  United  States  would  make  money 
by  following  to-day,  and  Cato  died  129  B.  C.  But  they  forgot  hun 
and  his  teacnings,  and  they  were  plowing  but  3  to  4  inches  deep,  and 
every  fourth  year  they  had  to  rest  their  soils,  and  not  only  to  rest 
them  but  they  had  to  go  over  the  field  and  pull  out  weeds.  The 
thmking  people  of  Europe  were  in  distress  to  Know  what  they  were 
going  to  oo  to  feed  their  ever-increasing  population.  The  production 
was  running  down  aU  the  time  and  the  number  of  people  was  running 
up.  Now,  to  answer  directly  how  the  beet  does  it:  In  the  first  place, 
you  have  to  plow  deeply,  i  ou  should  plow  not  less  than  10  incnes— 
very  much  better,  12  inches — and  in  most  places  on  the  other  side, 
where  they  can,  tihey  plow  14  inches  deep.  They  do  not  turn  the  soil 
up  14  incnes,  but  they  turn  the  top  soil  over,  and  subsoil.  They 
simply  stir  the  soil. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  an  extraordinarily  deep  rate  of  plowing,  as 
compared  with  American  methods  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  yes.  'We  plow  5  inches;  7  inches  is  very  deep 
for  us.  In  plowing,  u  you  plow  the  field  constantly  to  the  same  deptn 
the  bottom  part  of  the  plow  gradually  hardens  the  soil  beneath  the 
place  where  you  plow  so  that  it  is  hard  and  the  roots  can  not  or  do 
not  go  down  there.     When  you  come  along  with  beets,  you  plow 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  Mr.  W.  T.  Wyment,  of  Warren,  Weber  County, 
Utah,  reports  10  acres  to  beets,     rrevious  to  raising  beets  the  land 

{)roducea  25  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Beets  were  grown  on  the 
and  for  3  years — which  is  wrong — after  which  it  was  planted  in  wheat 
again,  producing  45  bushels  to  the  acre;  an  increase  of  20  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Palmer,  if  I  may  ask  just  one  ques- 
tion there,  that  every  other  vegetable  that  you  plant,  lor  which  you 
plow  the  soil  as  you  do  with  the  beet,  produces  more  grain  and  more 
com  than  it  did  before  you  thus  planted  it  In  the  garden,  as  you  plant 
the  beet  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  quite  true;  true. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  even  to  a  larger  per  cent  than  with  the  beet  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  any  statistics  that  you  could  furnish  as 
to  that  i  I  ask  this  now  so  that  I  can  get  it  later  on.  Have  you  any 
statistics  in  relation  to  the  yield  of  wheat  after  planting  to  potatoes, 
or  after  planting  to  any  other  vegetable  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  for  instance,  Judge,  you  take  Great  Britain. 
It  raises  no  sugar  beets,  but  raises  a  heavy  tonnage.  There  they 
raise  turnips.  The  turnips  help  the  soil  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  sugar  beets  help  the  soil.  The  beauty  of  the  sugar  beet  end  of  it 
is  this:  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  market  for  them;  more  than  there 
would  be,  say,  for  turnips. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  intend  to  interrupt  Mr.  Hinds;  but  I  wanted 
to  get  simply  the  statistics,  as  it  is  a  very  important  and  a  veiy 
interesting  matter  in  relation  to  the  production  of  grain,  such  as 
wheats,  oats,  and  barley  upon  a  piece  of  land  after  it  has  been  put 
into  beets,  in  comparison  with  a  piece  of  land  after  it  has  been  put 
into  potatoes,  turnips,  or  com  or  any  other  vegetable  hke  that,  tnat 
you  must  plow  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  nothing  that  I  know  of  that  has  as  great  a 
mass  of  fibrous  roots  as  the  sugar  beet;  but  there  are  these  other 
crops  which  approximate  it.  The  one  great  thing,  right  in  this'  line, 
is  tnat  a  sugar-beet  farmer,  to  make  any  money,  nas  got  to  be  a  good 
farmer.  If  he  farms  in  the  shiftless  way  that  he  does  for  wheat  and 
oats  and  various  oth^  things,  he  does  not  make  any  money.  We 
have  hundreds  of  cases  where  we  put  a  factory  up,  a  new  factory,  and 
the  farmers  start  in.  The  first  year  they  grow  the  beets  they  do  not 
weed  the  beets;  they  do  not  cultivate  the  beets.  They  put  out  ten 
or  fifteen  or  tw^  ^oUars  an  ac«»,  and  they  find  that  they  have  not 
made  any  mdney  on  beets,  and  they  quit  for  a  year  or  two.  Then  all 
at  once  they  notice  the  German  fanner  over  tnere,  or  the  Hollander 
over  there,  and  the  Russian  somewhere  else  making  money  on  beets^ 
and  they  commence  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Then  pretty  soon  they 
start  in'again  and  farm  rig&,  and  make  money  on  tfieir  liete. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  beet  culture  is  that  it  takes 
especially  in  tne  West,  our  sagebrush  farmers,  as  we  call  them,  and 
makes  trained,  good  farmers  of  them. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  I  want  this  to  go  lisht  in  there.  I  don't  want  you  to 
discredit  every  sagebrush  farmer,  ror  this  reason:  They  have  learned 
to  raise  alfalfa  and  other  garden  stuff,  and  when  they  plant  their 
fields  again  they  yield  from  50  to  75  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  and  from 
60  to  90  bushels  of  barley  and  from  80  to  110  bushels  of  oats  per  acre. 
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So  that  there  most  be  some  pretty  ^ood  fanners  in  the  West  that 
handle  alfalfa  to  these  other  things,  besides  handling  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Palmsr.  I  did  not  mean  to  characterize  aU  the  western  farmers 
as  "sagebrnsh''  farmers. 

Mr.  Rakzr.  I  undwstand;  but  I  iust  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  other  matters,  especidW,  they  hare  raised  up  to  110 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre^  90  busnels  of  barley  per  acre,  and  75  bushds 
of  wheat  per  acre;  so  it  shows  that  many  ihen  who  are  not  raising 
beets,  but  who  tfe  raising  these  oilier  tilings,  are  pretty  well  up  on 
farming. 

Mr.  Palmsb.  Some  of  them  surely  are.  You  may  know  this  man. 
(Reading:) 

D.  J.  Muiphy,  of  Ghico,  superintendent  of  the  heiis  of  James  Fhelan,  operating  an 
8,000^cre  lann  with  3,000  acres  tmder  cultivati<Hi,  has  grown  sngar  beets  fornTe 
yaai8»  and  has  600  acres  to  beeto 

Mr.  R^KER.  That  is  down  at  Hamilton  ? 
Mr.  Palmkr  (reading) : 

Secures  yield  of  12  to  20  tons,  and  practices  a  rotation  svstem  consisting  ol  idieat, 
foDowed  by  barley,  then  pasture  of  voluntary  wheat  or  barley,  Allowed  by  sugitf 
beets 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  way  they  do  it. 
Mr.  Palmbr  (reading) : 

Flows  12  inches  deep.  ReportB  an  increase  in  yield  of  wheat,  due  to  sugar-beet 
rotation,  from  10  to  12  bags,  oi  138  pounds  each  (23  to  27^  buahels)  to  15  baas,  of  140 
pounds  each  j(35  budiels);  of  bariey,  from  16  bags,  of  108  pounds  each  (36  ou^eb), 
to  24  bags,  of  108  pounds  each  (54  bushds). 

That  is  right  up  in  jour  neck  of  the  woods. 

Mr.  Rakhr.  I  know;  but  he  does  not  sav  anything  about  how 
they  haye  been  raising  about  8  to  16  bags  of  wheat  oyer  thousands 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  Sacramento  Valley,  where  they 
irri^te.  He  giyes  the  bare  report,  but  you  find  out  that  this  is  due 
to  irrigation  and  not  to  the  beets.  I  want  to  say  in  relation  to  this 
matter,  that  these  people  haye  all  told  me  that  tnere  is  nothing  that 
Tou  can  put  into  tne  soil  that  hurts  it  as  much  as  the  sugar-beet 
culture,  unless  you  rotate. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  would  not  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Rakkr.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  Mr.  Hinds 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  will  injure  it  if  you  do  not  rotate,  but  we  haye 
beets  ri^t  in  your  State,  down  at  Chino,  where  they  haye  grown 
beets  11  years  in  succession.  It  is  brutal  to  do  such  a  thing  as  to 
grow  anything  for  11  years  in  succession.  I  do  not  know  what  those 
people  expect. 

Mr.  Rarer.  May  I  ask  one  further  question  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Surely. 

Mr.  Rarer.  You  neyer  made  any  inyestigation  as  to  the  sugar* 
beet  culture  in  Honey  Lake  and  Surprise  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Pauier.  No,  sir. 

3Ir.  Raker.  In  Honey  Lake  the  honey  is  so  intense  in  the  atmos- 
phere that  the  willows  and  brush  are  sick  with  it.  The  Indians  eat 
the  bark  off  the  trees  to  get  the  honey.  [Laughter.]  That  would 
be  a  great  beet  country,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Pauier.  I  do  not  think  you  would  haye  to  grow  beets  there. 
All  you  would  haye  to  do  would  be  to  just  gather  uie  honey.    I  do 
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not  see  why  one  who  lives  in  a  countiy  like  that  should  come  to 
Congress. 

Afr.  Rakeb.  Oh;  it  is  the  fact.  I  am  stating  the  facts  as  they 
actually  exist;  but  I  wondered  if  you  had  ever  investigated  that 
coimtiy  for  sugar  beets;  because  if  you  have,  that  atmosphere  ought 
to  be  tne  best  on  earth.  Go  ahead^  Mr.  Hinds.  I  did  not  want  to 
interrupt  you;  but  it  seemed  such  a  ^ood  opportunity ;  when  he 
told  us  the  way  the  sugar  came  into  the  beet,  that  I  thought  I  would 
suggest  Honey  Lake  Valley  as  the  most  ideal  spot  on  earth,  as  well  as 
Surprise. 

Mr.  Hiia>s.  How  does  the  beet  compare  with  the  potato  in  the 
w^  of  exhausting  the  soil?    Have  you  ever  examined  into  tiiatt 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  nave;  but  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures.  They 
are  published.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  tiie  figures. 
Those  figures  show  the  constituents  that  are  taken  out  of  the  soil  by 
each  crop. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Then  you  think  that  the  reason  why  the  United 
States  production  of  beet  sugar  is  not  in  proportion  to  that  of  other 
countries  may  be  due,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  awakened  to  the  agricultural  possibility  of  that  culture  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HiKDs.  Will  you  file  that  table,  numbering  it  No.  2,  which 
shows  the  production  in  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

(The  above-mentioned  table,  marked  "Palmer  No.  2/'  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  day's  hearing.) 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  to  return  to  the  original  Question  as  to  what 
statistics  you  mav  have  gathered  yp,  I  will  asK  you  if  that  table 
which  you  have  filed  also  snows  the  sources  of  your  statistics  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  have  other  tables  there  in  the  same  line,  have 
you? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  have  a  table  here  showing  the  European  exports 
of  sugar,  by  countries,  from  1885  to  1910;  showing  the  exports  by 
countries. 

^  Mr.  Hinds.  Unless  some  member  of  the  committee  has  some  ques- 
tion that  he  would  like  to  ask  on  that,  I  ask  that  that  be  filed  with 
the  other  tables. 

(The  table  above  referred  to,  marked  'Talmer  No.  3,"  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  daj's  hearing.) 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Does  that  give  the  source  of  the  information  t 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  will  ask  the  same  question.  Does  that  give  the 
sources  of  your  statistics  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  a  table  here  showing  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  in  Hawaii,  the  United  States  beet  sugar,  Louisiana 
cane  sugar,  the  production  in  Porto  Rico,  the  production  in  Cuba, 
and  the  production  in  the  Philippines,  running  from  1877  to  1910-11 — 
thus  showing  our  domestic  and  insular  sugars. 

Mr.  Hinds.  From  what  sources  have  you  gathered  the  statistics 
for  that  table  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Statistics  from  1877  to  1897,  except  United  States 
beet  and  Louisiana  cane,  are  from  *' Summary  oi  Commerce  and 
Finance,"  July,  1902 — Hawaii,  page  2665;  Porto  Rico,  page  2737; 
Cuba,  page  2651 
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Mr.  ELiKns.  If  it  IS  in  a  footnote  there,  I  will  not  ask  jou  further 
about  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  1877  to  when  % 

Mr.  Palmer.  1877  to  1910-11;  with  notes  indicating  when  the 
tariff  concessions  were  made.  The  reason  for  beginning  with  1877 
was  on  account  of  the  ELawaiian  reciprocity  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  That  w^it  in  in  1873,  Ad  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Xo;  1877. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  will  ask  you  to  file  that  with  the  committee. 

(The  above-mentionecl  table,  marked  ''Palmer  No.  4/'  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  day's  hearing.) 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  copies  of  those  things,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  each  statement  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  that  is  all  ri^t.  Give  them  to  the  stenog- 
rapher, then,  as  you  get  through,  and  keep  the  originals  so  that  we 
can  have  diem  if  we  need  them. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  I  have  copies  of  them. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Does  that  complete  your  statistics  as  to  the  produc- 
tion of  beet  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  in  generaL 

Mr.  HixDS.  IlaTe  you  anything  as  to  to  the  cost  of  producing  beet 
sugar — that  is,  any  collection  of  statistics  made  by  goTeromental 
agencies,  or  other  agencies — that  may  be  put  in  to  anord  a  compaii- 
son  with  some  testimony  we  haye  already  had  ( 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  census  does  not  pretend  to  giye  cost  of  produc- 
tion, but  it  does  give  figures  from  which  deductions  can  be  made, 
that  show  pretty  accurately.    At  least,  that  has  been  my  experience. 

The  CnajRMAN.  Just  a  moment,  if  Mr.  Hinds  will  pardon  me. 
The  tTOuUe  with  the  census  figures  is  this,  that  they  may  SLTenge  it, 
say  for  the  whole  western  beet  country:  but  they  will  not  give  the 
identity  of  the  people. 

Mr.  l^ALMER.  They  are  ayeraged  for  the  entire  country. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  remembo-  from  some  of  t&e  eyidoice 
we  haye  had  already  that  the  cost  yaiies  from  about  2^  cents  to  oyo*  5 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  other  words,  it  costs  pretty  neady 
twice  as  much  to  produce  beet  sugar,  according  to  some  of  the  evidence 
we  have  had,  in  one  section  of  the  West  what  it  does  in  another.  Is 
it  fair  to  take  such  figures,  then,  as  worth  anything  to  the  committee  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  should  say  it  was  much  fairer  to  take  the  avenee 
than  to  pick  out  one  factory,  particularly  well  or  particularly  poo^ 
located,  on  which  to  base  tne  conclusion. 

The  Chairman.  Xo;  but  would  you  say  that  the  discrepancies  we 
have  already  heard  testified  to  in  the  cost  of  production  are  accounted 
for  by  anytning  eke  except  the  natural  advantages  or  disadvantage 
in  the  location  of  the  factories  I 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  spoke  of  a  range  that  I  had  not  heard.  The 
rai^  as  I  have  heard  it  of  Mr.  Morrev,  Mr.  Cutler,  Mr.  Warren,  and 
Mr.  Oxnard,  was  from  3^  to  4  sometluiig. 

'Hie  Chairman.  Yes.  that  is  true;  but  the  testimonjr  given  by  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co..  which  was  taken  from  tl;e  report?  made 
by  thpse  r-ompanifs.  is  entirely  diiTerent. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  I  hare  not  seen  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  noticed  that  the  figures  ran  very  high  for  one  factory. 

The  Chairman.  In  Iowa. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes ;  but  was  not  that  the  unsuccessful  factory,  as  to 
which  Mr.  Atkins  testified  that  they  could  not  sell  the  stock  very  well  t 
That  impression  was  made  on  my  mind. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  excuse  me,  Mr.  Hinds;  you  have  a  question,  hare 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Go  ahead,  Jud^e. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Did  you  ask  him  whether  he  had  the  separate  amount 
for  each  factory  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  he  was  going  to  give  us  the  census  figures,  and 
I  iust  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  not  give  us  something  a  uttle  more 
reliable  than  those. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understand  that  the  witness  has  not  the  cost  of  the 
various  factories  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Individual  factories;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  would  ask  the  witness,  while  the  chairman  is  looking 
for  that  information — I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  an  expert  on  that 
point — whether  the  cost  of  production  in  a  factory  where  a  consid- 
erable number  of  men  and  considerable  machinery  are  employed  is 
not,  to  a  considerable  extent,  dependent  on  the  genius  for  organizar 
tion  of  the  man  who  is  superintending  it « 

Mr.  Palmer.  Quite  true. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,  may  not  a  man  in  a  factory  take  10 
men  and  so  arrange  them,  so  organize  those  10  men,  that  they  will 
produce  at  a  very  low  figure;  wnile  another  man.  of  less  genius  for 
that,  might,  bv  changing  them  around,  get  out  or  the  same  effort  a 
far  less  favorable  result  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  true;  and  the  larger  the  factory,  within  rear 
son,  the  cheaper  they  can  make  suffar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  also  the  larger  the  f actoiy  and  the  larger  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed  the  larger  the  range  for  mistakes  or  successes  in 
organization;  is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  just  wished  to  interject  that  question,  because  it  had 
seemed  to  me  that  we  could  not  expect^  in  a  nation,  a  uniform  d^ree 
of  efficiency,  and  that  possibly  our  affairs  ought  to  be  arranged  on  an 
average,  rather  than  on  the  most  efficient  or  the  least  efficient. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  what  occurred  to  me. 

Mr.  Raker.  May  I  make  the  suggestion,  right  in  that  line.  Does  it 
not  seem  as  though  the  American  people  ought  not  to  pay  for  incom- 
petency in  running  the  factories,  for  poor  and  inadequate  machinery, 
and  poor  management  in  the  field? 

Mr.  Hinds.  1  am  sure  that  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  ^ntle- 
men  on  that,  yet  I  think  we  must  make  allowances  for  the  variations 
of  human  management;  as  in  an  army.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
even  Napoleon  expected  every  army  coips  to  be  as  good  as  tnat  which 
was  led,  perhaps,  by  Gen.  Ney;  and  still,  he  would  have  to  time  his 
marches,  not  by  Gen.  Ney,  but  by  the  average  of  his  army.  That  was 
the  idea  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  I  see. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Taking  that  table,  with  the  understandings  that  have 
arisen  from  our  questions,  and  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  might  be  fair  to  have  it  filed. 


I  dnk  »:  t«$^  »d««id. 
Ifr.  Hdeul  Yes:  kt  h  be  £9^1. 

Ifr.  Yalmmm^  Yes:  ii  is^  ihe  mhk  teUe.  widi  mr  d«lwta0K  M- 
iiic  JHf^  il   ■  ml  !■[_  ii  ■!  I 

Orhe  tdhle  igfciitwi  Uc  mufani  '^PjiiiMr  No.  5/'  vil  W  fMnd  at 
tiie  end  <rf  this  da  v's  hftaiing- 

Tbe  CmammmasI  I  think  n  wuid  be  ^ivnr  interastiiif  fcir  tbe  tPMie- 
mhlee,  in  Tiev  cf  soae  of  tbe  eikl»ie  ve  bare  dbeedr  buL  and 
odier  eiidaMe  ve  baTe  sent  far.  far  jtm  to  state  jw  bAm  <if  vbat 
tbat  diovs,  cnShr^  not  to  go  into  d^kibs  bat  vbat  h  mgte  i»»  Bake 


\b,  pAfMicn   Of  conse,  tbk  takin  no  arcanm  of  dcfuwctukin: 
nothing  of  that  kind. 

The  Cbammmas.  Xo:  the  cast  of  deiiieiing  it  at  the  fartorr  door; 
is  that  the  idea! 

\b.  Vaimem.  Yes. 
.  Tbe  C^ADDtJLX.  Paying  for  the  lav  beets,  and  manviirtaiii^  it  t 

\b.  PAfJWKn    Y«:*and  the  items  gircfi  ate  sagar4>eelsk  foel.  all 


dcria,  and  ao  forth,  vage  cnmer*.  and  niiBwIlineons  expenses^  eosa 
of  working  the  raw  s!<^:ar.  Tbat  east  of  workii^  tbe  raw  so^ar^  as 
axnlained  in  thcr«.  is  mr  own.  and  I  pat  it  at  S3  rents^ 

The  CH%nM%X-  Yoa  added  tbat  f 

Mr.  Palmes.  They  had  scMne  raw  su^ar  left  OTer,  and  it  shooM  be 
wcHked  into  refined  si^ar:  and.  as  explained  in  my  note,  in  here  I  bare 
pot  it  at  33  cents  a  hundred  for  working  tbe  raw  s«]^»ar  into  re&ied« 
it  dooB  not  amotmt  to  anything. 

The  Ohaikmax.  I  do  not  exactly  ondciatand  tbat.  If  yoa  do  not 
mind,  I  wooM  like  to  imdet^and  it.  Why  do  yoa  add  that  33  pcunts 
there  to  their  figures  ! 

Mr.  PAuatn.  The  reiKas  shows,  for  instanee.  produrts  in  1999. 
TheT  made  115.000,000  pounds,  in  round  numbers,  of  refined,  and 
47,000.000  of  raw.  In  1904  they  made  496.000.000  of  refined,  and 
11.000.000  of  raw:  in  1909.  993.060.000  pounds  of  refined,  and 
9,000,000  of  raw.  In  order  to  arrive  at  any  fair  c<Mirlusion.  you 
bare  got  to  reduce  that  raw  sv^tat  to  refined  su^ar  aod  credit  it  up 
with  the  price  of  rc£ned  si^ar  after  it  is  worked. 

The  CHAimfAX.  In  other  words,  yoa  are  just  adding  that  much 
more  to  their  figures  t 

Mr.  Pauckr.  It  would  add  to  the  ralue  as  well. 

Mr.  Maihsox.  But  by  that  means  you  cover  the  entire  product  f 

Mr.  Palmkb.  I  covo-  the  entire  |Ht>duct.  You  can  not  do  it 
othowise. 

Mr.  Maimsox.  You  reduce  the  whole  to  terms  of  refined  sugar! 

Mr.  Pat.wkk  Exactly.  If  you  did  not,  you  would  have  here 
115,000,000  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  in  1899'and  47,000,000  pounds 
of  raw;  in  1909,  993.000,000  of  refined  and  9,000,000  of  raw.  You 
could  not  anive  at  a  fair  conclusion  without  reducing  those  two  things 
to  one. 

The  Chaibmax.  Against  the  33  points  you  put  one  way  do  you  put 
any  credit  on  the  other  side  f 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  yes;  I  credit  the  raw  sugar  at  the  same  pricei 
being  disposed  of  largely  at  the  same  price  as  the  refined  sugar. 

The  Chaibman.  AS  right.     I  think  the  table  will  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  wanted  to  know  how  that  came  about  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  just  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  1899  the  expense  per  100  pounds  of  beete  comes 
out  at  $4.2561. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Per  100  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  cost  of  raanufacture  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  Four 

Mr.  Palmer.  $4.2561. 

The  Chairman.  A  little  over  4^  cents  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  the  average  for  1899. 

Mr.  Hinds.  1899  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  1899. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Years  back  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  The  average  for  1904  is  $3.8577,  quite  areduo- 
tion,  about  40  cents  a  hundred  less  in  1904  than  in  1899.  In  1909 
it  is  $3.6737,  a  still  further  reduction. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Does  your  table  explain  whether  that  cost  carries  with 
it  interest  on  capital,  and  depreciation  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  does  not  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  does  not  carry  it.     I  put  here  at  the  bottom: 

Depredation. — In  the  above  figures,  nothing  haa  been  carried  in  for  depreciation  of 
plants.  Four  per  cent  depreciation  amounts  to  50.6  cents  per  100  pounds  of  sugar 
produced  in  1899,  44.2  cents  in  1904,  and  28.5  cents  in  1909,  thus  fnaVing  the  cost  of 
production  $4.7621  per  100  pounds  in  1899,  $4.2997  in  1904,  and  $3.9587  in  1909. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that,  from  the  census  figures,  beet  sugar  could  be 
produced  for  about  $3.95 1 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Without  counting  interest  on  capital  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  without  counting  interest. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Interest  on  capital  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Interest  on  capital  would  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
increase  that  greatly,  would  it;  over  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  would  be  veiy  slight.  I  put  in  a  footnote  here 
that  I  think  will  be  interesting: 

Beets  in  1909  averaged  16. 10  per  cent  su^  and  the  extraction  was  12.56  per  cent, 
or  251.2  pounds  sugar  per  ton  of  oeets,  making  the  sugar  in  the  beets  cost  $2.3734  per 
100  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  figured  beets  at  about  %7  a  ton  to  do 
that,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  S6;  and  S6  is  the  average.  Taking  all  the 
testimony  you  have  had,  putting  them  together  and  dividing  by  the 
number  of  quotations  given,  it  comes  out  just  $6. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Considering  the  benefit  of  beets  to  a^culture,  would 
it  not  actually  pay  the  farmers,  for  instance,  to  furnish  those  beets  to 
factories  at  less  than  $6  a  ton  ? 
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Mr.  Palmer,  lliere  is  no  question  about  it.  But  if  you  have  a  half 
a  million  or  a  nuUioQ  dMlars  inTested  out  here  and  you  can  not  get 
the  beets  at  less  than  $6  a  ton.  you  mi^t  better  take  a  big  run  at  $6 
than  a  little  run  at  $4^50  or  S5. 

Mr.  HiXDS.  Yes;  I  presume  that  is  so.  I  was  thinlriTig  about 
^riiether  or  not  thiere  would  be  any  {Htispect  in  the  future,  with  a 
neater  appreciation  of  the  beel  as  a  rotating  crop,  that  the  cost  of 
beets  might  come  down  in  this  eountiy.  How  does  the  cost  run  in 
other  countries^  labor  conditions  bdng  allowed  for  I 

Mr.  Pauies.  Hexe  is  a  consular  report  of  Heniy  W.  Diederich,  of 
Auiik  20,  1899,  when  IMedeiich  was  located  at  Magdeburg,  the  center 
oi  the  German  sugar  industry. 

Diederich  is  now  over  at  Antwerp.  This  is  a  veiy  complete  table. 
I  am  onlT  sony  that  nobody  has  carried  it  down  for  the  subsequent 
years,  'this  carries  it  from  1S77  to  1S9S-99,  and  he  has  reduced  the 
price  of  beets  per  ton  to  United  States  curraicy.  Of  course,  you 
understand  this  is  a  metric  ton^  2,204^  pounds.  In  1877-78  they 
were  getting  $5  a  ton  for  beets  in  Germany,  the  avenge. 

The  Chaibmax.  Have  you  reduced  it  to  the  American  equivalent ) 

Mr.  Palmkr.  This  is  the  American  equivalent,  but  for  metric  tons. 

Hie  Chairmax.  You  have  not  chained  the  tons ! 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  I  have  not  changed  any  of  this.  Hiese  are  his 
figures,  from  the  consular  reports.  I  wiD  turn  it  over  to  you  in  a 
moment.  It  runs  $5  a  t<Mi  in  1S77-7S:  1S7S-79,  $5;  1879-80,  $4.85; 
1880-81,  $4.60:  1881-^2,  $5.40:  1882^83,  $5.30:  1883-84.  $5.30; 
1884-85,  $4;  18S5-86,  $3.80: 18S6-S7.  $4.60:  lS87-88,$4.70: 1888-89, 
$4.30: 1889-90.  $4,60: 1^90-91,  $4.90: 1891-92,  $4.80: 1892-93,  $4.80; 
1893-94,  $5:  1894-95,  $4.80:  1895-96,  $4.10: 1896-97,  $4.10: 1897-98 
$4. 

Mr.  Hna>s.  Do  you  think  it  has  come  down  below  that  in  later 
years  in  Germany ! 

Mr.  Patjtkr.  No.  I  do  not  think  it  is  much  below  that. 

Mr.  Hixps.  Considering  the  standard  erf  living,  the  requirements 
of  the  farmer's  familv  th««,  the  cost  €st  livii^,  and  the  variations  in 
wages,  you  get  your  l>eets,  perhaps,  as  advantageously  at  $6  a  ton  as 
the  German  factory  does  at  $4 1 

Mr.  Paljcer.  Xo;  but  they  get  more  sugar  out  of  their  beets  than 
we  do. 

ifr.  Hixns.  There  is  a  bigga*  sugar  content  ? 

Mr.  Paucer.  Yes:  and  those  are  metric  tons:  that  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference. 

Mr.  HiXDS.  So  that  on  the  whole  you  think  that  the  German 
farmer  has  come  to  the  understanding  that  he  is  wilhng  to  sacrifice 
something  on  price  in  consideration  of  the  farm  advantages  he  gets 
from  the  beet  culture  ? 

(The  above-m^itioned  report,  marked  ''Ebdiibit  Xo.  6,''  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  daVs  hearing.) 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  a  table  here  that  I  made  up  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Apiculture  Yearbook  and  the  yearbook  of  the 
German  Government,  giving  the  acreage  and  total  yield,  and  yield 
per  acre,  and  the  like,  of  the  different  crops  in  both  countries  in 
1884  and  in  1909.  giving  the  range  for  25  years. 

^Ir.  Hinds.  That  is.  the  object  of  that  being  to  show  the  advantages 
that  have  come  from  beet  culture  ? 
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Mr.  Palmeb.  In  a  way  it  does.  But  it  shows  what  the  Germans 
are  doing  in  the  wa^r  of  increasing  their  yield  per  acre,  and  what  we 
are  doing  in  increasing  our  yield  per  acre. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  think  that  should  go  in,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Then  I  suggest  you  file  your  census  table,  and  in 
connection  with  it  also  that  table,  as  a  part  of  the  record. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  about  this  taUe. 
The  metric  ton  is  2,204  pounds? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  I  see  here  that,  per  ton,  in  the  last  year  given, 
the  farmer  got  $4  for  his  beets  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Per  metric  ton  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Reduced  to  our  equivalent,  that  would  be  about 
10  per  cent  off  of  that,  nearly  tiiat,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  it  would  be  something  like  S3.60  he  got, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes.    It  will  be  more  than  10  off,  I  should  think. 

The  Chaibman.  No  ;  204  off  of  2,000 ;  it  would  not  be  quite  10. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  You  have  220  pounds  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Two  hundred  and  four  pounds. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  four  pounds. 

The  Chaibman.  You  %ured  it  up  on  the  long-ton  basis  f 

Mr.  Palmeb.  No  :  on  the  short  ton — oh,  yes,  204 ;  you  are  right. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  for  2,204  pounds  the  German,  during  the 
year  mentioned,  to  wit,  1897-98,  that  campaign,  got  $4,  but  he  only 
got  really  about  S3.60  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes^  sir. 

(The  above-mentioned  tables,  marked  * 'Palmer  No.  7,''  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  day's  hearing.) 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  Mr.  Palmer,  does  that  complete  your  statistics 
as  to  production  and  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  No;  it  does  not,  and  if  you  will  pardon  me,  there  is 
just  one  sentence  or  two  I  would  like  to  put  in  here.  It  shows  a  most 
remarkable  thing. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  a  comparison  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States  you  refer  to  now  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes.  Although  this  is  not  the  comparison.  This  is 
showing  what  Germany  has  done  in  the  way  of  increasing  her  yield. 
In  wheat  in  25  years  Germany  increased  her  yield  per  acre  58.8  per 
cent.  During  that  time  the  price  of  wheat  increased  53.5  per  cent. 
But  Germany  reduced  her  acreage  of  wheat,  notwithstancung  that 
4.5  per  cent.    On  rye  she  increased  her  vield  85.1  per  cent;  the 

Erice  of  rye  increased  42.4  per  cent,  and  she  increasea  her  acrei^e 
ut  5.1  per  cent.  Of  barley  she  increased  her  yield  64.8  per  cent : 
the  price  of  barley  increased  13.3  per  cent;  she  reduced  her  acreage  oi 
barley  5.4  per  cent.  Of  oats  she  increased  her  yield  77.4  per  cent ;  the 
price  of  oats  increased  46.2  per  cent;  she  increased  her  oat  acreage  14.2 
per  cent.  Of  those  four  cereals  the  average  increase  in  yield  in  Ger* 
many  was  78.5  per  cent;  the  increase  in  price  per  bushel  was  39.2  per 
cent;  and  Germany's  increase  in  acreage  of  those  was  5  per  cent. 
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Mr.  HisnSu  In  oib^-  words.  Germftny  is  wUiini:  to  OT«r-pi\xitM^  m 
little  in  sugar  for  indirect  adxaDtaepfts ! 

Mr.  P^f.MFn  Yes,  sir.  They  t<^d  me  in  Oiennany  that  if.  ia$i«Ml 
of  eiring  20  off  to  Cuba,  and  alkivinsr  Cuba  to  supphr  us  with  a  million 
and  a  half  t4Mi5  of  sugar,  and  «e  not  seeine  the  coW  of  muth  of  our 
money  after  we  had  boofiiit  it.  thev  take  the  nKmey  and  spend  it  in 
other  coimtries — if  we  had  giren  them  20  oiT,  if  we  in[Hihi  make  (««* 
GetinanT  a  market  for  anotho*  million  and  a  half  tons  of  e.xpott 
sugar,  they  would  give  us  anything  within  nason  off  of  their  tanff 
in  other  things. 

The  Chaikmak.  In  other  words,  you  think  we  coukl  ha^e  made  a 
better  trade  with  Germany  than  we  did  in  Cuba ! 

Mr.  PAUfKE.  Very  mm^ 

1^  CHAnatAN.  Then  wssa  lit4le  sentiment  mixed  up  in  the  Cuban 
pcopofiition. 

Mr.  Pauckb.  Toy  much.  I  thou^t  this  ilhistrated  the  situatioiif 
as  one  gentleman  put  it:  If  you  could  raise — ^which  of  course  you 
could  not — cane  and  beet  sugar  on  the  same  soil  and  in  the  same 
climate,  and  you  ootild  produce  the  cane  sugar  for  2  cents  a  pound 
and  it  cost  4  cents  to  produce  the  beet  sugar,  it  would  be  cheaper 
for  the  nation  to  produce  the  sugar  from  sugar  beets. 

The  CHAimtAK.  Rather  than  from  sugar  cane  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  Rather  than  from  sugar  cane,  on  accotmt  of  the  great 
indirect  advantages. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  indirect  advan- 
taffes  of  growing  sugar  cane  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Cane,  as  a  rule — ^it  is  not  entirdy  so  in  Lotuaiana.  but 
as  a  rule — b  an  agricultural  Juggernaut.  It  crushes  out  eTerytnin'^ 
else. 
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Mr.  Hiia>s.  Sometimes  they  rotate  with  revolutions,  do  they  not  t 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  pretty  frequently. 

Mr.  Raeeb.  Right  m  that  same  line,  from  the  figures  you  give  there 
from  Germany  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  acreage  for  tnese  products, 
it  would  almost  pay  the  American  farmer  to  raise  sugar  beets  just  to 
feed  to  his  cattle  and  hogs  and  chickens  ? 

The  Chaibman.  And  to  fertilize  and  improve  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Kakeb.  And  to  fertilize  the  rest  of  the  soil,  irrespective  of  the 
sugar  product,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  you  can  figure  it  right  out, 
and  find  that  to  be  true,  taking  our  method  of  agriculture. 

The  Chaibman.  They  can  afford  to  sell  it  cheaper  and  give  us  a 
Uttle  cheaper  sugar,  can  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  think  that  pamphlet  which  I  gave  you,  that  letter 
to  Senator  Smoot,  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good  with  our  farmers. 
You  are  perfectly  right.  Judge  Kaker^  in  statingthat  there  are  farmers 
who  say,  '^Why,  sugar  beets  hurt  the  soil.'  They  do,  because  they 
grow  sugar  beets  vear  after  year. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Mr.  Palmer,  I  wanted  you  to  demonstrate  from  your 
testimony  that 'what  could  be  raised  from  the  soil  depends  on  the 
plowing  and  the  farming;  that  is,  practically  every  product  of  this 
country.  It  has  been  that  we  have  been  plowing  from  3  to  4  inches 
of  our  soil,  and  we  get  nothing  from  it.  But  when  we  plow  as  we 
ought  to,  and  attend  to  our  crops,  cultivate  them,  we  will  get  good 
results,  if  we  rotate  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Certainly  we  will.  You  will  not  get  results  without 
some  root  crop. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Just  in  this  same  connection,  I  have  just  been  observing 
around  the  country,  in  California  and  the  large  places,  taking  that 
statement,  now,  to  be  a  fact,  that  it  would  pay  the  American  people 
and  the  farmers  to  raise  beets  solely,  sugar  oeets,  for  their  home  use 
and  for  stock  purposes — their  hogs,  sheep,  cattle,  and  chickens — ^if 
they  never  manufactured  one  pound  of  it  mto  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  have  heard  Secretary  Wilson  make  that  same 
statement  and  he  is  pretty  ^ood  authority. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  hope  he  will  not  throw  out  Dr.  Wiley,  because  he 
seems  to  be  doing  a  good  deal  of  good  on  the  health  question.  Other- 
wise I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  The  point  is,  where  you  have  a  great  number  of 
people  to  deal  with,  as  you  have  with  our  farmers,  one  of  the  fireat 
points  of  sugar-beet  culture  is  that  if  he  does  not  farm  right  he  loses 
money;  he  has  to  farm  right. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  But  think  of  it  To  think,  here  we  have  the  finest 
agricultural  soU  in  the  world.  The  European  soils,  as  a  whole,  do  not 
compare  with  our  soils,  and  they  have  been  farmed  for  all  time,  while 
ours  are  virgin  soils;  and  we  have  the  best  agricultural  climate  in  the 
world,  and  we  have  the  most  intelligent  lot  of  farmers. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  There  I  want  to  agree  with  you,  about  us  having  the 
most  intelligent  farmers  on  earth. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  And  we  have  the  most  scientific  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. There  is  no  Department  of  Agriculture  m  the  world  that 
has  such  scientists  as  ours  has,  or  such  a  number.  They  have  over 
2y000  scientists.  And  yet.  with  all  that,  to  think  that  we  are  only 
producing  about  half  of  all  these  great  crops,  number  of  bushels  per 
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acre<,  ss  they  ai>e  on  these  rejureaiAi^  vom-o'ut  soils  of  Europe,  It 
is  *wfuL 

Mr.  HiXDSu  It  iusi  c^tK-es;  u»  hit  nmid  that  llut  maT  be  due  to 
the  fact  ikax  our  coimtrr  i^es.  on  le^ei  plains,  e-^silr  cultivatAble  by 
machinenr  and  hc»r&*^,  and  ih-at  so  far  there  has  been  an  irresistible 
tanpt^ation  for  our  farmers  t<*  scratch  over  xrreat  areas  at  little  ex- 
pense, and  taie  a  prcSi  frc»m  the  richness  of  the  soil  for  a  series  of 
years,  without  much  thioiiirht  as  to  putting  anythinir  bac-k, 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  snmniod  riirht  up  in  one  thinir,  it  is  extensive 
agriciilttire  as  compared  miih  int-ensiTe  aOTC'ulture. 

Mr.  Raeer.  Mr.  Palmer,  before  tou  make  that  definite,  let  me 
just  switch  this  answer  in.  Is  n<»t  one  of  the  conditions  in  the  West 
that,  no  di5erence  what  tlie  fanner  miijht  produce,  he  can  not  sell 
his  product  and  set  it  on  the  martet  because  of  the  excessive  freirfit 
rates,  and  has  not  thai  been  the  con<iition  with  the  western  fanner  I 

Mr.  Pauier.  He  has  had  pretty  hirfi  freiirht  rates. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt. 

Mr.  HiXDS-  In  other  words,  if  the  western  fanner  could  have  what 
the  eastern  fanner  has,  local  industrial  markets,  he  might  abandon 
that  extaisiTe  fanning;  for  intensive,  do  you  think  i 

Mr.  Paucer.  The  eastern  fanner  has  a  market  right  at  his  door 
for  every  suiplus  pound  of  every  product  he  produces.  The  western 
fanner,  out  m  the  mountain  country,  can  not  ship  it  out.  He  can 
not  get  it  away  from  his  local  territorv. 

Mr.  HiXDS.  And  he  probably  could  not  have  the  same  sort  of  an 
indtistrial  local  market  that  the  eastern  farmer  has  in  that  country  t 

ilr.  Palmer.  Xot  so  extensive,  on  account  of  the  population. 
While  we  have  more  intelligent  fanners  than  Euro|>e,  the  question 
naturally  would  arise.  Why  do  they  not  do  these  things  ?  The  aver- 
age American  is  pretty  independent,  especially  if  he  is  on  a  farm.  In 
l^irope,  for  instance  in  Germany,  they  have  ll.rMXl  agricultural  asso- 
ciations, and  thev  will  not  let  a  farmer  go  wrong.  Thev  virtuallv  take 
him  bv  the  scruff  of  the  neck.  He  has  to  farm  right.  It  would  be  a 
national  calamity  to  have  a  crop  failure.  I  talked  with  the  owner  of  a 
fann  up  there  in  Pomerania.  Mrs. — I  can  not  think  of  her  name :  she 
is  a  niece  of  Mark  Twain.  She  has  a  2,OK)-acre  estate.  She  says:  *'I 
can  not  go  wrong  on  any  crop  or  any  stock  to  exceed  30  davs.  I 
belon^:  to  an  agricultural  association  here.  I  pay  my  dues,  and  they 
have  mspectors.  The  present  inspector  is  a  man  who  owns  6.tXXl  acres 
of  land.  He  does  not  have  to  be  an  inspector;  but  he  is  up  hen?  erery 
30  days  to  look  my  place  over — to  look  over  my  crops.  He  looks  over 
my  potatoes  and  says:  *  Your  potatoes  are  not  doing  well.  What  did 
vou  have  in  there  last  year  V  "  So-and-so.'  '  How  did  you  prejmre  ths 
land?'  'So-and-so.'  'What  fertilizer  did  vou  use V  'So-and-so.' 
'They  do  not  look  right.  You  had  better  treat  that  with  such  and 
sach  a  thing.' "  Or.  be  examines  into  her  dairy,  and  goes  down  the  list 
of  cows  and  says,  "Cow  Xo.  38  is  not  showing  up  right.  Hiat  milk  is 
not  very  rich.  What  are  you  feeding  her  ?"  "  So-and-so."  ''Chancre 
that  and  give  her  so-and-so."  Next  month  he  looks  her  over  again, 
and  it  does  not  look  rich,  and  he  changes  it  again.  And  when  he  comes 
a  third  tame,  if  Mrs.  Cow  has  not  done  her  duty,  he  says:  *'Take  her 
out  and  fatten  her  up.  You  can  not  make  anv  money  out  of  that  cow 
for  milk." 

That  is  the  way  tiiey  are  doin^.  With  all  our  printed  matter  of  our 
Department  of  Agriculture^  we  ao  not  get  right  down  to  the  farmer  as 
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closely  as  they  do.  We  are  beginning  to  do  some  of  it.  Our  rail- 
roads are  doing  a  great  deal.  Here  is  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  the 
New  York  Central,  and  one  or  two  of  the  roads  of  New  England. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  you  may  include  some  of  the  roads  in  the 
West. 

Mr.  Palmeh.  Yes.  They  are  doing  a  wonderful  work.  They  are 
getting  right  next  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  do  not  forget,  in  that  connection,  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  of  the  West.  The  agricultural  college  of  Kansas  is 
sending  its  educational  trains  all  ov^  the  State  to  teach  the  farmers 
right  auong  the  lines  you  have  suggested. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  That,  I  suppose,  is  nation  wide.  It  has  been  done 
in  Georgia,  and  all  through  the  South. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  Mr.  Palmer,  the  discussion  has  been  very 
interesting  to  me.  But  I  have  always  had  this  idea,  that  the  reason 
why  we  have  had  extensive  rather  than  intensive  farming  has  been 
because  we  have  had  such  an  extensive  country,  such  a  new  countiy, 
so  many  new  communities  to  settle  up  and  develop;  and  that  the 
very  conditions  that  surrounded  the  farmer  were  a  temptation  to 
extensive  rather  than  intensive  farming;  and  will  not  the  intensive 
farming  come  naturally  with  the  settlmg  up  of  these  communities, 
the  reouction  of  the  vii^n  oil,  and  the  great  mcreases  in  population  ? 
Will  not  those  things  come  as  we  approach  nearer  to  the  Old  Worid 
conditions  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  we  not  been  following  along 
natural  lines  in  the  country,  and  things  we  are  invited  and  tempted 
to  do  by  the  very  conditions  that  surrounded  us,  and  are  we  not 
changing  to  the  other  condition  now  because  it  is  natural  that  we 
shoulcl  do  it,  because  the  conditions  are  changing  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  a  great  measure  that  is  true.  Judge.  But  it  is  a 
fact  that  there  are  abandoned  farms  in  the  East  that  will  produce 
more  crops  than  the  land  that  the  same  men  have  gone  onto  in  the 
West. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  get  right  back  to  the  proposition  I  have  just 
stated,  which  Mr.  Hinds  very  nicely  illustrated  in  his  speech,  there 
was  the  invitation  to  go  to  tne  Great  Plains  of  the  West,  where  there 
was  not  a  stump  or  a  tree  or  a  thing  to  impede  agricultural  develop- 
ment, and  where  a  man  could  go  and  get  160  or  320  acres,  or  a  sec- 
tion, of  land  very  easily. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  1.30  o^clock  p.  m.) 


Surrogate's  Court,  County  of  New  York. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appraisal,  under  the  Tnuisfer  Tax  Law,  of  the  Estate  of  Henry  O. 

Havemeyer,  Deceased. 

To  the  Surrogate's  Court  of  the  County  of  New  York: 

I,  Headley  M.  Greene,  who  was  by  an  order  of  Hon.  John  P.  Cohalan,  one  of  the 
surrogates  of  the  county  of  New  York,  made  and  entered  on  the  7th  of  January,  1910, 
certified  copy  of  which  order  is  hereunto  annexed,  directed  to  act  as  appraiser,  pur- 
suant to  chapter  908  of  the  laws  of  1896,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thcreof^and  supple- 
mental thereto,  do  respectfully  report: 

First.  Having  filed  my  oath  of  office,  pursuant  to  chapter  173  of  the  laws  of  1901. 
in  the  office  of  the  State  comptroller,  I  gave  notice  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  ail 
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Bonds: 

25  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  |1,000  4  per  cents,  at  86i |21, 375. 00 

57  United  States  Realty  &  Improvement  Co.  |1,000,  at  69 39, 330. 00 

25  Flanders  Land  <&  Improvement  Co.  |100,  at  100 2, 500. 00 

50  Penataquit-Corinthian  Yacht  Club  |100,  at  100 5, 000. 00 

100  Cuba  Co.  $1,000,  at  60 60,000.00 

Trinidad  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.  debenture  bonds,  $124,784.28, 

at  100 124,784.28 

Partially  paid  stock  subscriptions:  * 

192  shares  of  Great  Northern  Ry.  Co.,  75  per  cent  paid  in,  at  111, 

equal  86 16,351.20 

3,000  shares  of  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co.,  37^  per  cent  paid  in, 

at  103,  equal  40i 121,500.00 

1,500  shares  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.  Co.,  pre> 

ferred,  45  per  cent  paid  in,  at  120,  equal  65 97, 500. 00 

750  shares  of^ common  stock  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.  R. 

Co.,  45  per  cent  paid  in,  at  90,  equal  35 26,250.00 

Long  Island  Motor  Parkway,  150  shares  of  preferred  stock  and 

$7,500  bonds,  50  per  cent  paid  in 7, 500. 00 

Stocks: 

The  Agricultural  Investment  Co.,  interest  in  stock  and  assets 3, 000, 000. 00 

17,515  shares  of  common  stock  and  13,793  shares  of  preferred  stock. 

Great  Western  Sugar  Co 1, 607, 595. 00 

1,380  shares  of  stock,  American  Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.,  at  125. .  172, 500. 00 

5  shares  National  Bank  of  Islip,  Lone  Island,  at  100 500. 00 

23,174  shares  of  preferred  stock,  UtsSi-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  at  $7 162, 218. 00 

1,000  shares  Bank  of  Havana,  at  85 85, 000. 00 

32  shares  of  stock  Trust  Co.  of  America,  at  200 6, 400. 00 

50  shares  Burlington  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  at  10 500. 00 

100  shares  Amalgamated  Copper  Co.,  at  47} 4, 787. 50 

300  shares  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  at  76 22, 800. 00 

480  shares  Great  Northern  Ore  certificates,  at  44 21, 120. 00 

480  shares  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  at  116 55, 680. 00 

600  shares  of  common  stock,  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  at  115 69, 000. 00 

400  shares  of  preferred  stock.  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  at  79 31, 600. 00 

5,000  shares  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  R.  Co.,  preferred,  at  51 255, 000. 00 

2,096  shares  United  States  Realty  &  Improvement  Co.,  at  42 88, 032. 00 

1,500  shares  Guantanamo  Sugar  Co.,  at  65 97, 500. 00 

7,862  shares  of  preferred  stock,  Cuban- American  Sugar  Co.,  at  68 J. .  538, 597.  00 

8,507  shares  of  common  stock,  Cuban- American  Co.,  at  18i 157, 379.  50 

3,125  shares  Cape  Cniz  Co.,  at  ?80 ." 250,000.00 

1,300  shares  of  preferred  stock,  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co., 

at  84 109, 200. 00 

1,000  shares  of  common  stock,  Virgmia-Carolina  Chemical  Co., 

at  16 16, 000. 00 

6  shares  Fidelitv  Bank,  at  160 960. 00 

103  shares  General  AsphaltCo.,  at  3 30<».00 

30  shares  National  Park  Bank,  at  370 11, 100. 00 

1  share  Plaza  Bank 570. 00 

30  shares  Lawyers  Title  Insurance  &  Trust  Co.,  at  170 5, 100. 00 

52  shares  Empire  Trust  Co.,  at  325 17, 900. 00 

175  shares  of  preferred  stock,  (^om  Products  Co.,  at  52 9, 100. 00 

100  shares  of  common  stock,  Com  Products  Co.,  at  11 1 ,  100. 00 

20  shares  of  stock,  Greenwich  Water  Co.,  at  2o 500. 00 

821.60  shares  of  preferred  stock,  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  at 

109 89,554.40 

136.80  shares  of  common  stock,  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  at 

106 14,500.80 

468  shares  Jersey  Citv,  Hoboken  &  Paterson  St.  R.  R.  Co..  at  25. .  11, 700. 00 

50  shares  of  stock,  Hudson  Trust  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  at  555 27.  750  00 

90  shares  of  common  stock,  Hartford  Carpet  Corporation,  at  22 1, 980.  00 

300  shares  of  preferred  stock,  Hartford  Carpet  Corporation,  at  100.  30, 000. 00 

1  subscription  United  States  Lloyd 4,000.00 

152  shares  of  stock.  Palmer  Waterfront  Co 152, 687.  50 

100  shares  of  stock.  Enameled  Brick  <&  Tile  Co.,  at  50 5,000.00 

625  shares  of  stock.  Alliance  Realty  Co.,  at  90 56,250.00 
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ITiird.  I  fnrfljer  report  liiat  Henry  O,  Hav€n>eyw  died  on  the  4tJi  day  of  T>«>Mnhet, 
1907.  a  recideait  of  the  Borou^  of  Manhattan^  city,  connty.  and  State  of  Kom-  YoHc, 
leavinfT  a  laet  wiU  and  testament  ft  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  which  was)  duly 
admitted  to  probate  by  the  snrrnf!ate>  court  of  the  connty  of  New  Yortw  on  the  10th 
day  of  January,  1906,  and  on  the  10th  day  ol  Janiutry,  100$^  letters  testamentary  were 
inoed  to  his  widow,  Lonifdiie  W.  Havemeyer,  of  1  East  Sixtv-sixth  Sti^^ets  Boroi^  <vf 
Manhattan,  New  Tork  City,  hi?  daa^terl  Adeline  H.  FVelinchuT^vMi,  of  >forri5>town^ 
H.  J.,  and  his  son,  Harace  Havemeyer,  of  GTt!«nwich,  0<mn.>  as  eiecutrices  and 
executor,  reipectTvely. 

By  the  terms  of  said  will  the  above  estate  is  disponed  of  as  follows: 

Louise  W.  Havemeyer,  widow: 

Specific  bequest 

Ltle  estate  in  real  estate  of  the  value  of  $1,031,250,  the  prment  value 

of  which  is 

Amraity  for  life  of  $(^,314.06,  the  pres<ent  value  of  which  is 


$40.2d0.2S 

W4,712,00 
677, 310.  OO 


1, 252, 257. » 


after  above  life  estate  of  rx>uiBine  T^.  Havemeyer, 
$472,893;  residuary  estate,  $14,781,622.54. 
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Horace  Havemeyer: 

One-half  of  one-third  of  above  residuary  estate  absolutely |2, 463, 603. 75 

Life  estate  in  one-half  of  one-third  of  above  residuary  estate, 
$2,463,603.75,  until  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  35,  the  same  being 
proportioned  on  the  certificate  of  the  superintendent  of  insurance 
nereto  annexed 1, 155, 207. 00 


3, 618, 810. 75 
The  remainder  is  suspended  by  reason  of  a  power  of  appointment 
over  it. 
Electra  Havemeyer,  daughter: 

Life  estate  in  one-third  residuary  estate,  14,927,207.51,  the  present 
value  of  which,  as  shown  by  tiie  annexed  certificate  of  the  State 

superintendent  of  insurance,  is 3, 947, 610. 00 

Remainder  is  suspended  by  reason  of  a  power  of  appointment 
over  it.  ^ 

Adaline  H.  Frelinghuysen,  daughter: 

Life  estate  in  one-Vhird  residuarj'  estate,  $4,927,207.51,  the  present 
value  of  which,  as  shown  by  the  annexed  certificate  of  the  State 

superintendent  of  insurance,  is 3, 867, 609. 00 

Remainder  is  6usp>ended  by  reason  of  a  power  of  appointment 
over  it. 
Fourth.  I  further  report  that  all  persons  interested  in  this  estate  are  of  sound  mind, 
and  all  are  of  full  age  except  Electra  Havemeyer,  who  is  a  minor  over  the  age  of  14 
years. 

Fifth.  I  further  report  that  the  following  appeaninces  were  made  before  me  in  this 
proceeding:  Edward  H.  Fallows,  Esq.,  attorney  for  State  comptroller;  Panons, 
Cloason  &  Mcllvaine,  Esos.,  attorneys  for  executors. 

Sixth.  I  further  report  tnat  I  appraised  the  estate  of  Henry  0.  Havemeyer,  deceased, 
subject  to  tax  in  this  proceeding,  at  its  fair  market  value  on  the  5th  day  of  December, 
1907,  the  date  of  his  aeath,  as  follows: 

Louisine  W.  Havemeyer,  widow .-^ $1, 252, 257. 28 

Horace  Havemeyer,  son 3, 618, 810.  75 

Electra  Havemeyer,  daughter 3,947,610.00 

Adaline  H.  Frelmghuysen,  dav^ter 3, 876, 609. 00 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Hbadlet  M.  Greene,  Apprai»er, 
New  Yobk,  December  SO,  1910, 


The  American  Sugar  Refininq  Co.  of  New  York, 

July  f7,  1911. 
Chairman  Thomas  W.  Hardwick, 

Sugar  Inx^tigating  Committee,  House  Committee  Building^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  make  the  following  corrections  to  my  teatimony:  The  rate 
on  sugar  &om  Brooklyn  to  Philadelphia  in  carloads  is  5  cents  per  hundredweight  and 
not  8|  cents  per  hundredweight,  as  admitted  by  me.  The  rate  to  Baltimore  and 
Washington  is  8^  cents  per  hundredweight.  The  same  rates  apply  from  Jersey  City,. 
N.  J. 

The  rate  on  sugar  from  New  York  to  Missouri  River  is  38  cents  per  hundredweight, 
not  42  cents  per  hundredweight,  as  stated  by  me. 

I  stated  no  payments  were  made  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  for  lighterage. 
This  is  not  exactly  correct.  The  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co.,  Central  Vermont 
Steamship  Co.,  and  Maine  Steamship  Co.  pay  shippers  allowance  of  4j^  cents  per 
hundredweight  on  sugars  delivered  at  their  piers  for  western  territory.  This  is  fiuly 
covered  in  meir  taiim  and  is  paid  to  aU  shippers  alike.  (I  inclose  copy  of  the  tari£fa 
marked  for  your  information.) 

The  rate  on  sugar  ttom  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  hundred-t<m  lots  has  been 
as  low  as  45  cents  per  hundredweight,  uninsured,  via  the  Panama  route.  We  have, 
however,  not  sent  any  via  this  route  as  yet;  but  if  the  rate  is  again  put  in  effect  we 
will  certainly  do  so.  We  are  advised  that  the  rate  on  sugar  in  any  quantity  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  is  40  cents  per  hundredweight,  unin- 
sured, and  45  cents  per  hundredweight  to  New  Orleans  via  Panama  route.  The 
insurance  costs  4  cents  to  5  cents  more. 
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POINTS  OF  RECEIPT  AND  DELIVERY  OP  ARTICLES  NOT  ENTITLED  TO  FREE  LIOHTSRAOB. 

Articles  not  accepted  lighterage  free. 

7.  Through  rates  of  the  Old  Domion  Steamship  Co.  to  and  from  New  York,  N.  Y., 
published  in  tariffs  lawfully  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
apply  (except  where  provision  to  the  contrary  is  nnide  in  aforeoad  tariffs,  and  except 
on  articles  specified  in  rules  6  (a)  and  6  (b)  on  pages  3  and  4,  on  which  through  rates 
apply  only  to  or  from  Piers  25  and  26,  North  River,  New  York,  N.  Y.),  to  and  from  the 
the  following  stations,  viz.: 

Points  where  freight  not  entitled  to  free  lighterage  mil  be  received  or  delUmwd. 

New  York,  N.  Y.:  Piers  25  and  26,  North  River. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  Brooklyn  Eastern  District  Terminal,  foot  of  North  Seventh  Street, 
Williamsburg.  Bush  Docl^  and  Independent  Stores,  foot  of  Fortieth,  Forty-first, 
Forty-second,  and  Forty-third  Streets.    Jay  Street  Terminal,  foot  of  Jay  Street. 

New  York  Dock  Co.:  Fulton  Terminal,  water  front  between  Fulton  Street  and 
Atlantic  Avenue;  Baltic  Terminal,  foot  of  Baltic  Street;  Atlantic  Terminal,  water  front 
from  Wolcott  Street,  north.    Pier  foot  of  Hamilton  Avenue. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.:  Brooklyn  Eastern  District  Terminal,  foot  of  Warren  Street. 

Tompkinsville,  S.  I.:  American  Dock  Stores. 

§  Reissue:  Effective  November  15,  1910,  in  Supplement  No.  1. 

RULES  GOVERNING  ALLOWANCE  FOR  LIGHTERAGE  ON  ALL  DOMESTIC  FREIGHT  (EXCEPT 
sugar)  in  carloads,  for  delivery  to  PIER  25,  NORTH  RIVER,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T., 
WHEN  CONSIGNED  TO  CENTRAL  FREIGHT  ASSOCIATION  TERRITORY  AND  POINTS  IN 
IOWA,  WISCONSIN,  KINNESOTA,  ETC.,  DESCRIBED  IN  RULES  3  AND  4. 

Rule  1. — On  all  shipments  of  domestic  freight  (except  su^^  for  which  see  pace  13 
of  tariff),  in  carloads  of  minimum  weight  as  prescribed  in  official  classification  No.  37 
(F.  S.  Holbrook,  agent  I.  C.  C.-O.  C.  No.  37,  supplements  thereto  and  reissues 
thereof),  an  allowance  of  3  cents  per  hundred  pounds  will  be  paid  for  the  delivery 
thereof  by  lighter  to  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co.  at  Pier  25,  North  River,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  when  originating  at  points  defined  in  rule  2  and  consigned  to  territ<^ 
and  points  defined  in  rules  3  and  4. 

Points  of  origin. 

Rule  i. — Points  within  lighterage  limits  of  New  York  Harbor  (as  defined  on  p.  3, 
rule  3  of  tariff). 

Territory  of  destination. 

Rule  S. — Section  A:  Alton,  111.;  Cairo.  111.;  Chicago,  111.;  East  Burlington,  111.; 
East  Clinton,  111.;  East  Dubucjue,  111.;  E^ist  Fort  Madison.  111.;  East  Hannibal,  111.; 
East  Keokuk,  111.;  East  Louisiana,  111.:  East  St.  Louis,  111.;  Hamilton,  111.;  Keiths- 
burg,  111.;  Quincy,  111.;  Rock  Island,  111.;  Sayanna,  III.;  Thebes,  111.;  on  traflSc  con* 
signed  to  territory  shown  in  Section  D.  Section  6:  Ashland,  Kv. ;  Geoigetown,  Ky.; 
Henderson,  Ky.;  Kenova,  W.  Va.;  Lexington,  Ky.;  Louisville,  &v.;  Memphis^  Tenn.; 
Nashville,  Tenn.*  New  Orleans,  La.;  Owensbofo,  Ky.;  Paducah,  Ky.;  Pans,  Ky.: 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Yicksbutg,  Miss.;  Walton,  Ky.;  Winchester,  Ky.    section  C:  All 

Soints  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio.    Section  D:  All  points  in  Iowa  (except  CovmcO 
Huffs  and  Sioux  City),  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota^ 
Wisconsin. 

Rule  4. — ^The  foregoing  will  apply  to  points  of  destination  hereinbefore  named  in 
connection  with  the  rates  to  sucn  points  shown  in  the  following  tariffs,  supplements 
thereto,  and  reissues  thereof,  viz: 


Name  of  line  or  tariff.  Issued  by- 


Central  Freight  Association  (classes  and  commodities) W.  J.  Sedgman,  agent. 

Central  Freight  Association  (coffee) I do 

Southern  points  tari fl :  John  A .  R yan ,  agent. . 


I.  C.  0.  No. 


90 
£2 


"TT'IIM     _LT~     P'*  .1'!?'  »^ T-i:      -T-T— -T-    -"wrr*           .  ^r-       •        '^      ^     r"*  \'«^      .»'-'.«      -  .  k- 

-ii^-jn*    u..^    CL    s..r7T    ZTii     '    -^AJL*?^.            '        :     "  tr    .*.       ..'..     .,   v.        v  »-  ^  . -** 

7»in;ii£-— ^    n    z^zrh    ir. — r_~    z:   _.r  t-.:_    :_»?    L.t*^^:  .?        — .'--        -   -  >8s.  v  *    . 

1*1"»"    •r^v"-""    ^".rf^    TT   "iMr    :     L:r    "'^.TTjr~    i    Ilu-t      r,    -.    "^t.*^  .^    2j.»    -?^     ii-.,     ..  ''-,'^ 

fiL  iTTiif^    r"— iiii*-v   n  'T-.re    •    -     iZ!^    '     *      -    T*     .    -U-   -,     rc    «.    .-:    ir.^^w:  t^n^ 

"Hi-'  r_l.,w-nj:  rx^i:z2.    ~iz 

-"•■T  Z  n^    I.   Z  .   ^  r?T  -iT  -Ti     jf     '.  '"*"u  1i'".''?t 

_s. '•^iiiit*-    3*^!;     Z'^tzizllx.   :•  *    c   Jji-::.-  '^r**^-:    ..:.-*i  n-  '^*-*a»iKu    %c^if    t**.n  f*--^ 


fiTzr"^  IF  is:  :iil"^  i.:d  3icll'  mv    if  ^Trn~Lir*  »:'r  3?*t^,jtj  "•'   *>?rt^i   ,t.a~  »'4  »»»:»-. 

*    Tir^iuri  Tui**  ••  tii*     'i  Z'  niniia  -^'T'uiii^.n   ' '.  t  4i.t  :  T*.vn  "^  «»»  "*  nS..  \   '^ 
7«i.''-'-ii*^L   n   iMT.L'  i*'.T-iiil'    m   lit*  "¥'ia    at*  _it»f*?sTaii*   Z  ,:rm"*'-       .n.rti>5s\  *t»  %*• 
xzcirr    *i."*^r  -T'lrfp*  irntT-w- 11  II  -:j4»  r  iiLT-H-'  s  niHiH  II  k"«r*ss*.u   :«•  in.  fc^«    *v;*An 

r  T'»:*si~~i^  >    T     3»T»i_^-i  L.itB~.-Hn  r»j5*r*»""  T^nLi;!^    '>'r  ^  ^  r-  1  >c  v»t   >  '^••'/v**, 

A '.«*-"-?*    S-A>".t:  T';rTi..i.L.    ~» »  n  ••  Z.a.~^:  >"^-»"^    ,v  .L>a  j:  T^cw  i*i     %-*»/»    f*  »i      '♦,%«♦ 
i^-r9^j      -J  V   4      3'-«  rc~"i  Hkfrvr-L  Z».'K^j-'"  r:rc-:i..r.w    v**!*:  r.  ^'^i.r*:*t  ^  w*. 
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(Only  two  supplements  of  this  tariff  wUI  be  in  effect  at  any  time.     Tariff  No.  A-479.     Cancels  tariff  No. 

A-439.     I.  C.  C.  No.  645.    Cancels  I.  C.  C.  No.  621  .J 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co. 


TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  THIS  COMPANY  WILL  PERFORM  LIOHTBRAOB 
AND  DRAYAOE  AND  UNDER  WHICH  IT  WILL  PAT  ALLOWANCES  ON  INBOUND  AND  OUT- 
BOUND FREIGHT  WITHIN  LIGHTERAGE  LIMITS  OF  NEW  YORK  HARBOR. 

(Ab  specified  on  page  3,  rule  3,  including  the  allowance  paid  on  sugar  from  Yonken, 
N.  Y.,  to  Pier  25,  North  River,  New  York.  Issued  October  31,  1910.  Effective 
December  1,  1910.  By  Lewis  Walke,  general  freight  agent.  Approved  bjr  W.  L. 
Woodrow,  traffic  manager,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Exchange  list;  see  Authority  file. 
Authority  file  No.  292.    Corres.  files  Nos.  145  and  297S-A.    Tariff  file  No.  1.) 


RULES  GOVERNING  ALLOWANCE  ON  SUGAR  FOR  DEUVERY  TO  PIER  25,   NORTH   RIVER, 
NEW  YORK,    N.   Y.,    WHEN   CONSIGNED  TO    SOUTHERN  POINTS   DESCRIBED   BELOW. 

Huh  1. — On  shipments  of  sugar  the  following:  allowances  will  be  paid  for  the  delivery 
thereof  to  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co.  at  Pier  25,  North  River,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
when  originating  at  points  defined  in  rule  2.  and  consigned  to  points  defined  in  rules 
3  and  4. 

Points  of  origin. 

Rules. — Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.;  Edgewater, 
N.  J.;  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.;  Yonkere,  N.  Y. 

Points  of  destination. 

Rule  S. — Common  and  junction  points  opposite  which  through  rates  are  shown  in 
I.  C.  C.  No.  23  (issued  by  John  A.  Ryan,  agent),  and  which  take  the  station  numben 
indicated  on  pages  thereof  named  below: 


Points  taking  station 
numbers  '— 

On 

pages'— 

B-168 

B-168 

B-168 

1 

3 

5 

•» 

7 
7 
9 
9 
9 
11 
12 
12 
12 
13 
14 
15 
17 
19 
21 
23 
24 
25 
25 
35 
27 
29 
30 
31 
33 
33 
2Si 
36 
37 
37 
37 

Allow- 
ances in 

cents 
per  100 
pounds. 

Points  taking  station 
numbers  >— 

1 

On 
pages'— 

_  _  , 

37 
37 
38 
39 
41 
42 
43 
44 
44 
44 
45 
4(i 
47 
48 
50 
50 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
66 
66 
56 
66 
56 
57 
58 
60 
60 
€0 
60 

Allow- 
ances in 

cents 
per  100 
pounds. 

1  to  7 .• 

4 

3 

4    1 

3  ' 

4  1 

4i  i 

4    1 

? 

4 

1* 

12 

44 

Sto  14 

13 

4 

15  to  37 

1  to  3 

3 

lto8 

1  to  13 

4 

1  to  9 

1  to  12 

4 

1  tol2 

1  to  5 

4 

lto5 

I  to« 

4 

6 

1  tola 

7  to  13 

lf> 

17  and  18 

4i 
4 

1  to5 

% 

I  to  18 

4 

7to  10 

1  to  17 

4 

1  and  2 

1  to  10 

4 

land  2 

1  to  12 

3 

3 

1 

4 

4 

2to7 

'k 

Ito9 

8  and  9 

1 

rand  2 

1  to  9 

4 

Itol6 

1  tolO 

tto8 

1  to  5 

4 

Ito8 

1  to  3 

4 

l'tol2 

4 

3 

l-to7 

5to7 

4 

I 

8 

9tol0 

3 

1  to  4 

4 

s 

11 

3 

Sto  8 

12  to  13 

4 

rto  11 

I  to  6 

4 

llto  14 

7 

Sto  13 

3 

4  to  6 

4 

1  to  14 

14  to  15 

3 

1  to  6 

10  to  17 

4 

7 

8to  13 

1 

1  to  16 

3 
4 

1  to  14 

I 

2to3 

3 

1 

4 

IJ 

2tol.li 

3J  and  4 

3 

.  Sto  8 

1               4 

>  Statlonj  and  pa?es  iniiealeJ  by  fii^t  and  last  numbers  are  Included. 
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Points  ofdettimatiBm — CaDtinued. 


Pnjuto  trtiriB  statlan 


On 


Boeesin 

flents 

per  100 


t m 

lOtoU^ flD 

ItolflU - €2 

U «2 

12. €2 

tt -— €2 

lto3. I  64 

lands. 1  C5 

«. 65 

u ---.  m 

iBDda. er 

7to». «. 

M - 66 

utou - -_-.  er. 

MtolO. fif. 

I71023 « 


Pomts  tiAlwp  station 
nnmlMB— 


S      4IiDC I 

^      2 

4      3  autl  4 - I 

jt     :»u>ih 

4  l^andau 

5  21  tt^Zi 

3      1 

3  1  and2 i 

S      3 _ , 

4  4 ' 

3      iiUik 

-i   y I 

3  ,    101D12. ! 

4  111 

:<  '  utoifc. 


On 


es 

67 

67 
67 

C7 
67 
6fe 
% 
68 
6^ 
66 

m 
m 


JOkfw- 

aneesln 

eenls 

per  100 

pounds. 


3 
3 

4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
4 
3 
4 
3 
4 


mVLKfi  GOTZSKDie  AI^UfmAXCE  OK  BUfiAB  POK  UeLTTEST  TO  fXES  2B,KOSTB  SITER, 
ITEW  TOSS,  K.  T.,  'WBXK  OONfilGKSD  TO  VAfiHOHSTON,  B.  C-,  A-KB  POINTS  IS  VHi- 
GISOA,   WEST  TIBCaXIA^  AXU  ICEKTUCKT  i)EaCSIBl»  ^ELOW. 

iSnif  2 . — Ob  dkipmeBtP  of  Augar  ihe  UiUowiaa^  tJhmTmces  wSl  be  pud  for  tbe  deliv- 
ery tiiepeof  to  Hie  Old  Damznian  Steuxuhij)  Co.  At  Fier  25,  l&arth  Biiwr,  New  Yoiii, 
N'  Y..  when  origiikatiiig  at  pcnto  defiBod  in  role  2  mad  coDBigiifid  to  poimts  defined 
in  mlee  3.  4,  5,  asid  4S. 

PoinU  (^  origin, 

R\dt  f  .^BrwilTii.  X.  Y.;  EdjreTirater,  X.  J.:  Jeisev  Qtr,  X.  1;  Loi^g  Iflluid  City, 
N.  Y.;  Staten  Irfstnd,  X.  Y.;  Yoniera,  X.  Y. 


Pomtfi  erf  destinBtian. 


AHoWBDOP  , 

in  oenu  per  < 


Alexaadna.  Va - {| 

Fortran  Monroe,  Ta.... \ 

LjnmlSig,  Va 

Newport  NewE,"Va-r.I"'""''------"  \ 

N«rfA«Va I 


PointB  or  destination. 


AUowaooe 
in  oeint>  pn- 


Old  Poial  CocDtat,  Va. 

PetensboTf;,  Va 

Pinners  Point,  Va \\ 

PortBZDonth,  Va, 

RicAunond,  Va i 

SnuthfieM.Va , 

Viwhingtnn,  D.  C 
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Points  of  destination. 


Stations. 


Station  No. 


Ruie  ^.—Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  stations  specified  in  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Ry.  tariff  I.  C.  C.  No.  3430,  supplements  thereto  and  reissues 
thereof,  Vis: 

U.  S.  Government  siding,  Va.,  to  Kanawha  City,  W.Va.jlnelnslYe. 

South  Ruffner,  W.  Va.,  to  Charleston,  W.  Va 

Elk,  W.Va..  to  Wilson,  W.Va.,  inclusive 

Qu3randot.  w.  Va.,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  inclusive 

Sulphur  Mines,  Va 

Maaison,  Va.,  to  Orange,  Va.,  inclusive 

Hays  Gap,  Va.,  to  Bess,  Va.,  inclusive 

Harrington,  Va.,  to  Ilot  Springs,  Va..  inclusive 

North  Caldwell,  W.  Va.,  to  Bartow.  W.  Va..  inclusive 

Dunlevie,  W.  va.,  to  Wlnterbum,  w .  Va.,  inclusive 

Coke  Ovens,  W.  Va.,  to  Lay  land,  W.  Va.,  Inclusive 

Royal,  W.  Va.,  to  Mabscott,  W.  Va.,  inclusive 

West  Raleigh,  W.  Va.,  to  Jenneys  Gap.  W.  Va.,  inclusive 

South  Thurmond,  W.  Va.,  to  Macdonald,  W.  va.,  inclusive 

Wingrove,  W.  Va.,  to  Stuart,  W.  Va..  inclusive 

Elverton.  W.  Va.,  to  Bachman,  W.  va..  inclusive 

Boone,  w.  Va.,  to  Lookout,  W.  Va.,  inclusive 

Anstead,  W.Va 

K.  &  M.  Junction,  W.  Va.,  to  Greendale,  W.  Va.,  Inclusive ' 

Eberbough,  W.  Va.,  to  Carter.  W.  Va.,  inclusive I 

Kimberley,  W.  Va.,  to  Powellton.  W.  Va.,  Inclusive I 

Mucklow,  W.  Va..  to  Mahan.  W.  Va.,  inclusive ( 

Pine  Grove,  W.  Va.,  to  South  Carbon,  W.  Va.,  inclusive 

Kelleys.  W.  Va.,  to  Lc^an,  W.  Va.,  faidusive I 

Logan  Planing  Mills,  W.  Va.,  to  End  of  Line,  W.  Va.,  inclosiye... 

Bruce,  Kv.,  to  Carter,  Ky.,  inclusive 

ITaxall,  va.,  to  Tyree,  Va.,  inclusive 

Reusins,  Va.,  to  Iron  Gate,  Va..  inclusive 

Xew  Canton,  Va.,  to  Rosney,  Va.,  inclusive 

Boilin?  Springs,  Va..  to  Ii^smont,  Va.,  inclusive 

Buffalo,  Va.,  to  Lexington,  Va.,  inclusive 

Whitten,  Va.,  to  New  Castle,  Va. ,  inclasive 

Hatfield,  Ky.,  to  Wh itehou.se LjCy.,  inclusive 

River,  Ky..  to  Klkhom  City,  Ky.,  Inclusive 

Strait  Creek  Junction.  Ky..  to  Lexin*!tx>n,  Ky.,  inclusive 

Wolfplt,  Ky.,  to  Beiaow,  Ky.,  inclusive 

Gatewood,  Ky.,  to  Bothwell,  Ky.,  inclusive 

Ruk  5.— Virginian  Rv.  stations  specified  in  Virginian  Ry.  tariffs 
I.  C.  C.  Nos.  260  ana  268,  supplements  thereto  and  reissues  thereof. 


8  to  227,  inclusive . . 

228  to  230,  inclusive. 

231  to  245,  inclusive. 

246  to  331,  inclusive. 
332 

333  to  336i  inclusive'. 


338  to  345,  inclusive. 
346  to  389,  inclusive. 


390  to  394,  inclusive. 
395  to  412,  inclusive. 


413  to  425,  inclusive. 
426  to  433,  inclusive. 


445  to  451,  inclusive 

452 

453  to  464, 
465  to  471, 
472  to  476, 
477  to  492, 
493  to  522. 
523  to  653, 


inclusive, 
inclusive, 
inclusive, 
hiclusive. 
inclusive, 
inclusive. 


554  to  565,  inclusive. 
FM  to  ttSO,  inclusive. 
G32  to  671,  inclusive. 
ft72  to  688,  Inclusive. 
( 89  to  ^'91 ,  inclusive. 
e92  to  C98,  inclusive. 
C90  to  710,  inclusive. 
711  to  738,  inclasive. 


739  to  800,  inclusive. 
802  (o  813,  inclusive. 


AUow. 

anoe  in 

cents 

per  100 

pounds. 


3 

3** 

J» 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

n 
n 


Rule  6. — ^Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co.  landings;  Virginia  Navigation  Co.  landings. 
As  specified  in  tariffs  named  below,  supplements  thereto,  and  reissues  thereof. 


Location. 


James  River. 
East  River... 
North  River. 
Severn  River 
Ware  River.. 


Old  Dominion  Steam- 
ship Co.  No. 


I.  C.  C.  No.642 

VI.  C.  C.  No.  518 


.Allowance 
in  cents  per 
100  poundi. 


3 
3 


RULES  OOVERiaNO  ALLOWANCE  ON  SUGAR  FOR  DELIVERT  TO  PIER  25,  NORTH  RIYBR, 
NEW   YORK,    N.    T.,    WHEN   CONSIGNED  TO   WESTERN   POINTS   DESCRIBED   BELOW. 

Rule  1. — On  shipments  of  sugar  an  allowance  of  4jt  cents  per  100  pounds  will  be  paid 
for  the  delivery  thereof  to  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co.  at  Pier  26,  North  River, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  when  originating  at  points  definea  in  Rule  2  and  consigned  to 
western  points  defined  in  Rule  3. 

Points  oforiffin, 

• 

WRule  t. — ^Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Edgewater,  N.  J,;  Jeroey  City,  N.  J.;  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y.;  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.;  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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Rule  S. — ManplLb  (.pffa|Mr  or  k»  b€i»*3nii  .  Tenn.;  XadkTine*  Tom.:  I^ucah,  Ky., 
mnd  all  points  of  desditttioii  mned  in  tlie  iollovng  tanfis,  sappkanaLXB  thereto,  and 


Tix: 


X«u  arine«r  tarifL  lamed  ^  j—  I.  C.  C.  No. 


^  J- SelsBMO.  ^ent 51 

C«iti»l  Fm^ht  Aamnatinn _ ic 21 

CokndocanJT ..  .     ..  .:: 44 

Lo<ii5aii»-TeT&rk«m  ttrrff -io « 

Okisboma  tarjr t.. « 

TianaconrjiaiLal  FrcHZfit  Bona R.  K.  *.orm:-.is,  »i?mt 32S 

Do .*•> 92> 

...             •'•.J  3<tl«'uaa-  ag^nf -17 


mrLsa  goteksoxg  psks  uevmAGK  ox  leaf  tobacco  axd  allowaxcz  betond 

WATER  FK03CT  AT  JEESBT  CRT,   X.  I.,  TO  WAEEHOUSES  IX  JES8ET  CXXT,   X.  J. 

On  leaf  tobacco,  in  cases,  tieice?.  or  hoii^eaib,  any  quantity,  frun  Cincinnati, 


i/n  leu  looacco.  tn  cases,  tioces.  or  noiiaieaiB,  any  quantity,  m»n  «.incimt 
Ohio;  Covington,  Ky.;  Lexin^on,  Ky.:  L.  A  E.  JnnctiDn,  iy.:  LoiusriDe,  Ky.;  N( 
port,  Ky.;  Winchester.  Ky.,  moving  via  Chesapeake  &.  Ohio  Ry. 

The  Old  DominiMi  Steamship  Co.  vill  lifditer  free  of  dmge  to  Clipper  or  omsigTiee 
from  Pier  26,  North  River.  Xew  York,  N.  Y.,  to  pien  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  will 
allow  2  cents  per  hundred  pocnds  for  the  drayage  thereof  from  piers'  in  Jersey  City  to 
wardioaBes  in  Jeney  City.  N.  J. 

Note. — In  dividmg,  3  cents  per  hundred  pounds  li^terage  and  2  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  diayage  must  be  allowed  on  billing  and  remainder  profated  to  New  York. 

Fedekal  Sugas  Refixixo  Co^ 

Ntv  Fort,  Juhi  t9, 1911. 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Haeowick,  Ckairman^ 

House  of  Rtpre$enimtize»,  ITodbni^on,  D.  C 

Sir:  I  beg  to  supplement  my  testimony  before  vour  committee  as  follows: 

Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  wa^  incorporated  lune  18.  1902,  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  On  July  2,  1902,  the  certificate  of  incwpo- 
lation  was  amenaed  to  make  the  capital  stock  $50,000,000,  of  whidi  125.000,000  was 
preferred  and  $25,000,000  was  common.  On  August  19,  1902,  the  certificate  of  incor- 
poration was  amended  so  as  to  make  the  pi  ef erred  stock  $20,000,000,  and  the  common 
stock  $30,000,000.  On  February  18,  1905,  the  certificate  of  incorpontion  was  again 
amended  to  reduce  the  preferred  stock  to  $10,000,000.  and  the  common  stock  to 
$15,000,000. 

On  May  3,  1907,  Federal  Sugar  Refiiditf  Co.  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  with  the  consent  of  the  Jersey  corporation  of  the  same  name. 
The  capital  stock  of  this  New  York  corporation  was  $10,000,000,  connstimr  of  $3,322,800 
preferred  slock  and  $6,677,200  common  stock,  these  being  the  amounts  of  the  preferred 
and  common  stock  of  the  Jersey  corporation  then  outstanding. 

The  New  York  corporation  exchanged  its  stock  share  for  share  for  the  stock  of  the 
Jersey  corpoiation,  and  took  over  all  the  aasets  and  the  liabilities  of  the  latter  com* 
pany,  whidi  was  then  diasohred. 

Following  are  the  amounts  of  beet  sugars  consumed  bv  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.: 
In  1902,  5,394  tons;  1903,  2,004  tons;  1904,  4.501  tons:  1905.  1.999  tons;  1906.  33,392 
tons;  1907,  1.000  Vods:  1906.  35,397  tons. 

With  regud  to  the  losses  on  the  sugar  sent  to  the  Furific  coast  in  the  summer  of  1910, 
p^  steamdbip  JLyra,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  figures,  since  we  have  not  closed 
up  the  account,  but  are  holding  it  open  on  account  of  certain  litieation  regarding  the 
freij^t  and  other  matters.  The  loss  will  be  more  than  $75,000  ana  less  tium  $100,000, 
which  figures  I  trust  will  satisf>'  the  purposes  of  your  investigation.  As  for  the  sale 
of  those  sugars  by  months,  I  have  had  to  send  to  San  Francisco  to  get  those  figures,  as 
the  records  are  out  there. 

Referring  to  the  prices  of  raw  and  refined  pugar  in  London  and  Hamburg  from  the 
year  1885  to  1910.  wnich  your  committee  desires,  1  have  been  unable  to  obtain  accurate 
figures  here  and  have  sent  to  London  to  secure  them. 
I  am,  yours,  respectfully, 

C.  N.  Sfrecesub. 
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The  American  Sugab  Refining  Co., 

Boston  J  June  i4t  1911, 
Thomas  W.  Hardwick,  Esq., 

Chairman  Sttgar  Investigating  Committee, 

Washingtonf  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  time  of  my  recent  examination  by  your  committee  I  was  asked 
to  furnish  certain  information  in  regard  to  the  Bay  State  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

I  can  find  no  trace  of  any  books  of  this  company,  with  the  exception  of  one  copy 
book  containing  the  monthly  operations  for  tne  year  1888,  when  the  refinery  was 
operated  by  the  trustees. 

The  meltings  were  continued  through  October,  1888,  after  which  time  the  plant 
was  shut  down,  and  its  machinery  transferred  to  other  going  refineries. 

I  find  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bay  State  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  $450,000,  and  that 
the  plant  stood  debited  upon  the  books  of  the  company  with  the  same  amount, 
$450,000,  which  represented  original  cost.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  an  *' improve- 
ment account,"  amounting  to  $117,411,  making  the  total  book  value,  representing 
cost,  $567,411. 

The  melting  capacity  of  the  house  was  350,000  pounds  per  day. 

I  am  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  cost  of  construction,  but  such  figures  as  I  can 
gather  from  experts,  would  indicate  that  the  cost  of  replacing  such  a  plant  in  a  desir- 
able location  to-day,  real  estate  included,  would  be  approximately  $700,000. 

By  the  books  of  E.  Atkins  &  Co.,  who  were  stockholders  in  the  Bay  State  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  I  find  that  that  firm,  which  was  composed  of  three  members,  I  being  a 
junior  partner,  owned  2,785  shares  of  the  Bay  State  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  stock  tor 
which  they  received  at  par  value  in  trust  certificates,  $552,358.33,  being  twenty- 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  forty-five  hundredths  of  $892,500.  I  find  the  allot- 
ment to  the  Bay  State  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  $1,050,000,  less  15  percent.  $157,500,  or 
$892,500.  The  15  per  cent  appears  to  have  been  held  in  the  treasury  of  the  trustees 
and,  I  understand,  was  used  for  cash  requirements,  in  purchase  of  supplies,  etc., 
but  of  this  I  find  no  record. 

I  find  that  E.  Atkins  &  Co.  sold  during  the  years  1889  and  1890  some  2,100  trust 
certificates,  at  prices  ranging  from  $99  down  to  $76  per  share.  Part  of  these  were 
afterwards  repurchased. 

Of  the  balance  of  the  stock  of  the  Bay  State  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  greater  part 
was  held  by  my  father,  Elisha  Atkins;  who  died  in  1888.  This  stock  was  exchanged 
for  trust  certificates  at  the  same  rate  as  mentioned  above,  which,  upon  his  deaUi, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  executors. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Edwin  F.  Atkins. 


The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 

New  Yorkf  July  U,  1911. 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick, 

Chairman  House  Sugar  Investigating  Committee, 

Washington  y  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  my  letter  to  you  of  June  24  last,  and  in  continuation  of  the 
same,  I  beg  to  mention  the  following  additional  points  referred  to  in  my  testimony: 

Pages  21  and  25. — As  to  the  percentage  of  the  refined  sugar  produced  or  controlled 
by  the  plants  which  were  taken  into  the  trust  in  1887,  I  have  no  means  of  answering 
accurately.  It  is  not  a  question  of  refreshing  my  recollection,  for  I  never  knew, 
and  I  know  of  no  records  from  which  now  the  information  can  be  obtained.  I  call 
your  attention,  however,  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  E.  C.  Knight 
Co.  et  al.  (60  Fed.,  306,  affirmed  156  U.  S.,  1),  the  circuit  court  found  as  facts,  and 
their  findings  were  expressly  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  prior  to  March, 
1892,  the  four  Philadelphia  rennenes  (to  wit,  the  Franklin,  the  E.  C.  Knight,  the 
Spreckels,  and  the  Delaware  Sugar  House)  "produced  about  33  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  sugar  refined  in  the  United  States^';  that  the  Revere  Co.,  of  Boston,  pro- 
duced '^ about  2  per  cent  of  the  amount  refined  in  this  country.''  From  this  it  appears 
that  prior  to  March,  1892,  the  companies  in  the  trust,  which  at  that  time  included  the 
American  Sugar  Refinery  of  California,  produced  only  65  per  cent  of  the  refined 
sugar  in  the  United  States.  As  the  Calitornia  company  mentioned  was  not  one  of 
the  17  plants  taken  in  in  1887,  it  would  appear  that  in  that  year  the  percentage  must 
have  been  still  less. 

Page  26. — ^The  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  have  been  7  per  cent  annually 
from  1891  to  date;  those  on  the  common  stock  have  been  as  follows,  viz,  1891,  8  per 
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cent;  1892,  9  per  cent;  1893,  22  per  cent;  1894  to  1899,  12  per  cent  annually;  1900, 
6i  per  cent;  1901  to  1910,  7  per  cent  ^annually. 

PagtB  SI  and  S2. — ^The  percentage  of  trust  certificates  reserved  as  treasury  stock  was 
apparently  15  per  cent.  (See  my  letter  of  June  24, 1911.)  I  have  no  knowledge,  and 
I  do  not  know  and  never  did  know,  what  became  of  these  treasury  stock  certificates. 

Page  SO. — I  understand  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
for  the  year  1909  are  asked  for.  The  following  table  shows  the  net  earnings,  before 
paying  dividends,  to  have  been  $4,909,101.11,  to  wit: 

Gross  earnings $10,823,869.39 

Leas  for  depreciation $1,284,281.96 

Set  aside  to  cover  claims  and  litigation 500, 000. 00 

1, 784, 281.  96 

9, 039, 587.  43 
Less  paid  in  settlement  of  suits  against  company 4, 135, 486. 32 

Net  earnings 4,904,101.11 

Dividends  at  7  per  cen  t 6, 299, 951. 00 

Deficit 1,395,849.89 

Page  109. — My  information  is  that  the  stock  of  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  held 
by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  was  at  the  last  stockholders'  meetmg  of  the 
fonner  company  voted  by  the  secretaiy  of  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Page  111. — !baltimore  sugar  Refining  Co.:  The  minutes  of  the  board  of  directors, 
under  date  of  October  16,  1891,  contain  the  following: 

'*The  treasurer  reported  that  it  was  probably  feasiole  to  purchase  4,000  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  which,  together  with  1,570  shares 
owned  by  the  Messrs.  Havemeyer,  would  give  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  that  corporation. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  stated  tiiat  he  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Havemeyer  had  purcnased  in 
March  last  and  subsequently,  small  lots  of  the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  corporation  at 
prices  varying  from  108  to  110  and  that  they  were  willing  to  turn  over  such  stock  to 
this  company  at  cost  including  interest  and  commissions  paid,  if  the  company  desired- 
to  acquire  it,  in  order  to  make  a  majority. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Magoun,  seconded  oy  Mr.  Dick,  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to 
purchase  not  to  exceed  5,600  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
at  a  cost  of  $110  per  share  and  commissions,  the  purchase  to  include  1,570  shares  now 
owned  by  Messrs.  H.  O.  and  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  at  a  cost  of  $181,818.68,  as  of  October 
12,  1891.    The  resolution  was  adopted,  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  not  voting.'' 

The  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  October  20,  1891,  contain  the  following: 

"The  treasurer  reported  that  the  purchase  of  a  majority  interest  in  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Co.  authorized  at  the  last  meeting  could  probably  be 
consummated  on  condition  that  the  stock  of  said  company  shall  be  increased  to 
$1,300,000.  the  increase  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  increasing  the 
ca«icity  of  the  refinery. 

On  motion,  the  purcnase  was  authorized  on  this  basis,  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  agreeing  to  suoscribe  for  its  pro  rata  of  the  new  stock." 

The  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  December  8,  1891,  contain  the  followincj: 

"The  treasurer  reported  further  purchases  of  the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  Refinery 
of  540  shares  at  par,  making  a  total  of  6,397  shares.         • 

"On  motion,  tne  report  was  accepted  and  the  purchase  approved,  and  the  treasurer 
was  authorized  to  increase  the  purchases  to  a  total  of  6,600  shares." 

No  copy  of  the  agreement  asKed  for  on  page  111  of  the  testimony,  if  any  such  there 
ever  was,  can  be  found. 

The  books  of  account  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  show  that  the  company 
paid  $1,812,138.95  for  13,000  shares  of  common  stock  and  6,500  shares  of  preferred 
stork  of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

I  inclose  also  tables  showing  for  the  years  1904  to  1910,  inclusive,  the  various  infor- 
mation which  I  understand  to  be  reouired  at  page  164  of  the  minutes. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  tact  that  tne  nreateet  difference  in  parity  between 
Cuba  centrifu^ls,  as  quoted  in  New  York,  and  Hamburg  beets^  of  e^ual  dates,  will 
be  found  during  the  period  of  the  heaviest  receipts  of  sugar,  either  m  the  Atlantic 
ports  or  in  Cuban  ports,  and  that  this  difference  of  parity,  as  a  rule,  diminished  as 
flie  receipts  of  sugar  fell  off  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Edwin  F.  Atkins. 
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Stigar  potations. 
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^ 

4T 

S.  JU 

!» 

.« 

a> 

4.5a 

X^ 

.« 

..9 

dcpc     1 

4)5 

3.  « 

.« 

•J7 

2r 

4.45 

L«o 

:« 

236 

U\ 

4i6 

X« 

1.  )5 

-« 

Kv. 

5 

4.75 

X« 

« 

♦•• 

4)5 

x« 

L« 

.09 

12 

4.<K 

4.15 

.« 

-  ^* 

^ 

4« 

X* 

.«• 

-13 

19 

5l«I6 

4.125 

.-ss 

.205 

■:«t    I 

496 

x« 

.97 

-01 

2B 

5L25 

4.x 

.« 

.'H 

* 

4')o 

x« 

.'ST 

.02 

Apr. 

3 

.125 

4« 

.« 

.H 

15 

4<<5 

X)l» 

.« 

-13 

» 

jl2S 

4JB 

.« 

.J7 

■»* 

473 

4<i4 

.71 

.15 

Ifi 

5.3S 

4.JB 

.« 

■•-• 

3 

4^ 

XJ» 

-S' 

.U 

23 

5.35 

4e 

.« 

.« 

9av.     3 

4-5 

X96 

.SO 

-19 

30 

5l35 

4.« 

.s 

.« 

12 

4*10 

X9t 

.«6 

-22 

M«r 

7 

5.15 

415 

.79 

-U 

19 

455 

X9* 

.«L 

.22 

14 

5L.15 

4Ji 

.« 

.« 

25 

4S5 

XM 

.«! 

.28 

21 

5LJ5 

424 

LU 

1*% 

Dm,     3 

455 

X« 

.& 

.23 

3i 

5.20 

427 

.B 

'n 

£0 

455 

X« 

.» 

.25 

JiHM 

4 

5.20 

4M 

.44 

.« 

17 

4'iO 

xn- 

.83 

.34 

U 

5.20 

4« 

.«! 

.40 

23 

450 

X70 

.80 

-ti 

IS 

5.25 

4.11 

.M 

.02 

39 

459 

Xa7 

.83 

.« 

25 

5.25 
&25 
5.25 

425 
4» 
43B 

L« 

Joir 

3 
9 

A,«^. 

5l«6 

4»S 

.809' 

te. 

3 

44Z 

X5f 

L« 

tt.39 

Si^    U 

473 

X835 

QLil5 

9Lt« 

19 

459 

X.3i 

.94 

.29 

w 

475 

xss 

-915 

.389 

17 

4«Z 

X59 

X12 

.M 

s 

470 

X94 

-7« 

.W 

21 

40 

X« 

LQ 

.30 

^ny     I 

4d6 

X9I 

.n 

.10 

31 

4« 

X« 

LIT 

.S 

8 

486 

X9« 

-71 

.to 

Feb. 

4 

459. 

x« 

L« 

.« 

15 

465 

X89 

.79 

.15 

14 

45S  ' 

XA 

LI3 

.« 

32 

4<5 

X89 

-79 

.29 

31 

455 

x» 

LI7 

.« 

39 

465 

X9B 

,73 

.17 

29' 

455  . 

x« 

LQ 

.40 

SaB4    5 

4<5 

X9B 

.TS 

.29 

Mar. 

4 

455  J 

X51 

L94 

.39 

13 

486 

X96 

-70 

.19 

14 

49  1 

X59 

LQfi 

.41 

19 

4«5 

X96 

.79 

.14 

31 

455  L 

X5I 

L« 

.41 

» 

485 

X96 

-TO 

.19 

39 

455  • 

x.» 

•or 

.35 

Oct.      3 

485 

X96 

-79 

.99 

Apr. 

4 

456  . 

Xfl 

.M 

.32 

lA 

465 

X96 

.70 

.89 

11 

4fi  . 

X735 

.915 

.196 

17 

486 

X9e 

.75 

.09 

U 

4C6  : 

X7« 

.886 

.215 

24 

485 

X99 

.75 

.89 

25 

489 

X7J 

.87 

.25 

31 

486 

X99 

.75 

.89 

Iis7 

3 

499 

X7V 

.835 

.225 

Not.    7 

486 

X80 

.75 

.08 

9 

479 

xo 

.K 

.30 

?              14 

480 

X80 

.89 

.» 

U 

496 

x« 

.99 

.21 

21 

480 

X70 

.90 

.29 

23 

4.96 

X93 

.98 

.17 

27 

480 

X835 

.9:5 

.309 

20 

4% 

X«9 

.95 

.21 

Dtc     5 

455 

X«SS 

.905 

.335 

Jnoe 

ft 

485  , 

X94 

1.91 

.25 

t? 

455 

X:fi 

.70 

.19 

U 

485  . 

X73 

LI2 

.31 

1- 

453 

X»    ' 

.79 

.19 

29- 

485 : 

xn 

X14 

.J2 

35. 

455 

X86 

.79 

.22 

27  . 

3. 

4§S 

486 

X875 
X83S 

.973 
LG15 

-I<S 

.160 

r»ir 

.A«n». 

485 

XTS^ 

897 

••»%•««*«« 
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AMERICAN   SUGAR   REFiyiNO   CO. 


Sugar  qtu>tation9 — Continued. 

1900. 


Cubnn 

1 

Cuban 

centrifu- 

' centrifu- 

Dates. 

Qianu^ 
lated 
(net 

Cuban 
centrifu- 
gals 96° 
(duty 
paidj. 

Mari^in 
between 
raw  and 

gals 

below 

parity 

;  of  Europe, 

1 
Dates. 

Granu- 
lated 

(net 

Cuban 
centrifu- 
gals 9(>^ 

Margin 
between 
raw  and 

gals 

below 

parity  of 

EUTDpO, 

cash). 

rrilned. 

agninst 
3«  cents 

cash). 

reOned. 

againi^t 
34c«nts 

differ- 

difTer- 

_ 
CenU, 

ential. 
Cents. 



CtnU, 

ential. 

CcnU. 

Cents, 

Genu, 

CenU. 

Cents. 

Jan. 

4 

4.45 

3.625 

a825 

0.075 

July 

12 

4.55 

3.72 

0.83 

0.02 

U 

4.55 

3.75 

.70 

-f-.04 

19 

4.45 

3.72 

.73 

.04 

18 

4.35 

3.625 

.725 

.085 

26 

4.65 

3.75 

.90 

.03 

25 

4.35 

3.56 

.79 

.15 

Aug. 

2 

4.65 

3.80 

.85 

.04 

Feb. 

1 

4.35 

3.50 

.85 

.17    , 

9 

4.75 

3.875 

.875 

.035 

8 

4.35 

3.36 

.99 

.30 

16 

4.75 

3.875 

.875 

-h.006 

15 

4.30 

3.36 

.94 

.31 

' 

23 

4.65 

3.94 

.71 

.01 

21 

4.30 

3.36 

.94 

.33 

30 

4.65 

4.00 

.65 

+.02 

Mar. 

1 

4.35 

3.30 

.96 

.32 

Sept. 

6 

4.65 

4.00 

.65 

.00 

8 

4.45 

3.44 

1.01 

.29 

13 

4.75    ' 

4.00 

.66 

.02 

15 

4.45 

3.52 

.93 

.25 

20 

4.75 

4.00 

.66 

+.10 

22 

4.45 

>      3.56 

.80 

.21 

27 

i.75 

4.06 

.60 

.01 

29 

4.45 

3.50 

.95 

.24 

Oct. 

4 

4.55 

4.00 

.55 

+.07 

Apr. 

5 

4.55 

3.55 

1.00 

.21 

11 

4.65 

4.00 

.65 

+.01 

12 

4.45 

3.48 

.97 

.29 

18 

4.65 

4.00 

.65 

+.04 

19 

4.40 

3.42 

.98 

.34 

25 

4.65 

4.00 

.65 

+.15 

26 

4.30 

3.375 

.925 

.366 

,  Nov. 

11 

4.55    , 

3.88 

.67 

-I-.08 

May 

3 

4.40 

3.48 

.92 

.22 

8 

4.55 

3.81 

.74 

.03 

10 

4.45 

3.48 

.97 

.21 

12 

4.55 

3.81 

.74 

.01 

17 

4.35 

3.42 

.93 

.24 

22 

4.55 

3.81 

.74 

.03 

24 

4.35 

3.42 

.93 

.10 

1 

28 

4.55 

3.84 

.71 

.04 

31 

4.35 

3.45 

.90 

.22 

Dec. 

6 

4.62 

3.84 

.78 

.07 

Jane 

7 

4.45 

3.47 

.98 

.17 

13 

i.62 

3.875 

.745 

+.025 

14 

4.45 

3.50 

.95 

.20 

20 

4.62    . 

3.875 

.745 

+.035 

21 

4.45 

3.50 

.95 

.20 

■ 

27 

4.62    ; 

3.58 

1.04 

.29 

28 
5 

4.45 
4.55 

3.61 
3.75 

.84 
.80 

.09 
+.01 

1 

rJuly 

.  Average. 

1 

4.516  1 

3.60 

.826 

w 

1905. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


5 
12 
19  • 
26  ' 

2  ■ 

9 

16! 
23  • 

2 

9 
16 
23 
30 

6 
13 
20 
27 

4 
11 
18 
25 

1 

8 
15 
22 
29 

& 


5.70 

4.875 

a8S5 

5.80 

5.06 

.74 

5.90 

5.24 

.66 

6.00 

5.25 

.75 

6.00 

5.35 

.75 

5.90 

4.94 

.96 

5.90 

4.04 

.96 

5.90 

&06 

.84 

5.90 

5.125 

.775 

5.90 

5.06 

.84 

5.90 

4.88 

1.02 

5.90 

4.84 

1.06 

5.90 

4.81 

1.09 

5.90 

4.94 

.96 

5.90 

4.88 

1.02 

5.90 

4.72 

1.18 

5.90 

4.625 

i.r5 

5.90 

4.625 

1.275 

5.70 

4..'i0 

1.20 

5.50 

434 

1.16 

5.60 

4.375 

1.225 

5.60 

4.375 

1.225 

5.60 

4.375 

1.225 

5.60 

426 

1.35 

5.35 

4  31 

1.04 

5  25 

425 

1.00 

5.25 

410 

1.06 

a3S5 
.36 
.25 
.16 
.10 
.31 
.29 
.23 

.ai>5 

.16 

.24 

.24 

.30 

.15 

.11 

.03 

.OO.*) 

.085 

.04 

.09 

.225 

.135 

.165 

.25 

.20 

.11 

.12 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


o«t. 


Nov. 


Doe. 


It 

20 
27 

3 
10 
17 
24 
31 

7 
14 
21 
28 

5 
12 
19 
25 

2 

9 
16 
23 
29 

7 
14 
21 


Average. 


5.16 
6.05 
490 
5i05 
&U) 
&10 
6.10 
6.00 
6.00 
490 
466 
465 
465 
465 
445 
445 
435 
435 
436 
445 
446 
446 
446 
446 
446 

6.347 


400 

400 

406 

406 

4125 

4125 

400 

400 

400 

3.875 

3.625 

369 

3.61 

3.625 

3.58 

3.50 

350 

3.44 

3  44 

8.66 

3.56 

3.66 

3.625 

3625 

3.625 

4367 


1.18 

1.05 

.84 

.  w 

.075 
.075 
1.10 
1.00 
1.00 
1.026 
1.025 
.86 
.94 
.925 
.87 
96 
.86 
.01 
.01 
.90 
.89 
.89 
.826 


98 


0.04 
.33 
.29 
.08 
.065 
+  .055 
+  .07 
+  .19 
+  .19 
+1.05 
.166 
.12 
.21 
.195 
.16 
.23 
.17 
.22 
.27 
.21 
.17 
.17 
.065 
.066 
.066 


AMBBXCAS  SUGAB  BBETSUSG  CO. 
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Sugar  qttatationt — Conturaod. 

X9Mw 


1 
1 

Cuban 

t 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

j    Cuban 

1 

i 

centrifu* 

1 

1 

1 

1  centhfti- 

IM 

tflS. 

1 

Grann-  | 

1     luted    1 

t      (nut 

paid).      ™^^«»*-  :   1 

I 

gals 
below 
parity 
Europe 

li 

GzanU' 

1   Cuban 

1  centrifu 
gals'ih* 
(duty 
1    paid). 

1     sni» 

Margin  '    below 
between    parity  of 
raw  and  '  Rurope, 

cash).    1 

1 

gainst 
ft  cants 

1  . 

cash). 

1 

refined,  i   afraiast 
34  cents 

'     ( 

liffer- 

1 

(iiffep- 

1 

1 

1 

t 

mtial. 
Cent*. 

1 
_  I 

I 

CenU. 

1 

1     Ctnta, 

entiaL 

'     Cenig.    • 

;           1 

1    CenU. 

Omu. 

J^BO. 

7 

436  ! 

X47 

a89  1 

a28 

i   July    14        4  86 

3.94 

0191      i          0.1!9 

14 

436 

3.3S 

1.01     1 

.37 

i; 

21  1      486 

3.94 

.91                  .12 

21 

1          436  1 

3.31 

1.05    1 

.38 

1 

28  1      495 

3.94 

1.01                  .12 

28 

426  1 

3.31 

.96 

.32 

l|  \nz.     4  1      5.00 

i      406 

.94                  .09 

Vlri>. 

4 

!          426 

3.36 

.91 

.33 

11 

11         5.00 

i      4L25 

.875                .OW 

11 

426 

3.36 

.91 

.29 

18  !      496 

1      4  25 

.70              +.03 

18 

!          426 

3.36 

.91 

.33 

!i 

26  1      496 

1      425 

.70              +.01 

25 

'          426 

x;j8 

.88    . 

.31 

I  Sept.     1        5.00 

431 

.«      ,        +.03 

Ibr. 

3 

4  31 

3.44 

.87 

.29 

II 

8        5.00 

1      431 

.69              +.03 

10 

'          441 

.3.44 

.37 

.29 

1 

15         495 

{      431 

1        .64              +.06 

17 

450 

3.50    . 

LOO 

.25 

22  !      495 

425 

.70                  .08 

24 

4  50 

3.(10 

.90 

.19 

j 

29        5.00 

1      4  31 

.60                  .07 

31 

450 

3.tf7 

.83 

.13 

Oct 

.      6         490 

1      429 

.61      1            .08 

Apr. 

* 

4  50 

.l.«T 

.83 

.12 

1 

13  t      490 

425 

.66      ,            .04 

14 

440 

3-ai 

.79 

.18 

1 

20         480 

425 

.56      '            .10 

1 

21 

440 

3.54 

.86 

.28 

1 

27  !      480 

422 

.58      1            .13 

m 

m 

28 

455 

3.70 

•85    , 

.18 

1  Xov.     3  i      6.0O 

4  41 

.59                 .27 

Ukt 

5 

4  55  ; 

3.73 

.82 

.16 

10        5.26 

'      441 

.94      1           .46 

12 

45a 

3.75 

.80 

.21 

r 

17        5.  .30 

!      4625 

.675    ,            .496 

19 

475  • 

3.88    ' 

.87    , 

.11 

23  .      5.30 

'      475 

.56      1            .29 

26 

480 

3.96 

.85    ' 

.06 

Dec 

.      1         5.30 

475 

.56      1            .20 

Jane 

2 

4W 

3.96 

.86    ' 

.02 

1 

8        5.40 

475 

.66                  .33 

9 

475 

3.875  ; 

.875 

.065 

15  1      5.50 

4.875 

.625    1            .115 

16 

475 

.1.84 

.91 

.07 

2         5.50 

4875 

.625    ,            .125 

23 

475 

3.94 

.81 

.02 

1 

29         5.60 

4875 

^       .725 

.186 

30 

i 

475 
486, 

3.94 
3.94 

.81 

.91 

1 

.06 
.07 

■1 

1 

^ 

Ivif 

Arrange.        47B37        3.9B3B 

.7998 



1810. 

1 

1                                            1 

Require-  ' 

Balowpar- 

i> 

^^t..t^       ments  of       Receipts 

I>ste. 

HamJbarg 

hmia 
vstBriing). 

'      beets 
(stBling), 
parity 

Cubao 
oeotrifti- 

gal  (finty 
pidd). 

'      ityof 
Eorape 
'    againstSft 
'   ccnticfi^ 

cui«i    SiSSS     K?^^      H?^ 

wii^       AM««n^        states            from 
r^V         ^?^       refinariaa  1     intedor 
(tSsI        riiownby,      ports 

NmrToriL 

CaraBtiaL 

■ 

' 

(toos).     ' 

Jan. 

6 

12L9 

4n 

402 

' 

0.60 

1 
2.67 

5,977 

15,166  '           21,000 

13 

t3w3 

4.82 

4.11 

.n 

2.76 

33,646 

20,836  ,           32,000 

20 

12: 9{ 

472 

406 

.64 

2.73 

33,922 

28,060              47,900 

27 

12.10i 

4.73 

408 

1 

.65 

2.T3 

54,303 

38»060|           57,000 

Feb. 

3 

12.  Hi 

475 

417 

.58 

2.82    ' 

57,365 

39,060  ,           70,000 

10 

13 

4.78 

411 

.65 

2.76 

67,761 

40,000             74,0UO 

17 

13. 5i 

486 

420 

.66 

2.86    ' 

67,375 

40,000  1            74,000 

24 

13.101 

496 

436 

.59 

3.01 

47,390 

40,000             68,000 

MSr. 

3 

14  Sf^ 

5.08 

4.39 

.60 

3.04 

66,684 

43,000  <           63,000 

10 

1441 
146) 

5.66 

436 

1 

.70 

3.01 

68,263 

43,000  ■           61,000 

17 

5.11 

4.36 

«75 

3.01 

57,304 

43>000             58,960 

23 

147$ 

5.12 

436 

.76 

3.01 

56,169 

43,000  1           56,000 

31 

149 

5.15 

436 

1 

.79 

3.01 

79,071 

44000  1           55,000 

Apr. 

t 

14  8i 

5.13 

436 

1 

.77 

3.01    , 

75,212 

^,000             54,000 

14 

141 J 

5.01 

436 

.65 

3-01 

30,475 

45,000 

90,000 

21 

146 

5.09 

430 

.79 

2.96    1 

77,563 

48.000 

47,000 

28 

146 

5.09 

430 

1 

.79 

2.96    1 

59,167 

48,000 

43,000 

1^ 

5 

14101 

5.17 

430 

1 

.87 

2.96    1 

38^382 

48.000             42,000 

12 

149! 

5.16 

424 

1 

.92 

2.80 

46,180 

48,000             40,000 

19 

14 IM 
14.1l{ 

5.17 

42ft 

1 

.93 

2.80 

77,060 

59,000             32,069 

'i6 

5.19 

4.27 

1 

.92 

2.92 

57.745 

55.000             24,000 

June 

2 

14  6} 

&11 

424 

1 

.87 

&89 

59,664 

55,000             13, 069 

9 

14  8 

5.13 

424 

. 

.89 

X9» 

37,382 

56,000 

9.000 

16 

142 

5.02 

417 

.85 

X82 

•6,165 

56,000 

9,009 

23 

149 

5il5 

494 

1 

.91 

189    j 

68y30 

52,000 

7.009 

30 

14  KR 

14  ui 

5.17 

430 

1 

.87 

196    1 

30,829 

52,000               6,000 

July 

7 

&19. 

9. ^11 

48 
-OK 

• 

.86 

2Lt8    i 

4^356. 

4^069 

5,009 

2528 


AMEBICAN  SUGAB  BEFINING  GO. 


SugcBT  quotationa — Continued. 
1010— ContJnned. 


Require- 

Date. 

Hamburg 

beets 
(sterling). 

Hamburg 

beets 
(sterling), 

parity 
centrifugal. 

Cuban 
centrifu- 
gal (duty 

paid). 

Below  pai^ 

Ityof 

Europe 

against  34 

cents  dif- 

Cuban 
price 

Receipts 

all  sugars 

Atlantic 

ports 

(tons). 

ments  of 

United 

States 

refineries 

shown  by 

Receipts 
in  Cuba 

from 
interior 

ports 

New  York. 

ferential. 

meltings 

(tons). 

• 

(tons). 

July  14 

149 

6.15 

430 

a85 

2.95 

35,165 

48,000 

6.000 

21 

1410} 

6.17 

436 

.81 

3.01 

47,384 

48,000 

4,000 

28 

148} 

1411} 

1411} 

6.13 

436 

.77 

3.01 

40,072 

47,000 

4,000 

Aug.    4 

6.19 

436 

.83 

3.01 

56,311 

45,000 

4,000 

11 

5.19 

439 

.80 

3.04 

31,861 

45.000 

4,000 

18 

1410 
1411 

5.17 

442 

.75 

3.07 

42,605 

60,000 

4,(XN) 

25 

5.19 

445 

.74 

3.10 

33,906 

50,000 

3,(XN) 

Sept   1 

13.3} 
12.11} 

483 

4  425 

.405 

3.075 

21,131 

50.000 

2,000 

8 

4  75 

436 

.39 

3.01 

37,8£9 

61,000 

2,000 

15 

12.2} 

458 

436 

.22 

3.01 

21,890 

65,000 

2,000 

22 

11.8} 
10.5} 

4  47 

4  24 

.23 

2.80 

28,558 

M,(MX) 

2,000 

29 

420 

405 

.16 

2.70 

31.332 

65,000 

1,000 

Oct     6 

10 

411 

3.95 

.16 

2.(i0 

16,882 

45,000 

None. 

13 

9.6} 

4 

3.90 

.10 

2.55 

39,627 

40,000 

None. 

20 

9.3 

3.93 

3.85 

.06 

2.50 

12,156 

40,000 

None. 

27 

&9i 
&10} 

&ioi 

a84 

3.86 

+.02 

2.51 

25,429 

34,000 

None. 

Nov.    3 

3.85 

3.80 

.05 

2.45 

30,412 

30,000 

None. 

10 

3.85 

3.86 

+.01 

2.51 

7,049 

30,000 

None. 

17 

9.0} 

3.89 

3.90 

+.01 

2.55 

9,678 

25,000 

None. 

23 

9 

&88 

3.90 

+.02 

2.55 

27,046 

25,000 

None. 

Dec.    1 

9 

3.88 

3.93 

+.05 

2.58 

22,145 

25,000 

None. 

8 

9.  Of 

3.89 

405 

+.16 

2.70 

17,892 

30,000 

None. 

15 

9.01 

3.89 

4 

+.11 

2.65 

14,529 

30,000 

None. 

22 

8.10} 

3.85 

3.965 

+.135 

2.635 

10,7(» 

27,000 

None. 

29 

9 

3.88 

3.965 

+.105 

2.635 

23,175 

20,000 

2,000 

1900. 


Jan.     7 

lau 

414 

3.73 

a4i 

Z38 

11,688 

11,000 

13,000 

14 

lai 

414 

3.73 

.41 

2.38 

8,084 

18,000 

20,000 

21 

10. 2| 

415 

3.67 

.48 

2.32 

5,403 

30,000 

29.000 

28 

10.0} 

412 

3.67 

.46 

2.32 

45,067 

30,000 

61,000 

Feb.    4 

10 

411 

3.64 

.47 

2.29 

30,366 

30,000 

65,000 

10 

10 

411 

3.61 

.50 

2.26 

80,371 

30,000 

61,000 

18 

10 

411 

3.61 

.50 

2.26 

64,464 

37,000 

66,  (XX) 

26 

ia2} 

415 

3.735 

.415 

2.386 

76,732 

37,000 

65,000 

Mar.    4 

10.3 

416 

3.736 

.425 

2.385 

60,042 

37.000 

63,0(X) 

11 

ia3i 

418 

3.80 

.38 

2.45 

49,094 

39,000 

68,000 

18 

lao 

4  21 

3.92 

.20 

2.67 

62,110 

39,000 

66,000 

26 

ia6j 

420 

3.92 

.28 

2.57 

34,355 

42.000 

64000 

Apr.    1 

10.4 

419 

3.085 

.205 

2.635 

n.656 

42,000 

61,000 

7 

ia3 

418 

3.985 

.195 

2.635 

09.505 

45,000 

48,000 

15 

10.4 

' 

419 

3.92 

.27 

2.57 

09,7bO 

45,000 

44000 

22 

ia6 

420 

3.86 

.34 

2.61 

62.709 

44,000 

28,000 

29 

ia4 

• 

419 

3.92 

.27 

2.57 

67,376 

44,000 

33,000 

Hay    6 

•    ia3 

4  18 

3.86 

.32 

2.61 

49,616 

50,000 

41,000 

13 

lae 

422 

3.92 

.30 

%ST 

66,418 

50,000 

35,000 

20 

10.7 

424 

3.95 

.29 

2L00 

60,974 

50,000 

26,000 

27 

ia8 

425 

3.92 

.33 

2.o7 

78,937 

52,000 

13,000 

Jane    3 

10.7 

424 

3.89 

.."15 

2.64 

62,353 

62,000 

11,000 

10 

10.6 

422 

3.86 

.36 

2.61 

34,340 

62,000 

6,000 

17 

10.6 

420 

3.92 

.28 

2.67 

34,127 

62,000 

5,000 

24 

10.6 

420 

3.92 

.28 

2.67 

44,166 

50,000 

3,000 

July    1 

10.5 

■ 

420 

3.92 

:§ 

2.57 

56,202 

50,000 

3,000 

8 

10.6 

430 

3.92 

2.67 

48,311 

45,000 

3,000 

15 

10.5 

' 

420 

3.92 

.28 

2.67 

49,196 

60,000 

2,000 

22 

10.5 

420 

3.96 

.25 

2.60 

18,302 

50,000 

2,000 

29 

10.7 

424 

3.986 

.255 

2.636 

27,855 

60,000 

2,000 

Aug.    5 

10.9 

428 

405 

.23 

2.70 

27,854 

60,000 

2,000 

12 

11.2 

4.36 

4.06 

.28 

2.73 

36,347 

60,000 

2,000 

19 

11.8 

447 

411 

.36 

2.76 

48,496 

60,000 

2,000 

26 

11.8 

■ 

447 

411 

.36 

2.76 

33,867 

64,000 

1,000 

Sept.    2 

11.8 

■ 

447 

4.17 

.30 

2.82 

60,434 

54,000 

1,000 

9 

11.9} 

450 

420 

.30 

2.85 

28,757 

48,000 

1,000 

16 

11.9 

4.40 

4.21 

.28 

2.86 

28,928 

53,000 

1,000 

23 

11.8} 

447 

4235 

.236 

2.885 

34,609 

48,000 

1,000 

30 

10.101 

42» 

4236 

.055 

2.886 

26,097 

47,000 

None. 

Oct     7 

11 

432 

4  236 

.085 

2.88S 

43,662 

47,000 

1,000 

14 

11.3} 

439 

427 

.12 

2.02 

18,949 

40,000 

None. 

21 

10.11 

ti 

431 

430 

.01 

2.96 

19,603 

39,000 

None. 
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Beqam- 

D-. 

parity 
miuiliizBi. 

Bfliairpsr> 
Cobaa          itvot 
CBUUifu-       Eorope 

paui  .        cents  JJ^ 

Cuban 

nnce. 

v..  Jt  F. 

Beoeipts 
puts 

r.'nued 

Stata 

rPiiiiiaies 

saown  bv 

inCataa 
from 

intenor 
ports 

^icvYark. 

fiaranxiaL 

irmtinf^ 

Ktaos). 

.u>ns/. 

Oct.  s 

U-S^ 

4.47 

4.30              a 

17 

2.« 

33.:9y 

30.  CU 

None. 

Not.    4 

11.  "H 

4.47 

4.:9) 

17 

2.« 

Iti.  :3iJ 

2!».  ■W 

None. 

11 

12. 2t 

4.38 

4.45 

13 

i.  10 

•2b.  534 

23.  ••• 

Nane. 

IS 

12. 5i 

4.94 

4.42 

»^ 

3.  •7 

23.ili* 

23.  too 

None. 

34 

12.7* 

4.* 

4.16 

32 

J.  n 

11. 'Mi* 

25.  «> 

None. 

D«e.     2 

12. 9* 

4.71 

4. -3 

Jfe 

2.  *H 

17.  H^ 

25.  Mi 

NOIK. 

9 

12.91 

4.67 

4.315 

355 

2.*« 

17.-09 

25.  W 

Nooe. 

16 

12.  .Jf 

4.»t0 

4.17 

43 

2.^2 

2S.-ln 

24.000 

None. 

23 

12.J 

4.59 

4..>2 

57 

I'i7 

11.  ^T"^ 

2D,\n} 

•>.  m 

30 

12. 4i 

4.^ 

4.02 

.60 

2.67 

t>.J^ 

L5.  U) 

15.00i 

UK 

18. 

Jul.     2 

9.  Hi 

4.09 

XSa              a 

.24 

2.50 

22,275 

-25.J0O 

2.100 

9 

9.9f 

4.06 

Z.'H 

i'> 

2.59 

16.261 

24.  JOU 

.^..WO 

16 

9.10i 

4.07 

3.<>2 

.15 

2.57 

15.321 

25.  )«J 

10.  1U0 

23 

9,^ 

4.06 

3.>0 

26 

2.45 

8.225 

25.  M) 

15.  JUO 

3D 

9.Ui 

4.i» 

3.75 

M 

2.40 

21. -127 

25.  in»> 

21.000 

FHk.    6 

10 

4.11 

.3.75 

.:t6 

2.40 

41.523 

"27.'MI0 

40.  WO 

13 

9.10^^ 

4.«J7 

.1.^7 

40 

2..Q 

4fe.i^92 

•28.  mo 

49.000 

30 

9.9f" 

4.06 

iri7 

.S9 

2.152 

42,:tV5 

JO.  w 

56.no 

27 

10.  » 

4.12 

.^.>Sa 

235 

•2.535 

n8,'.V2 

:el  100 

56.100 

Mar.    5 

10.3 

4.16 

Z.>G 

—4 

2.54 

45.  .H6 

35.i«W 

52.  WO 

12 

lfl.»if 

4.22 

4.05 

17 

2.70 

55.:^ 

35.J00 

50.000 

13 

ll.'>« 

4.33 

4.125 

.Jf>5 

2.    .o 

h'2,  :a)7 

.W.ilW 

45.  .WO 

2ft 

11.  4J^ 

4.40 

4.:J6 

04 

3.01 

2>.+42 

40..  100 

40.  WO 

Apr.    2 

11. 4i 

4.40 

4.36 

<>4 

3. 01 

;r."7'» 

40,  nio 

39.  WO 

<l 

11.^ 

4.43 

4.:l6 

'>7 

3.-»l 

.V.  7'h> 

41.  M» 

.r2.'jB0 

lA 

11.  H 

4.47 

4.J6 

.11 

3-01 

•>+..^'.  > 

41.  *•» 

27.  WO 

23 

II- H 

4.50 

4.42 

.08 

3.  T7 

4«. 273 

J9.  omi 

IS. -WO 

30 

11- -H 

4.47 

4.42 

')5 

3.07 

•>5.'*vJ 

.n».  M^^ 

I0.<W0 

Mmr    7 

11- -H 

4.47 

4.36 

.11 

.1.01 

49.224 

41'.  oim 

!».  wo 

14 

11. 5i 

4.42 

4..T6 

.'16 

3  01 

7rt..«i.^ 

U.i»M) 

II.'WO 

21 

11-2^ 

4.  .16 

4.24 

12 

2.'^ 

*r2.  »n 

41.  Ml 

10.  x» 

21 

11.4^ 

4.40 

4.27 

.13 

2.i)2 

42.  .\t=^ 

41.Hli» 

5.  100 

fme    4 

1L2 
11.4 
ILO 

4.36 
4.40 
4.33 

4.36      

3-01 
3.05 

2.96 

;>.  7T2 
19.tH4 
46.227 

41.)MM) 

45.-100 
45,  W) 

4.000 

11 

4.40      

5.080 

IS 

4.31 

02" 

2.  WO 

25 

ILO 
1L5^ 

4.33 

4.25 

.0» 

2.90 

47.634 

43.100 

2.000 

Jaly    2 

4.42 

4.39 

.03 

3.04 

35.795 

45. 'TO 

2,  two 

9 

11.5 

4.42 

4.30 

Oo 

3.04 

37.riS2 

43. 'WO 

2.0W 

16 

11.3 

4.37 

4..% 

01 

3.01 

29.434 

45.<tlO 

i.ooi 

23 

lauH 

4.29 

4.25 

.04 

2.90 

30.725 

45.<NI0 

Xone. 

30 

10. 4i 
Vi.2\ 

4.25 

4.15 

4.25      

2.90 
2.773 

.54. 100 
24.126 

44. '100 
40.000 

None. 

AOB.    6 

4.125 

025' 

None 

13 

laof 

4.12 

4.06 

.04 

2.73 

31.417 

37  mo 

None 

20 

9.lOi 

4.07 

4.«18              +.01 

2.73 

31.600 

17.  wo 

None 

27 

9.ai 

3.98 

3.96 

08 

2.55 

♦1.917 

37.000 

None 

Sept.    3 

9.S| 

4.03 

3.96 

.07 

2.61 

30.417 

38.1)00 

None 

30 

9.6 

X99 

XQO 

.09 

2.55 

56.251 

37. 'X« 

None 

17 

9.9 

4.04 

3.95 

.09 

2.»j0 

38.3»6 

40.000 

None 

24 

10 

4.11 

3.98 

.13 

X63 

38. 'WS 

40.  (WO 

None 

Oct.     1 

9l0 

3.99 

3.98 

.01 

2.63 

46.102 

40.  (WO 

None 

8 

9.6| 

4.00 

3.98 

02 

2.63 

61.140 

45.1  WO 

None 

15 

91 IH 

4.09 

3.96 

.13 

2.61 

19.9S0 

45.0IW 

None 

22 

m.^ 

4.19 

4.04 

15 

2.W 

26.  .342 

45.IW0 

None 

20 

».lli 

4.09 

3.98 

.11 

2.63 

55.550 

45.  (in 

None 

Hot.    S 

I&ll 

4.14 

3.96 

.19 

i60 

36.365 

40.  (WU 

None 

12 

10.3 

4.16 

3.94 

22 

2.59 

25.470 

45.000 

None 

19 

10L3 

4.16 

3.94 

.22 

2.59 

30.. 158 

45.IVW 

None 

25 

1&3 

4.16 

3.94 

.22 

2.59 

22,295 

45.000 

None 

Dec^     3 

10.31 

4.15 

3.99 

.23 

2.57 

29.178 

37.000 

None 

10 

10 

4.11 

3.86 

.25 

X5I 

I4.7'\5 

37.  fWO 

None 

17 

10 

4.11 

3. 7T 

.34 

2.42 

24*  .WV) 

33.000 

None 

21 

IOlOI 

4.12 

3.70 

.42 

X35 

6.096 

33.000 

3.000 

30 

10.3 

4.16 

3.67 

.49 

2.32 

4.362 

22,000 

9.000 

2530 
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1 

i 

Require- 

1 

Date. 

1  Hamburg 

(sterilng).    eeJ?SSSj^J, 
New  York. 

Cuban 
centrifu- 
gal (duty 

Below  par- 
1      ity  of 
■    Europe 
1  af!aln8t34 

Cuban 

Reoeipts 

all  sugars 

Atlantic 

ports 

(tons). 

ments  of 
United 
States 

refineries 

1   Receipts 
inCniMi 

from 
interior 

piiid). 

1  oentRdif- 
,  ferential. 

shown  by 
meltings 

1      ports 
(tons). 

1 

(tons). 

Jan.     3 

8.9] 
8.9 

3.84 

3.66 

1           0.28 

2.21 

23,438 

20,000 

1 

27,000 

10 

3.84 

3.56 

.28 

2.21 

28,119 

27,000 

31.000 

17 

8.9 

3.84 

3.50 

.34 

2.15 

31,855 

37,000 

45,000 

24 

8.» 

3.84 

3.48 

.36 

2.13 

30,829 

28,000 

66,000 

31 

8.7 

3.80 

3.48 

.32 

2.13 

23,992 

28.000 

61,000 

Feb.    7 

8.9 

3.84 

a42 

1             .42 

2.07 

36,524 

28,000 

61.000 

14 

8.1( 

U               3.86 

3.42 

.43 

2.07 

40.727 

35.000 

65.000 

21 

8. 11 J               3.87 

3.88 

.49 

2.03 

60.594 

35,000 

65.000 

28 

9.0                   3.88 

3.42 

.46 

2.07 

63,640 

35,000 

65.000 

Mar.    7 

9.0}                 3.89 

3.51 

.38 

2.16 

54,464 

35,000 

G2.fl00 

14 

9.1                   3.91 

3.50 

1             .41 

2.15 

47,422 

35,000 

60.000 

21 

9.2i                 3.92 

3.51 

.41 

2.16 

63,896 

40.000 

60.000 

28 

9.3                   3.93 

3.58 

.35 

2.23 

33,125 

40.000 

61.000 

Apr.     4 

9.3                   3.93 

3.61 

.32 

2.26 

38,765 

34,000 

60.000 

11 

9.3                   3.93 

3.735 

.195 

2.385 

36,188 

37,000 

39,000 

18 

9.5|                 3.98 
9.5|                 3.98 

3.765 

'             .216 

2.415 

57.620 

39.000 

37,000 

25 

3.73 

.25 

2.38 

76,891 

39,000 

37.UUO 

May    2 

9.6                   3.99 

3.765 

.225 

2.415 

40,808 

39,000 

34.000 

9 

10.0}    ,             4.12 

3.83 

.29 

2.48 

64,787 

41,000 

29.000 

16 

9.10*                4.07 
9.  Hi  1             4.09 

3.86 

.21 

3.61 

46,691 

34,000 

22,000 

23 

3.92 

.17 

2.57 

65.985 

42.000 

16.000 

29 

10.0                   4.11 

3.90 

.21 

2.55 

33,369 

41,000 

10,000 

Jane    6 

9.1U                4.09 

3.84 

1             .25 

2.40 

64,437 

41,000 

7,000 

13 

9.9      1              4.04 

3.73 

-.31 

2.38 

70,439 

43,  (XK) 

4,000 

20 

9.8i                 4.03 

3.71 

.32 

2.36 

42,550 

41,  (XN) 

3.000 

27 

9.9                  4.04 

3.875 

.165 

2.625 

61,632 

45,000 

3,000 

Jaly    3 

9.61                 4.00 
9.5{                 3.98 

3.835 

.165 

2.485 

22,135 

46,000 

1,000 

11 

3.835 

1             .145 

2.485 

14,983 

46,000 

1,000 

18 

9.9                   4.04 

3.835 

.205 

2.485 

19,592 

47,000 

1,000 

25 

9.9                   4.04 

3.94 

.10 

2.59 

13,840 

47,000 

None. 

Aug.    1 

9.9                   4.04 

3.94 

.             .10 

2.69 

16,629 

46,000 

None. 

8 

9.9      1             4.04 

3.94 

.10 

2.59 

31,887 

44,000 

None. 

15 

9.9      !              4.04 

3.89 

•15 

2.64 

27,958 

39,000 

None. 

22 

9.1U                4.09 
9.1U  1             4.00 

3.89 

.20 

2.54 

47,971 

37,000 

None. 

29 

3.92 

.17 

2.57 

40,425 

40,000 

None. 

Sept.    5 

10.3                   4.16 

3.92 

1             -24 

2.57 

35,619 

36,000 

None. 

12 

10                      4.11 

3.95 

.16 

2.60 

18,536 

41,000 

None. 

19 

9.1U  '             4.09 

3.95 

.14 

2.60 

25,397 

41,000 

None. 

26 

10.0                   4.11 

3.05 

.16 

2.60 

30,071 

41,000 

None. 

Oet.     3 

0.9                   4.04 

3.95 

.09 

2.60 

39,660 

41,000 

None. 

10 

9.8i    '             4.03 

3.95 

.08 

2.60 

43.931 

41.000 

None. 

17  i 

9.4^                 3.96 

3.90 

.    .06 

2.55 

16.300 

41,000 

None. 

24, 

9.3                   3.93 

3.90 

.03 

2.65 

47,485 

41,000 

None. 

31 

9.3                   3.93 

3.90 

.03 

2.65 

34.686 

41,000 

None. 

Nov.    7 

9.44                 3.96 

3.90 

.06 

2.65 

31,293 

35,000 

None. 

14 

9.5      ,             3.98 

3.80 

.18 

2.46 

27,415 

33.000 

None. 

21  1 

9.4}    '             3.96 

3.70 

.26 

2.35 

6.538 

33.  (MM) 

None. 

27 

9.3                   3.93 

3.625 

.305 

2.275 

11.754 

33,000 

None. 

Dec.    5 

V.  dj      1                  «S.  W> 

3.635 

.355 

2.275 

40,455 

28,000 

None. 

12 

9.9      '             4.04 

3.85 

.19 

2.50 

19,863 

33,000 

None. 

19 

9.8i    ;             4.03 
9.10}  1             4.07 

3.85 

.18 

2.50 

15,988 

33.000 

None. 

26 

1 

3.85 

.22 

1 

2.60 

11,612 

30,000 

1,000 

Jan.     4 

8.2i    '             3.70 

3.625 

IBOt. 
0.075 

2.276 

7,307 

30,000 

6,000 

11 

&3      j             3.71 

3.75 

-f  .04 

2.40 

9,218 

25,000 

2,000 

18 

8.3                   3.71 

3.625 

.085 

2.276 

13.786 

27,000 

11,000 

25 

8. 3      ,             3. 71 

3.66 

.15 

2.21 

16,463 

20,000 

23,000 

Feb.     1 

8.0} 

3. 67 

3.60 

.17 

2L15 

35.243 

30,000 

37,000 

8 

8 

3.66 

3.36 

.30 

2.01 

20,711 

30,000 

42,000 

15 

8.0} 
8.1| 

3.67 

3.36 

.31 

2.01 

64,272 

25,000 

60,000 

21 

3.60 

3.36 

.33 

2.01 

65,707 

32.000 

47,000 

Mar.     1 

a3 

3.71 

3.39 

.32 

2.04 

.    56,102 

33,000 

47,000 

8 

8.3} 

3.73 

3.44 

.29 

2.09 

36,308 

35,000 

66,000 

15 

8.6 

3.77 

3.52 

.25 

2.17 

52,296 

37,000 

66,000 

22 

a  6                   3. 77 

3.56 

.21 

2.21 

40,864 

39,000 

52.000 

29 

8. 41                  3. 74 
8.5J                 3.76 

3.50 

.24 

2.15 

23,498 

39,000 

54,000 

Apr.     6 

3.55 

.21    ^ 

2.20 

68,104 

33,000 

51,000 

12 

8.6                   3.77 

3.48 

.29 

2.13 

65,104 

33,000 

48,000 

19 

a  5i                 3. 76 

3.42 

.34 

2.07 

48.403 

a3,ooo 

45.000 

26 

8.4$                 3.74 

3.376 

.366 

2.025 

66,386 

36,000 

48,000 

May    3 

8.2i 

3.70  1 

3.48 

.22 

2.13 

47,666 

39,000 

52.000 

AMEBICAir   SUOAB  BEFININO   CO. 
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Svqar  quotatUms — Contimied. 

IMS— GominuMl. 


t 

1 
Require- 

Dftto. 

Hambnrs 

beets 
(sterling). 

Hamburg 

bnnt.s 
(stBriin«). 

parity 
centrifagal.. 

Cuban 
oentrifil- 

gal  (duty 
paid) 

Below  par-  - 

ity  of 

Europe 

cents  dif- 

Cuban 

price, 

C.  &F. 

Receipts 

aU  sugars 

.Vtlaotic 

ports 

(Uins>. 

lueuis  of 

Tnited 

States     i 
retiDeries   , 
shown  by 

Receipts 
In  Cuba 

from 
interioc 

ports 

New  York. 

ferentiaL 

I 

meltings   < 

(ton:$). 

Ctona).     j 

May   10 

S.lk 

3.ti9 

3.18 

dn 

1 
2.13 

49,791 

39,<>00 

45.000 

^    17 

8 

3.t]6 

:i.42 

.24 

2.07 

4U,i>;{5 

:i9.uuo  , 

42,000 

24 

7.9} 

3.  til 

.'5,42 

.19 

2,(^7 

6U.5iM> 

41.  UU) 

•jy.tioo 

31 

H.0< 

3.67 

3.45 

.22 

2. 10 

35. 120 

41,<1UU  1 

17,<J00 

Jims    7 

7.  Hi 

3.64 

3.47 

.17 

2.12 

39.968 

46.  (XM) 

16.000 

14 

S.2i* 

3.70 

XoO 

.20 

2.15 

3(>.540 

46.UU0 

15.000 

21 

».2i 

.J.  70 

3.50 

.20 

2.15 

56, 125 

46.000 

7,000 

2» 

»,2i 

3.70 

3..il 

.09 

2.26 

33.(i2t> 

46.0U0 

5,000 

July    5 
12 

8!4! 

3.74 
3.74 

3.75 
3.72 

4- 

.01 

.02 

2.40 

2.:{7    ■ 

46.430 
15.052 

46.000 
40.000 

1,000 
1,000 

19 

S.oi 

3.7H 

3.72 

.04 

2.37 

52.323  , 

46.000 

1.000 

26 

»J.J>} 

3.78 

3.75 

.03 

2.40 

45,481 

47.(J00 

2.000 

Aug,    2 

8.{»<    1 

3.84 

3.  SO 

.04 

2.45 

46.432 

47,000 

2,000 

9, 

9.1^ 

3.91 

3.875 

.035 

2.325  ■ 

31,443  ■ 

48.000 

2,000 

16 

8.  Hi  1 

3.87 

3.875 

+ 

.005 

2.525 

42,331 

47.000  ■ 

2.000 

23  1 

9.3i 

3.95 

3.94 

.01 

2..J9 

28.22.5  • 

49.000 

2.000 

30  ' 

9.oi 

3.98 

4 

+ 

.02 

2.(10 

40.946 

49.000 

2,00U 

Sept.    G 

9,0} 

4 

4 

.00 

2.«i5 

21,599 

42.000 

None. 

13 

10 

4.11 

4.09 

.02 

2.74    : 

:{9.360 

48.000 

None. 

20 

9.6 

;5.99 

4.09 

+ 

.10 

2.74 

28.;J82  . 

48.000 

None. 

27 

9.10^ 

+.07 

4  06 

.01 

2.n 

;J7.439 

48.000 

None. 

Oct.      4 

9.31 

3.93 

4 

+ 

.(^7 

2-«i5 

22.488  . 

48.000 

None. 

11 

9.6 

o«  Mi 

4 

+ 

.01 

2.65 

36.194 

48.000 

None. 

18 

9.4* 

3.96 

4 

+ 

.04 

2.G5 

53.<>y6  1 

48.000 

None. 

25 

8.10;k 

3.85 

4 

+ 

.15 

2.ti5 

I3,5ti0 

46.000 

None. 

Xov-    1 

S.7*' 

3.80 

3.^8 

+ 

.06 

2.53 

39.098  1 

42.000 

None. 

S 

8.9| 

3.84 

3.  HI 

.03 

2.46 

11.878 

20.000 

Nona. 

15 

8.9      1 

3.82 

3.  HI     , 

.01 

2.46    , 

25.rt5«i 

30.000 

None. 

22 

8.91 

3.84 

3.81 

.03 

2.46    ' 

40.  (KW 

32.000 

None. 

28 

9 

.3.88 

3.84 

.04 

2.49 

35.3t)7 

32.000 

None. 

Dec.     6 

9.1i    ' 

.1.91 

3.84 

.07 

2.^9 

37. 144  1 

25.000 

Nona. 

W 

S.10J^ 

3.85 

3.875 

+ 

.(G5 

2..J25 

7.580 

:S2.000 

2.000 

20 

^.9}' 

3.84 

3.  H75 

+ 

.035 

2.  .525 

36.()^sJ  1 

32.  (nrtt 

9.000 

27 

8.  Hi 

3.87 

3.5S 

.29 

2.23 

24,290 

27.000 

23,000 

1906. 

Jan.     5 

1J5 

5.21 

4  875 

0.335 

3.525 

24,465 

27,000   . 

12 

15.  Hi 

5.41 

5.06 

.35 

3.71 

20,711 

30.000 

32;o66 

19 

16. 3f 

5.40 

5.24 

.25 

3.80 

30.996 

30.000 

34,000 

26 

lo.  Hi 

5  41 

5.25 

.16 

3.90 

37.  .500 

3D,0OU 

43.000 

Feb.    2 

15. 8i 

5.35 

5.25 

.10 

3.90 

33.961 

30.000 

51.000 

9 

15.2 

5.25 

494 

.31 

3.50 

49,5-22 

31.000 

59,000 

1« 

15.1 

5.23 

494 

.29 

3.50 

55.91)4 

31.000 

59.(J00 

23 

15.4 

5.29 

5.(16 

.23 

3.71 

58.744 

33.000 

58,000 

Mat:     2 

15  4 

5.29 

5.125 

.265 

3. 775 

30,509 

33.000 

53,000 

9 

15.  a 

5.22 

5.06 

.16 

3.71 

54,319 

33,000 

52.000 

16 

14.7 

5-12 

4  88 

.24 

3  53 

50,219 

33.000 

47,000 

23 

14.5 

5.08 

4  84 

.24 

3.  49 

51.140 

28.000 

44000 

30 

14.  t» 

5.11 

4  81 

.30 

3  46 

60, 152 

23.000 

42.000 

Apr.    6 

146 

5  09 

494 

.15 

3  59 

29,711 

29.000 

38.000 

13 

14 

4.99 

488 

.11 

3  53 

44939 

30.000 

34.000 

20 

12  Hi 

4  75 

472 

.03 

3.17 

25.<«4 

31.000 

27.000 

27 

12  9i 

472 

462S 

.095 

3  275 

39.959 

2U.0OO 

22,(J00 

May    4 

U.9 

471 

462S 

.066 

3.275 

29.^«)2 

36.000 

18.000 

11 

12 

454 

450 

.04 

3.15 

31,512 

.10.000 

15,000 

18 

11.6 

443 

434 

.09 

2.90 

23»661 

36.000 

12,000 

25 

12. 3f 

11. 10* 

460 

4  375 

.225 

3.025 

46,047 

36.000 

10,000 

JmM    1 

4.51 

4375 

.135 

3.025 

18,  HI  4 

30.000 

9.(X)0 

8 

11-  Hi 

4.53 

4  375 

.155 

3.025 

2li.<M* 

39.000 

8.000 

15 

H  9f 

450 

425 

-25 

2.90 

21.S«16 

39.000 

7.(X)0 

22 

11. 10§ 

451 

4.31 

.20 

2.96 

3Rv397 

39.000 

6.000 

29 

U.2i 

4.36 

4  25 

.11    1 

2.90 

30.641 

39.000 

6.000 

Joty     6 

10.  lU 

431 

4  19 

.12 

2.H4 

29.313 

20.(M10 

0.0U0 

13 

9.9 

4  04 

400 

.04    ' 

2.65 

29. -225 

38.000 

5.000 

20 

U.O) 
H.l} 

4.13 

4  00 

..13    . 

2.65 

39.023 

%.ooo 

5.000 

27 

435 

4(16 

.29    , 

2.71 

29,(500 

38.001) 

5.000 

Jiag.    3 

10.  U 

414 

406 

.08 

2.71 

24.  t^ 

39.000 

2.000 

10 

10.39 

418 

4125 

.065 

2.775 

37.148 

42.000 

1. 000 

17 

9.10* 

407 

4 125 

+ 

.065 

Z775 

54.608 

44.000 

None. 

24 

9.3 

3.93 

400 

+ 

.07    , 

2.65 

34.513 

48.000 

None. 

31 

8.81 

3w81 

400 

+ 

.19    1 

2.65 

35.636  . 

48,000  I 

NOD^ 

2532 
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t 

Require- 

Date. 

Hamburg 

beeto 
(sterling). 

Hambarg 

beets 
(sterling), 

parity 
centrifugal, 
New  York. 

(Xtban 
centrifu- 
gal (duty 

paid). 

Below  pai^ 
ityof 
Europe 
against  34 
cents  dif- 
ferential. 

Cuban 

cSSTir. 

Receipts 

all  sugars 

Atlantks 

ports 

(tons). 

ments  of 

United 

States 

refineries 

sbownby 

meltings 

(tons). 

Receipts 
InCaui 

from 
Interior 

ports 
(ions). 

Sept.   7 

8.8i 

3.81 

4.00 

+0.19 

2.65 

56,360 

«.000 

Non«. 

U 

8.6 

3.77 

3.875 

+  .105 

2.525 

39,454 

48.0m 

None, 

21 

8.6f 
8.8| 

3.78 

3.625 

.155 

2.275 

35.906 

48,000 

None. 

28 

3.81 

3.60 

.12 

2.34 

69.088 

48.000 

NODS- 

Oct.     5 

8.9 

3.82 

3.61 

.21 

2.26 

59,531 

48.000 

None. 

12 

8.9 

3.82 

3.625 

.195 

2.275 

61.458 

46.000 

None. 

19 

8.3} 

3.73 

3.58 

.15 

2.23 

39,504 

40.000 

None. 

26 

8.3} 

3.73 

3.60 

.23 

2.15 

31.180 

40.000 

None. 

Nov.    2 

8.0} 

3.67 

3.50 

.17 

2.16 

34.300 

40.000 

None. 

9 

8 

3.66 

3.44 

.22 

2.09 

82.604 

25.000 

None. 

16 

8.3 

3.71 

8.44 

.27 

2.09 

26,657 

32,000 

None. 

23 

8.5 

3.76 

3.55 

.21 

2.20 

33,785 

32,000 

2.000 

29 

8.3 

3.73 

3.  oO 

.17 

2.21 

25.169 

30,000 

5.000 

Dec.     7 

8.3 

3.73 

3.56 

.17 

2.21 

13.115 

20.000 

None. 

14 

8.3 

3.71 

3.625 

.085 

2.275 

7.717 

30,000 

None. 

21 

8.U 
8.U 

3.69 

3.625 

.065 

2.275 

16,776 

25,000 

5.000 

28 

3.69 

3.625 

.065 

2.275 

37,209 

20,000 

3.000 

1904. 


Jan.     7 

8.3} 
8.l{ 

3.75 

3.47 

0.28 

2.12 

27,473 

20,000 

11,000 

14 

3.72 

3.35 

.37 

2 

48,639 

28,000 

12.000 

21 

8 

3.69 

3.31 

.38 

1.96 

18,601 

28,000 

25.000 

28 

7.9 

3.63 

3.31 

.32 

1.96 

23,689 

28.UU0 

33,000 

Feb.    4 

7.11} 

3.68 

3.35 

.33 

2 

46,228 

29,000 

25,000 

11 

7.9} 

3.64 

3.35 

.29 

2 

45,872 

30,000 

44,000 

18 

7.11} 

3.68 

3.35 

.33 

2 

33,965 

35,000 

44,000 

25 

8 

3.60 

3.38 

.31 

2.03 

30,401 

35.000 

45.000 

ICar.    3 

8.24 

3.73 

3.44 

.29 

2.09 

31,825 

34,  (XX) 

48,000 

10 

8.2 

3.73 

3.44 

.29 

2.09 

45,113 

34,000 

49.500 

17 

8.3} 

3,75 

3.50 

.25 

2.15 

43,503 

33.  (XX) 

52,000 

24 

8.6 

3.79 

3.60 

.19 

2.25 

36,622 

32,000 

54,000 

31 

8.6} 

3.80 

3.67 

.13 

2.?2 

42.318 

.16.000 

54,000 

Apr.    7 

8.6 

3.79 

3.67 

.12 

2.32 

40.239 

36,  (XX) 

36,000 

14 

8.6                  3.79 

3.61 

.18 

2.26 

49,  ."{25 

39.000 

30.  (XX) 

21 

8.7}                3.82 
8.10}               3.88 

3.54 

.28 

2.19 

49,030 

39,000 

33,000 

28 

3.70 

.18 

2.35 

59,949 

37,000 

29,000 

^^^  ,5 

8.11}               3.89 

3  73 

.16 

2.  .18 

42,692 

38,000 

28,000 

12 

9.3 

3.96 

3.75 

.21 

2.40 

52,609 

39,000 

25,000 

19 

9.4} 

3.99 

3.88 

.11 

2.53 

27,404 

99.000 

23,000 

26 

9.6 

4.01 

3.96 

.06 

2.60 

53,405 

39.  (XN) 

13.000 

June    2 

0.31 

3.97 

3.95 

.02 

2.60 

46,299 

30.000 

14.0(N) 

9 

9.1} 

3.93 

3.875 

.055 

2.525 

47,238 

39.000 

12.000 

16 

9.0} 

3.91 

3.84 

.07 

2.49 

23,293 

87.000 

10.000 

23 

0.3 

3.96 

3.94 

.02 

2.59 

46,057 

37,(X)0 

7.  (XX) 

30 

9.4} 

3.99 

3.94 

.06 

2.50 

21.222 

40.000 

6.  OCX) 

July    7 

9.6 

4.01 

3.94 

.07 

2.59 

32,290 

28.000 

6,000 

14 

9.7| 

' 

4.04 

3.94 

.10 

2.50 

35,714 

40,000 

4,000 

21 

9.8 

4.06 

3.94 

.12 

2.59 

20.380 

40.000 

4,000 

28 

9.8 

■ 

4.06 

3.94 

.12 

2.59 

19.633 

40,  WX) 

4,000 

Aug.    4 

10.1 

4.15 

4.06 

.09 

2.71 

42.853 

42.000 

1,009 

11 

10.5 

4.22 

4.125 

.096 

2.775 

21.874 

42,000 

1.000 

18 

10.5 

4.22 

4.25 

+  .03 

2.90 

34,222 

44.000 

None. 

25 

10.6 

4.24 

4.25 

+  .01 

2.90 

35.540 

44.000 

None. 

Sept.   1 

10.9 

4.28 

4.31 

+  .03 

2.96 

39,656 

44.000 

None. 

8 

10.9 

4.28 

4.  .31 

+  .03 

2.96 

33,695 

32.000 

None. 

15 

10.7} 

4.26 

4.31 

+  .06 

2.96 

68,720 

46,000 

1,000 

22 

10.11} 

4.33 

4.25 

.08 

2.90 

45.879 

46,000 

1.000 

^        » 

11.2} 

4.38 

4.31 

.07 

2.96 

64.902 

46.000 

Non?. 

Oct.     6 

11.1 

4.X7 

4.29 

.08 

2.94 

29.656 

46,000 

1.000 

13 

10.9 

4.29 

4.26 

.04 

2.90 

50,588 

46,000 

None. 

20 

11.0 

4.35 

4.26 

.10 

2.00 

«2.497 

46,000 

None. 

27 

11.0 

4.35 

4.22 

.13 

2.87 

48.994  J 

42,000 

None. 

Nov.    3 

12.6 

4.68 

4.41 

.27 

3.06 

26,149 

42.000 

None. 

10 

13.4} 

4.86 

4.41 

.45 

3.06 

51.391 

42,000 

None. 

17 

14.6 

5.12 

4.625 

.495 

3.275 

20.866 

«2,000 

None. 

23 

14.  U 

5.04 

4.75 

.20 

3.40 

16.004 

36.000 

None. 

Deo.     1 

13.8 

4.95 

4.75 

.20 

3.40 

44.546 

27,000 

Non^. 

8 

14.5} 

5.08 

4.75 

.33 

.S.40 

9,159 

27.000 

None. 

15 

14.0 

4.99 

4.875 

.115 

3.525 

32.302 

26.nfX) 

3.000 

22 

14.0} 
14.4} 

5.00 

4.875 

.125 

3.525 

6,749 

27.000 

9,000 

29 

5.06 

4.875 

.185 

3.525 

17,420 

27.000 

16,000 

AMEBICAN  SUOAB  BEFININO  GO.  2538 

Bbforb  the  Special  CoMMirrEE  of  the  House  op  Representattvss,  on  the 
k^  Investigation  op  the  American  Sugar  Repining  Co.  and  Others,  Hon.  Thomas 
W.  Hard^itck,  Chairman. 

inpormation  requested  by  the  commttteb  to  be  submittbd  bt  the  great  west- 
ern sugar  CO.  IN  connection  with  the  TESTDIONT  OP  CHESTER  8.  MORET. 

I.  The  amount  of  the  original  capital  stock  of  each  of  the  following-named  companies 
is  set  opposite  the  name  of  each  such  company,  as  follows: 

The  Eaton  Sugar  Co 1350,000 

The  Greeley  Sugar  Co 500, 000 

The  Longmont  Sugar  Co 500, 000 

The  Fort  Collins-Colorado  Sugar  Co 1,000,000 

The  Windsor  Sugar  Co 350, 000 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  (Loveland,  Colo.) 1,000,000 

^  II.  At  the  time  of  the  purchase  and  consolidation  of  the  properties  of  The  Eaton 
Sugar  Co.,  The  Greeley  Sugar  Co.,  The  Longmont  Sugar  Co.,  The  Fort  Collins-Colorado 
Sugar  Co.,  The  Windsor  Sugar  Co.,  and  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  (Loveland,  Colo.)> 
bv  and  in  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  the  authorized  capital  stock 
of  each  of  said  companies  was  as  follows: 

The  Eaton  Sugar  Co $750,000 

The  Greeley  Sugar  Co 760, 000 

The  Longmont  Sugar  Co 1, 000, 000 

The  Fort  Collins-Colorado  Sugar  Co 1, 250, 000 

The  Windsor  Sugar  Co 750, 000 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  (Loveland,  Colo.) 1, 000, 000 

III.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  of  New  Jersey  issued,  in  payment  for  the  prop- 
erty and  assets  of  the  following-named  companies,  respectively,  its  own  capital  stock 
as  follows: 


To— 


The  Eaton  Sugar  Co 

The  Greeley  Surar  Co 

The  Longmon  k  Sugar  Co 

The  Fort  Collins-Colorado  Sugar  Go 

The  Windsor  Sugar  Co 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  (Loveland,  Colo.) 


Shares. 


Preferred. 


6,500 

7,000 

10,000 

12.600 

7,500 

10,000 


Common. 


6,500 

7.000 

10.000 

12,600 

7.500 

10,000 


The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
six  companies  last  aforesaid  and  when  it  purchased  the  properties  and  assets  of  those 
compames,  assumed,  agreed  to  pay,  and  did  afterwEurds  pay  all  the  debts  and  liabilities 
of  each  of  said  compames  then  outsanding. 

IV.  The  original  capital  stock  of  each  of  the  following-named  companies,  whose 
plants  were  respectively  constructed  for  and  on  behalf  of  me  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 
of  New  Jersey,  is  below  set  opposite  the  name  of  each  such  company: 

Billings  Sugar  Co $750,000 

The  Sterlii^  Sugar  Co 750,000 

Tlie  Morgan  County  Construction  Co.  (Fort  Morgan  and  Brush  factories)  •  1, 000, 000 

The  Scottsbluff  Sugar  Co 1,000,000 

Thereafter  the  capital  stock  of  said  last-named  companies  was  increased  as  follows: 

Billings  Sugar  Co.  to $1,250,000 

The  Sterling  Sugar  Co.  to 900,000 

The  Morgan  County  Const'ruction  Co.  to 1,400,000 

The  Scottsbluff  Sugar  Co.  to .- 1,250,000 

y.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  of  New  Jersey  issued  to  the  stockholders  of  Billings 
Sugar  Co.,  for  the  stock  of  that  company,  12,500  shares  of  its  preferred  stock  and 
12,500  shares  of  its  common  stock;  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Morgan  County  Con- 
struction Co.  (Fort  Morgan  and  Brush  factories),  for  the  stock  of  that  company,  14,000 
siu&res  of  its  preferred  stock  and  14,000  shares  of  its  common  stock. 
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VI.  The  Great  Weetem  Sugar  Go.  of  New  Jersey  was  an  original  subscriber  for  all 
the  stock  of  the  Scottsbluff  Sugar  Co.,  except  the  five  shares  subscribed  for  by  the 
directors,  and  paid  for  the  same  in  cash  at  par  and  is  now  the  owner  of  the  same. 

VII.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  of  New  Jersey  issued  in  payment  for  the  prop- 
erty and  assets  of  the  Sterling  Sugar  Co.  9,730  shares  of  its  preferred  stock  and 
9,730  shares  of  its  common  stocK. 

VIII.  The  stock  record  book  of  the  Fort  Collins-Colorado  Sugar  Co.  shows  that  on 
October  15,  1903,  there  were  issued  to  "H.  O.  Havemeyer  et  al. "  7,388  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  of  that  company,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  property 
of  that  company  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  of  New  Jersey  there  stood  upon 
the  books  of  that  company  in  the  name  of  H.  O.  Havemever  1,053  shares. 

The  stock  books  of  tne  Fort  Collins-Colorado  Sugar  Co.  do  not  show  that  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  ever  the  owners  of  any  shares  of  stock  in  that  company. 

IX.  The  actual  cost  of  all  farm  lands  at  the  time  of  purchase,  either  by  the  original 
companies  or  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  and  now  owned  (May  31, 
1911)  by  the  last-named  company,  outside  of  factory  sites  (not  present  value),  plus 
actual  cost  of  idl  improvements  made  since  purchase,  is  $513,811.98.  This  figure  in- 
cludes not  only  the  actual  cost  of  the  lands  themselves,  but  the  actual  cost  of  irriga- 
tion water,  and  also  the  actual  cost  of  permanent  improvements  in  the  nature  of 
houses,  bams,  and  other  structures. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  N.  Marsh,  Auditor. 

July  18,  1911. 


Harbor  Springs,  Mich.,  July  tly  1911. 
Thos.  W.  Hardwick,  Chairman: 

Above  report  as  shown  by  our  records  and  certified  to  by  our  auditor  I  trust  will 
give  your  committee  the  information  asked  for. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  A.  Morbt. 


The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 

New  York,  July  i8, 1911, 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick, 

Chairman  Sitgar  Investigating  Committee^ 

House  Committee  Building^  Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  In  addition  to  matters  covered  in  my  previous  letter,  I  was  asked  the 
number  of  independent  refineries  which  had  gone  out  of  business.  As  to  very  much 
of  this  matter  I  have  no  personal  knowledge;  but  the  following  is  correct  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  ascertain. 

The  refinery  of  the  Havemeyer  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  at  Greenpoint,  Brooklyn,  had 
been  burned  down  in  June,  1887,  before  the  formation  of  the  trust.  It  was  rebiiilt 
in  1888  with  a  capacity  of  over  1,500,000  pounds  a  day  and  was  thereafter  operated 
for  a  considerable  period.  It  was  not  dismantled  until  1906,  when  the  valuable  part 
of  its  machinery  and  apparatus  were  transferred  to  and  incorporated  in  the  new 
refinery  at  Chalmette,  La.  The  refinery  of  the  Dick  &  Meyer  Co.,  at  Brooklvn,  was 
operated  until  1889,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  refinery  of  the  North  River 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  at  New  York,  was  operated  until  1888,  when  the  land  on  which 
it  stood  was  condemned  by  the  City  of  New  York  for  park  purposes;  the  refinery  was 
then  necessarily  dismantled  and  its  former  site  is  now  included  in  what  is  known  as 
"Corlears  Hook  Park.''  The  refineries  of  Moller,  Sierck  &.  Co.  and  Oxnard  Brothers 
Co.,  at  Brodclyn,  and  Bay  State  Sugar  Refinery  Co.,  were  discontinued  in  the  year 
1888,  and  the  refineries  of  the  Boston  Su^  Refining  Co.  and  of  the  Forest  City  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  at  Portland,  Me.,  were  discontinued  in  the  year  1889,  because  they 
were  poorly  equipped,  in  bad  repair,  and  badly  located,  and  could  not  be  operated 
at  a  profit.  The  refinery  of  the  St.  Louis  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  closed  down  m  1888, 
but  remained  intact  until  1899,  when  its  machinery  and  apparatus  were  removed  to 
and  used  in  the  enlargement  of  the  Louisiana  Refinery  in  New  Orleans.  The  refineries 
of  the  DeCastro  &  Donner  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  at  BrookI>ii,  were  closed  down  about 
the  year  1891. 

In  1887,  at  shortly  subsequent  thereto,  the  following  consolidations  took  place: 
The  refinery  of  the  Brooklyn  Sugar  Refining  Co.  with  that  of  the  Havemeyers  tk  £lder 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  both  in  Brooklyn;  the  refineries  of  the  F.  O.  Matthiessen  & 
Wiechers  Sugar  Refinlne  Co.  and  the  Havemeyer  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  both  in  Jersey 
City;  the  refineries  of  the  Standard  Sugar  Refihery  and  the  Continental  Sugar  Re- 
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finery  in  Boston,  and  the  refineries  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the  Plant- 
ers'  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  New  Orleans.  These  four  refineries  have  since  been 
known  as  the  Havemeyers  &  Elder  Refinery  in  Brooklyn,  the  Matthiesen  &  Wiechers 
Refinery  in  Jersey  City,  the  Standard  Susar  Refinery  in  Boston,  and  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Refinery  in  New  Orleans.  No  reduction  in  capacity  resulted  from  any  of 
these  consolidations — on  the  contrary,  the  result  of  eacn  such  consolidation  waa  an 
enlarged  refinery  whose  capacity  was  greater  than  the  combined  capacities  of  the 
two  refineries  consolidated  had  former! v  been. 

Though  I  can  not  speak  from  personal  knowledge  I  am  informed  by  some  of  the 
technical  men  connected  with  the  company  that  the  aggregate  daily  melting  capaci- 
ties and  the  aggregate  aimual  outputs  of  refined  sugars  of  the  said  foiur  consolidated 
refineries,  togeuier  with  those  of  the  other  refineries  controlled  by  the  trustees  and 
which  were  m  operation  during  the  period  of  the  trust,  were  at  all  times  nearly  if 
not  quite  eaual  to  the  total  melting  capacities  and  the  total  annual  outputs  of  all  the 
refineries  of  the  17  concerns  which  were  in  operation  in  August,  1887,  and  that  de- 
ducting the  refinery  of  the  Dick  &  Meyer  Co.,  burned  in  1889,  and  that  of  the  Norlii 
River  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  replaced  by  a  public  improvement  in  1888,  the  combined 
melting  capacities  and  annual  outputs  of  the  refineries  operated  as  aforesaid  by  the 
said  trustees  after  1887  was  at  all  times  at  least  equal  to  those  of  all  the  combined 
refineries  of  the  said  17  concerns  in  August,  1887. 

The  refinery  formerly  of  the  American  Sugar  Refinery  Co.,  of  California,  was  leased 
to  the  Western  Su^  Refining  Co.  and  was  held  by  said  company  as  a  reserve  refinery 
until  1906,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  1896  the  refinery  of  the  £.  C.  Enkht  Co.  and  that  of  the  Franklin  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  were  consolidated  and  the  £.  C.  Knight  Co.  retired  from  business;  also  the  refin- 
ery of  the  Delaware  Sugar  House  and  that  of  the  Spreckles  Sugar  Refining  Co.  were 
consolidated  and  the  Delaware  Sugar  House  retired  from  business.  Neiuier  of  Uie 
eaid  consolidations  resulted  in  any  diminution  of  capacity.  In  February,  1897,  the 
Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ceased  to  operate  its  refinery  and  the  same  has  since 
been  held  as  a  reserve  refinery.    All  the  forgoing  refineries  were  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Refinery  at  New  Orleans  was  operated  down  to  June,  1909, 
when  its  operation  was  discontmued  because  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  had 
built  and  placed  in  operation  a  new,  larger,  and  much  better  equipped  refinery  at 
Chalmette,  La.  Since  then  said  Louisiana  Refinery  has  been  held  as  a  reserve 
refinerv.  The  refinery  of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  as  already  stated,  was 
burned,  down  in  1894,  but  was  then  rebuilt  by  the  company.  In  1897  the  refinery 
of  the  United  States  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  acquired  before  its  completion,  was  never 
finished,  and  never  operated. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Washington  B.  Thomas. 


New  York,  July  27,  1911. 
Hon.  T.  W.  Hardwick, 

Chairman  Sugar  Investigating  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  the  following  additional  information  requested  by  your 
committee: 

1.  In  regard  to  the  salary  paid  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Harrison  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Harrison 
was  paid  from  July  1, 1892,  to  the  month  of  April,  1900,  a  yearly  salary  of  $20,000;  from 
April,  1900,  to  April,  1901,  no  salary  whatever  was  paid  to  him;  from  April  1,  1901,  to 
January  1,  1911,  ne  received  a  yearly  salary  of  $12,000.  Since  the  last  (mte  he  has  not 
been  connected  with  the  company.  Until  1897,  up  to  which  time  the  Franklin  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  was  in  actual  operation,  he  acted  as  superintendent  of  that  refinery,  and 
from  1897  to  January  1,  1911,  he  had  an  office  at  the  Franklin  Sugar  Refinery  in 
Philadelphia. 

2.  The  reouest  was  made  that  the  year  of  rebuilding  the  Baltimore  refinery,  after 
it  had  been  ourned,  be  given.  The  fire  occurred  in  the  year  1894,  and  the  refinery 
was  rebuilt  substantially  immediately  thereafter. 

3.  The  minute  books  of  the  company  show  that  the  stock  of  the  Spreckels  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  of  Philadelphia  was  purchased  for  $10,000,000  of  stock  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  one-half  preferred  and  one-half  common.  I  believe  this  is  already 
shown  in  the  testimony  before  your  committee. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  advertisement  which  has  appeared  in  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly 
Statistical  Trade  Journal,  I  find  that  the  advertisement  was  first  inserted  on  April  23, 
1891,  having  been  put  in  by  Mr.  John  E.  Searles,  secretary  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  at  that  time,  and  was  paid  for  at  $400  per  annum  from  that  date  as  an 
advertisement  at  the  regular  rates  cnaiged  by  Willett  &  Gray. 
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Beginning  September,  1902,  the  rate  of  I1|000  per  annum  has  been  paid  for  sub- 
scription and  advertisement  in  that  paper.  The  subscription,  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar advertising  rates,  covers  New  Bureau  information,  including  a  great  amount  of 
market  information  by  cable  and  wire,  as  well  as  many  statistics  which  are  not  paid 
for  except  as  above. 

I  also  find  in  the  files  of  the  company  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Sugar  Insect — Aca- 
rus  Sacchari,  Found  in  Raw  Sugar,^'  printed  in  1891,  apparently  by  E.  C.  Knight d  Co., 
sugar  refiners  of  Philadelphia,  which  contains  the  paragraphs  as  printed  in  Willett  & 
Gray's  circular.  I  inclose  this  pamphlet  for  the  mformation  of  your  committee.  I 
am  informed  by  the  technical  men  of  our  company  that  this  insect  actually  exists 
in  certain  forms  of  raw  sugar. 

5.  Request  was  made  that  statistics  of  the  total  production  of  cane  and  beet  sugar 
in  the  world  for  a  number  of  years  past  be  given.  Willett  &  Gray's  Journal  under 
date  of  January  5, 1911,  ^ves  a  table  showing  the  sugar  crops  of  the  world  for  the  yean 
from  1908  to  1910.  inclusive.  This  table  is  to  be  found  in  tne  record  of  your  committee 
at  pages  1571  ana  1572. 

6.  in  Mr.  Atkins's  testimony  before  your  committee,  at  page  176,  is  found  a  table 
giving  the  average  prices  of  raw  and  renned  sugar  from  the  year  1895  to  1910.  This 
covers  the  period  for  the  last  10  years  which  I  was  asked  to  give. 

7.  I  inclose  a  list  of  stockholders  of  the  company  who  resioe  in  Louisiana.  In  view 
of  the  fact  tiiat  this  is  a  matter  which  the  company  considers  of  a  private  nature,  I 
would  respectfully  request  that  this  list  be  inspected  by  your  committee,  but  not 
made  a  part  of  the  printed  record. 

8.  I  inclose  10  copies  of  the  condensed  balance  sheet  of  the  company,  showing  the 
financial  condition  of  the  company  as  of  December  31, 1910,  certified  to  by  Church  & 
McCuUoh,  certified  public  accountants.  This  balance  sheet  was  sent  to  all  the  stock- 
holders of  the  company. 

9.  Request  was  made  that  English  prices  of  refined  sugars  at  the  present  time  and 
six  months  ago  be  given.  Willett  &  Gray's  Trade  Journal  of  January  19, 1911,  gives 
the  London  price  on  January  4, 1911,  as  follows:  *' London  granulatea  14s.  7^.  net." 
The  same  trade  journal  under  date  of  July  20, 1911,  auotes  the  London  price  as  of 
July  12  of  refined  sugar  as  follows:  "London  granulatea  18s.  {d.  net." 

10.  The  request  was  made  for  a  certified  copy  of  the  charter  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  and  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  attached  to  which  is  copy  of  the  certification  by  the 
secretary  of  state  of  New  Jersey,  as  there  is  not  at  hand  a  copy  available  with  the 
original  certification  attached. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Washinoton  B.  Thomas. 

Louisiana  stockholders. 


Names. 

Residence. 

Shares. 

• 

Common. 

PrefecTOd. 

B.  AJlcBTer  &Co 

022  Grmyier  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. . 
Post-offioe  drawer,  432,  New  Orleans, 

La. 
Clnclare,  La 

25 
30 

Fruik  A.  Anuf 

49 

Hsward  C.  Bishop 

10 

WlllUm  Pmtriclr  l^nrk* 

417  Magasine  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Citizens  Bank  of  Louisiana,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

203  North  Peter  Street,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

112  Camp  Street,  New  Orleans,  La 

Abita  Springs,  St.  Tammany  Parish, 
La. 

429  Walnnt  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. . 

17 
fiO 

600 

17 
34 

12 

D.  A.  Ohaflraix 

1,618 

Inao  Delgado . , , 

Mrs.  M anr  Burke  Douglas 

uf«  vim«ncA  am 

inonpw  TT.  ir^iif 

ICn.  Nannie  B.  Kennnr 

John  T^anmnf 

1019  Carondelet  Street,  New  Orleans, 

La. 
107  North  Ramport  Street,  New  Or- 
1     leans,  La. 

,  CltiMns  Bank  of  Louisiana,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 
DonaldsTille,  La 

526 

100 

50 

1 
4 

100 

100 

6 

710 

Alphonm  A.  Leione 

300 

Ferdinand  B.  Lemann 

Hn.  St^aHiraeh  Lemann 

1 

GIO  St  Charies  Avenue,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

802  Perdido  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.. 

703  Maf»zine  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 
'  Care  Mrs.  Leon  Ryder  Maxwell,  New- 
comb  College,  New  Orleans,  La. 

22&  North  Peter  Street,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

JohnB.  Levert 

100 

Hn.RnthK.MaxweU 
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Louisiana  stodtholders — Continued. 


Name. 


Residenee. 


Comnion. 


Betty  B.MilBS. 


linda  Miles 

Emile  N.  Ifofrant... . 
Mn.  Jennie  R.  Owen. 


Mrs.  Floienoe  KeDs  Pfenon. 
Mis.  AlioeB.  Piestoo 


O.  Lucaetios  Roblnaon. 
Mis.  Caroline  A.  Ro^en. 

H.  Staofler 


Isaac  H.  StanllBraBd  IOb  I^Miise  Marie 
Staofler. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Staofler 


William  £.  SUnfier. 
Clazenoe  W,  Taylor. 


Wm.  G.  Vincent. 


Mrs.  Janie  D.  Wardlaw. . . . 
J.  TliomweU  Witbeispoon. 


Mrs.  Louise  Woeste 
Total  siiaras.. 


33  Nortli  Peter  Street,  New  Orleans, 

La. 

.     .do 

Thibodaoz,  La 

639  Esplanade  Avenue,  New  Orleans, 

La. 
437  tValnot  Street,  New  Orleans,  La 
Care  Canal-Louisiana  Banic  it  Trust 

Co..  New  Orleans,  La. 


PqffiphatiWFlft^  La 

Mrs.   >illiamM.  Rhodes,  717  Hibemia 

Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Care  Staufler,  Eschleman  &  Co.,  511 

Canal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Mail  to  Isaac  H.  Staufler,  care  Staufler,  . 

gsehleinan  A  Co.,  511  Canal  Street, 

Care  S^flerTlifiBebhnBB  A  Oa.,  fill  j 
Canal  Street,  New  Orieans,  La.        i 

.    .do 

Hibemia  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

2016  St.  Charles  Avenoe,  New  Or-  . 
leans.  La. 

3704  Colisemn  Street,  New  Orleans,  La . 

132  North  Peter  Street,  New  Orleans, 
La.  I 

1530  Aline  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. . . . 
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Stockholden:  Common,  31;  prefened,  15. 

New  York,  July  28, 1911. 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Habdwick, 

Chairman  Special  Committee  of  the  Sixty-second  Conaress/or  the 

Investigation  of  the  Sugar  Industry,  Tf^asMngtonj  D.  C 

Dear  Mr.  Hard  wick:  I  be^  to  inclose  herein  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Washington  B. 
Thomas,  covering  aa  far  aapoflBible  the  additional  infonnation  that  you  deaiied  him  to 
furnish  your  committee.    With  much  req[>ect, 

YouzB,  very  truly,  Thos.  S.  FuuiSR. 

Stats  of  MAaaACHUSETTS, 

County  of  Suffolk,  $s: 

Washington  B.  Thomas,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

In  Teepowae  to  the  re<^uest  <3  the  committee  of  Congress  investigating  the  sugar 
industry,  I  have  made  diligent  inquirv  in  order  to  determine  what  was  tbe  value  of 
the  Standard  Sugar  Refinery,  formerly  controUed  by  my  father,  Capt.  Joseph  B. 
Thomas,  and  located  at  Boston,  Mass.,  which  refinery  was  sold  to  the  Sugar  Remieries 
Co.  at  or  about  theltime  of  its  formation  in  1887.  I  have  been  unable,  after  diligent 
search,  to  find  any  books  kept  by  my  father  prior  to  the  year  1889.  I  have  inquired  of 
Mr.  T.  L.  Keppw,  of  Boston,  who  Knew  the  property  well  at  the  time  of  its  sale,  and 
whom  I  consiaer  a  well-informed  man  upon  tne  subject,  and  he  informs  me  that  it  is 
his  opinion  that  the  phvsical  value  of  the  refinery  in  1887  was  about  $1,485,000;  that 
the  property  was  excellently  located  to  ship  its  product  by  rail  or  water;  that  it  was 
well  equipped  in  all  of  its  brandies,  had  the  best  coal  wharf  and  the  largest  raw-sugar 
wharf  of  any  refinery  in  existence  at  that  time;  that  it  had  a  water  frontage  of  620  feet 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  frontage  to  the  same  extent  on  the  street. 

As  I  have  formerly  saia,  I  have  been  unable  to  find,  after  diligent  search  and 
inquiry,  any  books  kept  by  my  fiither  prior  to  1889.  Mr.  Hall,  who  was  my  father's 
bookkeeper,  died  many  years  ago,  so  tnat  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  ascertain 
what  became  of  my  father's  books  prior  to  1889,  if,  indeed,  he  kept  any.  From  the 
books  which  I  have  been  able  to  find,  it  appears  that  on  May  1, 1889^  my  father  owned 
13,412  shares  of  the  Sugar  Refinicg  Co.'s  certificates,  and  of  this  amount,  prior  to  his 
death  in  1891,  he  sold  8,412  certificates.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  owned  2,500 
shares  of  the  preferred  stock  and  2,500  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co. 
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The  Thomafi  estate  now  owns  3,400  shares  of  the  preferred  stock  and  34,530  shares  of 
the  common  stock  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

My  personal  holdings  of  the  stock  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  amount  to 
3,700  shares  of  the  common  stock. 

Washington  B.  Thomas. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  July,  19II. 

[seal.]  Charles  C.  Dasbt, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  April  3,  I9I4. 


Washington  B.  Thomas  Exhibit, 
certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  american  sugar  refining  co.,  of  new 

JERSEY. 

This  is  to  certify  that  we,  F.  0.  Matthiessen,  John  E.  Searles,  jr.,  H.  0.  Havemeyer, 
William  Dick,  and  Theo.  A.  Havemeyer  do  hereby  associate  ourselves  into  a  com- 

ftany  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  New 
ersey  entitled  *'An  act  concerning  corporations/'  approved  April  7,  1875,  and  the 
several  supplements  thereto,  and  amendatory  thereof,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter 
mentioned,  and  to  that  end  we  do  by  this  our  certificate  set  forth — 

First.  That  the  name  we  have  assumed  to  designate  such  company  and  to  be  used 
in  its  business  and  dealings  is  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Second.  That  the  place  in  this  State  where  me  business  of  such  company  is  to  be 
conducted  is  Jersey  ( ity,  in  the  county  of  Hudson,  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
business  of  such  company  within  this  State  is  to  be  transacted;  that  the  principal 
place  of  business  out  of  this  State  is  to  be  situated  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  4n  the  county 
of  Kings,  in  the  State  of  New  York;  that  the  States  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  California,  and  Maryland  are  the 
other  States  of  the  United  States  in  which  it  proposes  to  carry  on  operations,  and  that 
the  obiects  for  which  said  company  is  formed  are  the  purchase,  manufacture,  refining, 
and  sale  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  melada,  and  all  lawful  business  incidental  thereto. 

That  the  business  which  is  to  be  carried  on  out  of  this  State  is  a  part  of  the  purchase, 
manufacture,  refining,  and  sale  of  si^ar,  molasses,  and  melada,  and  all  tne  lawful 
business  incidental  tnereto. 

Third.  That  the  total  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  company  is  $50,000,000, 
the  number  of  shares  into  which  the  same  is  divided  is  500,000,  and  the  par  value  of 
each  share  is  $100. 

That  of  this  amount  one-half  will  be  general  stock  and  one-half  preferred  stock, 
and  that  the  holders  of  such  preferred  sTbcl:  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  surpl  us 
or  net  profits  arising  from  the  business  of  the  corporation  a  fixed  yearly  dividend  of  7 
per  cent  payable  semiannually  on  the  2d  days  of  January  and  July  in  each  year, 
oefore  any  dividend  shall  be  set  apart  or  paid  on  the  said  general  stodc. 

Should  the  surplus  or  net  profits  arising  from  the  business  of  the  corporation  prior 
to  any  dividend  day  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  dividend  upon  preferred  stock,  such 
dividend  shall  be  payable  from  future  profits,  and  no  diviaend  shall  at  any  time  be 
paid  upon  general  stock  until  the  full  amount  of  7  per  cent  per  annum  up  to  that 
time  upon  all  the  preferred  stock  shall  have  been  paid  or  set  apart.  The  holders  of 
preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  no  dividends  beyond  the  7  per  cent  aforesaid. 

The  amount  with  which  said  comfMiny  will  commence  business  is  $11,000,  all  of 
which  shall  be  general  stock  and  which  is  divided  into  shares  of  the  par  value  of 
$100  each. 

Fourth.  The  names  and  residences  of  the  stockholders  and  the  amount  of  shares 
held  by  each  are  as  follows,  viz: 


Names. 

Reaidenoea. 

Number 
of  shares. 

Theo.  A.  Havemeyer 

Mahwah.N.  J 

ao 

William  Dick '. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

ao 

JOfl,  P ,  ThAiriAjf    ,  ,      _ 

Boston.  Mass 

ao 

F.  O  Ma*^thkM9«n. - 

New  York.  N.  V 

ao 

Jno.  E-  Searles.  ir 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

10 

H.  O.  Havemever 

Greenwich.  Conn 

10 

Chio.  0.  If a£Oun .           

New  York .  N .  Y 

10 
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Fifth.  The  period  at  which  "Bid  conrpany  Aall  •ommenre  ii?  ^fae  10th  day  of  Janu- 

'.  I.S91.  and  ^e  perifld  jlt  which  it  ihail  nerminate  is  ""he  lOth  <iay  >)i  January.  1941. 

Sixth.  The  dirwtx)T5  oi  «id  irnmpany  ahall  be  r'iaaslied  in  re»«perr  <t>  the  time  for 
which  rhey  :?hail  ^vfaaily  hold  otfice  in  rhree  claaaes.  Eac'h  -.las*  ^^hail  <:ontain  as 
Sfiar  as  may  be  one-^hird  )i  ^he  whuie  aumber  oi  (iirer«"urs.  At  the  drsr  eiertion  of 
dsrecuya  ^he  tiisr  «!iaaH  .^^lall  be  »»iecred  for  a  rerm  of  iine  year,  rhe  iee»)nd  (.4a»  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  and  rhe  third  '!ia»  for  a  tenn  of  rhr^e  }'ear«.  and  at  each  immml 
eiertioa  after  the  firar  the  •fnccumuiij  fo  rhe  frlaa*  ui  tlirecron*  whose  "^enn  expiretj  in 
that  yenr  ahail  be  ^jlecred  ro  hold  'itfice  for  "he  r^em  of  'iiree  years,  to  rhac  uie  term 
of  oifi<!e  of  ar  least  'me  '"lajae  -jhail  expire  in  t^ach  ypar. 

In  witnesB  whereof  we  have  heremini  «t  our  hands  and  seals  the  'hh  lav  of  January, 
1S91. 

F.  '  '.   M ATTHIEiKf BN .  [l.  S. 

Jn').  E.  ^iSAiiLEs.  Jr.  i^L.  S. 

H.  <>.   ELvrBMBTBH.  [L.  *. 

W^.  Dick.  [l.  s.| 

Thzo.  a.  Havbmbtbr.     [l.  *.J 

Seats  of  Xkw  Yohje,  Ciig  and  County  of  New  Y^rrkj  »: 

Be  it  r«nffinbered  thac  on  this  ')th  -lay  of  January.  X.  D.  1S?)1,  before  me,  Frank 
K.  Ronyon,  pesonally  appeared  Francis  O.  MaCthiesaen,  J«)hn  E.  Searies.  jr..  Henry 
O.  Havemeyer^  Theodore  A.  Havemeyer,  anil  William  Dick,  who  I  am  satistied  are 
the  peismiB  lomed  in  and  who  acknowledse<i  the  foreu:oin^  'Terndcate.  and  L  having 
first  made  known  r»  them  the  contenta  thereof,  chey  did  each  acknowledge  chat  they 
aosned,  acaUed.  and  lieiivered  rhe  aune  as  their  voluntary  act  and  deed. 

In  wttne»  whoeof  I  have  hsnanto  set  my  hand  and  ai&ced  mv  official  seal  this  9th 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  1^1. 

Fhaxk  BL  Runto?*. 
If  aster  m  Chcnuxnj  of  yew  Jerxy. 

Imkaaed:  Recorded  in  Hudson  County  >  X.  J.  ■  ckxk*^  o&c^f  Janoary  9.  UiQL,  in 
book  II  of  clok'a  record. 

DasioB  McLacghldc,  Clark. 
Filed.  JaoBuy  10.  L89I. 

HirfBT  C.  Kklsbt,  Secretary  ofStaU. 

State  of  Xbw  Jbbsbt. 

DBPAHTMByr  OF  STATK. 

I.  S.  D.  Dickfn.son.  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Xew  Jersey,  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  fcregoine  ia  a  nme  copy  of  the  cerilicare  of  incorrwcacion  of  the  American 
Suaar  Refi-nfrig  Co..  and  the  indorsements  thereon,  as  the  same  is  taken  tr^m  and 
compared  wiri.  the  'irieinal  filed  in  my  oifice  on  the  lOrJi  <iay  of  January^  A.  D.  IS91, 
aod  now  rmwinin^  on  hie  and  of  record  therein. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunn)  aet  my  hand  and  arfiTed  my  official  seal  a& 
Trenti^n,  this  7th  «lay  of  January,  A.  D.  HX)9. 

[sKAL.]  S.  D.  DvosJSSQSr  Secretary  o/Sta^. 


The  Amoican  Sugar  Refining'  Co.  hoeby  cotines  and  sets  forth  that,  puxBoant  to 
actioa  of  its  directora  and  to  action  of  its  stockholdos  at  the  aantial  stockhoidecs' 
meeting  held  on  January  U.  ISt>2.  and  with  the  aaeent  in  whtizig  of  stoekhoidieis 
owninir  at  least  two-^iurds  in  valne  of  the  existioe  capital  stock,  it  pmposes  to  uicrease 
its  capital  of  |30.f»).»00.  coneistine  of  25<).i)0t>  siiaies  '^  ot^mmon  and  250.000  siuiee  of 
pfefCTted  stock,  by  the  sum  of  |25JXX}.0<)»),  to  be  divided  into  I25.0OO  shares  oi  cooi-^ 
men  and  I2'5.iXM>  shares  of  preferred  stock,  each  for  IL«}i>. 

In  witnesB  whereof  the  company  has  caused  this  certidoace  to  be  signed  by  its 
presdent  uniier  its  corporate  seal,  and  to  be  attested  bv  its  secietar>',  the  I2th  day 
of  March,  1892. 

[Corpoiate  seal.]  H.  O.  HAvutSTEJa,  FresidtrU. 

Jno.  E.  SulRLEs,  Jr..  Secretary^ 

State  of  Xew  York,  City  (Okd  Co^uity  of  Xeic  York,  as: 

Henry  O.  Haveowyer  yd  John  E.  Searles,  jr.,  being  duiv  swora,  say  that  smd 
Benry  O.  Havemeyer  ia  die  prendcnt  and  said  John  £.  Seartov  jr..  is  the  sKreiairy 
and  tnaefora  rti  the  Am«caa  Sus»t  Refining  Col:  that  the  fiore^nng  certificate  bji» 
been  agaed  by  the  «id  Henry  O.  Haveoieyer,  as  pvesidmt.  attested  by  the  aai4 
John  E.  Searies,  jr..  as  secretary,  and  that  the  corporate  seal  oi  the  compaay  has  beea 
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thereto  affixed  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  company  held  at  Jersey  City  on  January  13,  1892,  and  with  action 
of  the  directors  of  the  company  taken  in  pursuance  thereof. 

H.  O.  Havemeyer. 

Jno.  £.  Searles,  Jr. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  March,  1892. 

[seal.]  R.  J.  Fox, 

A  Commisdoner  of  Deedifor  the  State  of  New  Jeney 
in  the  State  of  New  Yorky  111  Broadway,  New  York  City, 

Indorsed:  Filed  March  12,  1892.    Henry  C.  Kelsey,  secretary  of  state. 

State  of  New  Jersey, 
Department  of  State. 

I,  S.  B.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  certificate  of  increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
>^merican  Sugar  Kefining  Co.,  not  including  the  assent  of  the  stocxholderB  thereto, 
and  the  indorsements  thereon,  as  the  same  is  taken  from  and  compared  with  the 
original  filed  in  my  office  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1892,  and  now  remaining  on 
file  therein. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  at 
Trenton,  this  7th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1909. 

[seal.]  S.  B.  Dickinson, 

Secretary  of  State, 

the  AMERICAN   SUGAR  REFINING  CO. — ^INCREASE  OF  CAPITAL  STOCK — CERTIFICATE   OF 

INCREASE. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  a  corporation  duljr  created 
and  existing  by  and  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  mat  the  location  of  its 
principal  office  in  New  Jersey  is  at  the  comer  of  Essex  and  Washington  Streets,  in  the 
city  of  Jersey  City,  county  of  Hudson;  that  the  name  of  the  agent  therein,  and  in 
charge  thereof,  upon  whom  process  against  the  corporation  may  be  served,  is  Henry  E. 
Niese;  that  on  the  17th  day  of  July,  1901,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company,  at  a 
meeting  duly  called,  did  resolve  and  declare  that  it  was  advisable  diat  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company  be  increased  $15,000,000 — that  is  to  say,  from  $75,000,000  to 
$90,000,000,  such  increase  to  consist  one-half  of  preferred  stock  and  the  other  one- 
half  of  common  stock,  the  preferred  stock  to  correspond  in  all  respects  to  the  existing 
preferred  stock  of  the  company;  and  that  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  should  be 
called,  and  it  was  duly  called,  to  be  held  at  the  company's  office,  in  the  city  of  Jersey 
City,  on  the  18th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  1901,  at  12  m.,  to  take  action  upon 
the  resolution. 

The  said  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  does  hereby  further  certify  that  such 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company  so  called  was  duly  held  on  the  said  18th 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  1901,  at  the  said  office,  and  that  at  such  meeting  two- 
thirds  in  interest  of  each  class  of  stockholders  of  the  company  having  voting  powers — 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  preferred  stockholders  and  common  stockholders — each  voted  in 
favor  of  such  increase  and  in  writing  assented  thereto,  and  the  written  assent  of  said 
stockholders  is  hereto  appended. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  corporation  has  caused  this  certificate  to  be  signed  by 
its  president  and  secretary  and  its  corporate  seal  to  be  hereto  affixed,  the  1st  day  of 
October,  in  the  year  1901. 

H.  O.  Havbmbter,  President. 

[Corporate  seal.]  C.  R.  Heikb,  Secretary. 

State  of  New  Jbrsbt,  County  of  Hudson,  $s: 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  this  2d  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1901,  before  me,  the  sub- 
scriber, a  notary  public  of  New  Jersey,  personally  app^u«d  C.  R.  Heike,  secretary 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  corporation  mentioned  in  and  which  executed 
the  foregoing  certificate,  who  oeing  by  me  duly  sworn,  on  his  oath  says  that  he  is 
such  secretary,  and  that  the  seal  affixed  to  the  said  certificate  is  the  corporate  seal 
of  said  corporation,  the  same  being  well  known  to  him;  that  Henry  O.  Havemeyer  is 
president  of  said  corporation  and  signed  said  certificate  and  affixed  said  seal  thereto, 
and  delivered  said  certificate  by  authority  of  the  board  jof  directors,  and  with  the 
assent  of  at  least  two-thirds  in  interest  of  each  class  of  stocknolders  of  said  corporation 
having  voting  powers  as  and  for  his  voluntary  act  and  deed,  and  the  voluntary  act 
and  deed  of  said  corporation  in  presence  of  deponent,  who  thereupon  subscribed  his 
name  thereto  as  witness. 
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And  he  further  aays  that  the  assent  hereto  appended  is  s^ned  by  at  least  two-thirds 
in  interest  of  each  class  of  the  stockholders  of  said  corporation  having  voting  powers, 
either  in  person  or  by  their  several  duly  constituted  attorneys  in  fact,  tnereunto 
duly  authorized  in  writing. 

C.  R.  Heike. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

[seal.]  Edwin  F.  Smith, 

Notary  Public,  of  New  Jersey, 

stockholders'  assent  to  increase. 

We,  the  subscribers,  being  at  least  two-thirds  in  interest  of  each  class  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Go.  having  voting  powers,  having  at  a  meeting 
regularly  called  for  the  purpose,  voted  in  favor  of  an  increase  ot  the  capital  stock  of 
the  company  by  the  sum  of  $15,000,000,  that  is  to  say,  from  $75,000,000  to  $90,000,000, 
such  increase  to  consist  one  half  of  preferred  stock  of  the  company,  and  the  other 
half  of  common  stock,  the  preferred  stock  to  correspond  in  all  respects  to  the  existing 
preferred  stock  of  the  company,  do  now,  pursuant  to  statute,  hereby  give  our  written 
assent  to  said  increase. 

Witness  our  hands  this  18th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1901.. 


Number  of  shares. 

o  lociuioiuerB. 

j  Common. 

Preferred. 

William  Stabner 6fi0 

Babton  F.  Hooley  (by  Ralph  W.  Vincent,  attorney) 402 

(Here  follows  names  of  stockholders  and  number  of  shares.) 
(Indorsed:)  "Filed  Oct.  3,  1901.    George  Wurts,  Secretary  of  State." 

State  of  New  Jersey, 
Department  of  State. 

I,  S.  D.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  foregoine  is  a  true  copy  of  certificate  of  increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Go.  from  $75,000,000  to  $90,000,000,  not  including  the  signa- 
ture of  the  stockholders  assenting  thereto,  and  the  indorsement  thereon,  as  the  same 
is  taken  from  and  compared  with  the  ordinal  filed  in  my  office  on  the  3d  day  of  Octo- 
ber, A.  D.  1901,  and  now  remaining  on  file  therein. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  at 
Trenton  this  8th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1909. 

[seal.]  S.  D.  Dickinson, 

Secretary  of&tate. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  its  Constituent  Companies. 

Profit  and  loss  account/or  the  year  1910, 

credits. 

Profit  from  operations $3,077,143.03 

Interest  on  loans  and  deposits 398,  862. 08 

Interest  and  dividends  on  investments 2, 273, 473. 22 

Net  profit  realized  upon  investments 630, 823. 60 

Total 6,380,301.83 

DEBITS. 

Depreciation  on  plant  and  equipment $807, 967. 43 

Dividends  declared  during  1910 6, 299, 958. 00 

7, 107, 925. 43 
Charges  in  respect  to  settlements  made  in  the  year  1910 
in  suits  ana  proceedings,  as  follows:  With  United 

States  Crovemment  in  re  drawbacks 700, 000. 00 

7, 807,  926. 43 

Amount  deducted  from  surplus  of  former  years 1, 427, 623. 60 


2542  AMERICAN   SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 

Condensed  General  balance  sheets  Dec.  31  y  1910. 

ASSETS. 

Real  estate  and  plant,  including  refineries,  warehouses,  cooperages, 
wharves  and  stables  with  their  machinery  and  equipment,  timber 
and  other  lands,  owned  in  fee  or  through  ownership  of  the  entire 

capital  stock  of  constituent  companies,  at  cost  less  depreciation $52, 524, 593.  51 

Investments,  bonds,  and  stocks 21, 397, 39L  42 

Insurance  fund  investanenta 5, 781, 875. 00 

Merchandise  and  supplies,  including  raw  and  refined  sugar,  sirup,  ma- 
terial in  process  of  manufacturing,  bone  black,  cooperage,  horaeB 

and  wagons,  and  other  stock  and  supplies  on  hand 16, 557, 710. 11 

Prepaid  accounts,  insurance,  taxes,  etc 135,438.  39 

Loans 1, 595, 796. 14 

Accounts  receivable 4, 178, 785.  74 

Accrued  income,  interest  earned,  and  dividends  declared,  but  not  yet 

collected 461,449.52 

Cash  with  trust  companies,  in  banks  and  on  hand 19, 379, 238. 49 

Total 122, 012, 27a  32 

LIABILFTIES. 

Capital  stock: 

Preferred $45, 000, 000.  00 

Common 45,000,000.00 

90,000,000.00 

Sundry  reserves  for  fire  insurance  and  contingencies 7, 969, 53L  26 

Accounts  payable 2, 578, 332. 36 

Dividends  declared,  including  that  payable  Jan.  3,  1911,  and  former 

dividends  unclaimed 1, 590, 165.  75 

Surplus:  Balance  Dec.  31,  1909 $21,301,872.55 

Less  deduction  in  1910  per  profit  and  loss  account. . .       1, 427, 623.  60 

19.874,248.95 

Total 122, 012, 27&  32 

We  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
and  the  statements  of  the  several  constituent  companies,  and  verified  the  cash,  the 
loans,  and  securities  owned.  The  foregoing  profit  and  loss  statement  and  balance 
sheet  agree  with  the  said  books  and  accounts.  The  amount  charged  therein  for 
depreciation  of  plant  and  equipment,  which  is  in  addition  to  large  expenditures  for 
repairs  and  maintenance,  appears  to  be  sufficient  provision  therefor;  the  valuation  of 
the  investments  is  conservative,  and  in  our  opinion  the  foregoing  balance  sheet  pre- 
sents the  true  financial  position  of  the  corporation  and  its  constituent  companies  on 
December  31,  1910. 

Chubch  a  McCulloh, 

Certified  Public  Accountants. 

New  York,  Mardi  f,  1911. 


The  American  Suoar  Refining  Co.  and  its  Constituent  Companies. 

Pro^(  and  loss  account  for  the  year  1910. 

CREINTS. 

Profit  from  operations $3,077,143.03 

Interest  on  loans  and  deposits 398. 862. 08 

Interest  and  dividends  on  investments 2, 273, 473. 22 

Net  profit  realized  upon  investments 630, 823. 50 

Total 6, 380,  SOL  83 
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3,866.06 


is.i23.ao 


32&,734.34 
22.320.46 

Canal  ^jnem.  Gatiaad 3»  831*402. 93 

Power  pbot,  Gariflttl 23»17L88 

FieMii^  i|>ar,  Garfand ^,000.00 

Total S,593»665.16 


and  oDfiveilible 

Cattle  and  ibeep.  Ldhi 3,965.50 

Ifitereat  doe  on  land  and  water  notea 4,796.29 

Land  nrilea,  Gariand 22,013.06 

Palp,  Lefai 2,375.00 

Sugar,  Ley : 742,305.83 

Seed,  Lehi 7,85L03 

Unpaid  water  oontiacU  rGariand) 111,351.40 

Water  rental  notes  (Gaiiand) 8,142.63 

Acor^nta  receivable 38,036.79 


Total 940,837.55 


JMened  rhaifrea  to  opetationB: 

Canal  equipment  and  maintenance  material  (Garland) 5,673.82 


Farminff  operationa — 

Lehi 13,965.00 

Garland 23,927.52 

27, 882. 52 

Operating  and  maintenance  material 21, 292.45 

Total 54,848.79 

Total  Mwts 6,689,351.50 

UABninsa. 
Capital  stock: 

Preferred $3,000,000.00 

Common 8,000,000.00 

16,000,000.00 

Bondi - 330,000.00 

Current  UabllUh 


Banka  (cash) 76,834.94 

Leu  petty  caah $65.30 

LeM cash,  Garland 2,199.09 

LeMcadi,  Uhi 1,321.19 

3, 585. 58 

Total  c«ih  0/D  net 73,249.36 


AMERICAN   SUGAR  BEFININQ  GO.  2545 

Current  liabilities — Continued. 

Accounts  payable |1, 587. 60 

Accrued  interest 3,475.00 

Estimated  expenses 2, 342. 00 

T.  R.  Cutler,  contingent 1,455.27 

Bills  payable 50,000.00 

$132, 109. 23 

Undivided  profits 127,242.27 

Total  liabilities 6, 589. 851. 50 

Bitsinessfor  year  ended  Mar.  SI,  190S. 

Beets  purchased tons. .  89, 110 

Si;^ produced pounds..  20,802,000 

Srown  sugar  in  process  equivalent  in  white,  1,857,574,  at  4^  cents. 
Earnings: 

Sugar $845,216.86 

Pi3p 7,700.13 

Beet  seed 3,717.43 

Cattle  feeding 1,242.75 

^Sznensesi 

Cost  of  beets 441, 367. 23 

Agricultural  expenses 5,839.60 

Agents'  expenses 4, 691. 83 

Sugar-plant  operating 183, 209. 46 

Sugar-plant  maintenance 13, 711.  78 

General  expenses 28^  461. 48 

Insurance 7,070.69 

Depreciation  farm  improvements 3, 714. 85 

Depreciation  furniture  and  fixtures 79. 40 

Farming  operations 4, 958. 74 


$857, 877. 17 


693, 105. 06 


Operating  profit 164, 772. 11 

Deduct: 


Taxes : 9, 235. 45 

Interest  on  bonds 23,400.00 

Interest  on  notes 3, 396. 54 


36, 031. 99 


Profits 128,740.12 

Adjustments:  Dr.  Cr. 

Miscellaneous  credit  for  profit  and  loss 46. 00 

Farmers'  accounts  charged  o£f $1, 248.  29    

Diamond  C.  A  C.  Co 80.38     

Dividends,  error 215.18    


1, 543. 85                    46. 00  1, 497. 85 

Final  addition  for  undivided  profits 127,242.27 

Qranulated  sugar  statement,  year  ended  Mar.  SI,  190S. 

On  hand  Mar.  31, 1903: 

Granulated  sugar,  13.594,300  pounds,  at  5  cents $679, 715. 00 

In  process,   equivalent  to  1,857,574 

pounds,  at 4J  cents $83,590.83 

Lm  estimated  cost  to  refine 21, 000. 00 

62, 590. 83 

$742, 305. 83 

Sold  during  year,  19,377,000  pounds,  at  0.0438  cents  (net) 850, 108. 83 

1, 592, 414. 66 


2546  AMEBICAK  SU6AB  BEFININQ  CO. 

On  hand  Mar.  31, 1902:  Pounds. 

Granulated  sugar....  12, 181, 800 at 5 cents 1609,090.00 

Sold 1,869,700 94,391.75 

In  process,  raw 319, 951 

In  solution 1,188,582 

1, 508, 533  at  75  per  cent. 
Equals  1,131,401  pounds  gninulated  at 

5  cents $56, 570. 05 

Less  estimated  cost  to  refine 18,000.00 

38, 570. 05 

Freight  paid  on  34,307  bags  to  Salt  Lake  and 
Provo,  at  15  cents 5, 146, 00 


$747, 197.  80 


Total  profit  for  year 845,216.86 


Production  year  ended  Mar.  31,  1903,  20,802,000  pounds,  at  0.04063 

cents 846, 216. 86 

Remelt  and  short  in  1902  invoice,  12,500  pounds.  1 

Expenses  account,  granulated  sugar: 

Brokerage  and  commissions 5, 680. 70 

Freight 56,007.65 

Rebates  and  allowances 9, 263. 52 

Storage 1,906.54 

Total 72,858.41 

Balance  sheetf  ytar  ended  March  SI,  1904. 

ASSETS. 

Permanent  property  and  equipment: 
Plants — 

Lehi $1,194,268.08 

Garland 780, 271. 31 

$1, 974, 539. 30 

Real  estate — 


Lehi 66,3n.84 

Garland  (land  account) 264, 288. 17 

Furniture  and  fixtures — 

Lehi 2,506.80 

Garland 4,889.75 


330, 600. 01 


7, 396. 55 


Horses,  wagons,  and  F.  I. — 

Lehi 8,107.10 

Garland 15,343.69 

23,450.79 

Canal  system,  Garland 3, 845, 069. 37 

Saratoga  Springs,  Lehi 23, 974. 02 

Power  plant,  Garland 276, 733.08 

Railroads,  Garland 14,544.66 

Big  Horn  investment 71. 75 

Garland  town  site 12,654.64 

Total 6,509,034.26 


Cash  and  convertible  assets: 

Bills  receivable 75, 569. 04 

Cattle  and  sheep,  Lehi 2, 326. 00 

Accrued  interest  on  notes  receivable 5, 875. 74 

Estimated  income  from  power  sold 4,000.00 

Cane  sugar 867. 58 

Land  notes '27,015.71 

Pulp — 

Lehi 1,^8.92 

Garland 2,400.00 

4, 398. 92 
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AMEBIGAN  SUOAB  B£FININO  CO. 


Lehi. 


Earnings: 

Sugar  produced  as  per  statement i    $1,029,207.21 

Pulp 8,762.39 

Seeaand  planting 6,218.83 

Farming  ox>erations 3,464.47 

Bents 


1,047,642.90 


Expenses: 

Cost  of  beets 

Operating  expenses 

Sugar  plant,  maintenance . 

Insuranoe 

Cattle  and  sheep 

Farm  operations 


483,495.30 

186,946.67 

24,212.03 

6,984.67 

70.58 


Garland. 


1122,896.56 
2,875.57 
1,551.56 

i75.'76" 


127,490.45 


97,364.86 

39,193.14 

98.45 

802.65 


20,237.07 


Operating  profits . 


Deduct: 

General  expenses . 
Taxes .* 


Net  factory  profits. 


701,709.25 


157,696.17 


345,933.65 


30,196.72 


18,985.83  I 
11,159.52  i 


4,967.60 
508.80 


30,145.35 


5,476.40 


315,788.30 


35,673.12 


TotaL 


$1,152,103.77 

ll,6?7.96 

7, 77a  39 

3,464.47 

175.76 


1,175,142.35 


580,860.16 

226,139.81 

34,310.48 

7,787.33 

70.68 

20,237.07 


859,405.43 


315,736.98 


23,963.43 
11,668.33 


35,621.75 


280,115.18 


Statement  showing  final  divisible  sio'plus/or  year  ending  Mar.  31, 1904  - 

From  the  accompanying  statements  of  earnings,  expenses,  and  taxes  the  following 
are  brought  forward: 

Net  factory  profits  at  Lehi $315, 788. 30 

Net  factory  profits  at  Garland 35, 673. 12 

Net  profit,  land  and  canal  system 99, 754L  68 

Net  profit,  power  and  lighting  system 6,745.43 

385, 615. 29 
Deduct: 

Interest  on  notes |29, 399. 39 

Interest  on  bonds,  series  A 19, 400. 00 

48, 799. 39 

Final  net  profits  from  operations  after  payment  of  all  interest . . .        336, 815. 99 
Adjustments  or  credits  and  charges  to  profit  and  loss  having  no 
connection  with  business  year: 

Depreciation,  furniture  and  fixtures |260. 94 

Farmers'  accounts  charged  off 1,405.89 

Lost  accounts 2, 881. 84 

Unpaid  dividends 3. 90 

Joseph  Geoghegan,  contingent 145. 16 

4, 697. 73 

Pinal  divisible  surplus 332, 118. 17 

Oranulated  sugar  statement,  year  ended  Mar.  SI,  1904. 

On  hand  Mar.  31,  1904: 
Lehi — 

Granulated,  13,047,700  poimds,  at  ^  cents $587, 146. 50 

Brown,  94,700  pounds,  at  4J  cents 3, 314.  50 

Low  product,  1,503,691  pounds,  at  3^  cents 52, 629. 18 

643, 090. 18 
Less  cost  to  Osmose  low  product 8, 700. 00 

634, 390. 18 
Freight  claims  impaid 306. 94 

1634, 697. 12 


AlffTacr04F  S17B4K  SBamnKc  od. 
Oai  famd  Ifaff.  31, 19M— CaaxmsBd. 


[<  pooiids.  fli  ^  caUB i.  832  26 

l0«r  pradact,  1^,086  pounds,  ai  ^  ceam 5. 42^  01 


roBT  ic  Obdiob('  low  prodnrt 1,  IMVi  0(» 


^^^Fv   ^^^^^   ^^9 


Tosa]  OD  band  lisr  31.  1»4 «40.«57  » 


Sold  dnrii^ 

Ifihish.. 23. 476,  MO  1. 136.81r>.!C 

3,e46.«0  116,S,%,aO 


2B. 524. •00,  ax  .e4726cnit 1,258.782.32 


1,  ^^^^,  ^(W.  ^H^ 

Ob  imd  Ibtr.  31.  1903^ 

Gnniilvted  ^ugsr.  13.a94«380  pounds,  mx  h  renft.      679. 715. 00 
In  inorai  ^quiintlent  to  1.So7,d74 

pomufe,  St  4^  centB fB3.  ofN).  63 

LcBE  csnmKted  cost  to  lefine. 21.060.00 

62.5Jia83 

742,  SOB.  «S 


Pirafit  ioT  3iFBKr 1.152.108  77 

}^odiictiaii  for  year: 

Lehi J poundfi. .  22.W2.400 

Gukmd- do...  S.046, 


25. 900,000 


SiHgMraRE  Bccoimt.  gmniitoed  si^pr: 

Bn^em^snd  "mmTriinifinfi fi.  172.79 

Freii^it— M.  610.  04 


O.l»00 
350.00 


TataL 112.002. 70 

Baknux  ahett  year  ended  Mar.  .77.  JBOS. 


1  property  and  equipment: 


LehL $1,224,205.47 

Gadamd 709,055.08 

«2, 024, 250. 80 

SdJ  ePtatt — 

LehL 06,100«» 

Gadsnd  l^md  acroont  i S5.00a45 

821,251.04 

CjBkal  FVBten — 

East  Bide 552,2K17<^ 

iTert  Side &,275,241.«l 

Bear  Late  lUuaaivuif lS,S47.i:! 

S,S«»,05a.7J 

PmnitTirp  and 


lidiL 2,27s.  OS 

2.  SMI  02 

5, 110. 


LehL 0,570.70 

15.075  «i 

^,500^00 


d&50  AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFIKINQ  CO. 

Permanent  proi)erty  and  equipment — Continued. 

Power  plant  and  pole  line 1337, 503. 59 

Railroads 57,755.42 

Saratoga  Spring?  resort 24, 101. 87 

Garland  town  site 27, 702. 43 

Big  Horn  invBBtment 30L  29 

Total  permanent  property  and  equipment 6, 669, 383. 85 

Cash  and  convertible  assets: 

Bills  receviable 1, 752. 59 

Cattle  and  sheep — 

Lehi 12,280.00 

Garland 3, 166.  25 

5, 446.  25 

Interest  due  on  notes 2, 796. 80 

Estimated  income  from  power  plant 3, 500. 00 

FarmeiB'  accounts,  Garland 300. 00 

Cane  sugar  on  hand 122. 40 

Pulp— 

Lehi 4,000.00 

Garland 3, 600. 00 

7,600.00 

Granulated  sugar 880, 535. 25 

Lehi 27,509.16 

Gadand 6,274.40 

33,783.56 

Sugar  in  process — 

Lehi .      51,327.04 

Garland 9,682.08 

61, 009. 12 

Usq>aid  water  contracts 57,149.  80 

Water-rental  notes 3,923.63 

Water  rental  due 10,437.46 

AecoontB  receivable 50,339.29 

Land  notes 30,513.55 

Total  cash  and  convertible  assets 1, 149, 209. 70 

Defcraed  charges  to  operations: 

Sugar  plant  operating  and  maintenance  materials — 

Lehi 15,990.05 

Garland 4,689.80 

20, 679. 85 

Fanning  operations — 

Lehi 7,056.33 

Graland 18,552.46 

25,607.79 

Canal  equipment  and  maintenance  material 10, 676. 80 

Boarding-house  operations 2, 34L  09 

Total  deferred  chaiges  to  operations 59, 305. 53 

Total  assets 7,877,899.08 

UABIUTIBS. 

Current  liabilities: 
Cash  (overdrafts) — 

State  Bank $48,793.36 

Less  on  hand  at  Lehi |4, 310. 35 

Less  on  hand  at  Garland 2, 526. 67 

Less  on  hand  at  McComick  Co 5, 66L  75 

12, 498. 77 

136, 294. 59 

Accrued  interest 7, 062. 00 

T.  R.  Cutler,  contingent 775.27 

payable 1,010,777.01 


Total  current  liabilities 1,054,908.87 
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2552  AMEBIC  AN   SUGAB  BEFINING  CO. 

Statement  of  the  electric  power  plant.  Mar,  31, 1905, 

CREDITB. 

Receipts,  sale  of  power $35, 627. 10 

Estimated  amount  due  for  sale  of  power  to  Mar.  31, 1905 3, 500. 00 

Miscellaneous 41. 30 


DEBITS. 

Operating  expense  (labor,  etc.) 13, 012. 61 

Maintenance  account 1, 464. 81 

Maintenance  of  pole  line 1,274.31 

General  expense 5, 217. 75 

Interest  and  discount 8, 251. 86 

Taxes 2, 595. 08 


139, 168. 40 


23,564.66 
Balance  gain 15,603.84 

39, 168. 40 
Note.— Electric  power  Is  sold  at  $2.83i  per  month  kilowatt  hour. 

Statement  showing  final  divisible  surplus  for  year  ending  Mar.  SI,  1905. 

From  the  accompanying  statements  of  earnings,  expenses,  and  taxes  the  following 
are  brought  forward: 

Net  factory  profits  at  Lehi 1550,129.56 

Net  factory  profits  at  Garland 97,121.37 

Net  loss,  land  and  canal  system 10, 385. 39 

Net  profit,  power  and  lighting  system 15, 603. 84 


Deduct: 

Interest  on  notes $49, 894. 25 

Interest  on  bonds,  s^ee  A 18,800.00 


652, 469. 38 


68,694.25 


Final  net  profits  from  operations  after  payment  of  all  interest.      583, 775. 18 
Adjustments  or  credits  and  debits  to  pront  and  loss 
having  no  connection  with  the  business  of  the  year — 

Donations  to  county  for  railroads |366. 00 

Depreciation,  furniture  and  fixtures 1, 277. 06 

Farmers' accounts  written  off 687.29 

Joe.  Geoghe^;an,  contingent 33.58 

Unpaid  dividend  accoimt 11. 45 

Farm  improvements,  Garland,  written  off 15, 600. 00 

Main  dam.  Garland 5, 514. 26 

M.  N.  R.  R.  R.  of  W.,  Garland* 5,000.00 

Spanish  Fork  Station,  Lehi,  written  off 44, 155. 72 

72, 645. 36 

Final  divisible  surplus 511, 129. 77 

Granulated  sugar  statement^  year  ended  Mar.  SI,  1905. 

On  hand  Mar.  31,  1905:  Pounds. 

Lehi 13, 299, 000,  at  5i  cents $698, 197. 50 

Garland 3, 473, 100,  at  5i  cents 182, 337. 75 

16, 772, 100,  at  5i  cents $880,536.25 

Sold  during  year: 

Lehi 24, 825, 200,  at 0.0499  net 1,238,808.88 

Garland 3, 747,500,  at  0.0508  net. . . .       190,498. 67 

Total  sold 28,572,700 1,429,307.55 

Total  sold  and  on 
hand 45,344,800 2,309,842.80 

I  Amount  donated  during  year  to  seonre  nilratd  from  Oarland  to  Malad  City,  Idaho. 
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Factory  operatWMfor  the  year  ended  Mar.  SI,  1906, 

Lehi,  beets  purchased.  /. ^ tons. 

Ghurland,  beets  purchased do. . . 

Lehi,  sugar  produced pounds. , 

Garland,  sugar  produeed do. . . 


72, 970 

60,218 

16, 088, 500 

13, 452, 000 


EARNINGS. 


Sugar  produced  as  per  statement . 

Molasses  account 

Pulp 

Rents 

Beed  and  planting 

Cattle  and  sheep 


Total. 


EXPBN8B8. 


Cost  of  beets 

Sugar  plants  operating. . . 
Sugar  plant  maintenance . 

8i^r  In  process 

Farm  operations 

Molasses  purchased 

Boarding  nouse ,  operating . 

Clubhouse,  operating 

Insurance 

Maintenance,  railways  . . . 


Total. 


Operating  profit. 


Deduct— 

General  expenses. 
Taxes 


Net  factory  profits. 


Lebi. 


1755,219.40 

15,638.95 

4,193.22 

50.00 

l,330.ft5 

32.50 


776,464.72 


372,634.86 

158,505.22 

48,a92.04 

30, 48a  90 

3,214.66 

2,580.60 


6,990.60 


623,850.07 


153,605.65 


22,611.07 
11,709.82 


34,320.89 


119,284.76 


Garland. 


$581,664.38 
5,455.20 
6,112.07 
2,3K2.95 
1,528.89 
79.73 


507,203.22 


310,236.14 
107,396.74 

24,390.90 
3,426.91 

11,124.26 


2,068.87 

a80 

4,888.98 

387.15 


463,928.75 


133,274.47 


»,150.89 
7,861.33 


Total. 


11,336,883.78 

21,094.15 

10,305.29 

2,412.05 

2,850.54 

112. 2S 


1,373, 667.  M 


682,871.00 

265,961.06 

72,782.94 

33,907.81 

14,338.91 

2,580.00 

2,068.87 

8.80 

11,879.78 

387.15 


1,066,787.82 


286,88a  12 


42,761.96 
19,571. 16 


28,012.22 


105,262.25 


62,333.11 


224,574.01 


Land  and  canal  tystem  operations,  year  ended  Feb.  i8, 1906. 
Earnings: 

Water  rentals $34,801.11 

Water  contracts  issued 9, 763. 25 

Land  leases 105.00 


Expenses: 

Canal  operation,  maintenance,  and  expense 40, 074. 20 

Loss  on  land  sales 860. 58 


$44, 669. 36 


41,834.78 


Operating  profit 

Add  interest  on  land  and  water  notes. 


Deduct  taxes  paid 

Net  profit 

Electric  power  plant  operaHont,  year  ended  Feb.  t8, 1906, 
Earnings: 

Electric  power  sold $38,940.59 

Materials  sold 233.65 


2,834.56 

7, 719. 96 

10, 554. 54 
4,290.93 

6, 263. 61 


Expenses: 

Labor  as  per  contract 5,720.00 

Other  labor 437.65 

Oil  and  supplies 680.33 

General  exp^isee 7, 756. 70 

Maintenance  materials 2, 232. 92 


$30, 174. 24 
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Expenses — Continued . 

Miscellaneous  materials 13, 157. 40 

$19, 985. 00 

Operating  profit 19, 189. 24 

Deduct  taxes 4,501.25 

Net  profit  electric  power  plant  department 14, 687. 99 

Statement  shomng  final  divisihle  surplus  for  yMt  ending  Mar.  31,  1906. 

From  the  following  statements  of  earnings,  expensep,  and  taxes  the  following  are 
brought  forward: 

Net  factory  profits  at — 

Lehi $319, 284.  76 

Garland 105,262.25 

Net  profit  land  and  canal  system 6, 263.  61 

Net  profit  power  and  lighting  system 14, 687.  99 

245, 498.  61 
^)educt* 

Interest  on  notes $59,379.88 

Interest  on  bonds,  series  A 18, 200. 00 

77, 579. 88 


Final  net  profits  from  operations  after  payment  of  all  interefit 167, 918.  73 

Adjustments  or  credits  and  debits  to  profit  and  loss 
having  no  connection  with  business  oi  the  year — 

Farmers*  accounts  charged  off 7,  712.  86 

Bad  notes  and  accounts  charged  off 2, 391.  94 

Depreciation,  furniture  and  fixtures 1, 441.  65 

11,546.46 

Final  divisible  surplus 156, 372.  28 

Granulated  mgar  statement,  year  ended  Mar.  31, 1906. 

On  hand  Mar.  31,  1906:         Pounds. 

Lehi 11, 439, 500,  at  4i  cents $514,777.50 

Garland 8, 327, 000,  at  4J  cents 374, 715. 00 

19, 766, 500,  at  4^  cents $889, 492. 50 

Sold  during  year: 

Lehi 17, 942, 300,  at  0.0523  cente 938,639.40 

Garland 8, 562, 200,  at  0.0454  cents 389, 287. 13 


26,504,500 1,327,926.63 


Total    sold    and 

on  hand »  46, 271, 000 2,217,419.03 

On  hand  Mar.  31,  1906: 

Lehi 13, 299, 000,  at  0.0525  cents 698, 197. 50 

Garland 3, 473, 100,  at  0.0526  cente 182, 337.  75 


16,772,100 880,635.25 

Production  year  ended 
Mar.  31,  1906: 

Lehi 16,088,500 

Garland 13,452,000 

29,540, 500,  at  0.04528  cents 1, 336,883. 78 


Total     on    hand 
and  produced. .    46, 312, 600 
Expenses  account  granulated  sugar: 

Brokerage  and  commissions 9, 325. 60 

Freights 68, 367. 16 

Gash  discounts 199. 79 

I  Short  and  remdted,  41,800  ponnds. 
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Expenses  account  granulated  sugar — Continued. 

Rebates  and  allowances $2, 171. 13 

Other  expenses 20, 552. 72 

Totol 100,616.30 

Statement  of  shortage,  1905  inventory:  Pounds. 

Garland 35, 900 

Lehi 5,700 

Total  shortage 41, 600 

Balance  sheet  Feb,  t8, 1907. 

ASSETS. 


Permanent  property  and  equipment. 

Plant  accounts 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

Horses,  wagons,  and  farm  implements 

Heal  estate,  S.  L.  <k  Utah  Co.'s 

Lime  quarry 

Saratoga  Springs,  resort 

Bear  River  Valley  lands 

Canal  systems,  reservoir,  and  houses 

Power  plant  and  transfer  line 

Garland  llRhtini;  system 

Garland  town  site*. 

Corinne  R.  H 

Point  Lookout  Ry 

Stockyards 

Improvements,  company  farms 


Cash  and  cfmiertible  as»eU. 

Office  ca'^h 

National  City  Bank.  New  York 

Bank  of  Garland 


Total  cash 

Accounts  and  notes  reoeiTable. 

Granulated  sugar  on  hand 

Sugar  In  process .' 

Molasses 

Cattle  and  sheep 

Puh 


mip. 
Seed. 


Total  cash  and  convertible  assets 

Deferred  eharget  to  operationt. 

Fuel,  bags,  and  other  supplies 

Maintenance  material 

Farming  system 

Boardlnghouse  supplies 

Bam  supplies,  oats  and  hay  on  hand 

Canal  equipment  and  maintenance  material . 


Total  assets. 


Lehi. 


tl.  356, 617. 17 
2,129.06 
9,076.10 

57,411.34 
3,000.00 

24,021.52 


1,452,255.19 


8,725.73 
8.199.15 
3,685.00 


20,609.88 


Garland. 


8875,266.24 

2,814.7? 

15,107.43 


249,672.62 

3,856,239.69 

372,307.62 

9,468.78 

26,521.51 

18,059.87 

58,143.75 

3,291.08 

6,3n.00 


5,493,204.31 


453.65 

131.01 

11,111.85 


11.696.51 

154,938.72 

1,410,553.75 

11,156.77 

10,602  05 

14,605  75 

9.293.75 

17,570.50 


Total. 


I 


9,369.74 
4,249.86 
7,719.43 
1,488.59 
629.25 
10.276.06 


33,732.93 


LIABILITIES. 


12,231, 

^» 

24, 
57, 

3, 

24. 

249, 

3,856, 

372, 

«, 
26. 

18. 

58. 
3, 
6, 


883.41 
943.78 
183. 5S 
41L34 
000.00 
031.62 
672.63 
239.60 
307.62 
468.78 
521. 51 
050.87 
143.75 
291.08 
311.00 


6,945.459.50 


1,640.507.80 


54.342.81 


8.040.310.11 


Capital,  preferred  stock,  300,000  shares. 
Capital,  common  stock,  300,000  shares.. 


Bonds  outstanding,  series  A,  6  per  cent  interest. 
Bonds  outstanding,  series  B,  6  per  cent  interest. 

Current  liabauUi. 

Bills  payable 

Accrued  interest  on  notes 

Accnied  interest  on  bonds  A 

^Accrued  interest  on  bonds  B 

Lehi  Commercial  &  Savings  Bank 

McComick  &  Co. ,  Salt  Lake 

State  Bank  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake 

Westinghouse  Electric  Co 


Undivided  profits. 


Total  liabilities. 


$3,000,000.00 
3.000.000.00 


214.000.00 
826,000.00 


1,007,450.00 
5.846.42 
2,068.66 
4.130.00 
1.096.10 
86.722.09 
6,847.29 
1,875.00 


16,000,000.00 
1,040,000.00 


1,116,035.56 
484.274.65 


8,640.310.11 


Jbilor;  opmCMU^  1^0*  mU  ^«6.  i9»  i907. 
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Pkofit  far  the  year  ended  Feb.  28, 1907 14»429l 
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Power  plant  and  lighting  tyttenty  year  ended  Feb.  28,  1907. 
Earnings: 

Sales  of  power |55, 411. 92 

Sales  of  light 3,547.70 

Expenses: 

Labor,  contract  operating  plant 7, 200. 00 

Labor,  miscellaneous 452. 40 

Oil  and  supplies 351. 15 

Water,  etc. 3, 064. 95 

Maintenance,  labor 681. 66 

Maintenance,  machinery 660. 37 

Maintenance,  sundries 170.  68 

Maintenance,  pole  line 704. 80 

2, 217. 51 

Light-Hyntem  expense 998. 42 


158,959.62 


14, 284. 43 


Actual  operating  profit 44, 675. 19 

One  year  ago  at  close  of  fiscal  year  the  estimated  power  earnings  for  the 
month  of  March  were  taken  into  previous  vear's  business  at  $5,000. 
This  year  the  estimated  power  earnings  for  March  were  put  into  year's 
business  at  $6,000.  Hence,  in  order  to  make  this  statement  agree  with 
general  ledger  profits,  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  the  aifference 
between  $6,000  and  $5,000 1,000.00 

Making  the  ledger  profit 45, 675. 19 

Deduct: 

General  expenses  (apportioned) $5, 000. 00 

Taxen 3, 302. 89 

8, 302. 89 


Net  profit  for  year  ended  Feb.  28,  1907 37, 372, 30 

Statement  showing  final  divisible  surplus  for  year  ended  Feb.  28, 1907. 

From  the  accompanying  statements  of  earnings,  expenses,  and  taxes  the 
following  are  brought  forward: 

Net  factory  profits  at  Lehi '. $77, 998. 63 

Net  factory  profits  at  Garland 278,  530. 16 

Net  profit,  land  and  canal  B>'Btem 14, 429.  32 

Net  profit,  power  and  lighting  system 37, 372.  30 

Deduct:  408, 330. 41 

Interest  on  notes $32,  741. 10 

Interest  on  bonds  A » 13,095.32 

Intereslon  bonds  B 46,383.41 

92,219.83 


Final  net  profits  from  operations,  after  payment  of  all  interest 316, 110. 58 

Adjustments  or  credits  and  charges  to  profit  and  loss,  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  business  of  the  year: 

Dr.  Cr. 

Premiums  on  sale  of  bonds $1, 012.  50 

Loss  account,  collected .        70.00 

Farmers'  accoimts  chained  off $934. 99 

Adjustment  account,  dividend 1. 50 

•    Geoghegan  contingent  account  charged  off.  61.  60 

Donation,  account  Malad  Valley  R.  R. 

right  of  way  » 5,047.00 

Depreciation!  furniture  and  fixtures 1, 235.  93 

7, 281.  02      1, 082.  50      6, 198.  52 


1  $5,000  ot  this  amount  was  donated  in  April,  1905,  and  carried  on  balance  sheet  of  one  year  ago  at 
that  amount.  In  December,  19Gd.  the  susar  company  contributed  $47  toward  cost  of  land  for  a  naing 
at  Fielding  Station,  for  beet  loading.  This  $5,047  was  charged  to  loss  and  gain  February  2-28, 1907.  A 
previous  donation  of  $5,000,  in  March,  1905,  was  also  chaiged  to  loss  and  gain. 
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Final  di>Tfiible  sari*w 1309,912.06 

Dividends  paid  dining  year 210,  OOOl  00 

Net  incretse  in  undiTided  pfofits 99,912.06 

Sugar  ttaUmna^  jpnr  €mded  Fkb.  tS,  i907. 


Trtii  GarteDd.  TotaL 


On  hand  Tt^xntarj  28. 1907: 

lS,758,flOO pocDKis.  at  4^  eeits I797.215l00   

14,431.500 poamb, a£  4i  eocts «)13,338.75  '. 


33,19J)00poiiD(fa. S1.410,553.7S 

S(M  dnrin?  year:  I 

18,S90;500pooiub,at«).0<»llZKt 82S,  116.58 

14;657j000 poaoda, at f0L(m374 net ♦553.344.60  

33,516,500  poands.  at  fOi04iaB  Oft 1,481.«1.18 

€6,7Wja00poaDds 2.8ea044.« 

On  liand  Febnianr  28, 1906: 

11 ,439^V0 pounds,  at  4|eciKes 514.777.30   

8,327>Q00 pounds, aC  4| cents 374.715.00  ^ 

19,;n6,500  poonds,  at  4i  eoits 1^,490.50 

Production  for  jtar  ended  Ttbnarj  38, 1907: 

aS^TSJOOO pounds,  at  «>.M2t» l.U0;3B4.08   

20,7i;i .500  pounds,  at  I0JM2B63 801.968.35   


4(>;Ba9,3aO  pounds,  at  SOLOCSttZ 2.002,563:43 

Balanet  Aeet^  Mar.  31, 1902. 


Permanent  i»operty  and  equipment: 

Plant rU  139,932.84 

Real  estate 59,066.35 

Fnmiture  and  fixtures 1,809.20 

Implements 8,819.00 

JSarato^  Springs 16,44L07 

Bear  Iliv^  Water  Co 499,985.76 

Gash  and  convertible  assets  : 

Acconnts  receivable 15,808.39 

Cattle 7,300.00 

Seed 3,424.80 

Merchandise 747,197.80 

Deferred  chaiges  to  operadoeDs: 

Farming  operationa 17, 468. 06 

Fuel 665.00 

Lune 1,900.00 

Mano&ctnring  material 16, 548.  71 


$1,726,054.22 


773,73a 


36,58L77 


2,536,366.96 


Current  liabilities: 

Cash 85,787.96 

Bills  pavable .' 324,000.00 

Accrued  interest 6, 903. 97 

Unpaid  dividends 204. 22 

Estimated  expenses 3,866.66 

Accounts  payable 24,28L25 

445,044.06 

Capital  stock I,483,2ea00 

Bonds 340,000.00 

Undivided  profits 268^062.92 

2,536»366.98 
8610— TOT.  3—11 27 
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Business  for  year  ended  Mar.  Slj  1902, 

Beets  purchased tone. .  78, 333 

Sugar  produced  (not  includiiig  sugar  in  proceas) pounds. .        18, 143, 400 

Eejnings: 

Merchandise .• $994, 384. 12 

Beet  seed 3,363.25 

Fanning  operations 11, 315. 13 

II,  009, 062.  50 

Expensefl: 

Cost  of  beets 377,828.89 

Agricultural  expenses 7, 847. 30 

Fuel 52,760.70 

Lime 8, 598.  77 

Miscellaneous  supplies 28,630.  50 

Labor 70,739.94 

Mill  repairs 8,366.81 

Expenses 37,333w05 

Insurance 7, 897.  60 

Cattle  feeding 1,434.57 

601, 438. 13 

Operating  profit : 407,624.37 

Deduct  mterest 31,228.17 

376, 396. 20 
Adjustmenta:  Dr.  Or. 

Farmers'  accounts  charged  off $1, 003. 92 

Furniture  and  fixtures  increased 1267.26 

Farm  implements  increased 3, 257. 04 

1,  OOa  92            3, 524.  30 
2,520.88 

Added  to  undivided  profits 378,916.58 

The  Idaho  Suqar  Co.  Balance  Sheets  and  Business  Statements,  Mar.  31» 

1906,  AND  Feb.  28,  1907. 

Balance  sheet,  Mar.  51, 1906, 

ASSETS. 


BMnanent  property  and  equipment: 

Plants 

Snake  River  Valley  S.  G.  stock. . . 

Water  stocks 

Btockyards 

Railroads 

Real  estate. 


Horses,  wagons,  and  form  Implements. 

Fumitore  and  fixtures 

Fann  Improvements 


Total  permanent  property  and  equipment. 

Oasb  and  convertible  assets: 
Gbah. 


Accounts  receivable. 

State  of  Idaho 

Sugar  In  process 

Sugar 

Seed 

Bills  receivable 

Citisens'  oommitteeu. 
Cattle  and  sheep. . . . 
Hay  and  grain 

Faimors'  accounts. . . 


Total  cash  and  convertible 


Idaho  Falls.  1    Sugar  City. 


Total. 


1904,389.06     $1,272,123.39  ,  93,176,511.37 

989,985.87 

936.00 

970.84  970.34 

39,931.17            30,240.00  .  60,171.17 

70,333.05  ,         21,745.60  ,  92,068.55 

20,730.42  '         27,587.93  48,318.36 

3,830.17  .           2,433.32  6,263.49 

17, 646. 46            14, 479. 91  32, 126. 37 


9,919.49 

433,791.00 

8,410.22 


2.306.50 
6,840.00 
1,060.00 
2,869.61 


3,407,351.51 


11, 08$.  77 

324,945.00 

5,802.74 


25,173.55 
4,780.37 

22,180.00 
4,^512.80 

10,864.44 


26,035.86 
86,713.14 
61.347.00 
20,968.36 
758,736.00 
14,212.96 

4,000.00 

4,900.00 
25,173.55 

7,065.87 
29,030.00 

5,563.80 
13,784.06 


1,0I7,«79.4S 


^MSBmOiOSf  SSOAEL  mSBTSIJSQ  GO. 


asfti 


Mag.  SI,  XSaSr-CaaiimuuL 


laatao  FaiiL      atasar  Gfty. 


T6tal 


tool 

opHBtiooi ,  «l,g«T.Ur  WO,5SX.2D 

_            _           _  9,153.29  23,006.63            «.,- 

Tplmat^natatenamBB i  uaiaOQ  5,38B.di             7,212.66 

TtoffcdpfciTWtcluuffB.tnQpeiatiooa , ^ 71,800.91 

TotaTaMetB 4,526,72Lfli 

liahiHtiw: 

BflfapAyable _ _ «tf,2SO.OO 

Amwifitiiiiijiiiiii  21,688*07 

TatideaaBOtVUbSBiStm 988,938.07 

!k- 3,501,SniiQ0 

prafttB  Mar.  31,  IMS _ »22,961.94 

Add  gain  foryeor 98,501.18 

218,40.13 

I£ftt.a89.30 

55,9I£ai 

Total  UataOttlts 4^aBB^72Lfli 

.  31,  1906. 


raabo  Falls.  '  aaKBrCitr.          TotaL 

<^iiitt1»  ""*  ?iliiwp ,, 

1888.42               S82L4S 

DivldBnds  looBiwi. 

suloo  ao.oa 

Eleetrie  liglits. 


Prwiiinni 


Crmnntated 
in 


Soaar 
Poifp.. 


of 


Sogar  m 


plant, 
tilaiic 


UBOIaHMnti  and  drtUs. 

iiMBd 

opttBUoas 


368^01 
2,olM.36 


3^:^8-91 


42.33 
21,31.05 
2B3.ai 
1^443.12 
5,^88.14 
323.18 
5,71^92 
4. 407139 


42.31 

21,28L56 


I 


I    27a,i2ft.4fr 


I 


13.381.21 
3.388.03 
1.137.50 
<M06.al 


08,725.7^ 

24.278.74 

2.^42.82 


4, 037. 4ft 

11. 200.  IS 

U22S,334.2S 

5.715.98 

^258. 30 


SmiSL4k        lai^iaSuOi       U23a,87V.46 


154.57 
a,  475. 72 


l,7fB.ST 

4.88ft  Ifi 
i.dl&QO 

178,235.32 
28^338. 71 

8MI,78L1II 
154^57 

21,868.98 

7,iTBk70 
1. 137.50 
a.  174^10 

2.6i&.ai 

3GB,:)81.58 

32. 610.45 

2,842.62 


461,988.9        615,301.33       1.087,316.86 


and 
ftirnlfaire  and  fbctniSK.. 


9a8  eaoJn^  csBTtad  ta  aodlviaBd  pnflti. 


22. 303.  JO 
18,784^48 

Il,723.fl7 

867.54 


38,816.86 


uaflLa 


27.(972.84 

3,43.08 

12.253.04 

191.58 


56,8B4>  J3 


48,978^31 

40.177.54 
23.976.71 

J83.I6 


06.07910. 


93,30.19 


paid 


I&riioFalla;  TBgontooilMBti  paid  ftr  at  augv  City.  ' 


2662  AMEBICAK  SX70AK  BEFININO  00. 

GranulaUd  sugar  statement ,  year  ended  Mar.  51,  1906. 

Sugar  on  hand  Mar.  31, 1906:  Ponnds. 

Idaho  Falls 9,639,800  at4J  cents..  |433, 791.00 

Sugar  City 7,221,000  at4i  cents..    324,945.00 

16, 860, 800  at  4)  cents. 


$758, 736.  OQ 


Sugar  sold  to  Mar.  31, 1906: 

IdahoFalls 5, 894, 700  at  $0.0487 .. .    287,415.84 

SugarCity 12,213, 100  at  $0.0477...    583,112.16 

18, 107, 800  at  $0. 04807. 


Total  sold  and  on  hand....  34,978,600 


870, 528.  GO 
1,629,264,00 


Sugar  on  hand  Mar.  31,  1905: 

IdahoFalls 3,632,300  at  $0.0525...     190,695.75 

SugarCity 4,061,600  at $0.0525...    213,234.00 

7, 693, 900  at  $0.0525. 


27, 284, 700  at  $0.04491. 


403,929.75 
1,225,334.25 


Sugar  sacked  year  ending  Mar. 
31  1906: 

Idaho  FaUs 11,850,000 

SugarCity 15,358,500 

Total  sacked 27,208,500 

Over  in  1905  inventory 76, 200 

27, 284, 700 

Balance  sheet,  Feb.  t8, 1907, 

▲88BT8. 

Permanent  property  and  equipment: 

Plant  at  Idaho  Falls $906,674.90 

Real  estate,  Idaho  Falls 70, 210.  55 

1,000  shares  Farmers  Prog^ress  Canal  stock 936. 00 

Farms,  construction  and  improvement 18, 387. 14 

Horses,  wagons,  and  farm  improvement,   Idaho 

Falls 15,965.75 

Furniture  and  fixtures 3, 444. 40 

Total  at  Idaho  Falls 1, 015, 618.  74 


Plant  at  Sugar  City 1, 276, 189. 48 

Real  estate.  SugarCity 21,797,50 

Pipe  line,  Sugar  City 15, 539. 46 

Stockyards,  Sugar  City 1, 468. 01 

Car  tanks,  Sugar  City 473. 09 

Farms,  construction,  and  improvement,  Sugar  City.  9, 858. 54 

Horses,  wagons,  and  implements 24, 499. 82 

Furniture  and  fixtures.  Sugar  City 2, 133.  97 

Total  at  Sugar  City 1, 351, 959. 87 


Snake  River  Valley  Co.  stock 989, 985.  87 

Total  permanent  property  and  equipment 3, 357, 564. 48  $3, 357, 564. 48 

Cash  and  convertible  assets: 

Caslionhand 30,226.58 

-      Notes  receivable 151, 000. 00     ^ 

Citizens  committee 4, 900. 00 

State olldaho  (account bounty) 51,347.00 
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AMBBICAN   SUGAR  BXVTSISQ  00. 
Bun-Mat  for  year  ending  Feb.  S8,  mn'—OoDtbroed. 

0  Fiiii.   Su^  atr. 


Bn((r  plant,  oftnOace  . . 
Bngir  irianl,  mtoWnmm 
a<n«nIeipatiMa 


Clnbhome  opamtliis  .. 


Deprecladoni,  hone*,  mgooi.  lod  tic 

Hbt  and  Entln 

Dapndatiau.  tornltun  uid  Bxtons. . . 


Opentlnc  proflU . . , 
1  dlvldsnds  fnim  wale 


Daduct: 

tolenst  (>ppoTtl(»ted). . . 


Fhul  DM  protlM 

Doobtbil  uxounti  of  ttrmai  M  iL  durfed  off . . 

Fim  dlTigiblB  nirpliu 


U.BllM 
B,4Sa3t 

l,3>iW 


Svgar  Oatemmt  /«■  iMor  mi£ng  Feb.  18, 1907. 


1  Idaho  Falb. 

angwcttr. 

Total. 

SanliigB: 

Siusr  on  haml  Fab.  M.  11(07- 

MS8,014.7f 

«eM.B81.tt 

iuiii,m.» 

«4,»S-« 

«,M1.B6 

iSt^S 

Onlia^rtito.?l".  iNi-.- 

<aa,ni.oo 

SM,MS.O0 

7ss,m.o» 

'^ISSS"  ""'■■" '*"■'""■ 

msstiT 

U3,S8a.ll 

'     '      ' 

Pennanent  property  and  equipswat: 

Plant  aceount |829,5M.l4 

F»nn  improremente 16, 264. 09 

Furniture  and  fixturae 3, 860. 00 

Horsee,  wagons,  and  farm  iiaplements 1G,406.&3 

Realeetate «,»68.6e 

TVater  stocks S36.00 


Ouh  and  convertible  aaeets: 

Citisens' committee 4,VXt.(X> 

Rente  due 386.00 

Parmen'  aceounte 739.  OS 

Pulp 4,reo.oo 

Seed 16,684.16 
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2566  AHEBIGAN  SUGAB  BEFININO  00. 

Expenses,  account  granulated  sugar: 

Brokerage  and  commission $369. 90 

Freight 823.76 

Discount,  rebates,  and  allowances 301. 91 

Total 1,495.56 

m 

Balance  sheet,  year  ended  Mar.  SI,  1905. 

ASSETS. 

Permanent  property  and  equipment: 

Plant $870,175.56 

Real  estate 50,104.80 

Farm  improvements 16, 930. 34 

Railroads  (Elva  spur) 371. 62 

Furniture  and  fixtures 3, 838. 09 

Horses,  wagons,  and  farm  implements 16, 859. 62 

Railrosid  rights  of  way 140. 00 

Water  stock 936.00 

$959,356.03 


Gash  and  convertible  assets: 

Citizens  committee 4, 900. 00 

Big  Horn  investment 10. 15 

Hay  and  grain 2, 203. 42 

Pulp 1,926.36 

Accounts  receivable 11, 920. 05 

Seed 1,427.80 

Sugar  in  process 12, 762. 11 

Sugar 190, 695. 75 

State  of  Idaho 51, 347. 00 

Molasses 7,977.50 

Deferred  charges  to  operations: 

Factory  farms  operating 5, 821. 00 

Rented  farms  operating 2, 568. 00 

Sugar  plant  operating 4, 897. 84 


285, 170. 14 


13, 286. 84 


Total  assets 1, 257, 813. 01 

LIABILITIES. 

Current  liabilities: 

BiUs  pavable $158, 275. 00 

Accrued  interest 1, 135. 00 

Idaho  beet  raisers 3,868.20 

Cash* 

Utah  National  Bank $1,434.41 

State  Bank 12,766.81 


14, 201. 22 

McC.  A  Co $8, 015. 91 

Less  Idaho  Falls  contract 2,569.09 

10,585.00 


3, 616. 22 

166, 894. 42 


Capital  stock 1,000,000.00 

Undivided  profits,  Mar.  31, 1904 $89, 857. 97 

Add  gain  for  year 61,060.62 

150,918.59 

Less  dividends  paid  during  year 60, 000. 00 

90, 918. 59 

Total  liabilities 1,257,813.01 


AMSBIGUr  SUGAR  VEFDOMB  GO.  2567 


^J  BWBSK^^^fc^Bw  ^3F   ^^*'  ^••^^^^W  ^B^^W  ViA'fl^E^HEvM   ^^B^Hv    CJVBB^K    .^H^^r  •  ^^-M  m   i^^lW^* 


Cost  of  beeia,  3d.43S  tans flSS^lCSL^ 

Fknning  opwatioiw^ 33,110l9& 

iDramfece 2.535^51 

IfmmtfiBUice  implenientg  aiid  driDs S7^a2 

Sugv  phat,  opendng 77,328l41 

Sugv  pbnu  mainteDUioe 2^3fiiL41 


ftcmiaiii SL32 

Palp 2,^12.10 

Bentafe 1^^6l]0 

Seed  and  plutiiis 3,70L71 

Sugw 403, 432.  fM 

SpnrmpfoceaB 2.083^65 

Mni—ffl 4,902.  U 

^^ 

Net  opaatiiig  prafit 96I»233l3S 


GcBcnl  ezpeoKs 18,2aa81 

Interaet  and  diaooiail. 6i,72Sl40 

Depfeciaiion  imnitiire  and  fixtnreB... ....... . .  960.^2 

IkMB 8»n3L41 

Road  iBpnnrcmenlB. 423.60 

Lost  noleB  and  acconntB 10.00 

3^173: 74 


Net  earnings  cmied  Id  undivided  prafita €1,060.0 

BeeCa  paid  for,  3^,438  tona.    So^v  piodnced,  7M6S  iMga. 

Gnmmlaied  tmgar  tiaiamtnt^  Har,  SI,  1905, 

Sogar  on  hand  Mar.  31.  1904,  52.504  b^s  at  $4.50 $236,673^00 

Sogar  sold  to  Mar.  31.  1905.  92.131  b^s  at  $4.8779  inet>....  $4^,400.29 

Socar  on  hand  Mar.  31. 1905,  36,323  b^s  at  15.25 19a695.75 

Batancegain 403.432:01 

Total 64a  105. 04    640,106LfM 


ked. . '. .... . .. .. ...bags..     75, 

on  hand  Mar.  31. 1904 do....    52.504 

Total  sacked  and  on  hand do 12S.547 

sold  to  Mar.  31.  19<K do....     92,  la 

36.410 
Difiecence do *       9S 

On  hand  Mar.  31,  1905 do....    36.323 

Wbstkbx  Idaho  SrcAm  Co.,  Fkb,  28, 1907. 
Bo&Dier  Aeeij  FA.  t8^  1907. 


Pennanent  pcoperty  and  equipment: 

Plant |8l4,g«. 

Beet  dnmpa 15.050.57 

Factory  otes  <reai  estate): 

Nampa $13,40a00 

Payette 14,716.55 

28,116l55 

Bcal  estate,  iuns 38,529.50 

Farm  impcorementa I,68L14 

HoDBB,  vagons.  and  ium imitanenti 12,349.68 

Fumitiire  and  fixtures 1,992:64 


2668  AMEBIOAN  SUaOl  BBFINIKG  00. 

Cash  and  convertible  aasete: 

Cash  on  hand $17,765.48 

Notes  rec«vi*le 20,0e0.(» 

G.  C.  YoA 884.  ©8 

Huntington  Lime  Co 3,260.18 

Big^ulch  Reservoir  Co 10.09 

E.U.  DyerACo 2.82 

Farmere*^  ledger 2,190.02 

GraiMilated  sugar  on  hand 373, 167. 00 

Sugar  in  process 9, 537.  77 

Molasses 5,^1.82 

Pulp 5,265.40 

Hay  and  grain 2, 675. 00 

Seed 8,481.55 

Cattle  and  sheep 19,298.00 

Total  cash  and  convertible  assets ^467,519.07 

layette  Valley  R.  R 15,000.00 

Deteired  chaxges  to  operation  and  maintenance: 

Plowing  at  iarms 4,790.00 

Sugar  plant,  operating *    13, 089. 47 

Sugar  plant,  Boaintenance 2, 281. 48 

90, 160. 95 

1,445,349.90 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock 1,000,000.00 

Current  liabilities: 

Bills  payable fB2a,9a0.9e 

E.  H.  Dyer  &  Co 4,175.00     ' 

E.  Hashimoto 121.70 

Sugar  custOBft^n'  ledger 413.24 

Accrued  interest  on  notes 3, 102. 09 

381,742.0a 

Undivided  profits 113,507.96 

1, 445, 249. 99 

Busineufor  year  ending  Feb.  tS,  1907, 

Camiiigs: 

Granulated  sugar  on  hand,  8,780,400  pounds,  at  4.25 |373, 167. 00 

Granulated  sugar  sold,  1,850,100  pounds,  at  4.4761 |89, 809. 81 

Less  freight,  brokerage,  etc 6,998.16 

82, 813. 65 

Sugar  in  process 9,537.77 

Ifolasses 5,  SSI.  82 

Cattie  and  sheep 3, 128. 28 

Pulp 8,168.12 

Seed  and  planting 5,632.29 

Total  earnings 487,978.93 


Cost  of  beets,  42,985  tons,  at  5.6551 243,084.54 

Operating  plant 94,558.20 

liiudntenance  of  plant 5,662.58 

Farm  operations 10, 407. 84 

General  expenses 15, 632. 97 

Insurance 2,798.25 

Montana  investigation 758. 60 

Furniture  and  fixtures,  depreciation 498.16 

Damages,  account  perBonal  injuries S38.35 

373,789.49 

Operating  profit 114,239.44 


AMEBIGAN  SXJGAB  SEFINIKG  OO.  256ft 

Deduct: 

Taxes I88L88 

Interest 4,849.60 

»,73L4a 

Fmal  net  profit 108,507.96 

Add: 

Bonos  received  account  locating  factory 5, 000. 00 

Amount  to  credit  of  undivided  profits  as  shown  by  balance  sheet, 

Feb.  28,  1907 113,507.96 

Beets  paid  for,  42,985  tons;  sugar  produced,  106,305  bags. 

GranuhUd  nigar  ttaUment^  year  ended  Mar.  31, 1907, 

Onhand  liar.  31, 1907,  8,780,400  pounds, at 4i cents |873,167«00 

Sold  during  year  1,850^00  pounds,  at  4.4761  cents  net 88,613.65 

Sugar  sacked  dufngysar  10,680,500  poimds,  at  4.2799  cents 456,960.65 

Expenses,  account  granulated  sugar: 

Brokerage  and  commissions, 573. 90 

Freight 5,864.51 

Rebates  and  allowances 557.40 

Other  expeBses,  account  granulated  sugar 60. 85 

Total : 6,996.16 


Fremont  Codntt  Suoas  Oo.,  Mar.  61,  1965. 
Balance  fheet,  Mar,  SI,  1965, 

ASSETS. 

Permanent  propertv  and  equipment: 

Plant  accoimt.* $105,966.13 

Railroad  right  of  way 1,249.50 

Real  estate 21,195.50 

Farm  improvements 18, 478.  26 

Stockyards 422. 22 

Railroad  spur 411.71 

Horses,  wi^ns,  and  farm  impftemenls 15, 537. 53 

Furniture  and  fixtures 1,807.80 

II,  060, 068. 65 

Gbsb  and  convertible  assets: 

Cattle  and  sheep 12,943.00 

Freight  claims 11. 955. 50 

Hay  and  grain 1, 625. 00 

Molasses 145. 60 

Pulp 2,799.26 

Sugar 213,234.00 

Sugar  in  process 5, 322. 85 

Accounts  receivable 20, 892. 80 

Seed 824.45 

269,742.^ 

Defecied  cha^gfee  to  operations: 

Sugar-plant  opsatiaBs 4, 313. 11 

Farming  opwvtions 15, 747. 71 

20, 060. 82 

1, 949, 871. 87 


2570  AMEBIOAK  SUOAB  BEFINING  CO. 

LIABIUTIES. 

Current  liabilities: 

Bills  payable $292,250.00 

Cash 22,871.52 

Accrued  interest 2,717.00 

$317, 838, 52 

Capital  stock 1.000,000.00 

Undivided  profits 32,033.36 

1, 349, 871. 87 

Business  statement^  year  ended  Mar.  Sly  1905, 

Eamings: 

Cattle  and  sheep $670.83 

Molasses 2,049.45 

Pulp 2,932.51 

Rentals 1,088.44 

Seed 1,992.52 

-     Sugar 326,623.49 

Sugar  in  process • 5, 322. 86 

$340,680.09 

Expenses: 

Cost  of  beets  (33,272  tons) 176,123.43 

Farming  operations 17,076, 16 

Insurance... 1,707.00 

Maintenance  drills  and  implements 643. 80 

Sugar-plant  operation 74, 728. 48 

Sugar-plant  maintenance 3,584.  60 

272, 763. 47 

Operating  profit 67, 916. 62 

Deduct: 

Depreciation  of  furniture  and  fixtures 461. 94 

General  expenses 11, 397. 50 

Interest  and  discount 8, 788. 03 

Taxes 245.80 

20,883.27 

Total  eamings  for  year 47,033.35 

Beets  paid  for,  33,272  tons;  sugar  produced,  62,626  bags. 

Granulated  sugar  statement,  Mar,  SI,  1905, 

Sugar  on  hand  Mar.  31,  1904 None. 

Sugar  sold  to  Mar.  31,  1905,  21,910  bags,  at  $5.17  (net) $113,389.49 

Sugar  on  hand  Mar.  31,  1906,  40,616  bags,  at  $5.26 213, 234. 00 

326, 623. 49 

Sugar  sacked,  62,526  bags;  sugar  sold  to  March  31,  1905,  21,910  bags;  on  hand 
March  31,  1905,  40,616  ba|^. 

Utah-Idaho  Sugab  Co. — ^Balance  Shebts  and  Businbss  Statements  Feb.  28, 

1908,  TO  Feb.  28, 1911. 

Balance  shea.  Feb.  t9, 1908. 

ASSETS. 

Permanent  property  and  equipment: 

Plant  accounts $7,064,814.76 

Lehi $1,387,900.97 

Garland 905,403.93 

Idaho  Falls 1,089,316.06 

Sugar  City 1,476,354.06 

Blackfoot 1,041,286.74 

Nampa 1,182,886.66 

Payette 1,669.35 
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2572  AMEBIOAK  SXJGA&  BBFIKIKO  OO. 

Caah  and  convertible  assets — Oontmued. 

Bills  receivable $7,900.00 

Granulated  sugar  on  hand 3,900,880.60 

Lehi |8aO,Ott.OO 

Garland 683,764.12 

Idaho  Falls. 731,445.00 

Sugar  City 762,180.37 

Blackfoot 4W,220.38 

Nampa 399,221.63 

Sugar  in  process 60,804.83 

Lehi 7,452.43 

Garland 10,9U.80 

Idaho  Falls 8,710.22 

Sugar  City 7, 77a  98 

Blackfoot .  15,917.91 

Nampa 10,035.49 

Discounted  notas 25,000.00 

Molasses 69,875.27 

Lehi 4,658.50 

Garland 11,367.50         11,867.60 

Idaho  Falls 14,02L70 

Sugar  City 8,628.56 

Blackfoot 11,64135 

Nampa 9,567.67 

Oat^e  and  sheep 86,994.33 

Lehi.... 1,964.00 

Garland 2,22L60 

Idaho  Ffells 439.08 

Sugar  City 71,389.26 

Blackfoot 10,980.60 

Seed 77,964.83 

Lehi 9,916.39 

Garland U,837.10 

Idaho  Falls U,  182. 30 

Sugar  City 15,919.62 

Blackfoot 7,304.47 

Nampa 21,805.96 

Pulp 10,850.00 

Lehi 5,25a  00 

Garland 700.00 

Idaho  Falls 700.00 

Sugar  City 3,676.00 

Blackfoot 525.00 

Interest  due 4, 517. 64 

Land  notes 11,539.95 

Unpaid  water  contracts , 13, 260. 08 

Unpaid  water  rents 10,239.59 

Farmers'  accounts 6,023.78 

,  Idaho  Falls 833.50 

Sugar  City 434.77 

Blackfoot 103.64 

Nampa 5,15L87 

Hay  and  grain 13,940.74 

Idaho  Falls 4,816.80 

Sugar  City 3,868,50 

Blackfoot 1,283.34 

Nampa 3,972.10 

Total  cashand  convertible aasets 4,485,756.15 

Deferred  chaiges  to  operations: 

Sugar  plant  operating  material 1^,493.71 

Lehi 15,025.16 

Garland 23,206.51 

Idaho  Flails 17,42L07 

I                                  Sugar  City 15,102.96 

Blackfoot 8,149.69 

Nampa 21,688.42 


AMEBIOAK  SUGAB  liEFINING  CO.  2573 

Deferred  charges  to  operations — Continued. 

Sugar  plant  maintenance  matwial $38»  141. 03 

Lehi $8,835.20 

Garland 6,531.58 

Idaho  Falls 4,671.31 

Sugar  City 6,165.09 

Blackfoot 4,853.84 

Nampa 7,084.01 

Fanning -operations 37, 343. 16 

Lehi 4,800.00 

Garland 10,497.15 

Idaho  Falls 4,739.50 

Sugar  City 9,649.13 

Blackfoot 3,560.11 

Nampa. 4,097.26 

Boarding  houses 1,659.90  1,659.90 

Blacksmith  shop 359.08  369.08 

Bam  account 124.50  124.50 

Power-plant  operation  and  maintenance 868. 63  868. 63 

Canal  equipment  and  maintenance  material 11, 416. 38 

Freight  p'repaid  on  sugar 82,542.64 

Total  deferred  chaiges  to  operations 272,948.92 

Total  assets... 16, 916, 199. 14 

UABILinSS. 

Capital  stock $11,102,180.00 

Preferred $8,102,180.00 

Common 3,000,000.00 

Bonds 1,030,000.00 

Series  A 204,060.00 

Series  B 826,000.00 

12, 132, 180. 00 

Current  liabilities: 

Bills  payable 3,576,773.08 

Accrued  interest  on  bonds  and  notea 13, 921. 99 

Accoimts  payable 56, 265. 69 

Lehi 5,018.45 

Garland 5,074.98 

Idaho  Falls 8,854.57 

Sugar  City 8,9eL15 

Blackfoot 8,152.23 

Nampa 14, 842. 18 

General  office : 5,402.13 

Payroll.: lfi,88L69 

Lehi 3,878.35 

Garland 75.10 

Idaho  Falls 3,145.83 

Sugar  City 4,67L54 

Blackfoot 2,958.71 

Nampa 4,152.16 

Contracts  for  deeds  and  water  rights 8, 306. 76 

Labor  bond  account 317. 00 

Suspense  accoimt 229. 02 

Total  current  liabilities 3,674,695.23 

Undivided  profits 1,109,323.91 

Total  liabilities 16,916,199.14 

StatemefU  No.  1. — Pactory  operaHonsfor  ymr  ended  Feb.  29, 1908. 

Eandngs: 

Granulated  sugar $4, 615, 939. 72 

Sugar  in  process 3,393.15 

Molasses 35,771.41 

Pulp 23,603.57 


2574  AMEBIC  AN  SUOAB  BEFIKING  CO. 

Earnings — Continued . 

Seed  and  planting $38,191.27 

Cattle  and  sheep 850.35 

Blacksmith  shop : •. 2.27 

Lime  sales 581. 36 

Rentals 5,556.98 

Ice 4.35 

■ $4, 723, 894. 4a 

Expenses: 

Cost  of  beets 2, 187, 395. 99 

Molasses  purchased 1, 574. 72 

Sugar  plant,  operating 939, 274. 95 

Sugar  plant,  maintenance 267, 809. 89 

Stockyards,  maintenance 586. 46 

■  Farming  operations 104, 694. 71 

Clubhouse  operations 1, 583. 63 

Boardinf -house  operations 813. 63 

Garland  light  system,  maintenance 585. 32 

Bam  account 88. 37 

Garland  town  site 323. 93 

Insurance 24, 550, 74 

Railroad  maintenance.. 942.35 

3,530,224.69 

Factory,  operating  profits 1, 193, 669. 74 

Deduct: 

General  expenses 84, 379. 18 

Taxes 72,144.37 

Damages  for  personal  injuries 2, 470. 55 

158, 994. 10 

Net  factory  profits » 1,034,675,64 

Beets  paid  for,  422,530  tons;  sugar  produced,  1,083,005  bags. 

Statement  No.  2. — Land  and  eoTial  iystem  operatwns,  year  ended  Feb.  29, 1908. 

Earnings:  Water  rentals $37,152.43 

Expenses: 

Canal  operation,  maintenance,  and  expenditures 32, 144. 32 

Operating  profit 5, 008. 11 

Add:  Interest  on  water  and  land  notes 6, 200. 86 

11,208.97 
Deduct : 

Water  contracts  * $6,188.55   * 

Land  account* 5,080.81 

11, 269. 36 

Net  loss  land  and  canal  operations  * 60. 39 

Statement  No,  S. — Power-plant  operatiom,  year  ended  Fth.  $9,  1908. 

Eamiags:  Sales  of  i>ower $67, 316. 58 

Expenses: 

Operation,  maintenance,  and  expenditures 17, 860. 93 

Operating  profit » 49, 455.  65 

i  Profits  carried  to  Statement  No.  4. 

I  These  accounts  were  credited  in  preyious  fiacal  year  for  pa/meats  made  on  contracts  for  deed  and  water 
ri^t,  and  debits  made  in  this  year  to  oorreet  entry  as  aooonnti  ahoold  not  rsoeiTe  credit  until  contracts  are 
paidinfuU. 

•  Loss  carried  to  statement  No.  4. 


AMERIOAN  SUGAB  BEFININO  GO.  2575 

Statement  No.  4- — Statement  showing  final  divisible  surplus  for  year  ended  F^.  f9, 1908. 

F«t)m   he  accompanying  statements  of  earnings,  expenfiee,  and  taxes, 
ihe  following  are  brou^t  forward  from  statements  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3: 

Net  factory  operating  profits tl,  084, 675. 64 

Net  land  and  canal  operating  losses 60l  39 

Net  power-pluit  operating  profits 49, 455. 65 


Deduct: 

General  ezpenses,  general  office $65, 016.  72 

Interest  on  notes 148, 45L  63 

Interest  on  bonds,  series  A 11, 491. 34 

Interest  on  bonds,  series  B 45, 430. 00 


1,064,070.90 


270, 389.  69 


Final  net  profits  from  operations  after  payment  of  all  intOFest. .        813, 681. 21 
Deduct: 

Adjustments  to  prc^t  and  loss  other  than  dir^t  charges  actually 
affecting  operations — 

Depreciation  furniture  and  fixtures |4, 496. 39 

Depreciation  H.  W.  &  F.  1 8, 607. 91 

Petty  adjustments  to  P.  &  L 2, 261. 52 

Notes  and  accounts  considered  worthless 65, 622. 75 

Farmers'  accoimts  considered  worthless 1, 886. 44 

Amount  paid  holders  of  Wecftem  Idaho  S.  Co.  op- 
tions for  capital  stock 50, 000. 00 

20  per  cent  of  following  accoimts,  as  they  appear 
ongeneral  ledger  cluurged  to  profit  and  loss — 

Payette  Valley  R.  R 3, 000. 00 

Railroad  Consolidated,  Sugar  City 6,264.43 

Raihx)ad  Consolidated,  Idaho  Falls 6, 028. 91 

148, 168.  35 


Final  divisible  surplus  carried  to  undivided  profits 665, 512. 86 

Statement  No.  5.— Statement  of  undivided  profits,  year  ended  Feb.  99, 19CS. 

Undivided  profits  Mar.  1,  1907 1867,415.40 

Add:  Net  profit  year  ended  Feb.  29,  1908 665, 512. 86 

1, 532, 928.  26 
Deduct: 

Three  dividends  paid  on  preferred  capital  stock  of  $8,102,180  at 

7  per  cent  per  atmum,  psQmble  qmrterly 423, 604w  35 

Total  undivided  profits  Feb.  29, 1908 1,100,823.91 

Granulated  sugar  statement,  year  ended  Feb,  29^  J9d8. 

ON  HAND  FBB.  28,  1908. 

Lehi 20, 122, 400  pounds,  at  $0.04125  per  pound $830,049. 00 

Garland 16,576,100 683,764.12 

Idaho  Falls..  17,732,000 731,445.00 

Sugar  City...  18, 477, 100 762, 180. 87 

Blackfoot....  11,981,100 494,220.38 

Nampa 9, 678, 100 399, 221. 63 

94, 566, 800 3, 900, 880. 50 

8519— VOL  3—11 28 


2576  AMERICAN   SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 

SOLD  DURING  YEAR. 

Lehi  factory: 

27, 518, 700  pounds  actually  sold. 

6, 000  pounds  remelted  and  charged  sugar  in  process. 
10, 900  pounds  short  in  1907  inventory. 

27. 535, 600  pounds,  at  $0.0439168  per  pound  net. . .  |1, 209, 275. 21 
Garlana: 

15, 172, 800  pounds  actually  sold. 

8, 200  pounds  remelted  and  charged  sugar  in 
process. 


15, 181, 000  pounds,  at  $0.0439168  per  pound  net. . .        666, 700. 85 
Idaho  Falls: 

11, 822, 800  pounds  actually  sold. 

8, 600  pounds  remelted  and  charged  sugar  in 
process. 


11, 831, 400  pounds,  at  $0.0439168  per  pound  net. . .        519, 597. 16 
Sugar  City: 

17, 157, 100  pounds  actually  sold. 

38, 600  pounds  remelted  and  charged  sugar  in 

process. 
74, 100  pounds  short  in  1907  inventory. 

17, 269, 800  pounds,  at  $0.0439168  per  pound  net. . .        758, 434. 26 
Blackfoot: 

9, 654, 000  pounds  actually  sold. 

26, 900  poimds  short  in  1907  inventory. 

9, 680, 900  pounds,  at  $0.0439168  per  pound  net. .        425, 154. 09 
Nampa: 

10, 726, 300  pounds  actually  sold. 

133, 200  pounds  remelted  and  charged  sugar  in 

proceap. 
127, 200  i>ound8  short  in  1907  inventorv. 
( 10, 986, 700  pounds,  at  $0.0439168  per  pound  net. .        482, 500. 65 

92, 485, 400  pounds,  at  $0.0439168  total  sold  net $4,061,662.22 


187, 052, 200  pounds  total  sold  and  on  hand 7, 962, 542.  72 

ON  HAND  FSB.  28,  1907. 

Lehi 18, 758, 000  pounds,  at  $0.0425  per  pound  $797, 215. 00 

Garland 14,431,500 613,338.75 

Idaho  Falls..  11,482,700 488.014.75 

Sugar  aty...  16,232,500 689,881.25 

Bhickfoot....    9,058,500 384,986.25 

Nampa 8,780,400 373,167.00 

78, 743, 600  pounds  total  on  hand  Feb.  28, 1907 3,346,603.00 

PRODUCTION  TOR  TBAR  BNDBD  FEB.  29,  1908. 

Lehi 28, 900, 000  pounds,  at  $0.042621  per  pound  $1,231,764.01 

Garland 17,317,500 738,099.42 

Idaho  Fdlfl..  18,080,700 770,628.22 

Sugar  City...  19,514,400 831,734.79 

Blackfoot-...  12,603,500 537,181.23 

Nampa 11,884,400 506,532,05 

108, 300, 500  pounds 4,615,939.72 

187, 044, 100  pounds  on  hand  and  produced. 
Garland  8,100  pounds  over  inventory  of  1907. 


AMEBICAN  SUGAB  REFINING  GO.  2577 

'  Balance  sheet  Feb.  t8, 1909. 

ASSETS. 

Permanent  property  and  equipment: 

Plants — 

Lehi 11,403,560.95 

Garland 911,476.89 

Idaho  Falls 1,106,436.43 

Sugar  City 1,481,187,25 

Blackfoot 1,046,696.10 

Nampa 1,183,768.34 

Payette 1,659.35 

17, 134, 784. 31 

Real  estate — 

Lehi 51,956.04 

Garland  (land  account) 250,510.12 

Idaho  FallB 70,210.55 

Sugar  City 23,597.60 

Blackfoot 26,330.30 

Nampa 55,937.12 

Payette 14,716.55 

493, 268. 18 

Railroads — 

Corinne  spur 18, 059. 87 

Point  Lookout  spur 58, 143. 75 

Idaho  Falls  department 18,086.73 

Sugar  City  department 18,793.32 

Payette  Valley  Railroad 9,000.00 

122, 083. 67 

Canal  system — 

East  side 563,057.53 

Westside 3,277,238.46 

Bear  Lake  Reservoir 24,060.95 

3,864,366.94 

Lime  quarries — 

Lehi 3,000.00 

Arco 9,002.29 

-^ 12,002.29 

Stockyards — 

Garland 3, 872. 00 

Sugar  City .*....: 1,696.29 

5,568.29 

Saratov  Springs  resort 23, 364. 43 

Farm  improvements — 

Idaho  Falls 18,387.14 

Sugar  City 9,858.64 

Nampa 1,68L14 

29,  926. 82 

Power  plant  and  transmission  line 373, 986. 39 

Canyon  House 3, 846. 94 

Car  tanks 473.09 

Garland  townsite 21, 073. 02 

Garland  lieht  system 11, 318. 23 

Water  stocks 1,636.00 

Horses,  wagons,  and  farm  implements — 

Lehi 9,894.20 

Garland 11,987.28 

Idaho  Falls 13,945.00 

Sugar  City 22,887.80 

Blackfoot 8,129.20 

Nampa 16, 957. 65 

83, 801. 03 

Furniture  and  fixtures — 

Lehi 1,604.16 

Garland 2, 322. 66 

Idaho  Falls 3,033.80 

Sugar  City 1,70L43 


2578  AMEBICAN   SUGAB  REFININQ  CO. 

Permanent  property  and  equipment — ContiiLaod. 
Furniture  and  fixtures — Continued. 

Blackfoot $1,342.38 

Nampa 2,341.04 

General  office 3, 399. 80 

115. 746. 27 

Total  permanent  property  and  equipment 12, 187, 124. 90 

'  '-  '  f    r  ri 

Cash  and  convertible  assets: 

Cash— 

Lehi 466.07 

Garland 6,177.84 

Idaho  Falls 1,751.14 

Sugar  City 8,284.47 

Blackfoot 385.28 

Nampa 4,352.21 

General  office 327, 818. 57 

349,  232. 58 

Accoimts  receivable — 

Lehi 1,951.83 

Garland 1, 403.  73 

Idaho  Falls 6, 205. 55 

Sugar  City 3, 144. 92 

Blackfoot 5,328.77 

Nampa 2, 372. 56 

General  office 584, 177. 55 

604, 584. 91 

Bills  receivable — 

Idaho  Falls 82. 60 

General  office 1 302, 966. 88 

303, 049. 43 

Accrued  interest — 

Garland 3, 500. 00 

General  office 1, 378. 05 

4, 878. 05 

Granulated  sugar — 

Lehi 427,032.38 

Garland '. 313,640.25 

Idaho  Falls 379, 755.  75 

Sugar  City , .  380, 378. 62 

Blackfoot 196, 156. 13 

Nampa 231, 099. 00 

1,928,062.13 

Sugar  in  process — 

Lehi 7,88L16 

Garland 7 ,  288. 44 

Idaho  Falls 39, 444. 54 

Sugar  City 9, 744.  71 

Blackfoot 12, 974. 80 

Nampa 10, 165. 21 

87, 498.  86 

Molasses — 

Lehi 8,027.40 

Garland 18, 555. 26 

Idaho  Falls 6,879. 35 

Sugar  City 4, 181. 11 

Blackfoot 8, 760.  70 

Nampa 9,065. 14 

56, 468. 95 

Cattle  and  sheep — 

Lehi 2,698.00 

Garland 3, 482. 65 

Blackfoot 247. 50 

6, 428. 15 

Seed— 

Lehi 462.00 

Garland 10,248.70 
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2580  AMEBIGAN  SUOAB  KEFINING  CO. 

Bonds: 

Series  A $194,000.00 

Series  B 826, 000. 00 

$1,020,000.00 

12, 122, 180. 00 

Crurent  liabilities: 

Bills  payable 2,161,098.00 

Accounts  payable — 

Lehi 112.50 

Garland 5,500.62 

Sugar  city 4,364.39 

General  office 16, 193. 77 

26, 171. 28 

Pay  roll— 

Lehi 2,849.20 

Garland 4,465.05 

Sugar  city •        2,459.00 

Blackfoot 2,679.24 

12, 462. 49 

Freights  and  discounts  on  granulated  sugar  sales 68, 030. 43 

Contracts  for  deed  and  water  rights 8, 333. 87 

Labor  bond  deposits 245. 00 

Medical  fund — 

Sugar  city 354.40 

Blackfoot 25.05 

379. 45 

Suspense 33.80 

Total  current  liabilities 2,276,744.32 

Undivided  profits 1,410,402.36 

Total  liabilities 15, 809, 326. 68 

SiaUment  No.  1. — Factory  operatiion$for  year  ended  Feb,  tS^  1909, 

Eamings: 

Granulated  sugar $4, 527, 097. 67 

Dividends  received 240.00 

CatUeand  sheep 489.71 

Sugar  in  process • 26,694.03 

Lime  sales 2,252.45 

Molasses 23,973.30 

Pulp 39,755.32 

Rentals 5,644.97 

Seed  and  planting 26,202.76 

$4, 652, 350. 21 

Expenses: 

Cost  of  beets 2, 202, 033. 82 

Sugar  plant,  operating.... 883,286.99 

Sugarplant,  maintenance 274,80L45 

Farming  operations 28, 852. 85 

Engineering 2,771.11 

Insurance 18,340.20 

Boarding  and  club  house,  operating 2, 022. 01 

Railroaa,  maintenance 1,073.98 

Bam  account 44. 74 

Blacksmith  ehop,  operating 67. 50 

Garland  town  site,  maintenance 403. 39 

Garland  light  system,  maintenance 98.02 

Stock  yar(u,  maintenance 238. 46 

3,414,034.52 

Factory,  operating  profits 1,238,315.09 
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25&2  AMEKTCAir  8U0AS  BfiFIKnSTO  CO. 

Statement  No.  5. — Statement  of  undivided  profit*^  year  ended  Feb.  tS,  1909. 

Undivided  profits  Mar.  1,  1908 |1, 14M,  323. 91 

Add  net  profit  yeai  ended  Feb.  28,  1909 868»23L06 

1, 977, 554. 96 
Deduct  four  dividends  on  preferred  stock  of  $8,102,180,  at  7  per  cent 
per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  Mar.  31,  June  30,  Sept.  30,  and  Dec. 
31,1908 567,152.60 

Total  undivided  profits  Feb.  28,  1909 1,410,402,86 

Granulated  sugar  statement  year  ended  Feb,  fB8, 19^. 

On  hand  Feb.  28,  1909: 

Pounds. 

Lehi 10, 352, 300,  at  $0.04125  per  pound...  ^187,032.38 

Garland 7,  603, 400,  at  $0.04125  per  pound . . .  313, 640. 25 

Idaho  FaUs.  9, 206, 200,  at  $0.04125  per  pound . . .  379, 755. 75 

Sugar  City. .  9, 221, 300,  at  $0.04125  per  pound . . .  380, 378. 62 

Blackfoot. . .  4, 755, 300,  at  $0.04125  per  pound . . .  196, 156. 13 

Nampa 5, 602, 400,  at  $0.04125  per  pound . . .  231, 099. 00 

46, 740,  900,  at  $0.04125  per  pound $1,928,062.13 

8oki  during  year: 

Lehi 37, 568, 900,  at  $0.0443417  per  poujMl.  1, 665, 868. 70 

Garland 27, 534. 100,  at  $0.0443417  per  pound .  1,  220, 908. 67 

Idaho  Falls.  23,  606, 000,  at  $0.0443417  per  pound .  1, 046, 730. 06 

Sugar  City. .  28, 309,  900,  at  $0.0443417  per  pound .  1,  255, 308. 95 

Blackfoot. . .  16, 576, 300,  at  $0.0443417  per  pound .  735, 021. 24 

Nampa 12, 991, 800,  at  $0.0443417  per  pound .  576, 078. 42 

Total  sold.  146, 587, 000,  at  $6.0443417  net  per  pound 6, 499, 916.04 

Total  sold 
and  on 
hand....  193,327,900 8,427,978.17 


On  hand  Feb.  28,  1908: 

Pounds. 

Lehi 20, 122, 400,  at  $0.04125  per  pound...  830,049.00 

Garland 16, 576, 100,  at  $0.04125  per  pound ...  683, 764. 12 

Idaho  Falla.  17,  732, 000,  ^t  $0.04125  per  pound . . .  731, 445. 00 

Sugar  City..  18, 477, 100,  at  $0.04125  per  pound.  - .  762, 180. 37 

l^lack^oot. . .  11, 981, 100,  at  $0.04125  per  pound ...  494, 220. 38 

Nampa 9,  678, 100,  at  $0.04125  per  pound . . .  399, 221. 63 

Total  on 
hand 
Feb.  28, 

1908....    94,566,800.... 3,990,880.50 

Production  for  year  ended  Feb.  28, 1909: 

Pounds. 

Lehi 27, 805, 000,  at  $0.0458666  perpound.     1,275,322.10 

Garland. ...  18, 586, 500,  at  $0.Q458666  pet  pound.  852, 50a  43 
Idaho  Falls.  15, 081, 700,  at  $0.0458666  per  pound.  691, 747. 02 
Sugar  City. .  19, 063, 300,  at  $0.0458666  per  pound .  874, 369. 64 
Blackfoot. . .  9, 291, 300,  at  $0.0458666  per  pound.  426, 160. 79 
Nampa 8, 873, 500,  at  $0.0458666  per  pound .        406, 997. 69 

Total  pro- 
duced..   98, 701, 300,  at  $0.0458666  per  pound 4, 527, 097. 67 

On  hand 
and  pro- 
duced.. 193,268,100 8,427,978.17 


AMSSaCAJSl  SUGAM  SSFCKIKG  OO.  2S83 

Ptpdertiflnipryear  gndedFeb.  28,1JW    OigtnMBd. 
KetJonoiixLt 
averl9M 

inToiced  PomidB. 

vbelcnr.  59,80D 

Total  ae  per 
amoiiBt 
bgU   aad 

anbaad.  m,SZ7,900 
NiOBberpoinkdi  cwir  in  1906  invenlGiy: 

BlM^^wt. «a8,2M 

Snqift. 42,fi00 

1MiL,8B0 

NiOBber  pomiAi  flhcrt  in  1906  iavBatary: 

JjBbL 6,209 

Gfldand 2R,100 

Idaho  FiJk. 1,990 

atv 9,299 

42,009 


K«t  aaMunt  ovet  1906  mvBDiary 99, 


Ldd $1,419,249.29 

Qariaaid 957,»4.91 

IdalioFa&. 1,110,062.42 

Sugar  Ofly 1,477,414.96 

BlacUiot 1,049,953.25 

Nampa. 1,184,784-92 

Payvtte 1699. » 

'■ S7,M0, 


LehL SI.  402. 84 

Gviaad  Oand  acooant) 282,783.70 

Idaho  FsJk. 70,210.^ 

Sugar  C^ 23,597.90 

Blackiaoft 27,089.45 

Kampa. 55,937.12 

FmyeVbt^ 14,71«.K 

Oeck 560.  W 

4K,297.71 


Ccnnnc  Spur . .... .  1&,M9. 87 

Poont  Lodkont  Spnr. 58,143.75 

Idaho Fafle  Dept 12,957.82 

Sflgar  CitT  Dept 12,528.09 

Payecte  VaB«7  Baalraad 6,009.00 

W6,790. 


SSdeOanL ^3,<^7.53 

ISdeCbiaL 3,277,238.46 

Imkt  BjBBBtvaa 24,090.95 

3,^4,356.91 


Lehi 3,000.00 

Atco 9,002.29 

12,002. 


3,872.00 

BK^rdtf 1,096.29 


2534  AMEBICAN  8UGA&  BEFININO  CO. 

Permanent  property  and  equipment — Continued. 
Farm  improvements— 

Idaho  Falls $18,387.14 

Sugar  City 9,858.54 

Nampa 1,681.14 

$29,926.82 

Horses,  harness,  and  wagons — 

Garland -..,  1,893.00 

Idaho  Falls 720.00 

Sugar  City 1,586.50 

Blackfoot 604.00 

Nampa 2,620.90 

7,424.40 

Agricultural  implements  and  drills — 

Lehi 2,655.00 

Garland 1,182.00 

Idaho  Falls 1,725.00 

Sugar  City 3,096.00 

Blackfoot 1,200.00 

Nampa 3,572.81 

13, 430. 81 

Furniture  and  fixtures — 

Lehi 1,515.37 

Garland 2,083.46 

Idaho  Falls 2,507.94 

Sugar  City 1,659.33 

Blackfoot 1,155.57 

Nampa 1, 979. 40 

General  office 2,951.16 

13, 852. 23 

Power  plant  and  transportation  line 373, 714. 79 

Canyon  house 3,846.94 

Car  tanks 473.09 

Garland  town  site 29, 970. 73 

Garland  light  system 14, 805. 54 

Saratoga  Springs  resort 23,364.43 

Water  stock 1,536.00 

Total  permanent  property  and  equipment 12, 167, 949. 84 

Cash  and  convertible  assets: 

Cash — 

Lehi 976.18 

Garland 10,347.95 

Idaho  Falls 5,60L57 

Sugar  City 10,106.32 

Blackfoot 67.94 

Nampa 480. 15 

General  office 171,715.98 

— ^— — ^^— — ^—        199, 196. 09 

Accounts  receivable — 

Lehi 6,338.46 

Garland 3,642.82 

Idaho  Falls 8,998.a5 

Sugar  City 4,712.19 

Blackfoot 9,190.78 

Nampa 3,603.48 

General  office 139,9U.82 

176, 397, 60 

Bills  receivable — 

Sugar  City 670.85 

Blackfoot 566.29 

General  office 347,300.00 

348,536.14 

Granulated  sugar — 

Lehi 664,488.00 

Garland 434,539.88 

Idaho  Falls .* 525,289.87 
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2586  AMEBICAN  SUOAB  BEFIKIKG  Oa 

Deferred  charges  to  operations — Continued. 

Coal,  coke,  lime  rock,  supplies,  and  advance  duurjgaB 
on  intercampaigne  OBmo8e--Continued. 

Idaho  Falk »), 697.86 

Sugar  City 34,283.13 

Blackfoot 28,311.68 

Nampa 46,360.86 

1186, 061. 60 

Fktfming  op^raticHiB — 

Lehi 10,777.90 

Garland 16,105.80 

Idaho  Falla. 12,096.40 

Sugar  aty 26,866.39 

Blackloot 11,046.16 

Nampa 19,749.08 

96, 629. 77 

Boafding  and  clut^uees 7, 207. 67 

Bam  account 404. 60 

Power  plant  operation  and  maintenance  materials 1, 834. 62 

Blacksmith  Boap 7 16. 66 

Foundry 1,399.60 

Canal  equipment  and  maintenance  matOTalu 10,207.64 


Total  detenred  charges  to  operatiana 904,460.96 

Total  assets 16,860,646.21 

UABurms. 

Capital  stock: 

Preferred 8, 102, 180. 00 

Common 3,000,000.00 

11, 102, 180. 00 

Bonds: 

Series  A 184,000.00 

Series  B 826,  OOa  00 

1,  (HO,  000. 00 

12, 112, 180. 00 

Current  liabilities: 

Bills  payable 1,837,200.00 

Accounts  payable — 

Lehi $475.59 

Garland 8,247.68 

Sugar  City 6,766.84 

General  office 34, 914. 82 

60, 404. 93 

Pay  roll— 

Lehi 1,472.90 

Garland 4, 586. 93 

Sugar  City 5,636.92 

Blackloot..... 2,267.96 

Nampa 1, 085. 73 

15, 050. 44 

Fr^hts  and  discounts  on  granulated — 

Sugar  sales 9,984.10 

Taxes  payable 6,031. 72 

Labor  Dond  deposits 276. 00 

Medical  fund 620.86 

Total  current  liabilities 1,919,518.05 

Depreciation  reserve 200,000.00 

Contracts  for  deeds  and  water  rights 13, 454. 7B 

Undivided  profits 1,615,392.38 

Total  liabilities 15,860,646.21 


^urTMrMf  amsjA  bbfusisg  go.  2SST 


Gnuiiilaled  aogar. 91,180,508.97 

DtvidendB  BBCffived 237.00 

€kttle  and  ahe«p 2, 73a  01 

IMflBBes 112, 382. 15 

Pnip 41,  044.  37 

RoEtmlBL 10,480.64 

Seed  and  planting 30,918.83 

$4,370,722.97 


CoBtofbeetB 2,026,^e7.40 

Expedmental 1,435.  M 

Insmauice .« 5,  676l  flO 

XofauBes  puzchaaed 1,606^25 

Sugar  pfamt  operating 761, 534. 24 

Sugar  plant  raamtenance 175,  743: 15 

Sugar  m  piocen .... — 44, 50O.  29 

SacUoga  Springs  maintenance 498.55 

Company  honaes 5, 875.  97 

Boaraing house  and  clnbhoiXBe  opoatian 1,614  27 

Gariand  town  site  maintenance 2, 325. 62 

Lime  cake .- 32.10 

Baulzoads  nudntmance 977.97 

Fanning  operationH 101, 605. 21 


3,I29,00L24 


Factory  openting  ^taSts. 1, 2«9, 72L  73 

Heduct: 

General  ezpoBaea. 77,410.94 

71,992.75 

149,408L(» 


Net  £EK:tary  piofite. 1,100,3I8L04 

Profits  earned  to  atat«nent  No.  4. 

Beets  paid  for,  384,996  tons.    Sugar  produced,  912,514  bags. 

Siatem^fU  No.  2. — Pomv  pkuU  opemiiotu^  fear  endad  #M.  iSy  t9t0. 


Powo-aold 188,322.06 

Operating  bianch.  iinea 1, 309. 47 

180, 631. 53 

Expaiees:  Operations;  maintenance,  and  expenses 24,  985l  41 

Power  plant  operating  prc^t 64,64&12 

Profit  canied  to  statemoit  No.  4. 

8taUm£nt  No,  S. — Lamd  and  anuU  oftratmMy  jfoaar  mdtd  FA^  i8y  1910. 


Wat»  rentals |43>511.  77 

Water  contEKta  ]»«fid 2,214.10 

Profit  on  land  account 3^526.95 

Intenst  on  land  and  water  notes 2,968^01 

|S2»22a83 


Land  and  canal operatiopa»  maintMiaiice,  and  exponew -2!7>95ik30 

Totalland  and  canal  profit ai^aiA.47 

Profit  carried  to  atatsMent  No,  A. 


2588  AMEBICAK  STJGAB  BBFIKnirG  00. 

Statement  No.  4- — Showing  final  divisible  mrphufor  year  ended  Feb*  t8, 1910. 

From  the  preceding  Btatements  of  eamixigB,  expenses,  taxes,  general  expenses,  etc., 
the  following  are  brought  forward  from  statements  1,  2,  and  3: 

Ket  iMtncy  operating  profit 11,100,318.04 

Net  power  plant  opamaK  profit 64, 646. 12 

Net  land  and  canal  operating  profit,  j 24,264.47 


Deduct: 

Taxes $6, 460. 92 

General  expenses 67, 371. 25 

Interest  and  discount 49, 581. 02 

Interest  on  bonds 60,850.00 

Insurance 26. 70 


1, 189, 228. 63 


184, 289. 89 


Final  net  profits  from  operations  after  payment  of  all  interest,  taxes, 

general  expenses,  etc 1, 004, 938. 74 

Deduct: 

Adjustments  to  profit  and  loss  other  than  direct  charges 
actually  effecting  operations — 

Farmers  accounts  considered  worthless $17, 262. 00 

Notes  and  accounts  considered  worthless 7, 256. 16 

20  per  cent  of  original  cost  of  building  following  rail- 
roads chained  off — 
Payette  Valley  R.  R 3,000.00 


Railroad  construction,  Sugar  Citv 6, 264. 43 

Railroad  construction,  Idaho  Falls 6, 128. 91 


39, 911. 50 


965, 027. 24 
Add:  Petty  adjustments  to  profit  and  loss  account 7, 115. 38 

Final  divisible  surplus  carried  to  imdivided  profits 972, 142. 62 

Statement  No.  5. — Statement  of  undivided  profits  year  ended  Feb.  f8, 1910. 

Undivided  profits  Mar.  1,  1909 11,410,402.36 

Add:NetprofityearendedFeb.  28, 1910 972,142.62 

2, 382, 544. 98 
Deduct: 

Amount  set  aside  as  depreciation  reserve $200, 000. 00 

Four  dividends  on  preferred  stock  of  $8,102,180  at  7 
per  cent  j>er  annum,  ^yable  quarterly.  Mar.  31, 

June  30,  Sept.  30,  and  Dec.  31,  1909 567, 152. 60 

767, 152. 60 

Total  undivided  profits  Feb.  28,  1910 1,615,392.38 

OranulaUd  sugar  statement,  year  ended  Feb.  28, 1910, 

On  hand  Feb.  28, 1910: 

Lehi 16, 108, 800  pounds,    at   fO.04125    per 

pound $664, 488. 00 

Garland 10, 534, 300  pounds,    at    $0.04125    per 

pound 434, 639. 88 

Idaho  Falls.    12, 734, 300  pounds,    at   $0.04125  per 

pound 525,289.87 

Sugar  City..    11, 923, 500  pounds,    at    10.04125    per 

pound 491,844.38 

Blackfoot...      6, 143, 700  pounds,    at    $0.04125   per 

pound 253,427.62 

57, 444, 600  pounds,  at  $0.04125  per  pound $2, 369, 589. 75 


AMKUGAJr  SUGAB  BKPIinKO  00.  •      2589 


Sold  during  year 


10, 340»  800  pounds,  1906-9  product,  mt 

10.04685458 $484,513.82 

Do.....    15,022,100poiind8,   1900-10  prodnct, 

al  10.0456503 685,85L07 

$1,170,364.89 


Garittid 7, 604, 100  pounds,  1906-9  prodact,  at 

10.04685458 356,286.91 

Do. 9, 334, 300  pounds,    1900-10  prodact, 

at  10.04565613 426,168.00 

Idaho  Falb.      9, 201, 800  pounds,    190&-9    product, 

at  10.04685458 431,146.47 

Bou 3, 043, 700  pounds,    1909-10  product, 

at  10.04565613 138,963.58 

SqgarCSty..      0, 311, 900  pounds,    190&-9    prodact, 

at  10.04685458 436,306l16 

Do. 5, 094, 900  pounds,   1909-10  prodact, 

at  10.04565613 232,613.45 


782,455.00 


570,lia05 


Blackfoot...      4, 770, 700  pounds,    1908-9    prodact, 

at  10.04685458 223,529.14 

Do 1,311, 800  pounds,   1909-10  prodact, 

at  10.04565613 59,89L72 


668|91&61 


283, 42a  86 
Nampa.....      5^  628, 200  pounds,  1906-9  product,  at  10.04685458..        263,706.94 

Total 46, 857, 500 pounds,  1908^9 prodact, at  10.04685458. .    2,195,488.14 

33, 806, 800  pounds,  1900-10  product,  at  fO.04565613.    1, 543, 487. 91 

80, 664, 300  pounds,  at  10.046352306 3,738,976.35 


Total  sold  and  on  hand,  138,108,900  pounds 6,108,566.10 

On  hand  Feb.  28, 1909: 

Lehi 10, 352, 300 pounds,  at  10.04125 427,032:38 

Garkad....      7, 603, 400 pounds,  at  $0.04125 313,640.25 

Idaho  Falls.      9, 206, 200  pounds,  at  $0.04125 379, 755. 75 

SugarCity..      9, 221, 300  pounds,  at  $0.04125 380,37a  62 

Bhckfoot..      4, 755, 300  pounds,  at  $0.04125 196,156wl3 

Nampa 5, 602, 400 pounds,  at  $0.04125 231,099.00 

46, 740, 900  pounds,  at  $0.04125 1,928»062.13 

Production  for  year  ended  Feb.  28, 1910: 

Lehi 31, 130, 900  pounds,  at  $0.045219 1, 407, 82a  51 

Garland....     19, 868, 600 pounds,  at  $0.045466 903,354.63 

Idaho  Falls.     15, 778, 000  poonds,  at  $0.045357 715, 644. 17 

Sugar  City. .    17, 018, 400  pounds,  at  $0.045855 780, 384. 37 

Bhurkfoot..       7, 455, 500  pounds,  at  $0.045697 340,692.35 

Nampa. 32,607.94 

91, 251, 400  pounds,  at  $0.04581303 4, 180, 503. 97 


137, 992, 300 

116, 600  net  amount  over  1909  in- 
ventory as  below. 


138, 108,900  total  as  per  amount  sold 

and  on  hand. 
Number  of  pounds  over  in  1909  inventory: 

Garland 700 

SugarCity 90,600 

Bhckfoot 15,400 

Nampa. 25,800 

Number  of  pounds  short  in  1909  inventory : 

Lehi 11,500 

Idaho  Falls 4,400 


132,  £09 


15,900 


Net  amount  oyer  1900  inveatory 116,600 


2590  AMEBIGAN  SUGAB  BEFININO  CO. 

Balance  sheet,  Feb.  28,  1911. 

ASSBTB. 

Permanent  property  and  equipment: 
Planta— 

Lehi 11,352,455.00 

Garland 956, 005. 09 

Idaho  Fallfl 1,131,310.23 

Sugar  City 1, 48S,  804.  97 

Blackfoot 1,049,503.25 

Nampa 1, 185, 711. 67 

Sevier 99, 046. 18 

Real  estate — 

Lehi 55.145.51 

Garland  (land  account) 257, 454. 98 

Idaho  Falls 64,595.25 

Sugar  City 23, 597. 50 

Blackfoot 27,638.29 

Goose  Creek 12, 560. 00 

Nampa 55, 150. 42 

Payette 14, 716. 55 

Sevier 26, 751. 50 

Railroads — 

Corinne  Spur 18, 059. 87 

Point  Lookout  Spur 58, 143.  75 

Idaho  Falls  department 6, 028. 91 

Sugar  City  department 6, 264. 45 

Payette  Valley  R  R 3, 000. 00 

Canal  system — 

East  Side  Canal 553, 057. 53 

West  Side  Canal 2,277,238.46 

Bear  Lake  Reservoir 1,  OOa  00 

Lime  quarries — 

Lehi 3,000.00 

Arco 9, 002. 29 

Stockyards — 

Garland 3, 872. 00 

Sugar  City 1, 696. 29 

Blackfoot 150. 00 

Farm  improvements — 

Idaho  Falls 18,387.14 

Sugar  City 9,858.54 

Nampa 1, 68L  14 

Horses,  harness,  and  wagons — 

Lehi 860.00 

Garland 1,950.00 

Idaho  Falls 1,265.00 

Sugar  City 1,51L75 

Blackfoot 550.00 

Nampa 2,08L45 

Sevier 547.86 


$7, 256, 836.  39 


Agricultural  implements  and  drills — 

Lehi 2,765.00 

Garknd 1,057,00 

Idaho  Falls 1,75L86 

Sugar  City 2,606.50 

Blackfoot 1,176.61 

Nampa 1,506.00 

Sevier 76.89 


537, 610. 00 


91, 496. 98 


2, 831, 296. 99 


12,002.29 


5, 718. 29 


29,926.82 


8,766.05 


10, 94a  76 


AMERICAN  SUGAB  RRFINIHG  CO.  2591 

Permanent  property  and  equipment — Continiwd. 
Furniture  and  fixtures — 

General  office 12,922.36 

Lehi I,3ia02 

Garland 2,366.10 

Idaho  Falls 2,454.12 

Sugar  City 1,964.11 

Blackfoot 1,43L07 

Nampa 1,547.12 

Sevier 212.  (» 

114,206.95 

Power  plantand  tranignwHion  line 376,902.37 

Oar  tanks 473.00 

Garland  town  site 30,406.18 

Garland  light  system 14,695.28 

Saratoga  Smings  resort 23,617.54 

Water  stock 1,536.00 

Total  permanent  propoty  and  equipment 11, 255, 430. 98 

Ouh  and  convertible  aasets: 
Gash^ 

General  office 247,344.21 

Lehi 6,6ia06 

Garland 3,753.00 

Idaho  Falls 317.77 

Sugar  City 614.36 

Blackfoot 477.24 

Nampa 567.42 

Sevio* 98a  46 

258, 071. 06 

Bills  receivable — 

General  office 86,670.00 

Sugar  City 1,462.87 

Blackfoot 538.51 

88, 671. 38 

Accounts  receivable — 

General  office 209,652.72 

Lehi 8,279.98 

Garland 9,639.09 

Idaho  Falk 9,919.84 

Sugar  City 7,715.05 

Blackfoot 3,60a48 

Nampa 8, 22a  48 

Sevier 276.26 

257, 3ia  89 

Granulated  sugar — 

Lehi ,• 412,732.00 

Garland 418,74a00 

Idaho  Falls 493, 58a  00 

Sugar  City 419,824.00 

Blackfoot 300.00 

Nampa 42, 72a  00 

1,787,912.00 

Accrued  interest — 

Generaloffice 637.38 

Garland 2,500.00 

3,137.38 

Sugar  ia  process — 

Lehi 4,159.87 

Garland 39,859.37 

Idaho  Falls 38,609.63 

Sugar  City 7,720.14 

Blackfoot 10,028.13 

Nampa 2,855.40 

108,232.54 

8619— VOL  8—11 ^29 
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Gash  and  convertible  aaseta — GontiniiBcL 

MolaaaeB — 

Lehi $10,22100 

Garland 14,272.00 

Idaho  Falla 14,266.00 

Sugar  City 9, 490. 00 

Blackfoot 2,068.00 

Nampa 3,438.95 

—       163,766.96 

Cattle  and  aheep — 

Lehi 3,362.00 

Garland -^ 6,733.70 

10, 006.  70 

Seed^ 

Lehi 29,9^.80 

Garland 14,482.70 

Idaho  Falls 14,492.36 

Sugar  City 12,313.95 

Blackfoot 8,58*.  47 

Nampa 1,074.42 

Sevier «,9lfi.83 

81,783.53 

Pulp— 

Lehi 3,00a00 

Garknd 1,225.00 

Idaho  Ffclte 17SlOO 

Sugar  City 525t00 

4,925.00 

FarmeiB*  acoounts — 

Idaho  FaUa. 362.58 

Sugar  City 42.19 

Blackfoot 275. 88 

Nampa. 9, 383. 64 

10,064.29 

Hay  and  grain — 

Lehi 2,762.00 

Garland 2,965.65 

Idaho  Palk 4,4910^ 

Sugar  City 2,21L30 

Blackfoot 2,89L75 

Nampa...  t 2,2U.66 

16, 936. 26 

Land  notes 2,159.17 

Unpaid  watarcontactB 7,224.60 

Unpaid  water  rents 11, 000. 00 

StocJm,  bonda,  and  seeurities 1,500.00 

Farming  operations,  recollectible 10, 565. 02 

Total  cash  and  convertibla  assets 2,708,445.67 

Deferred  charges  to  operalions: 
Fuel— 

Lehi 4,124.70 

Qarlitnd 3,279.60 

Idaho  Falls 2,875.94 

Sugar  City 7,950.55 

Blackfoot 2,959.91 

Nampa 4,452.55 

25,W3.25 

Lime  rock — 

Lehi 964.20 

Garland 2,408.18 

Idaho  Palls 2,286.18 

Sugar  City 3,528.16 

Blackfoot 1,972.63 

Niampa 1, 555. 50 

12, 709. 85 
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Deferred  charges  to  operations — Continued. 
Boarding-nouse  operations — 

Garland |1, 603. 53 

Canyon  house 212. 43 

Idaho  Falls 1, 138. 02 

Sugar  City 2, 533. 25 

Blackfoot 560. 70 

|6, 047. 93 

Clubhouse  operations — 

Garland 85a  39 

Idaho  Falls 547. 93 

Sugar  City 1,075.88 

—  2,480.20 

Fanning  operaticms — 

Lehi 7,834.67 

Garland 15, 701. 38 

Idaho  Falls 12, 586. 01 

Sugar  City 23,252.76 

Blackfoot 13,552.70 

Nampa 14,448. 46 

Sevier 666.38 

88,042.36 

Foundry  operations — 

Lehi 634.44 

Sugar  City 569.25 

Nampa 367. 35 

fa««««_  I»  571. 04 

C9t0f9 —  ' 

lehi 19i,025.06 

Garland 17,476.33 

Cailyon  store 205: 60 

Idaho  FaUsu 2Q,  702*84 

Sugar  Gitjf 24,015.0a 

KMkloot 20,342.13 

Nampa 26,361.14 

128,717.63 

Bam  accouBt ; 662. 66 

Power-plant  openttoi  and  maintenance  matenifttii 6, 218. 46 

Blacksmith  ahdp 647.11 

Land  and  catud  equipment  and  maintenance  material 12,  W^,  68 

Railroads  mtatinteiuuice  (ties  on  hand) 412. 60 

Advance  chatgec  on  crop,  1911,  against  Sevier  factory ly  141 85 

Total  deferred  charges  to  operations 286,266j15 

Total  assets 14, 260t,  Ml.  80 

Capital  stock  and  bonded  indebtedness: 
Capital  stock — 

Preferred,  944,909  shares,  at  110 |d,44»,0Q0k0O 

Comm(tti,14?share6,at|10 M70.00 

Bonds-  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^ 

Series  A 179,000.00 

SeriesB 82tX,000.00 

-^ 1,005,000.00 

TotfiJ  capital  and  bonds : 10, 466, 660. 00 

Current  liabilities: 

Bills  payable 1,221,«00.00 

Accounts  payable — 

Genend  ofllce 4, 510. 60 

Lehi 500.15 

Garland 1, 074. 68 

Idaho  Falls 1,062.03 

Sugar  City 5,476.60 

Blackfoot 211.27 

Nampa 166. 15 

12 
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Current  liabilities — Continued. 
Bills  payable — Continued. 
Pay  roll— 

Lehi $3,831.86 

Garland 4,632.28 

Idaho  Falls 2,361.20 

Sugar  City 2,312.88 

Blackfoot 1,477.06 

Nampa 340. 66 

Sevier 1,393.23 

$16, 349. 16 

Medical  fund — 

Idaho  Falls 7.45 

Sugar  City 612.66 

Blackfoot 174.00 

Nampa 26. 96 

720.96 

Freights  and  discounts  on  sugar  sales 12, 633. 39 

Taxes  payable 7,120.66 

Labor  bond  deposits 226. 00 

Total  current  liabilities 1,271,840.65 

Depreciation  reserve 924,47L90 

Contracts  for  deeds  and  water  rights  (P/P  on  long-time  contracts 

for  land  and  water  sold) 13,16LS8 

Undivided  profits 1,686,108.67 

Total  liabilities 14,260, 14L  80 

Statement  No,  l.-^Fattory  operttHontfar  year  ended  Feb*  29, 1911. 

Total  beets  paid  for tons. .  277, 638 

Total  sugar  sacked bags..  709,668 

Bamings: 

Granulated  sugar $3, 304, 697. 43 

Cattle  and  sheep , 573.33 

Molasses  earnings  and  expenses 23,975.94 

Pulp  earnings  and  expenses 26,48L04 

Rentals 12,826.21 

Seed  and  planting 28,660.41 

Sugar  in  process 60,293.97 

$3, 457, 397.  S3 

Expenses: 

Boarding  and  club  house  operations 4, 873. 90 

Cost  of  beets 1,499,21L00 

Company  houses 6,896.03 

Engineering 527.64 

Experimental 886.48 

Farming  operations 151,720.  96 

Grarland  town  site,  nudntenance 2, 880. 69 

Insurance 6,466.70 

Lime  cake 249.62 

Molasses  purchased 2,912.44 

Railroad,  maintenance 1,604.26 

Sugar  plant,  operating 636, 783. 26 

Sugar  plant,  maintenance 179, 627. 69 

2,391,638.64 

Factory  operating  profits 1,065,868.79 

Deduct: 

Greneral  expenses 71, 168. 25 

Taxes 76,012.76 

147, 17L  00 

Net  factory  profits,  exclusive  of  gen^ml  office  escpenses,  formers' 
accounts,  lost  notes,  and  accounts,  statement  No.  4 918, 687. 79 

ipraAts  Otfried  to  itHemwt  No.  4. 
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StaUmaU  No.  f . — P<mer  plant  operationM/ar  fear  efidtd  Feb.  28,  1911. 


Electzic  eDogy  sold $78,436,43 

Openting  bnndi  line 2,599.57 

981,(06.00 


Opentingy  maintenance,  and  expense 27,912.61 

Total  power  plant  <qpenting  iMofit  ^ 5S,12S.S9 

StaUmml  No,  S. — Land  and  canal  opentionsfor  year  ended  FA.  £9, 1911, 


Waterientals $42,222.59 

Water  contnctBiaeaed 6,907.05 

Interest  on  land  and  water  notes 5,128.12 

Profit  on  land  accoont 2,640.71 

»6,898w47 


Land  and  canal  opeiatians,  maintenance  and  expense 28, 068. 76 

Total  land  and  canal  profit  1 28,809.71 

Statement  No.  4. — Statement  shotnng  final  divisible  surplus  for  year  ended  Feb.  28  j  1911, 

From  the  ]H«cediiig  statements  of  earnings,  expenses,  taxes,  general  expenses, 
etc.,  the  following  are  brought  forward  from  statements  1,  2,  and  3: 

Factory  operating  profits $918, 687. 79 

Power  plant  operating  profits 53, 123. 39 

Land  and  canal  operatmg  profits 28, 809. 71 

1,000,620.89 
Deduct: 

Genial  office — 

General  expenses $72, 775. 30 

Insurance 26. 70 

Interest  and  discount 29, 227. 10 

Interest  on  bonds 60,425.00 

Taxes 7 ,  442. 36 

169, 896. 46 


Profits  from  operations  after  payment  of  all  interest,  taxes, 

general  expenses,  etc 830, 724. 43 

AdiustmentB  to  earnings  and  expenses  other  than 
direct  charges  actuallv  affecting  operations: 

Farmers'  accounts  (lost) 5,499.64 

Notes  and  accounts  (lost) 872. 24 

20  i>er  cent  of  original  cost  of  building  following 
railroads  chaiged  to  this  year's  earnings  and 
exnenses' 

Kyette  Valley  Railroad 3,000.00 

Railroad  construction,  Suear  Citv 6, 264. 44 

Railroad  construction,  Idaho  Falls 6. 028. 91 

21,665.23 

809, 059. 20 
Adjustments  to  profit  and  loss  account 1, 477. 64 

Final  divisible  surplus  carried  to  undivided  profits 807, 581. 56 

Statement  No,  5. — Statement  of  undivided  profits  year  ended  Feb.  28 y  1911. 

Undivided  profits  Mar.  1, 1910 $1,615,392.38 

Add  net  profit  year  ended  Feb.  28, 1911 807, 58L  56 

2, 422, 973. 94 

1  Profits  carried  to  stetameot  No.  4. 
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Deduct: 

Amount  eet  aside  for  depreciation $200, 000. 00 

Four    dividends    on   prefeired  stock  of  $8,102,180 
at  7  per  cent  per  atinum,  payable  quarterly,  Mar. 

1,  June  30,  Sept.  30,  and  Dec.  31, 1910 567, 152. 60 

Three  dividends  paid  on  $1,346,910  preferred  stock, 
at  7  per  cent,  issued  in  exchange  for  common,  paid 

June  30,  Sept.  30,  and  Dec.  31, 1910 70, 712. 77 

1837, 865. 37 

Total  undivided  profits  Feb.  28, 1911 1,585,108.57 

Chranulated  sugar  statement  year  ended  Feb.  t8,  1911. 

On  hand  Feb.  28, 1911: 

PotmdB. 

Lehi 10, 318, 300, at $0.04... $412,732.00 

Garland 10, 468, 500,  at  $0.04 418,740.00 

Idaho  Falls 12, 339, 700,  at  $0.04 493,588.00 

Sugar  City 10, 495, 600,  at  $0.04 419,824.00 

Blackfoot 7,500,at$0.04 300.00 

Nampa 1, 068, 200,  at  $0.04 42,728.00 

44, 697, 800  $1, 787, 912. 00 


Sold  during  year:  Pound*. 

Lehi 16,101,400—1909-10  product  at 

$0.048011909 773, 058. 95 

Do 15, 620, 400—1910-11  product  at 

$0.043187907 674,612.38 

Garland 10, 449, 200—1909-10  product  at 

$0.048011909 501, 686. 04 

Do 6, 025, 000— 1910-11  product  at 

$0.043187907 260,207.14 

Idaho  Falls 12, 745, 600—1909-10  product  at 

$0.048011909 611,940.59 

Do 1, 918, 700—1910-11  product  at 

$0.043187907 82,864.64 

Sugar  City 11, 917, 500—1909-10  product  at 

$0.048011909 572,181.93 

Do 2, 558, 900—1910-11  product  at 

$0.043187907 110, 513. 54 


1, 447, 67L  33 


761, 893. 18 


694,805.28 


682, 695. 47 
Blackfoot 6, 089, 600—1909-10  product  at 

$0.043187907 292,373.32        292,373.32 

Nampa 158, 300—1910-11  product  at 

$0.043187907 6,836.65  6,836.65 

Total 57, 303, 300—1909-10  product  at  • 

$0.048011909 2,751,240.83 

Total 26, 281, 300—1910-11  product  at 

$0.043187907 -    1, 135, 034. 35 

Total 83,584,600  3,886,275.18 


Total   sold   and 
on  hand 128,282,400  5,674,187.18 


On  hand  Feb.  28, 1910: 

^Mlllds. 

Lehi 16, 108, 800  at  $0. 04125 664,488.00 

Garland 10,534,300at  .04125 434,539.88 

Idaho  Falls....  12,734,300at  .04125 525,289.87 

SugarCity ll,923,500at  .04125 491,844.38 

Blackfoot 6, 143, 700  at  .  04125 253, 427. 62 

57, 444, 600  at  .04125 2,369,589.76 
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Productkn  for  yew  ended  Feb.  2B,  19U: 

Pounds. 

Lehi 25, 938, 700  at  10. 04610544 $1, 1»5, 915.  S3 

Gazlaiid 16,493,500at     .04523559 746,093.30 

Idaho  Falls. .. .  14,258,400at     .04650615 663,103.36 

Sugaraty 13,054,500at     .04677389 610,675.09 

Nampa l,220,700at     .04060346 49,564.65 

Blackfoot 39,245.70 

70,965,800at     .04656605 fS,  304, 597. 43 


128, 410, 400 

128, 000  net  amount  abort  as  below. 

128, 282, 400  total  as  per  amount  sold  and  on  hand. 

Number  of  pounds  short  in  1910  inventory: 

Lrfii 7,400 

Garland 85,100 

Sugar  City 6,000 

Blackfoot 46,600 

145, 109 

Number  of  pounds  over  in  1910  invmitory: 

Idaho  Falls 11,380 

Amount  short  in  1910  inventory 133, 800 

Number  bags  on  hand  at  Nampa  last  year  not  inventoried  but  Included 
in  inventory  Feb.  28,  1911 5, 800 

Net  amount  short 128,000 

Statement  of  dividends  paid  Mar,  ^i,  190i  to  June  30,  1911  by  companies  now  hnoficn 

as  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co. 

Total  amount  paid |4,  Oil,  641. 88 

Ajnount  paid  on  stock  standing  in  following  names:  * 

Thos.  R.  Cutler,  trustee $32,013. 80 

Jno.  C.  <Xitler,  trustee 82, 013. 80 

H.  G.  Whitney,  trastce 32,013.80 

Arthur  Dooner 774, 994. 26 

C.  R.  Heike 774,995.72 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co 325, 535. 00 

H.  C.  Mott 60,600.70 

Estate  H.  O.  Havemeyer 20,277.25 

2,062,444.33 

■        I  I  Mill     t       f  11  — — 

4mcnint  paid  toi)alance  of  stockholders 1, 959, 197. 00 

List  of  dividends  paid  on  stock  standing  in  the  names  of  trustees. 

T.  R.  CUTI/BR. 


Date  paid. 


SI,  IMS 
ImiB  30,1902 
8api.aO,10Q2 

31.1902 


Name  of  company. 


Utah  Sugar  Co.,  No.  26 

Utah  Sugar  Co.,  No.  27 

IJtatk  SoffBr  Co..  No.  S 

The  Utah  Sugar  Co.,  No.  1 . 


Kind  of 
stock. 


PreCerred. 

...do 

..do 

..do 


No.  shares. 


24,721 
21,721 
2B,104 
60,000 


Amount. 


17,410.30 
7,410.80 
8,431.20 
8,7M.OO 


82,013.30 


JOHN  C.  CUTLER. 


31,1902 
Jons  30,1902 
SapL  30.1902 

31.1908 


Utah  Sugar  Co..  No.  as.. 
Utah  Sugar  Co.,  No.  27.. 
rtahSuearCo..  No.2B.. 
The  Utah  .Sugar  Co.,  No. 


Pntend. 
.do 


.do. 
.do. 


24.721 
24,721 
23,104 
60,000 


•7,410.30 
7,410.30 
3,431.30 

3.760.03 

32.013.30 


DetaOs  on  fonowfng  tbeets. 
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7/  tnutMt— Con  tuMMd. 


Litt  ofUvidendt  paid  on  Hoct  ttanding  in  the  1 

H.  O.  WHITNEY. 


Dftttptld. 

Nameorcompuir. 

Kind  or 

No-ilura.    Amoant. 

H     3iisaa 

UUhS         Co    N     26. 

■T^-- 

14,731 

S^.IS:!Sg 

KlSiSSES:;gS:S::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::; 

^■£s 

t3,eij.n 

ABTHUIt  DOKNXR. 


IE 

Tt.QOO 

?,S 

Tt,000 

7t,ooa 
Tslooo 

70,000 

70,000 
70:000 

7S,0W) 
TS.OOO 

ss 

Sim 

Ii 

Ii 

S7,S00 
87  800 

as, 000 

2S,00O 

Is 

m'.m 

108,775 
1M,77S 

n3,iat.m 

ii 
,i 
is 

IMU 

IMS 

im 

i 

IMS 

IDOS 
liNW 

lew 

1904 

]eo4 

1904 
IMG 

IS 

1M6 

ii 
i 

I'i 

IW» 

IMO 

s 

ss 

...do 

^m.ao 

Sif 

TbeUWh    ngwCo.,  Ng.g 

...do 

I'S" 

rs 

ffir,?! 

...do 

2,230.M 

W-f 

The  uuh    UKsrCo..  Mo.  1« 

a.igo.ao 

S's^siM 

11 

r  °" ""  T ,'  :;:::::::;;;:;:;;;::;; 

3,7M.M 

1, 

T     ih^EM     No     ,";;"""!";!'"!^;! 

T         Lb        i!»         No  a    

ill 

S,74BLRt 
I,74SlU 

Bwaoo 

11,280.00 
13,12^00 

S.L 

u^  tea.  GO 

U,H3.S0 

HK2.sa 

Si 
ass 

Bapt.30 

ui^d^  sS^c  N  4 :::;::::::::::::::::::: 

:::S:::::;; 

Utah.d»h    SataiCo    N     S  

■fr 

Sept.3( 

^1 

0t«h.  d«[Ki8u(itCo.,No.9.^!!II!"!'lII!!lI!;!l!!! 

Utah-  <1ahoBa)9rCo.,  No.  10 

SaffiiSS&S;!!;:;:::;:::::::::::::::: 

::*:::::: 

TT4,>i*W 

C  R.  EEIEB. 


Ktr.  U, 

11 

1 

1 

}  The  uuh  Sugar  Co.,  No.  I.... 

Tbt  t:wh  BunrCo.,  No.  S 

The  uuh  Sagu  Co.,  No.  4.... 
'  The  uuh  Bugu  Co.,  No.  S.... 
The  Uuh  Sugw  Co.,  No.  fl,.., 
TheUtabSUKuCo.,  No.  7.... 
I  The  UuhBugarCo.,  Na.S..., 
I  TheI)tBhSunrCo.,Na.ft.... 
ThelJUh  Sngu  Co.,  No.  10... 
TheUtah8liEnO».,  No.ll... 


ThelTtahSuguCo.,  Na.14 

,  The  Utah  Sugar  Co..  No.  IS '...no.. 

I  The  Utah  Sugar  Co.,  No.  18 -...do.. 

■  The  Utah  Sugar  Co..  Ko.  17 :...do.. 

I  The  Utah  Sugar  Co..  No.  1§ !...do.. 


TA.O0O 

7O.D0O  .      ia,310.0D 
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iMt  ofdmiendi  paid  on  Mock  Mamhrnf  it 


Detoiald. 

KmavruaaipHir- 

Kind  of 
itoek. 

». — 

™. 

Pnietrad. 

5ffi 

J  .    00 

S  <oi 

•T  .TOO 

II 

1^7  -00 

IU.UO.M 

atw 

TheDnbSanrCo.,No.t 

n«iMBtOBr^«B6a.,N(kl _ 

gTOHilCi>.So«»rOo.,(Io.I 

::£:::::: 

i^&KS'Sji — 

t.7S«.U 

,Ss 

U,IKOt 

tass 
ass 

M.7S.a 

SHS^SfeF^:^::^^:^^:^^::^:^ 

::S:::::; 

WcBMBldahaSa(ttCiL.Na.l. 

;|;;;;::; 

DtaMdalMSaffiOa.,  Na.4 

CTokldahoSi^ak.,  N(lI 

Ctal^itebaSaeBrCo.,  No. « 

Utatk-IdtOwSoeKCtt.,  Na.II) 

;;:Ie; 

■dj 

774,  MS.  71 
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USX 

!SiS:S!l 

SSBSSisa!!::!!:::::::-::::: 

::;:-::;:■  ::S:::::- 

3K,SU.« 

H.  C,  MOTT. 


nn     1,IS0S  ;  UdwaoarOo.  Nfti. _,___ 

Mar     I.ISOS  '  FTenMiit^iiDtTSacvCo.No.3 do 7.861 

Ang.    I.UW  I  The  Idaho  Sanr  Oo.  No.  1 do U.I77 

Not.    uau  I  ThtlddwBiKiTCo.  Ne.3 .do 1B.CS7 

rcb.     l.MO*  ,  The  Idaho  SocvOd.  No.  1 - -do Sl.Off 

Mm.  Il.iwr     The  Idaho  Sdnr  Co.  No.  4 do 11,067 

]aD*miS07,  TbeIddiaBaevOo.NOi.S .do 11,M7 

Bept.10.lW7'  Utah-Idaho  SoniCoL  No.  1 do 13,174 

Dte,  n.ma  '  Ut*tIdafaoS(icaiCo.Ko.3. da ».I74 

Ifar.  ILUOS  .  Ctab-IddioBacarCa.Na.  1. do 31.174 

hiM  M.iggs     Dtah-ldalMaacuCo.  No.4. do 23.174 

BntKHM.  CtBh-Uahoft«BrOii.Na.S. _ |...da 31.174 

Dec  11.  ms     rtah-IdalM)  Suear  CO.  No.  6. do 13,174 

Mtr.  n.aOK  Utah-Idaho  Bi«ar  Co.  No.  7. ..do. 11.174 

Ame  nUV  ,  Uiah-Idaho  Bi^ar  Co.  Nol  g. da 21,174 

aeaLm.m»l  Utah.Idalu  sugar  Co.  No, « do 31.174 

Dtc  ILNOi     Uiab-Idaho Bogar  Co.  Nbl  Id. ...da, B,174 

)t*r.  11,»I0     Utah-Idaho  Sncar  Co.  Ndl  II do 31.174 
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ML  AS 
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UO-OS 


BBTATE  OF  H.  O.  HiVBVKTKR. 

Jaat  M.me     Utah.IdAoBiKM'Co.No.l]. 

8«t.30,ltl0  ,  Ulah^IdaboBii|!arCa.Na.ll. da... 

Dee.  n.lMD  <  Utah.IdalD  BogH- Co.  No.  14. do... 

Har.  11.1M1  .  U(afa.Idalu»i«arCo.  No.  U. do... 

Inne  lO.lfll  '  Ctab-Idafao  SoKar  Co.  No.  M. ...da... 


21,174  4,016.  tt 

11,171  4.«GS.« 

31.174  4.<H6.46 

21.174  4,01. 4i 
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AFTSR  RECESS. 

Monday,  July  31,  1911. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W. 
Hardwick  (chairman)  presiding. 

TE8TIM0VT  OF  MB.  TBUKAir  Q.  PALKEB— ContinMi. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Madison,  will  you  take  up  the  examination 
where  Mr.  Hinds  left  it  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Palmer,  if  you  have  any  tables  dealii^  with 
questions  relevant  to  the  matters  which  we  are  called  on  to  investi- 
gate, I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  produce  them  in  the  order  in  which 
you  wish  to  present  them. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  here  a  table  which  will  answer  some  questions 
which  have  been  asked  relative  to  the  progress  of  the  beet  sugar 
industry  by  States.  This  gives  the  number  of  factories  in  operation, 
the  area  harvested,  the  average  yield  of  beets  per  acre^  the  amount 
of  sugar  in  the  beets,  and  so  on,  which  I  have  compiled  from  the 
figures  of  The  Beet  Sugar  Industry  in  the  United  States,Dy  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  rearranged  it  so  as  to  give  it  to  you  by  Statss. 

Mr.  .Madison.  The  source  of  those  tables  is  the  work  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  question  that  will  cover  all  of  that. 
Pardon  me,  Mr.  Madison.  As  to  each  one  of  those  tables  you  offer, 
you  give  us  where  you  got  them  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  T%at  table  will  be  Exhibit  No.  8  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

{The  table  referred  to,  marked  *^Exhibit,  Palmer,  No.  8,"  will  be 
found  printed  in  full  at  the  end  of  this  day's  hearing.) 

Mr.  Palmer.  Quite  a  number  have  asked  questions  about  that, 
and  in  connection  with  one  table  I  submitted  this  morning  I  woula 
like  to  make  one  remark. 

The  Chairman.  What  table  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  the  census  table. 

The  Chairman.  No.  5  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  Exhibit  No.  5  and  the  expense  pf  siigar  per 
hundred  pounds,  which  brings  it  out  at  3.67 — Uiat  is,  with  beets  at 
the  present  price  of  $6  a  ton.  When  the  industry  was  established 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  1890,  the  price  of  that  same  quality 
of  beets  was  $4  a  ton.  Had  we  not  been  compelled  to  pay  more 
money  for  beets — had  we  gotten  our  beets  to-day  at  the  same  price 
as  we  got  them  then — we  would  be  producing  sugar  at  0.7911  per 
hundred  pounds  cheaper  than  we  are  producing  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  0.7911  of  a  cent  cheaper? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  which  would  have  brought  the  present  cost 
down  to  2.88  cents  as  against  3.67.  I  speak  of  that  as  snowing  how 
we  have  worked  the  cost  down  in  manufacturing,  and  if  the  price  of 
beets  had  not  gone  up  as  it  has,  I  say  we  woula  be  producing  sugar 
for  practically  three-fourths  of  a  cent  less  per  pound  than  we  are 
producing  it  for. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  benefit,  then,  of  any  increase  or  lack  of  further 
decrease  has  gone  to  the  agriculturalist,  to  the  farmer? 
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Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  it  has  gone  to  the  farmer.  A  matter  came  up  in 
New  York  in  regard  to  the  foreign  export  price  of  sugar.  I  gave  the 
quotations  of  the  London  sugar,  Lyle's  granulated  }so.  1. 

Mr.  Madison.  Just  a  moment.  Does  this  lead  up  to  the  introduo** 
tion  of  a  table  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

Mr..  Madison.  The  reason  I  asked  that  is  that  there  are  but  few 
members  of  the  committee  here  now,  and  the  chairman  expressed  the 
desire  when  we  started  to  get  these  tables  m,  as  that  will  require  very 
little  oral  testimony. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Suppose  that  I  lay  that  aside  for  the  present,  because 
I  want  to  show  you  some  tables  in  connection  with  it. 

The  Chaibman.  You  can  put  that  in  later. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes.  Here  is  an  interesting  Uttle  table  of  the  Ger- 
man sugar  industry,  compiled  from  the  figures  of  Otto  licht,  show* 
ing  for  the  years  1835  and  1836,  1886  and  1887,  and  1906  and  1907, 
the  acres  in  beets,  the  tons  of  beets  harvested,  the  tons  of  beets  per 
acre,  the  sugar  extraction,  the  sugar  produced,  the  number  of  fac- 
tories in  operation,  the  total  tons  of  beets  worked,  and  so  forth,  which 
I  think  would  be  interesting  to  the  committee. 

The  Chaibman.  That  wifl  be  Exhibit  No.  9  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

(The  paper  referred  to,  marked  Elxhibit  Palmer  No.  9,  will  be  found 
printed  m  full  at  the  end  of  this  day's  hearing.) 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Different  members  have  asked  several  times  about  the 
Brussels  conference.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  that,  which  I  made  at 
the  time  it  was  signed. 

The  Chaibman.  A  copy  of  the  minutes  I 

Mr.  Palmeb.  No ;  a  copy  of  the  convention  that  they  agreed  to. 

The  Chaibman.  Oh,  yes;  you  mean  the  agreement  made  at  what 
is  called  the  Brussels  conference  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Which  I  think  would  be  veiy  interesting.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  vou  put  that  in. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes.  1  also  copied  out  from  Willet  &  Gray's  Weekly 
Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal  of  Februaiy  27,  1902,  an  article  on 
the  German  sugar  syndicates,  which  is  a  veiy  complicated  question 
anyhow,  but  this  is  as  good  a  description  and  as  plaia  and  lucid  a 
description  as  I  know  of  as  to  just  how  they  work  their  bounty  system. 

Mr.  Madison.  Just  how  they  work  then-  bounty  system  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  not  in  force  now? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAIBMAN.  But  it  has  been  during  a  part  of  this  time  f 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes;  and  if  it  goes  in  it  would  go  in  along  with  this. 

The  Chaibman.  Those  will  to  Exhibits  Nos.  10  and  11  i 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Ten  and  eleven. 

(The  two  papers  referred  to  are  marked,  respectively, ''  Exhibit  Pal- 
mer No.  10^'  and  ^'Exhibit  Palmer  No.  11,"  and  will  be  found  printed 
in  fuU  at  the  end  of  this  day's  hearing.) 

Mr.  Palbceb.  Mr.  Lowry  in  his  circular  states  that  the  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty  on  sugar  was  78.87  per  cent.  I  have  taken  from  Foreign 
Commerce  and  Navigation  the  average  ad  valorem  rates  running 
back  as  far  as  1900,  showing  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  collected  on 
sugar  imports  from  1900  to  1910. 
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The  Chairman.  Inclusive? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Showing  the  actual  percentage  on  the  actual 
amount  imported  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  For  1910  it  is  52.78  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  taking  into  account  the  Cuban  differential  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.    For  1909  it  is  60.80  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  it  figure  so  much  lower  in  1910  than  in 
1909  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  because  sugar  went  up  in  value. 

The  Chairman.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  An  aa  valorem  is  an  awfully  bad  thin^  to  figure  on 
or  draw  deductions  from,  because  as  the  price  of  an  article  goes  up  it 
shows  less  and  less  duty. 

The  Chairbcan.  So  tnat  a  low  ad  valorem  would  indicate  high 
BU^ar  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  And  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, because,  for  instance,  take  it  with  sugar,  the  cheaper  we  have 
got  to  sell  our  sugar  to  compete  with  foreign  sugar,  why,  if  it  was  an 
ad  valorem  collected,  the  less  duty  would  be  coflected  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  While  that  may  be  true,  would  not  an  ad  valorem 
be  the  fairest  duty  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  more  uniform,  would  it  not?  No 
matter  what  the  sugar  is  worth,  you  would  get  exactly  the  same  per 
cent  from  year  to  year,  of  its  value,  for  duty  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Possibly  it  would  be  for  fiscal  purposes;  but  for  the 
manufacturer  it  is  bad. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer  would  it 
not  be  better?  It  strikes  me  it  is  just  the  other  way.  From  the 
standpoint  of  fiscal  purposes  it  strikes  me  it  would  be  more  favorable. 
For  instance,  if  sugar  is  worth  6  cents  a  pound  this  year,  and  we  levy 
a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  we  get  a  certam  amount  of  revenue.  Next 
year  suppose  it  would  be  worth  4  cents,  and  we  would  still  levy  a  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  it  would  remain  about  the  same.  Then  we 
would  get  one-third  less  revenue,  would  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.    I  know  it  is  bad  for  the  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  it  is  bad  for  the  manufacturer,  and  I  can  see 
how  it  would  be  very  uncertain  from  the  standpoint  of  a  revenue 
producer. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.    Suppose  the  duty  was  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  suppose  the  raw  sugar  landed  in  New  York — 
just  for  the  sake  of  the  argument — ^was  3  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Then  the  duty  would  be  1^  cents? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Now,  suppose  sugar  goes  down  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Suppose  it  goes  down  to,  we  will  say,  2  cents  a  pound. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Two  cents;  this  is  just  for  illustration,  of  course? 


Mr.  Palmes.  Yes.  Tluaa.  instead  ai  eofljeeting  t^  e«il2».  ami 
instead  of  the  Amexicaii  prodne«s  haTing:  the  protectioa  of  l\  eents^ 
ther  wxKxid  iiaTi&  a  pcoteetdiHi  of  but  I  euUi. 

nfhe  CsAEBX^Zir.  How  about  tb«  Ameocaa  eonsumer^  He  would 
haTe  that  nmch  more  benfifit.  woTiI«i  he  not  ^  Lookiiig^  at  it  frooi  the 
ikbutr  side*  and  awitehing-  our  viewpoint  for  a  moment  and  eoo^derin^ 
the  maa  that  wbs  not  «igaged  in  the  <rane-«agar  or  the  beet-^ng^ar 
indastrr  or  in  anjnfineiy.  he  would  paj  that  nmeh  less,  would  he  not  ^ 

Mr.  ^AUEEBL  Y».  he  woni<i  paj  that  much  less:  but  if  he  ii$  able 
to  paT  far  his  so^^ar  under  ordinaiy  ciinmistances  I  do  not  know  whj. 
whoi  sugar  goes  down,  he  should  have  that  additional  beneiit.  and 
wfar,  wha  it  goes  wp.  he  should  be  taxed  additionallj. 

'the  CsjkiKXAS.  Inat  »«  jour  eritkism  oo  it  is  thseit  if  it  w«it  up 
that  looks  as  if  it  was  the  timie  when  they  ^ould  not  pbfce  more 
dut^,  and  if  it  wmt  down,  he  eouM  stand  more  dutr:  is  that  your 
cwmcfsui 

Mr.  Palxzk.  Yes. 

The  Chadcx A^.  That  would  apphr  to  the  consumer,  too.  would  it 
not* 

Mr.  Pauiek.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  think  an  ad  ralocem  STstem  of 
duties  wovfcs  bacBr  not  oiihr  for  the  consumer  but  for  the  manufae^ 
turer.  Certainfr  the  dn&e  wh«i  the  consumer  codki  stand  or  eould 
paj  the  hi^Eiest  dutj  »  when  the  su^ar  is  the  cheapest,  or  when  what- 
erer  article  we  are  conadcving.  which  he  purchases,  is  tifee  cheapest. 

The  CmAiMMjjf,  And  Tire  Tcisa. 

Mr.  Palmsm,  Yes. 

The  CtuiMMAX,  I  think  that  is  radmr  stroi^r.  It  is  a  good  point. 
What  do  Tou  think  of  it.  Judge  I 

Mr.  MAJDiscor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pauiks.  Did  too  want  that  table  ? 

The  Chaikvax.  t^cs;  put  it  in. 

(The  table  referred  to,  marked  "Exhibit  Pahner  No.  12/'  will  be 
found  printed  in  full  at  the  end  of  this  davs  hearing.) 

Mr.  rALMEK,  In  nmneetion  with  that.  SSr.  Spreckeis  or  Mr.  Lowiy 
did  not  quote  the  ad  Takxem  rate  of  duty  on  auT  class  of  sugar  that 
was  imported  at  the  time  I  put  out  this  circular  [indicating  large 
drculaij.  On  the  other  hand,  he  wmit  awar  back  to  1906  and  picked 
out  the  ad  raloran  rate  of  duty  mi  one  particular  class  of  sugar  that 
was  not  our  largest  amount  nnpcvted  that  year.  It  did  not  look 
fair.  There  was  no  more  reason  why  jou  should  pick  out  one  rate, 
one  degree  of  sugar,  than  some  other  degree. 

The  C^iAiSM A3r.  What  degree  of  sij^ar  did  he  pick  out  f  That  waa 
in  1906, 1  befiere  ? 

ILr.  Pauckr.  It  w«t  back  to  1906,  and  he  picked  out  the^rate  of 
dutr  collected  on  96**  fuU-duty-payin^  sugar. 

'file  Chaismak.  Is  not  tiiat  the  ordmary  degree,  the  standard  raw 
test  sugar? 

Mr.  Pauikr.  The  bulk  of  it  is  95"". 

The  Chaibman.  Everybody  bases  his  sugars  on  96.  does  he  not! 
We  want  to  be  fair  about  it.  I  know  you  want  to  be  fair.  All  this 
testimony  is  ordinarily  based  on  96^  raw  test  sugar. 

Mr.  \!adison.  Ancf  in  determining  what  was  actually  paid  you 
had  to  take  the  sugar  which  was  actually  imported  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  Certainlr. 
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Mr.  Madison.  And  upon  which  duty  was  actually  paid.  And  that 
is  what  you  have  done,  as  I  understand  it:  you  have  computed  the 
ad  valorem  on  the  duty  that  actually  came  through  the  customhouse  ? 

The  Chaibman.  He  did  not  make  those  ad  valorems  at  all.  He 
just  copied  them. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  I  copied  that.  That  is  the  average  of  all  the 
importations  for  each  of  those  years;  and  he  took  the  rate  of  duty 
on  S16,000,000  worth  of  sugar  imported  back  in  1906. 

The  Chaibman.  Raw  sugar,  96^  test  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  Now,  we  imported  that  year  $29,000,000 
worth  of  95^  sugar,  but  he  did  not  take  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  we  import  anv  97®  sugar  that  year?  I  just 
want  to  know  about  that.    Tnat  table  speaks  for  itself,  of  course. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  have  not  given  97®  sugar.  I  have  96®  and  96**, 
which  covers  the  bulk  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  $45,000,000,  as  I  understand  it — 
$16,000,000  and  $29,000,000,  you  say? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  We  imported  more  sugar  than  that,  did  we  nott 

Mr.  Palmeb.  The  total  duties  collected  in  1896  were  $52^440,000. 

The  Chaibman.  There  were  $7,000,000  besides  those  two  items? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  from  96®  up,  was  it  not  ?  We  did  not 
import  under  95®  to  any  considerable  Quantity. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  The  duty  on  refinea  sugar  only  amounted  to 
$120,000. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  but  I  mean  on  sugar  from  96  degrees  up  to 
98:  that  is  the  gross  amount? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  have  not  those  fijgures.    There  was  very  little  of  it. 

The  Chaibman*.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  is  because  if  yt>u 
take  $16,000,000  and  $7,000,000  that  would  be  pretty  nearly  half, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  if  that  $7,000,000  that  you  have  not  got 
accounted  for  there  was  raw  sugar  above  96  d^ree  test,  and  was  not 
refined  sugar 

Mr.  Palmeb.  No  ;  it  would  be  below  95  degrees. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  It  would  be  the  low  grades  or  muscovados  and  88 
degrees,  and  along  in  there. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  understand.  You 
say  that  seven  millions  is  almost  altogether  below  96  degreed  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  it  is  not  above  96  degrees? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  under  95  degrees  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Madison.  Then  the  error  that  Mr.  Lowry  made  was  in  mi 
his  figures  upon  the  highest  test  sugars  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  take  the  highest. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  took  96  d^rees,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  But  he  did  not  take  the  average. 

The  Chaibman.  He  took  the  ordinary  test  sugar,  96  degrees  ? 


ixti  ox 

Mr.  Paukb.  Tcsl 

Mr.  MLuMaov.  Wiua  wg^&i  ine  ktx;^  t*kMi$ 

Mr.  Pauox.  Be  314^^  imtv  CAkca  c&i^  tw  l^T. ;»»  ldk»R  ^^ 

•bUt  h  aeciBcd  to  ;;>«*»  him,,  tiat  ^^rttrabur  te:«re. 

Mr.  Madiso3^.  Dki  Ttxz  heu-  Mr.  Lowiir's  t«stiiLw<tT  I 

Mr.  Pauok.  I  thmk  I  hemxA  ilie  baJik  «>f  u. 

The  CuAiMMAS.  Lei  me  direct  tout  anention  (o  cht^  pkkse  irf  it^ 
He  sdkl  he  did  not  ■Hykedttl^aU.  I  tlunk  he  ssud  he  isot  chK>&iMB 
the  Wats  and  Means  Cooimince  or  some  derk  of  the  Wars  and 
Memns  donunittee,  and  he  efMnpared  figures  on  that  siilMert. 

Mr.  Pauox.  Yc»:  but  d^  afcwiewkie  cf  that  fe  tne  sufpur.  ad 
Talorem,  which  eoTered  seTeral  pans  in  that  book*  i^i^iajT  ^  the 
dqgreea  of  ai|Bu-  BBnotted  and  the  ad  ▼alorans  voiked  o«it. 

The  CMAoaukS.  Jort  a  moment.  At  the  time  that  wns  taken* 
ptobnUr  the  Insi  Tear  pnmk  was  1907.  was  it  not  t 

Mr.  I^aum.  1907. 

The  Chaiuas.  So  that  he  took  die  next  to  die  las(  year  I 

Mr.  PAUfsn.  That  was  giT«i  in  thai  book. 

The  CSAimfas.  Yes;  that  was  grren  in  die  report  that  he  quoted 
from;  and  he  took,  a  96^  test,  which  ia  the  oidinarr  standard  of  raw 
aqgart 

Mr.  Palmkk.  Yes:  but  he  had  the  GoYerament  3  figures  open  to 
him  since  that  time.  I  might  go  back  here  and  quote  some  book  10 
(dd. 

The  Chairmax.  That  might  be  true;  but  in  this  committee  and  in 
these  hearings  witnesses  have  often  referred  to  figures  obtained  in 
that  way,  and  he  took  this  on  the  faith  of  the  Committee  on  Waja 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  ReptesoitatiTes.  He  had  onhr  one  rear 
after  that,  1907.    He  took  1906. 

Mr.  Palmks.  Well,  he  had  perhaps  40  different  ml  valorems  to 
seiect  from. 

The  Chaismax.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pauchr.  Most  of  which  were  lower. 

The  Chaibman.  What  are  your  %ures  on  1906 1  What  do  vou  say 
was  the  average  I 

Mr.  Palmer.  61.43. 

TheCuAiBMAN.  61.43? 

Mr.  Paucbr.  Tliese  are  not  my  figures. 

The  Chairman.  When  I  say  ''your  figures*'  I  mean  from  the  table 
you  are  using. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  61.43  instead  of  78.87  ? 

Mr  Palmrr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Where  did  you  get  your  figures  I 

Mr.  Palmer.  From  the  Department  of  Foreisn  Xavigation^  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  They  give  the  su^^ais 
imported  there,  and  the  duties  collected,  and  the  ad  Valorem  eqmva- 
lents,  worked  out;  and  then  they  give  the  detail  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Glo  on  to  something  eke. 

Mr.  Palmrr.  I  have  copied  out  here  from  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
J^mes  H.  Post,  given  Id  Washington  June  16, 1899,  before  the  Indus* 
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trial  Commission,  the  statement  furnished  to  Mr.  Post  by  Mr.  Bunker, 
his  general  manager,  concerning  the  cost  of  refining  su^ar. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment.  I  find  that  here  m  this  report 
from  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  somewhere.  I  wish  you  would  look 
at  this  and  see  if  that  is  the  same  thing  on  page  16  of  this  report 
[handing  report  to  witness].  S         F«»S  F" 

Mr.  Palmer.  No ;  this  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  says  just  ''Capacity  of  refineries." 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  as  to  the  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  not  it;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  are  giving  the  cost  of  refining t 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  find  in  this  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations what  I  thought  was  here.     You  might  as  well  proceed. 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  brings  out  the  cost,  aside  n*om  the  losses  through 
refining,  the  elimination  of  the  dirt  and  the  water,  and  the  loss  of 
sugar,  and  brings  out  the  cost  at  34.8  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  In 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Charles  Lyle,  the  London  refiner,  given  in  the 
report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  of  Great  Britain,  volume  7,  witness 
No.  117,  Mr.  Lyle  gives  the  cost  in  Great  Britain  as  £1  10s.,  which  is 
ec{ual  to  32i  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  which  tallies  very  closely 
with  Mr.  Post's  figures. 

Mr.  Madison.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Taking  that  as  a  basis 

Mr.  Madison.  Taking  what,  now,  as  a  basis? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Taking  34  cents  as  a  basis,  it  shows  that  there 
accrues  to  American  industry  in  the  refining  of  sugar  $6.48  per  ton. 

Mr.  Madison.  There  accrues  to  what? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  accrues  $6.48  per  ton  expenses  for  wages, 
fuel,  boneblack,  mill  supplies,  packages,  and  everything  of  that 
kind.  In  other  words,  in  refining  last  year  a  little  over  3,000,000 
tons  of  sugar  there  accrued  to  American  industry  $20,000,000.  To 
be  exact,  it  was  $20,404,340.  Taking  our  beet-sugar  production  last 
year  of  511,840  tons,  and  figuring  a  cost  of  3.75  cents  per  ton — and 
the  cost  means  American  industry — there  accrued  to  American 
industry  in  producing  tiiat  small  amount  of  511,000  tons  $38,388,000. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  such  a  believer  in  production 
rather  than  importation.  If  we  produced  all  of  our  sugar  from 
beets,  on  that  basis  there  would  accrue  to  American  industry  annually 
$274,547,350,  as  compared  with  $22,842,000,  by  merely  refining  the 
imported  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  you  do  not  tell  us  how  much  we  would 
lose  by  keeping  up  the  American  industry,  to  keep  this  product 
above  the  world  ^s  price. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  coming  to  that,  however? 

Mr.  Palbcek.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Palmer,  I  want  to  read  you  some- 
thing from  the  Grovermnent  report  on  sugar  comparing  these  very  two 
things  which  you  compare,  with  the  cost  of  renning  and  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  beet  sugar.  I  want  to  do  it  because  our  expert  tells 
us  in  that  report  that  Mr.  Post  has  made  a  very  evident  mistake  in 
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his  calculation.  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  particular  part 
of  it: 

Detailed  and  accurate  accounts  of  sugar  refineries  showing  the  exact  cost  of  operation 
have  never  been  submitted  in  any  public  investigation — 

By  the  way,  I  will  state  to  you  that  we  are  going  to  get  them  here, 
in  tms  one.    We  have  got  a  committee  that  is  instructed  to  get  them — '- 

The  statements  of  representatives  of  the  refining  interests  must  necessarily  be 
accepted  with  some  question,  particularly  as  tiiey  do  not  agiee  closely.  Neverthe- 
less the  evidence  of  several  witnesses  experienced  in  the  refining  business  points 
to  the  limits  of  cost  of  refining  as  being  somewhere  between  0.50  cent  and  0.65  cent 
per  pound — 

That  will  be  between  50  and  65  cents  for  100  pounds — 

including  the  loss  of  weight  but  not  including  any  return  on  capital.  Mr.  Jarvie,  of 
Arbuckle  Bros.,  stated  to  the  Industrial  Commission  that  the  cost  was  between  0.60 
cent  and  0.60  cent. 

I  think  his  testimony  was  about  that  here,  was  it  not?  Did  he 
not  state  that  here  ? 

Mr.  Madison    I  think  so. 

The  Chairman  (continuing  reading) : 

Mr.  Doscher,  of  the  New  York  refinery,  stated  that  there  was  no  profit  in  sugar  when 
the  margin  was  0.51  cent,  but  that  he  expected  to  make  a  "nice  profit''  if  the  maigin 
remained  between  0.70  cent  and  0.97  cent.  Mr.  Havemeyer's  testimony  is  not  clear, 
since  he  does  not  show  whether  interest  or  capital  is  included  in  his  estimate  of  cost. 
(Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  I,  Digest,  pp.  65-66.) 

Now  we  come  to  tliis  same  thing  you  are  on: 

Mr.  James  H.  Post,  in  June,  1899,  submitted  an  estimate  to  the  Industrial  Conimi»> 
sion  prepared  by  the  general  manager  of  the  National  Sugar  Refinii^  Go.  According 
to  this  estimate,  out  m  every  100  pounds  of  96°  centrifugal  sugar,  the  refinery  secures 
92}  pounds  of  granulated  and  vellow  su^,  chiefly  granulated,  and  the  equivalent 
of  2|  pounds  of  sugar  in  sirup  of  lower  value. 

By  the  way,  light  there,  Mr.  Spreckels's  estimate  was  one-half 
poimd  more  than  that.  He  said  92^.  At  a  recent  hearing  in  New 
York  he  said  they  had  secured  93  pounds.     You  remember  that. 

The  loss  of  weight  of  5  per  cent  would  at  the  prices  prevailing  when  Mr.  Post  testified 
have  amounted  to  about  0.25  cent.  (The  averaee  price  of  raw  sugar  in  1899  was  4.42 
cents,  5  per  cent  of  which  is  0.221  cent.  The  loss  on  2}  pounds,  worth  I  cent  leas 
per  pound  than  granulated  sugar,  amounts  to  0.025  cent,  giving  a  total  of  0.246  cent.) 

The  actual  cost  of  refining  is  stated  to  be  0.348,  divided  as  follows: 

Cents  per  pouad*. 

Brokerage  and  Government  revenue 0. 048 

Tax  ana  ofllce  expenses , 10" 

Packages,  wages,  fuel,  bone  black,  repairs,  and  sundries 20 

.348 

It  is  not  clear  whether  this  represents  cost  per  pound  of  refined  or  of  raw  sugar.  If 
the  latter,  the  cost  per  pound  of  refined  would  be  0.366  cent. 

Now,  which  does  it  represent  there? 

Mr.  rALMER.  Refined  sugar,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  represented  the  cost  of  refined  sugar  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  should  sav  so. 

The  Chairman  (reading)": 

This  is  evidently  a  rot^h  estimate  rather  than  an  accurate  calculation  from  actual 
accounts.  The  total  cost  of  refining  would  thus  ap|>ear  to  be  about  0.60  cent. 
(Mr.  Post  himself  calculates  from  the  same  figures  and  gives  0.63  cent,  but  evidently 
by  erroneous  methods.)    Mr.  Post  further  stated  that  probably  a  very  laige  refinery, 
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■uch  as  that  of  Havemeyer  &  Elder,  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  could  refine 
migar  at  from  3  to  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds  less.  (Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  I, 
Testimony,  p.  150.)  For  1902,  with  raw  sugar  at  3.54  cents,  the  cost  of  refining, 
including  loss  of  we^hts,  on  the  basis  of  the  aDove  estimate  would  become  0.55  cent. 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Oxnard,  president  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  is  an 
opponent  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  but  was  formeriy  engaged  in  refining 
eane  sugar.  He  estimates  the  cost  of  refining,  including  waste,  at  oetween  50  and 
60  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  (Report  on  Reciprocity  with  Cuba,  1902,  p.  187;  see 
Appendix  14.) 

Now,  is  that  ri^ht,  do  you  think  ?    Are  those  statements  correct  i 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  so.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  it,  and  I  think  that  the  figures  on  the  amount  going  to 
American  industry  must  be  very  close,  because  they  come  out  close, 
the  difference  being  that  between  32i  cents  i)er  hundred  and  34.8 
eents  with  Lyle  in  London.  I^yle  ))uts  the  cost  at  £1  10s.  per  ton. 
That  is  the  long  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Which  figures  out  32^  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  A<» 
he  says: 

*'The  loss  which  this  repiesents  to  this  country  is  not  to  be  meaf - 
urod  by  the  number  of  workpeople  directly  employed  in  the  sugar 
refining  industry  alone ;  those  trades  give  so  mu<-h  direct  employment 
io  other  branches  of  trade,  to  engineers,  colliers,  jute  spinners, 
animal  charcoal  makers,  barge  makers,  and  coopers,  etc.  The  loss 
oan  be  reckoned  by  considering  that  the  cost  of  refining  sugar  is 
about  £1  10s.  pel*  ton,  i^lmost  all  of  which  (indeed  all,  if  we  except 
the  cost  of  raw  jute  whi^'h  come?  from  India  and  timber  for  packiges) 
k  spent  in  this  (ountry.  We  are  therefoie  losing  in  rm  r.d  figures 
1;500,000  pounds  per  annum.'' 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  it  makes  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Charles  Lyle,  chairman  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Abram  Lyle  &  Sons,  litd.,  sugar  refiners,  of  No.  21  Minting  I>ane, 
London. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Was  that  in  support  of  the  Chamberlain  propa- 
ganda) 

Mr.  Palmer.  This  is  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Charles  Lyle  in 
the  report  of  the  British  tariff  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  the  Chamberlain  propaganda. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  said  that  the  cost  of  refining  would  be  3.66. 
That  is  pretty  close  to  the  Enghsh  figures.  And  yet  they  say  down 
Itere  cost  of  refiining,  including  the  loss  of  weight,  on  the  best  esti- 
mate would  be  55  cents  a  huncfred  pounds. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  English  figures  include  the  loss  in  weight? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  that  is  just  the  Toss  to  British  industry. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  given  at  3.48  cents  here. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  dinerence  is  only  2.3  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
which  is  very  close. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  In  the  one  case  it  is  2^  cents,  about,  and 
the  other  case  2.3  cents. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  see  whether  the  loss  in  weight 
was  allowed  for  there  in  comparison  with  these  figure*. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  he  does  not  mention  that  here  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  If  you  already  have  that  report  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  in  the  record,  you  do  not  want  it  again. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  in  the  record,  and  for  the  convenience  of 
others  in  the  future  perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  put  it  in  here. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Shall  I  put  in  this  statement  with  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  That  table  will  be  Exhibit  No.  13,  on  the 
cost  of  reiining. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  and  No.  14  is  the  diflference  in  amount  going  to 
the  industry. 

(The  two  papers  referred  to,  marked,  respectively,  Exhibit  Palmer 
No.  13  and  Exhibit  Palmer  No.  14,  will  be  found  printed  in  full  at 
the  end  of  this  dav's  hearing.) 

Mr.  Palmer.  While  you  are  waiting  for  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  I  have  here  a  chart,  gotten  out  by  Tait,  of  London,  wliich 
is  very  interesting. 

(Mr.  Palmer  here  explained  the  chart  referred  to,  to  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  informal  conversation  followed.) 

Mr.  Madison.  Have  you  any  other  tables  that  you  want  to  have 
go  in  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  put  in  a  table  in  New  York  the  other  day  showing 
the  cost  of  Lyle's  granulated  No.  1  in  London,  and  the  difference 
between  their  price  and  our  price  during  the  year  1910.  Mr.  Spreckels 
took  exception  to  that  and  said  that  Lyle's  was  a  fancy  sugar,  put 
out  in  fancy  packages,  and  should  not  be  compared  ^^dth  our  sugar. 
I  cabled  to  London,  to  Czamikow,  from  whose  weekly  I  quoted. 
I  cabled  as  follows: 

OZABNIKOWj 

Mincing  Lane^  London: 

When  you  quote  wholesale  price  Lyle's granulated  No.  1  like  13th  July,  19s.  9d.,  is  it 
packed  in  bags,  barrels,  hogsheads,  or  cartons?  Second,  what  was  export  price  Lyle's 
No.  1  that  date?  Third,  is  usual  export  price  the  home  quoted  price  less  British 
import  duty?  Fourth ,  to  what  extent,  if  any,  does  Lyle  's  name  raise  selling  price  above 
other  brands  of  equally  attractive  sugar?  Fifth,  why  are  Liverpool  quotations  below 
London?    Answer  quick,  my  expense. 

They  cabled  back: 

First,  two-hundredweight  bags.  Second,  IBs.  Third,  yes.  Fourth,  about  3d. 
Fifth,  distribution  facilities  quality  competition. 

Now,  I  will  give  you  that  in 


The  Chairman.  In  question  and  answer  form? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.     [Reading:] 

1.  When  you  quote  wholesale  price  Lyle's  granulated  No.  1,  like  13th  July,  198.  9d., 
is  it  packed  in  bags,  barrels,  hogsheads,  or  cartons? 
A.  Two  hundredweight  bags 

So  that  settles  the  carton  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  bag  that  our  sugar  is 
sold  in  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  One  hundred.  I  did  not  see  bags  in  Great  Britain. 
I  made  my  study  principally  on  the  Continent  where  they  produce 
sugar,  and  they  ship  their  granulated  there  in  a  single  gunny-sack 
200-pound  bag — and  a  better  gunny-sack  bag  than  ours.  We  ship 
sugar  here,  you  know,  in  a  double  bag;  a  cotton  bag  inside  and  an 
8-ounce  burlap  outside;  but  they  use  a  single  bag,  and  you  often  see 
quotations  over  there:  '*So  much  does  not  include  bags." 

Mr.  Madison.  Go  ahead  with  your  next  question. 
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Mr.  Palmer  (reading): 

2.  What  was  export  price  I.yle'a  No.  1  that  date? 
A.  Eighteen  shillings. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  in  American  money  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Four  dollars  and  thirty-two  cents. 
Mr.  Madison.  For  100  pounds. 
Mr.  Palmer.  For  100  pounds.     [Reading:] 

3.  Is  usual  export  price 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment,  right  there.  That  is  the  London 
wholesale  domestic  price.     That  is  not  the  emort  price  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  the  export  price.  I  say  here:  ''What  was 
export  price?''  The  home  price  I  quoted  in  my  cablegram:  ''Like 
13th  July,  19s.  9d.'' 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  was  the  home  price;  and  the  export  price  was 
18  shillings. 

The  Chairman.  Eighteen  shillings  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Eighteen  shillings ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  was  a  shilling  and  three-quarters 
difference  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  A  shilling  and  nine  pence.  The  maximum  duty  on 
sugar  into  Great  Britain  is  a  shilling  and  ten  pence. 

The  Chairman.  That  io  just  about  the  duty. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.     [Reading:] 

3.  Is  usual  export  price  the  home  auoted  price  less  British  import  duty? — ^A.  Yee. 

4.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  does  Lyle's  name  raise  selling  price  above  other  brands 
of  equally  attractive  sugar? — ^A.  About  3  pence. 

That  would  be  6  cents  per  hundredweight,  or  about  5  cents  per 
hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Right  there:  That  question  wa8  put  in 
such  a  way  as  to  mean,  I  think,  equally  attractive  proprietary 
brands.  Why  not  have  asked  that  question  in  this  form:  "To  what 
extent  does  that  raise  it  over  the  value  of  ordinary  American  brands 
of  sugar?'* 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  have  replied  to 
that.     I  do  not  know  that  they  are  familiar  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  testimony  that  during  this  last  year 
there  was  probably  75,000  tons  exported  to  London  of  American 
ordinary  granulate(i.  I  was  just  asking  that  for  my  own  informa- 
tion.    1  wanted  to  understand  that  exactly. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  that  is  plain:  "To  what  extent,  if  any,  does 
Lj  le's  name  raise  selling  price  above  other  brands  of  equally  attrac- 
tive sugar?'* 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  other  proprietary  brands,  each 
of  which  might  have  enhanced  value  over  the  ordmary  nameless 
grade  of  sugar,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  should  not  sav  so. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  answers  the  question. 

Mr.  Madison.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Palmer  (reading) : 

5.  Why  are  Liverpool  quotations  below  London? 
A.  Distribution  facilities,  quality,  competition. 
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Hie  Chaibmax.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  Hamburg  is 
as  compared  with  London  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  the  Hamburg  figures  for  other  sugars  but  not 
for  these  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  Mr.  Spreckels's  criticism  thtit  it  was 
impossible  to  compare  the  English  and  American  markets  with  any 
degree  of  reasonable  accuracy,  for  that  ver;'  reason,  that  he  suggested; 
but  that  no  such  difficulty  existed  witli  reference  to  the  German 
market  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Xo;  but  there  is  where  Mr.  Spreckels  is  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  wliat  I  want  to  know  about. 

Mr.  Palmer.  For  this  reason:  You  can  not  compare  German  or 
Austrian  "First  Marks"  ^ith  standard  American  granulated  any 
more  tlian  you  can  compare  a  Missouri  mule  witli  a  Percheron  horse. 
They  resemble  each  otlier 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  they  both  belong  to  the  same  general 
family:  but  that  is  about  all. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  they  do  the  same  kind  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  But  you  can  compare  a  London  standard  granulated 
with  an  American  granulated. 

The  Chairman.  The  ordinary  sugar  at  Hamburg  is  beet  sugar,  is 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  say  the  ordinary  sugar  at  Hamburg  is  beet  sugar, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  compares  all  right  with  American  beet 
sugar,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  I  will  show  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  are  three  samples  [nroducing  same].  One  is 
Lyle's  granulated  No.  1 ;  one  is  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s 
standard  granulated,  and  the  other  is  American  Beet  standard. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  I  could  pick  them  out.  Is  this  the 
Lyle  [indicating]  ?  (After  examining  sample.)  No;  that  is  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Renning  Co.'s.  I  do  not  see  any  difference  in  the  way 
they  look  to  me.  (To  Mr.  Madison:)  Shuffle  them  around  and  see  if 
you  can  pick  them  out.  I  guessed  wrong  the  very  first  time.  Which 
w  which  now? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Those  sugars  [indicating]  you  can  compare.  There 
are  your  "First  Mark'*  sugars. 

]y&.  Madison.  (After  examining  samples.)  There  is  the  American 
beet  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  (After  looking  at  label.)  That  is  Lyle's.  You 
missed  it  just  as  I  did. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  American  beet  is  as  good  as  the  rest. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.     Now  put  those  sugars  [indicating]  alongside. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  these  sugars  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Palmer^  One  is  German  ''First  Mark/'  another  is  Russian, 
and  the  other  is  a  Javan. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  tell  that  [indicating].  This  is  a  good  deal 
coarser  [indicating].  It  looks  to  me  as  if  this  were  somewhat  on  the 
nature  of  this  one  here  [indicating].     It  is  very  much  coarser. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  a  sugar  that  I  got  at  one  of  the  largest  sugai 
factories  in  France,  located  at  Meaux.  They  have  a  capacity  of 
2,500  tons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  This  sugar  is  quite  like  this  sugar  here  [indicating] 
in  general  characteristics,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  that  [indicating]  is  a  softer  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes.     This  [indicating]  is  harder. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  the  French  sugar  is  made  in  big 
grains,  so  that  it  looks  like  rice. 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  make  it  for  whatever  the  demand  is.  You  can 
make  the  sugar  grain  any  size  you  desire.  If  you  are  going  to  make 
a  small-grain  sugar  you  put  a  lot  of  juice  into  your  pans  at  once  and 
boil  it  to  a  grain  and  then  run  it  out;  but  if  you  are  going  to  make 
large-grain  sugar  you  put  a  small  quantity  in  and  boil  it  to  a  grain, 
and  then  you  put  some  more  juice  in  an^  it  builds  up  the  ciystals; 
so  you  can  not  compare  that  ^  ^  t  irst  marks  "  granulated  with  the  sugar 
that  we  use. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  not  just  as  good  sugar  ?  Would  the  fact 
that  the  grains  are  larger  make  it  any  worse  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  can  use  it,  but  it  is  not  as  beautiful  sugar.  You 
would  not  put  it  on  your  table 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  this  French 
stuff  here  is  mighty  pretty. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  Iooks  good  to  me. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Put  it  alongside  of  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  just  as  white  and  has  just  as  lar^e  a  grain. 
You  sav  they  make  it  that  way  because  the  trade  prefers  it  ?   - 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  can  make  the  grain  any  size  you  like.  But  what 
are  you  comparing  it  with  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  this  is  the  Russian.     Where  is  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  has  not  the  same  color  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  This  is  a  deader  white. 
There  is  a  difference  in  a  way,  of  course.  This  is  entirely  different 
sugar. 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  a  German  ''First  Mark"  sugar,  from  Prof. 
Dr.  von  Lippmann.  He  is  the  man  who  got  up  the  process  of  refining 
without  bone  black. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  better  than  the  other.  It  is  just 
like  using  the  plantation  sugars.     They  taste  better 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  are  refining 
a  great  deal  now  without  bone  black. 

Air.  Palmer.  Not  without  bone  black,  no. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  can  take  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  cube  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Those  are  German  cube  sugars  from  Halle. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  like  the  lump  sugar  we  use  in  our  coffee. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  That  is  the  kind  of  sugar  they  use.  Tliey  do 
not  use  that  other  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  They  use  something  like  this  [indicating]  for 
berries  and  fruitr.  and  some  things  like  that,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  presume  they  sell  it  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  use  for  berries  and  fruits?  They 
can  not  use  this  kind  of  sugar  [indicating]. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  they  make  fine  granulated  sugar,  as  the  English 
do  and  as  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  sugar  that  goes  into  our  chewing  gum  and 
liquor  and  preserves  and  everything  else  something  like  tfis  [indi- 
cating] ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  I  do  not  know.  When  you  start  in  to  com- 
pare prices,  you  have  got  to  start  in  with  the  same  kind  of  products. 
The  reason,  1  think,  why  they  have  fallen  into  error  in  that,  is  this: 
The  German  sugar  ** First  Marks"  is  called  "First  Marks  Granu- 
lated." We  eat  granulated  sugar  almost  entirely,  and  we  take  it 
for  granted  that  a  granulated  sugar,  if  it  has  ''First  Marks"  in  front 
of  it  is  the  same  as  our  granulated  sugar.     Well,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  is  a  better  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  it  is  not  as  good.  You  have  it  right  there 
[indicating]. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  not  as  good  in  what  respect? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  not  as  handsome. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  taste  this  French  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  got  this  lid  off.  If  you  taste  it,  you 
will  find  that  it  is  better  than  this  ordinary  American  granulatec). 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  could  not  be  any  different. 

Tlie  tlHAiRMAN.  It  is  sweeter.     Try  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  could  not  be. 

The.  Chairman.  It  is  sweeter. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  is  all  sucrose  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  words,  100  per  cent  sucrose. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  is  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  could  not  be  any  more  than  sugar,  and  it  could 
not  be  any  sweeter  than  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Madison.  If  it  is  100  per  cent  sucrose,  an  equal  quantity  of 
100  per  cent  sucrose  contains  the  same  elements  and  has  the  same 
sweetness  and  has  the  same  taste  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Exactly;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  applies  to  all  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Palbier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  refined  sugar  that  tests  100,  or  somewhere  near 
that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  The  refined  sugar  has  no  flavor;  it  has  no 
odor. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  tasting  that  and  telling  me 
whether  it  has  a  flavor  or  not? 

Mr.  Raker.  This  has  a  flavor.-  The  French  sugar  is  much  sweeter, 
to  my  taste,  than  this  American  sugar.  [After  tasting  French  sugar .j 
That  is  good. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  will  send  over  and  get  some  for  you. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Pauper.  It  has  a  pretty  crystal. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  stick  to  that  statement,  after  tasting  it, 
that  it  has  no  flavor  ? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  I  can  not  do  otherwise.  There  is  not  any  difference 
and  there  can  not  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  open  this  and  taste  this,  and  tell 
me — I  wonder  if  you  could  not  get  this  open  ?  Do  you  think  it  could 
be  opened  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Sure.  Open  it  up.  I  had  it  sealed,  but  I  can  get 
plenty  more  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  point — I  beg  your  pardon.  Judge. 

Mr.  Madison.  Go  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  why  these  sugars  are  not  just  as  good 
as  any  other. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  think  that  if  jou  went  into  a  grocery  store 
and  they  had  those  two  sugars  alongside  of  each  other,  you  would 
pay  the  same  money  for  the  German  **  First  Marks  V* 

The  Chairman.  I  believe"!  would,  if  it  tastes  as  good  as  that  French 
sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  if  one  knew  they  were  both  100  per  cent  pure. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Even  if  you  knew  they  were  100  per  cent  pure, 
you  would  pay  the  same  money  for  less  attractive  sugar  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  any  difference  myself. 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  color. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  would,  because  they  are  mere  men,  but  when 
they  carried  it  home  they  would  get  into  trouble  at  once. 

(After  an  informal  discussion.) 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Palmer,  have  you  any  other  tables  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Or  exhibits? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  1  have  this  table  showing  the  London  price, 
week  by  week,  for  Tate's  cubes  No.  1^  Tate's  cubes  No.  2,  Lyle's 

Eanulated  No.  1,  Lyle's  granulated  No.  2,  and  yellow  crystals  at 
mdon.  Then  of  foreign  cubes,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  and  '^ First  Marks" 
f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  and  I  have  carried  it  out  laid  down  in  London, 
including  duty  and  insurance. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  price,  for  that  year,  f.  o.  b.  Ham- 
bui^,  without  insurance  ? 

i&.  Palmer.  '^First  Marks"  per  100  pounds? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Per  100  poimds,  $3,223.  That  is  the  average  for  the 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  equivalent  of  the  American  granu- 
lated? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  that  is  '* First  Marks.**  Lyle's  granulated  is 
the  equivalent,  which  was  $4,238.  Now,  taking  that  table,  you  can 
ascertain  just  what  our  duty  on  sugar  costs  us.  The  average  New 
York  price  of  standard  granulated  for  1910  was  $4,972.  The  average 
London  price  of  Lyle's  granulated  was  $4,238.  The  New  York  price 
above  the  London  price  was  $0,734.  The  maximum  United  King- 
»dom  duty  of  1  shilhng  10  pence  per  one  hundredweight  was  $0,393. 
The  freight,  London  to  New  York,  was  9  cents,  insurance  and  bank 
commissions  3  cents,  making  12  cents.  Now  the  United  Kingdom 
export  price  is  the  U.  K.  wholesale  price,  $4,238,  less  the  U.  K. 
import  duty  of  0.393  cents,  or  $3,845.  To  the  United  Kingdom 
export  price  of  $3,845  add  12  cents  for  freight,  insurance,  and  bank 
commission,  making  the  price,  laid  down  in  New  York,  $3,965. 
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The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment.  Did  not  your  cablegram  suggest 
that  you  only  had  a  difference  of  3  cents  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  said  Lyle's  name  would  add  3  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  that  off  in  this  calculation  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  not  taken  that  off  in  this  calculation, 
would  make  a  difference  of  sixpence.  That  would  be  5  cents  a 
hundred;  but  if  you  are  going  to  compare  London  with  New  York 
American  standard  granulated,  it  appears  here  also  that  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  usually  gets,  or  a  good  part  of  the  time  gets, 
5  or  10  cents  a  hundred  more  for  its  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  of  cane  sugar  generally,  more  than  of 
beet,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  do  not  make  any  distinction  in  refining  the 
two.  Thejjr  dump  the  two  in  together.  They  do  not  have  any  beet 
now  to  refine;  but  a  few  years  ago-- — 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  that  we  have  had — and  I  will  bring 
that  to  your  attention,  for  your  benefit  in  making  these  calculations — 
was  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  difference  (at  least  it  has  been  figured 
that  way)  of  from  10  to  30  points  between  the  cane  and  beet  sugar; 
and  I  did  not  understand  from  any  testimony  that  t  have  heard  yet 
that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  had  any  advantage,  under 
the  ordinary  market  quotations,  over  Arbuckle  or  the  Federal,  for 
instance. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  mean  an  advantage  in  raw  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  An  advantage  in  the  price  that  they  get  for  the 
refined  product  over  any  other  good  cane  refiner.     Is  that  right  or  not  ? 

Mr.  rALMER.  You  often  see  quotations  in  Willett  &  Gray  when 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  one  price  and  Spreckels  and 
Arbuckle  or  Warner  will  be  a  little  lower. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  ?  Thev  testified  that  that  was 
because  they  were  cutting  prices  to  get  rid  of  an  overstocked  market. 

Mr.  Palmer.,  But  I  never  have  seen  a  quotation  where  the  Federal 
or  Arbuckle  or  Warner  were  above  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  another  principle.  However,  the  fact 
remains,  according  to  the  evidence  here  given  by  Mr.  Jamison  and 
Mr.  Arbuckle  and  a  good  many  statements  that  we  have  in  the  record, 
that  during  the  progress  of  the  war  between  Havemeyer  and  Arbuckle 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co/s  price  did  go  under^  and  that  in 
1901,  while  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  cutting  the  heart  out  of  the  people 
in  the  Missouri  River  territory,  I  believe  it  went  considerably  under. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  was  exceptional. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  words,  is  it  not  true  that  Lyle^s  grade  gets 
the  advance  because  there  is  a  feeling,  whether  it  is  warranted  or  not 
by  the  facts,  that  Lyle's  is  a  little  bit  better  sugar,  or  that  it  is  an 
established  brand,  and  is  thus  favored  by  the  trade? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Whereas  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
there  is  not  any  favoritism  shown  by  the  trade  or  by  the  consumer 
toward  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  sugar  ? 

The  Chairman.  Over  the  Federal's,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  I  mean  over  other  refiners. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  should  judge  not;  certainly  not  by  the  consumers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Mr.  Madison.  Have  you  any  other  tables  1 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  I  have  not  got  through  with  this,  yet.  So 
that  the  total  amount  chargeable  to  the  United  States  tanff  is  the 
New  York  price  of  $4,972  less  $3,965,  or  $1,007, 

The  Chaisman.  That  is  1  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Palm££.  Chie  cent  a  pound,  virtually.  That  equals  $22.55 
per  long  ton.  Our  total  consumption  in  1910  was  3,282,938  tons, 
and  applying  the  $22.55  per  ton  to  that  amount  of  sugar  it  makes 
a  difference  of  $74,030,251  that  is  chargeable  to  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  $74,030,251.  Now,  the  duty  collected  in  1910  is 
based  on  the  average  ad  valorem  duty  of  1909,  and  taking  the  con- 
sumption in  1910  it  amounted  to  $51,771,142,  which  amount  we 
would  lose,  of  course,  if  we  had  free  sugar. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Is  that  the  amount  actually  collected  at  the  revenue 
offices,  or  is  that  estimated  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  took  the  actual  duties  collected  in  1910,  for  the 
fiscal  year,  and  they  amounted  to  $1.34-^  per  hundred  pounds,  on 
imported  dutiable  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  about  the  Cuban  rate. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  I'he  Government  reports  are  for  the  fiscal 
year,  and  not  the  calendar  year.  My  figures  are  for  the  calendar 
year;  so  I  applied  the  $1,343^  to  the  total  consumption  of  1910. 
whichmakes,  as  I  say,  $51,771,142;  and  deducting  that  from  the  total 
saving  of  $74,030,251,  leaves  chargeable  to  nrotection  $22,259,109. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  those  figures  a  little  higher  in  New  York, 
had  you  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.     I  had  to  make  them  up  from  memory. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  about  thirty  million  over  there. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  making  my  estimate  over  there  I  had 
not  included  the  freight.  Now.  it  may  oe  interesting  to  know  the 
application  of  that  protection ;  where  it  goes  to,  and  who  gets  it.  Tak- 
ing the  7i  cents  differential  and  giving  that  to  the  refiners,  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.  on  its  refined  product  gets  $2,324,088  out  of 
it;  and  the  independent  refiners  get  $2,399,139. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  count  the  National  among  those  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  This  is  taken  from  Willett  &  Gray's  figures. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Western  you  count  among  those  ?  You 
say:  "Independent/'  and  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  am  taking  Willett  &  Gray's  figures.  Thev  say 
**The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,"  and  then  they  say  *  ^Inde- 
pendents;" and  then  there  is  a  footnote:  ** National  included  under 
mdependents." 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  say  about  the  Western  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  they  make  any  note  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  the  American  vSugar  Refining  Co. 
owns  a  half  interest  in  that,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  it  figures  as 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  or  as  an  independent  in  that  set  of 
figures. 

Mr.  Palmer.  T  think  it  is  classed  as  an  independent. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  beet-sugar  companies,  $767,760 — I  am  figuring 
on  the  refined  part  of  it  now — and  the  Hawaiian  cane  factories,  on 
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their  refined  suvar.  S22.92S:  making  a  total  chargeaUe  to  r^ned 
sug|r  of  $5,513,915.     Then  tjJdng  the  doaiestic  production  herp 

The  Chaikmax.  Whoe  does  the  halanee  of  it  go  ? 

Mr.  Pai.ukb,  Tliat  is  viiat  I  am  coming  to  now.  The  domestic 
beet-sugar  people  on  raw  sugar  get  S4.672.d68  of  it^  the  Looisisiia 
people  get  is.-UH.SSS,  the  molasses-sugar  people  ^i  $W,060,  mapfe 
sugar.  $61 ,340.  making  a  total  on  the  domestic  of  SS.2.'(2.425.  Hawaii 
get^  $4,694,124.  Porto  Rico  gets  $2.S29,SM:i,  and  tlie  Philii>pines  OTt 
$988,231,  making  the  total  of  the  insular  sugars  SS.o  12.2.^5.  That 
makes  up  the  total  amount. 

The  CiiAiSMAX.  Just  a  minute.  You  do  not  mind  mv  putting  a 
question  f 

Mr.  Madisox.  Xot  a  bit. 

The  Chairilax.  Besides  getting  this  excess  over  the  amount  of 
.the  duty,  ev^y  domestic  producer.  eTery  domestic  manufacturer  or 
refiner  of  sugar  also  gets  the  larger  amount  represented,  according 
to  your  figures,  in  the  amount  of  the  duty  too,  does  he  not,  because 
he  adds  the  total  dutv  whether  it  sroes  into  the  Goremmait  or  not  I 

Mr.  Pal3(er.  Tliat  is  figured  in.  Hiis  is  on  the  consumption, 
irrjwpective 

The  Chairilax.  One  moment,  though.  See  if  I  am  not  right  about 
this,  or  see  what  you  have  to  say  about  it.  at  least.  You  say  this 
duty  on  sugar  has  cost  the  American  people  $73,000,000  a  ye:ir.  in 
round  numbers,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration 

Mr.  Paljieb.  Yes. 

The  Chairilax.  Fifty  or  fifty-two  million  go  for  revenue:  there* 
fore  twenty-one  million  is  protection.    This  is  just  to  illustrate. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairiiax.  You  have  shown  how  that  twenty-one  milHon  was 
distributed.  Now,  the  American  consumer  not  only  takes  the 
$21,000,000  that  goes  into  strict  protection,  that  never  reach<^  the 
Treasuiy  at  all.  but  he  also  takes  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  other 
amount  that  goes  into  the  Trea^uiA'  in  <!uties,  does  he  not ! 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  mean  the  S52".00f  LOGO  ? 

The  Chairmax.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  takes  the  $52,000,000. 

The  Chairmax.  And  he  takes  th-  $52,000,000  and  the  $21.00fl.t>«10, 
does  he  not  i 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  but 

The  Chairmax.  But  the  $52.000.(XK)  goes  inl*  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairmax.  Does  not  the  producer  get  ihe  b?nent  of  that,  too  I 
Does  he  not  add  just  that  much  to  the  dome^^tic  pri(.*e.  also  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well.  I  have  given  you  the  total.  These  are  the 
total  figures  on  our  consumption  of  $74,000,000. 

The  L  hairmax.  Who  gets  the  $74,000,000  ?  The  Government  rrets 
$51,000,000? 

Mr.  Pai^mer.  Yes. 

The  Chairm-\x.  And  the  balance.  $23,000,000,  goes  to  the  people 
ensraged  in  the  su^r  industry,  you  say  t 

Sir.  Palmer.  \es. 

The  Chairmax.  Xo  matter  how  much  of  the  duty  is  revenue  and 
how  much  is  protection,  all  of  it.  or  practically  all  of  it,  is  added  to 
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the  price  of  the  sugar,  is  it  not?     I  mean  the  $74,000,000  practically 
is  aaded  to  the  price  of  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  the  $74,000,000  is. 

The  Chairman.  That  benefits,  of  course,  everybody  who  sells 
sugar  or  who  gets  it  so  that  it  can  be  sold,  whether  any  oi  it  goes  into 
the  Treasury  or  not.  In  other  words  a  duty  purely  for  revenue 
enhances  the  domestic  price,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Caii  you  give  us  the  proportion  of  that  $74,000,000 
that  would  be  of  incidental  benefit  from  a  revenue  duty? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  find  that  sugar  in  this  country  was  raised  last 
year,  on  account  of  the  duty,  $74,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  consumption  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  sugar  that  was  consumed  in  the  United  States,* 
domestic  and  imported? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  the  duty  raised  it  $74,000,000  last  year. 
Of  course  there  are  varying  figures  on  that.    But  this  is  your  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  $74,000,000,  every  cent  of  it,  is  enhanced 
cost  to  the  American  consumer,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  domestic  producer  and  everybody  operating 
^nd  alUed  with  him  in  any  stage  of  the  industry  get  the  full  benefit 
of  that  entire  $74,000,000,  do  they  not,  if  tSe  price  is  cnlianced 
that  much  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  But  $51,000,000  or  $52,000,000  of  that  went  back 
into  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  But  on  this  domestic  article,  there  does  not 
any  of  that  go  into  the  Treasury,  does  it?  The  Louisiana  man 
does  not  pay  anytliing  into  the  Treasuiy  on  his  local  product,  docs  he  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  western  beet  sugar  man  does  not,  does  he  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  vet  his  price  on  every  poimd  he  makes  is 
enhanced  just  that  mucli,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  could  not  have  the  sue^ar  man  get  it,  and  have 
the  Government  get  $52,000,000  more.  You  could  not  get  $125,- 
000,000  out  of  $74,000,000.  We  know  the  Government  got  $52,- 
000,000  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  T  do  not  know  whether  it  could  or  not;  and 
that  is  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  from  you.  Is  it  not 
true  that  every  Ix)uisiana  sugar  man  and  every  western  beet  sugar 
inan  got  the  benefit  of  whatever  the  duty  caused  us  to  pay  more 
than  we  would  have  paid  except  for  the  duty  on  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  gets  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  but — pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Go  right  on.  You  see  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  I  catch  your  idea.     I  think  the  matter  is  not 

Suite  clear,  but  I  think  I  would  agree  with  the  reasoning  or  the  con- 
lusion  of  the  chairman  if  it  were  true  that  the  Louisiana  people 
and  the  Porto  Rican  people  and  the  Hawaiian  people  and  the  Phiup- 
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pine  pecmlp  fondled  ^  tike  soes'&r.  bet  tifaer  6>  acf.  Ir 
words*  A  larse  wcifNsct^rs  of  tie  s-'^izar  c»:=2*s  fr:zn  Cuiit.  Scrait  oif 
it  comes  frc^ci  Jaita  ^sti  fr»:*m  «:iber  rli<!«sL  As  I  "-inoetst^^cpi  jv^n. 
you  hiftTe  £nrw!  <«j:n  Hk^i  liwre  i?  a  <fj>rCT  r-::  tbe  eons^izrsfr  of  ;ftKi^Qt 
1  cent  a  |K>G;sii. 

Mr.  PifMFTt    T«s.  ar. 

Mr.  Maduos.  Jks  a  resch  of  ocr  tariff 

llr.  Palxkk.  Y«s. 

Mr.  Hamsos.  X:*^.  v-:::  ar^  shTTsr  to  the  P..r:o  Rican  asd  to  tJie 
LoutdaiUk  JEMU  and  tLe  beet-suzar  man  hi?  I  cert  a  r^::ir:-i  t 

Mr-  PififFK    Tes- 

Mr.  Maixsos.  Becaose  he  is  fomislua?  that  m-jch  of  th'e  scsar. 
Is  th»t  r^t  f 

Mr.  Palmes.  TL^t  is  risit. 

Mr.  Mamsox.  If  be  bad  fnmi^ied  aD  of  it — I  do  iM^t  entizi^  a^^ree 
with  TOOT  reas*>miir.  either.  Mr.  Pahner.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  (air 
about  the  matter.  aliLo-Jsh  I  do  not  entirelr  a^ree  with  the  chair- 
man«  becai^e  I  can  DC4  fisme  that  these  gentlemen,  the  comestie 
|Mx>ducers.  get  the  brae£t«  becaose  they  do  not  pnxluce  all  the 
sugar. 

ihe  Chaikmax.  Ctti.  I  du  not  think  so  either:  but  they  get  it  <mi 
erery  pound  they  do  produce,  whether  it  is  revenue  or  protection. 
Ther  are  setting  1  cent  a  pound  according  to  these  l^rures. 

yir.  Mamsox.  He  has  fisured  it  out  that  wiy. 

The  Cbaismax.  No:  I  do  not  think  he  does! 

Mr.  Mabisox.  That  is  what  you  have  done,  in  effect — %ured  out 
1  cent  a  pound 

Mr.  Pauier.  It  wouM  amount  to  the  saune  thing:  but  I  hara 
figured  it  in  another  way.  I  think  the  Judge  has  straitened  Yii 
both  out. 

The  CHAnoEAX.  Possibly  so. 

Mr.  Maihsox.  One-half  of  this  sugar,  in  round  numbers,  was  no4 
produced  in  this  country. 

The  Chaibmax.  Xo. 

Mr.  Palmkb  But  figure  it  the  other  way:  say  there  was  $74,000,- 
000  that  the  price  of  sugar  was  raised  in  this  country  and  sav  that 
we  produce  one-half  <rf  that  sugar.  Then  there  would  be  citarge- 
able 

The  Chaikwax.  Tliat  would  be  37  millions  to  protection  in  that 
way;  or  to  enhanced  price  anyhow. 

Mr.  Palmes.  Tes.  I  am  glad  you  made  that  suggestion.  I 
would  fike  to  figure  it  out  the  othn*  way.  I  do  not  know  just  how 
it  would  come  out. 

The  Chaikmax.  For  instance,  if  the  beet-sugar  people  are  produc- 
ing 500,000  pounds  at  1  cent  a  pound  that  womd  be  $20  a  ton,  would 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Tes. 

TheCuAiSMAX.  Two  thousand  cents.  They  would  be  getting 
$10,000,000  protection,  would  they  not  I 

Mr.  Palmes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madisox.  Getting  that  much  benefit. 

The  Chaismax.  Ben^t,  yes ;  that  much  enhanced  price  for  the 
article  the;>-  produce. 
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Mr.  Raker.  The  same  reasoning  would  apply  to  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  ? 

The  Chairman.    Of  course. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Right  in  that  connection  Mr.  Lowry  stated 

Mr.  Madison.  Just  before  you  leave  that,  and  purely  in  the  interest 
of  getting  at  this  matter,  because  it  is  important,  we  have  gone  into 
this  matter  of  the  effect  of  the  tariff,  and  it  is  fair  to  figure  it  out  con> 
clusively  and  get  to  a  point  where  we  can  all  agree,  if  we  can.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  Porto  Rican,  the  beet  sugar,  and  all  the  other 
sugar  producers  get  the  effect  of  the  1  cent  a  pound,  it  is  abo  true 
that  tney  are  paying  their  proportion  of  the  $50,000,000  that  is 
being  taxed  on  all  the  sugar,  which  goes  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  extent  and  proportion  they  are  consumers 
of  sugar. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  to  the  extent  and  proportion  they  are  con- 
sumers of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  the  extent  of  80  pounds. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  80  pounds  needs  a  Uttle  revision.  I  notice  that 
you  have  been  quoting  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  not  that  what  the  Government  gives  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  the  per  capita  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  Eighty- one  something? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Eighty-one  and  six-tenths,  I  believe  it  is.  That 
«ugar  is  not  consumed  as  sugar,  but,  as  shown  in  the  British  report, 
about  one-third  of  it  goes  into  manufacturing.  Bulletin  77  or  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  reports  on  2,567  families  in  the  United  States  for 
the  year  1901  (p.  204),  and  they  give  the  sugar  consumption  per 
family  as  268^  pounds,  which  taOies  very  closely  with  the  report 
made^  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Chairman.  Two  hundred  and  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  and  five-tenths  pounds 
per  family. 

The  Chairman.  Per  family  of  five  persons  i 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  do  not  say  here. 

The  Chairman.  Tnat  is  what  they  count  a  family,  is  it  not,  five 
persons  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  are  2,567  families,  which  was  enough  to  make 
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The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  the  average  in  all  Government  statis- 
tics, as  I  imderstand  it,  is  five  persons  in  e^^  f amil}* ;  is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  about  40  per  capita  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Something  Uke  53. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  fraction  would  go  into  indirect 
•consumption,  chewing  gum,  candies,  and  such  things  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  figures. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  it  is  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  Mr.  Hinds  to  say  he  figures  out  30- 
*odd  pounds. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  I  did  not  understand  liim  to  say  he  placed  it 
jis  low  as  that. 
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The  Chairman.  But  they  were  mistaken  if  they  did  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  that  was  the  figure,  they  were.  Mr.  Lowry  stated 
that  with  free  sugar  there  would  be  a  saving  of  $8  per  faIIU^v^  There 
is  a  difference  in  price  of  practically  a  cent  a  pound,  and  that  cent  a 
pound  on  268i  pounds  would  mean  $2,685.  Then,  if  out  of  that 
you  take  the  duty,  the  revenue,  that  is  collected  from  it,  for  instance, 
the  $1,349  that  we  collect  on  dutiable  sugar,  it  would  be  half  of  that 
amount  on  our  whole  consumption,  because  only  half  of  it  pa;  s  duty. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  total  saving,  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment loses  the  revenue  or  not,  if  the  man  paicl  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  would  have  to  make  it  up  in  some  other  form  of 
taxation.  He  would  have  to  pay  a  duty  on  tea  or  coffee,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Or  pay  an  income  tax. 

Mr.  Falmbr.  So,  instead  of  being  $8  it  would  be  a  little  less  than 
$2  a  family. 

The  Chairman.  That  depends  on  the  basis.  He  figures  on  the 
basis  of  two. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  could  not  reduce  it  that  way,  by  taking  off  the 
taxes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  reduced  it  down  to  $1,349  by  the  Cuban 
legislation  ? 

^r.  Palmer.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  has  all  to  do  with  it  bj  any 
means,  it  has  a  ^eat  deal  to  do  with  it  indirectly  in  that  it  has 
stimulated  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  given  a  greater  supply? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  along  witl^  the  stimulation  made  in  Porto 
Rico  and  the  stimulation  made  in  Hawaii:  and  we  are  buying  our 
sugar  here  below  the  Hamburg  parity,  our  first  marks.  This  last 
year  it  averaged  34.8  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Below  the  world's  parity? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  below  the  New  lork  parity  of  that  first-marks 
sugar.  I  showed  you  how  that  is  not  due  wholly  to  Cuban  reci- 
procity; indirectly  it  is.  It  is  a  great  stimulation  of  sugar  to  be 
dumped  at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  Why^  does  not  that  affect  the  market  of  the  world  ? 
Why  does  not  that  affect  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  Ham- 
bui^  as  well  as  the  New  York  market  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  doubt  but  what  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  it  not  affect  it  as  much  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  Your  testimony  corresponds,  if  1  catch  it  correctly, 
with  that  of  Mr.  Burguieres. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  not  read  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  testified  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amount  of 
protection  which  the  Louisiana  sugar  planter  actually  received  was 
about  $1.09. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  words,  he  got  about  $1.09  protection. 
That  is  what  you  figured  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Have  yoii  something  else  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  number  were  we  up  to  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  is  number  15,  as  1  have  numbered  it. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  The  chairman  spoke  of  figures  showing  the  price  of 
first  marks,  and  the  New  York  price  of  granulated.  Ihave  tnem  for 
1909  and  1910.     Would  you  like  those? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  1  think  so.     Are  those  the  export  prices? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  number  16. 

The  Chairman.  Taken  from  what  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  As  taken  from  Willett  &  Gray's. 

The  Chairman.  I  judt  want  to  see  how  it  compares  with  these 
figures  of  Willett  &  Gray^s.     You  have  them  for  only  two  years  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  For  two  years;  and  this  is  the  New  York  parity. 
It  is  not  the  price  figured  out  in  pence  for  export;  but  this  is  as 
Willett  &  Gray  figured  it,  laid  dowa  at  New  York,  showing  the  New 
York  parity. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  at  all  what  I  want.  Of  course,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  for  vou  to  put  that  paper  in;  but  I  suggest  tliis  to 
you.  ^on  seem  to  nave  a  wonderful  stock  of  information  on  this 
subject.  I  want  the  real  export  prices  at  Hamburg,  not  compared 
with  anything,  say  for  the  last  10  years.     Do  you  see  what  I  meanf 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  me  the  Hamburg  export  prices,  both  of 
raw  and  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Palmer.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Starting,  say,  in  1900,  and  including  1910.  Do  that 
some  time  during  the  examination.     Of  course,  you  can  not  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Madison.  Have  you  any  other  table? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Just  lead  right  (^n  with  those. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  a  rather  interesting  table  here.  The  under- 
standing generally  is  that  sugar  is  handled  virtually  without  profit. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  retailer? 

Mr.  Palmer.  By  the  retailer. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  wholesaler  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  the  wholesaler.  I  have  compiled  a  table  here 
from  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  in  combination 
with  the  reports  of  Willett  &  Gray,  as  to  the  wholesale  New  York 
price,  and  it  appears  that  from  1890  to  1907  the  averi^e  New  York 
price  of  96°  raw  sugar  was  3.91.  The  average  New  York  wholesale 
price  of  granulated  sugar  was  4.99. 

The  Chairman.  Is  fliat  a  cent's  difference,  about  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Just  about.  I  have  given  the  difference  here.  It 
is  86.3. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  refiner's  profit  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  what  the  refiner  got.  The  refiner  got  86.3 
cents.  This  is  losses;  and  his  fuel,  and  bags,  and  various  things  all 
went  into  it;  and  it  is  profit.  The  average  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn  retail  price  of  sugar  during  that  period — and  there  was  no 
freight  there,  no  cartage — was  5.56.  So,  for  distribution  in  the  city 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  the  wholesalers  and  jobbers  got  78.6 
cents  per  100  pounds,  or  fully  three-fourths  what  refiners  got  for 
remeltmg  this  sugar  and  throwing  out  the  dirt  and  the  water  and  the 
losses;  and  the  average  retail  price  throughout  the  United  States  was 
5.7  cents  per  pound.  Thus  the  distribution  charge  was  88.1  per  100 
pounds,  as  against  86.3  for  all  the  work  and  the  losses. 

The  Chairman.  We  paid  about  a  cent  and  three-fourths  for  refining 
and  distributing. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  For  a  period  of  10  years,  1890  to  1899,  it  appears  that 
Kansas  bought  her  sugar  at  the  lowest  price  of  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  the  California  price  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Your  sugar  was  6.11  cents.  The  highest  State  was 
South  Carolina,  6.56. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  Georgia  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  did  not  have  any  reports  from  Georgia. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  so  high  they  did  not  put  it  down  at  all. 

Mr.  Madison.  No  ;  they  did  not  use  any  sugar.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Raker.  Could  you  explain  why  it  was  that  the  California  price 
was  so  high  as  compared  witn  the  New  York  price,  particularly  where 
they  are  right  there  in  the  sugar-beet  fields  and  right  where  tJie 
imports  from  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Because  tliere  is  not  any  such  glut  of  raw  sugar  in 
San  Francisco  as  there  is  in  New  York,  1  take  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  no  other  explanation  you  can  think  of  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  see  a  lot  of  that  Hawaiian  sugar  is  sent  around 
and  comes  across  the  Istlmius  and  goes  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  New  York  is  the  worst  glutted  market  in  the  world  for  raw 
sugar. 

Mr.  Madison.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  mountain  States  have  always 
maintained  higher  prices  for  practically  everything;  that  that  custom 
began  years  ago,  when  the  cost  of  transportation  was  so  great,  and 
that  they  are  still  suffering  from  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  undoubtedly  do  maintain  higher  prices.  They 
have  to  pay  higher  freights  on  everytliing  that  goes  in  there. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  just  nad  the  impression  that  that  is  undoubtedly 
so:  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  general  level  of  high  prices  having 
begun  there,  and  generally  maintained,  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  down 
to  a  level  with  other  communities. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  presume  there  is  something  in  that, 

Mr.  Raker.  What  seemed  peculiar  to  me  was  that  where  thev  have 
imported  sugar  so  cheap  in  San  Francisco  and  also  can  manufacture 
the  beet  sugar  cheaper  than  any  place  in  the  United  States,  we 
ought  to  get  cheaper  sugar  there  than  we  do  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  prices  of  late  have  been  running  about  the  same 
as  New  York.  They  used  to  run  very  much  higher.  But  the 
Hawaiians  naturally  would  send  their  sugar  to  San  Francisco  if  thev 
could  get  more  money  for  it  than  thev  get  in  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia; but  they  send  a  good  portion  or  it  around. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  an)^  idea  of  about  what  proportion  of  the 
Hawaiian  sugar  comes  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  i 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  had  those  figures  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Raker.  Could  you  get  them  up  for  us  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  I  will  get  those  for  you. 

Mr.  Raker.  Both  the  mw^aiian  and  the  Philippine:  about  what 

Eroportion  of  the  sugar  raised  in  the  Hawaiian  and  the  Philippine 
elands  comes  east  and  never  lands  in  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Palmer.  I  will. 

(Thereupon  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committ'ee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  Aug.  1,  1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Exhibit  "Paluer,  No.  1." 

Cane  and  beet  ntgar  production  of  the  ttorld,  ISIt  to  1910. 

(Complied  by  Truman  O.  Palmer.] 
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Trade  Journal,  the  returns  for  each  of  the  first  three  years  being  increased  300,000  t<Mis  to  allow  for  the 
product  of  countries  not  included  prior  to  1891-92.  Beet  sugar  statistics  for  Europe  since  186.5-(i6  are  Licht' 
nguxes,  taken  from  Sugar  Cane  and  the  International  Sugar  Journal,  and  for  the  years  1853-M  to  18<>5-M^ 
Inclusive,  from  Jules  Helot's  Le  Sucre  Betterave  en  France,  page  209.  The  statistics  for  the  United  States 
beet  sugar  for  1891-93  to  1894-95  are  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue; 
for  1807-W,  from  a  special  report  of  the  Department  of  .Viniculture;  for  lS9d-1900,  trom  the  Twelfth  Census; 
and  for  other  years,  from  WlUett  <&  Gray,  as  cited  in  Bulletin  30  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  <' Inter- 
national Sugar  Situation." 

**  Prior  to  1888-^  the  statistics  for  cane  sugar  refer  to  calendar  years,  but  are  given  as  if  by  campaigns, 
in  order  to  compare  with  the  beet  sugar  statistics.  In  the  production  of  cane  sugar,  the  figures  for  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  beet  sugar  campaign  ends  are  taken  as  the  figures  for  that  campaign;  for  instance, 
the  production  of  cane  sugar  for  the  calendar  year  1854  is  given  for  the  oampai$ni  of  1853-64. " 

Statistics  for  1903-1910,  from  Willett  <&  Gray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal. 


Exhibit  "Palmer  No.  2." 
World  production  of  beet  sugar,  181  fi  to  1910. 

[Compiled  bv  Truman  G.  Palmer  tram  report  of  the  French  minister  of  the  Interior;  statistics  by  Jules 
Helot,  Pans,  Albert  Rothke,  Magdeburg,  and  United  States  Statistical  Abstract.  All  figures  in  metric 
tons,  2,204  pounds.] 
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t  Napoleon  Bonaparte  established  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  France  In  1811  and  334  small  faotorif s  v  t  re 
erect?d  and  In  operation  in  1814.    Napoleon's  overthrow  at  Waterloo  in  1815  resulted  in  wrecking  the 
industry,  only  two  fact^Tries  surviving  the-sfaoek-and  some  years«iapaed  before- it- reeovffe4i     Ifi  1837,  643- 
factories  were  operating  in  France. 
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Note.— Otlier  Europtan  states  producing  b«t  sagu  In  191)7-8  were  u  loUaws;  Sweden,  93.30)  loui; 
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Exhibit  *' Palmer  No.  5." 

United  States  Census  reports  on  the  United  States  beet  sugar  industry. 

{Twelfth  Census,  Vol.  9.  Manufactures,  pp.  545-^55.  Bulletin  No.  61.  Census  of  Manufactures,  1905,  pp. 
59-64.  Special  Bulletin,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Mar.  20, 1911— Compiled  from  Census  reports  by  Truman 
Q.  Palmer.] 


Number  of  establishments , 

Capital 

Offleers  of  corporations,  number 

Officers  of  corporations,  salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers.. 

Clerks,  etc.,  number 

Clerks,  salaries 

Waf^e  earners,  average  number 

Wage  earners,  total  wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Materials  used,  total  cost  of  all 

Materials  used,  sugar  beets,  tons 

Materials  used,  sugar  beets,  cost 

Materials  used,  limestone,  tons 

Materials  used, limestone,  cost 

Materials  used,  coke,  tons , 

Materials  used,  coke,  cost 

Materials  used,  sulphur,  tons 

Materials  used ,  sulphur,  cost 

Materials  used,  fuel,  cost 

Materials  used,  all  other  materials. . . 

Products,  value  of  all 

Products,  granulated  sugar,  pounds. 
Products,  granulated  sugar,  value. . . 

Products,  raw  sugar,  pounds 

Products,  raw  sugar,  value 

Products,  molasses,  gallons 

Products,  molasses,  value 

Products,  beet  pulp,  value 

Products,  all  other  products,  value. . 


1879 


1899 


30 

•20,141,719 

48 

$114,300 


302 

8242,375 

1,970 

$1,092,207 

$441,384 

$4,803,796 

794.658 

$3,485,320 

64,805 


7,519 
'   *i49 


«  $186, 128 
$282,572 


$453,036 

$865,440 

$7,323,857 

115.686.356 

$5,580,527 

47,771.719 

$1.6C054 

3,551,856 

$25,102 

$21,822 

$54,352 


1904 


$55,923,349 

122 

$284,781 


641 

$719,855 

3,963 

$2,486,703 

$1,999,555 

$14,486,876 

2,175,417 

$11,345,785 

161,347 

$351,883 

16.585 

$148,721 

095 

$30,408 

$1,225,015 

$1,385,054 

$24,393,794 

496,618.314 

$^,493,373 

11,223,607 

$431,229 

9,600.542 

$221,007 

$202,070 

$46,025 


1909 


65 


3,965,300 


$48,122,000 

998,600,000 

$45,646,000 

9JOO,000 

$292,000 

20,812.800 

$1,129,000 

$1,065,000 


1  Two  in  California,  one  eadi  in  Maine  and  Delaware, 
s  Three  factories  idk,  forty-eight  operated  in  1899. 


•  All  materials. 

*  Not  given  aepantely. 


Factories  and  beets. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital  invested 

Capital  per  factory 

Tons  of  beets  sliced 

Tons  of  beets  sliced  per  factory. 


1879 


4 
$365,000 

$91,200 


1899 


30 

$20,141,719 

$671,390 

794.658 

26.488 


1904 


161 

$66,923,460 

$1,006,538 

2,175,417 

45.321 


1909 


Sugar  produced. 


65 

*  $71,274,970 

i$l,096.538 

3,965.800 

61.004 


1  Three  factories  idle:  48  in  operation. 

*  Based  on  capital  per  foctory  in  1904.    Capital  Id  1909  not  giinen  by  Census. 


Granulated  sugar,  pounds  (Census) 

Raw  sugar,  pounds  (Census) 

Total  in  granulated  sugar,  pounds  i 

Total  in  granulated  sugar,  tons 

Tons  of  sugar  produced  per  factory . 


115.686.356 

47,771,719 

158,680,904 

79.341 

2.644 


496,618,314 

11,223,607 

606,719,661 

253,359 

6.278 


1900 


993,000,000 

9,800,000 

1,002,420,000 

601,210 

7,043 


I  Raw  sugar  converted  to  granulated,  on  basis  of  100  pounds  of  raw  yielding  90  pounds  of  refined. 
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Value  of  sugar . 


Value  of  granulated  sugar  (Coisas) 

Value  of  raw  sugar  (Codsus) 

Value  of  all  sugar » 

Value  of  refined  sugar,  per  100  pounds. 


1899 


1904 


I 


$5,580,527 

1,642,051 

7,633,180 

4.823 


823,403,373 
431,229 
23,972,902  . 
4.731  : 


Value  of  bff-produeU. 


1900 


$45,616,000 

292,000 

46,051,174 

4.594 


s  Raw  sugar  converted  to  refined  and  valued  at  same  iMioe  per  pound. 


Beet  pulp 

AU  otner  products. 

Total  value.. 


1809 


$25,102 
21,822 
54,352 


101,276 


1904 


$221,007 

202.070 

46,025 


460,192 


1909 


$1,129,000 

0) 
1,056,000 


2,184,000 


>  Not  given  sqiaratdy. 
Value  of  all  products. 


I8R9 


Value  of  sugar '     $7,653,180 

Value  of  all  other  products 101,276 

Total  of  an  products 7,754,456 


1904 


$23,972,902 
469,192 


1900 


$46,051,174 
2,184,000 


24,442,004    48,235,174 


Expense  of  campaigns. 


Sugar  beets. 
Fuel 


.\11  other  supplies. 
OfllccB' salaries.. 


Oenoal  sui>eruitendents,  nuuiagers,  clerks,  etc. 

Wage^amers 

expenses 


Total  as  per  census. . . 
Cost  of  woricing  raw  sugar  *. 


Total  cost 

Value  oi  an  br*products . 


$3,485,320 
453,096 
865,440 
114,300 
242,375 
1,002,207 
441,384 


6,694,062 
157,646 


Balance  chargeable  to  granulated  sugar. 


6,851,708 
101,276 


6,750,432 


1904 


1909 


$11,345,785 

1,225,015 

1,916,076 

284,781 

719,855 

2,486,702 


19,077.769 
37,087 


20,014,807 
409,192 


I  $23,791,800 
*  2,232,940 
>  3.482,557 
« 361 ,660 
•917,410 
«  4,532.338 
« 3,644,507 

38,97^.213 
32,340 

30,005,552 
2,184.000 


19,545,615  ,        36,821,553 


I  On  basis  of  8B  per  ton,  the  average  of  costs  given  by  liessn.  Oxnard,  Warren,  Cutler,  and  Morev,  for  29 
factories  located  hi  Michigan,  Nebraska.  Colorado,  Montana,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Califomia,  pp.  400, 660, 797, 
and  818  of  hearina  before  special  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Investigation  of  tlie 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co..  June,  1911.  Oxnard,  $5.75  to  $6;  Warren,  $6.59  to  $7.02;  Cutler,  $5.60  to 
S5.65:  Morey,  $5.44.    Price  for  beets  in  1909  not  given  in  Census  report. 

*  Not  given  in  1909  Cen5ms  report.    Based  on  same  amount  per  ton  of  beets  as  given  in  1904  Census  repon. 

*  Not  given  in  1900  Census  report.  Based  on  an  increase  corresponding  to  the  iocrease  in  nuroher  of 
iKtories. 

*  On  boiis  of  33  eents  per  100  pounds. 
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Expense  per  ton  of  beets. 


BuRar  beets 

Fuel 

All  other  supplies 

Officers'  salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc 

Wage  earners 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  working  raw  sugar 

Total  cost  per  ton  of  beeta 


1899 

1904 

19C9 

1     $4.3860 

95.2154 

S6.UO0O 

.5701 

.5631 

.5031 

1.0891 

.8808 

.8808 

.1438 

.1309 

.0912 

.3050 

.3309 

.2313 

1.3744 

1.1431 

1.14.11 

.5555 

.9191 

.9101 

.1983 

.0170 

.0087 

8.6223 

9.2004 

9.8373 

Expense  per  100  pounds  o/siigar. 


1899 


1904 


1909 


Sugar  beets. 
Fuel. 


All  other  supplies 

Officers'  salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. 

Wage  earners 

Idiseellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  working  raw  sugar 


Total. 


Value  of  by-products  per  100  pounds  sugar. 
Net  cost  of  sugar  per  100  pounds 


4.2561 


$2. 1974 

32.2393 

32.3734 

.2856 

.2418 

.2228 

.5456 

.3782 

XAttA 

.0721  I 

.0562 

.0361 

.1528 

.1421 

.0915 

.688(1  . 

.4908 

.4522 

.2783 

..3946 

.3630 

.0993 

.0073 

.0035 

4.3197 

3.9503 

3.8915 

.0636 

.0926 

.2178 

3.8577 


3.6737 


Note. — lij  with  the  increased  extraction,  the  cost  per  ton  of  beets  in  1909  had  been 
the  same  as  m  1904,  the  cost  of  production  would  have  been  13.3633  per  100  pounds. 
Beets  in  1909  averaged  16.10  per  cent  su^  and  the  extraction  was  12.56  per  cent,  or 
251.2  pounds  sugar  per  ton  of  oeets,  making  the  sugar  in  the  beets  cost  $2.3734  per  100 
pounas.  The  price  of  16  per  cent  beets  in  1891,  when  the  industry  was  established  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  $4  per  ton,  at  which  figure  an  extraction  of  251.2 
pounds  would  cost  $1 .5823  per  100  pounds.  Had  the  price  of  beets  not  been  increased, 
the  cost  of  production  in  1909  would  have  been  lower  by  79,11  cents  per  100  pounds, 
or  $2.8826  per  100  pounds  of  sugar  instead  of  $3.6737. 

Depreciation. — In  the  above  fibres  notliing  has  been  carried  in  for  depreciation 
of  plants.  Four  per  cent  depreciation  amounts  to  50.6  cents  per  100  pounas  of  sugar 
produced  in  1899, 44.2  cents  in  19CI4,  and  28.5  cents  in  1909,  thus  making  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction $4.7621  per  100  pounds  in  1899,  $4.2997  in  1904,  and  $3.9587  in  1909. 

Investment  in  land,  buildings^  machineryy  cashy  and  sundries  in  51  American  beet-sugar 

factories  in  1904- 


Land 

Buildings* 

Machinery* 

Cash  and  sundries. 


Total  capital 
invested.^ 


11.737,943 
11,466,749 
28,695,825 
14,022,942 


Total 55,923,469 


Average 
investment 


Average 
Pwtonof      ^^ij^. 


perliactory.  ^^;^^   vestment, 
capacity. 


$34,117 
224,838 
562,663 
274,959 


$48 

319 
709 
390 


1,096,577 


1,556 


3.11 
2a  50 
51.31 

2&oe 


loaoo 


1 1905  Census  Report. 

>  When  oonstructed,  none  of  these  foctories  were  equipped  with  Steffena  or  Osmose  prooesses  or  with 
pulp  drvers.  U ost  of  them  have  been  so  equipped  within  the  past  few  yean  or  now  are  being  so  equipped, 
hence  the  present  investment  in  both  machinery  and  buildings,  but  mostly  in  machinery,  is  materially 
larger  than  it  was  in  the  census  year  1904. 
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Faumcial  rauUs  of  campaigns. 


I»  141, 719 

Cort  of  xnataBrials.  laiMir.  and  miaeeOaiaBoas  axpfguBB ii,851,7tS 

Foot  pa- cent  Itar  dBimciatkiii  I ..-. S05.Q69 

Total  east  of  GuniHueii- 7.(i57.37B 

TocalTalneafailpEQdaeia 7,754,456 

JCan^  formaraat  and  profit 97, 080 

Rate  of  retm  OD.  iiivas&iMnt. pur  coiS. .  .  48 


SS6,9SS,4» 

971.274,970 

29. 014.  SOT 

39.0Q5.jS2 

2,236.934 

2.H50.99S 

22,251,741 

«L,S6«>.dC0 

24^442. 094 

48»235,174 

2,190.353 

6»37».tfii4 

3L90 

8.95 

t  In  tlifl  United  States  dapradatifm  is  flgtind  yaciooslr  at  from  2|^  to  6  par  cmt  of  ttu  total  iuvqstmnat. 
Jn  Eimpe  it  Is  enstoomnr  ta  Sgnre  S  per  coBiit  on  tlie  maphiiwry,  wliicii  dl^itij  exceeifo  4  pur  cmt  oa  tha 
total  innwiiiMnt. 

FmoMcial  nmii^  ofcmapaiinu  p^rjactary. 


Capital  mvestKl 9949.^8 

Cost  of  materiais.  labor,  and  mJaceOanaons  cxpeooes 2SU.0Z3 

4  pg  cent  fig  dgpwriation 25,989 

Total  cost  of  campaign 247.012 

Total  value  of  aaprodnecs 250.113 

Maron  Cor  interest  and  praOc 3.131 

Sate  of  return  on  investment percent..  .49 

N  ITS.— Basis  of  31  fiictories  in  199,  51  in  1904.  and  65  in  1909.    One  fiictorv  idle  in  1899;  3^  tectorws  idia 
fol904. 

Gemiral  nmlti. 


1904 

1909 

a.  089. 338 

91,096.539 

382.447 

609.085 

43.861 

43.S61 

498.308 

A4».946 

479.256 

7-12. 079 

•C2.948 

98.133 

X90 

9^96 

1904  1909 


Ptooads  tf  sn^sr  extracted,  per  tim  of  beets 199.6  23S.9  252.$ 

Basar  extraction,  per  cent  of  weiidit  of  beets 9.98             11.64  <  12.64 

Cost  of  SD«ar  in  Cbe  beet,  per  LOO  pounds S2.197  £.239  Ce.»3 

Labor,  materials  othitf  tnan  beets,  and  general  expenses  per  IQO 

poinds r2.069  $1.61S  $1,300 

Cost  of  ao^r  per  MO poands.  not  indnding  dcpwriation $4,256  $3.^7  $3,673 

Vain* of  su«ar  per  100  pounds $4,819  $4,731  94.594 

Mmn^  per  100  pounds  Car  leprenation  and  diTvlei:>is $0. 3t't3  $9.  S74  $0. 921 

Average  Ne«r  Tork  wboLesaie  price  of  eranulated  sugar  t $4,917  $4,772  $4,765 

Donatkr  beet  sngar  belmr  Sew  York  wtoieaafa  price,  per  lUO 

pounds cents..  9.9                4.1  17.1 

Estimated savinip to coosnmexs  on  t)cet  sogar  output  * $790,131     $2,234^633      $5.7^3.^1$ 


I  Sew  York  wholesale  price,  ceosos  year  1S73.  $S.S1  per  100  pounds. 

*  Based  on  the  ditfeivice  in  value,  compared  to  New  York  price,  plus  40  cents  freight  chaifcs  per  109 
pounds.  New  York  Co  Missouri  River. 

jrxB  2,  1899.    gekmaxt's  bbbt-suoas  ixDuaxBT  from  1877  to  1899. 

Everyone  who  has  ever  tried  to  collate  Dacta  and  figures  coDceming  tlie  jproductkm 
of  sugar  in  the  woild  or  in  nnj  individual  country  knows  how  well-nigh  impoeeible 
it  IB  to  secure  exact  data  relating  to  the  subject. 

In  the  following  I  have  endeavored  to  compile  from  the  moet  recent  and  reliable 
Boorces  aH  the  statistical  material  bearing  on  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  Germany 
duiiiig  Ae  past  20  yean,  whidi  I  trust  may  be  of  some  use  for  future  reference.  Aa 
will  be  seen,  the  data  have  been  ^uped  undo*  three  heads: 

(d)  Those  relating  to  work  done  in  the  sugar-beet  fields. 

( 6)  Those  relating  to  work  done  in  the  b^t-sugar  factories. 

<e)  Those  lehiting  to  the  marketing  and  consumption  of  beet  suj^. 

Tne  unit  of  weight  used  in  these  tables  is  the  metric  ton,  which  is  gen«raUy  adopted 
in  Europe,  of  1,000  kilograms  (2,204.6  pounds). 
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Table  A. — Sugar-beet  fanning. 


Year. 


1877-78. 
1878-79. 
187»-80. 
188D-81. 
1881-82. 
1882^S3. 
1883-84. 
1884-85. 
18&S-86. 
1886-87. 
1887-88. 
1888-89. 
18»MW. 
1890-91. 
1891-92. 
1892-93. 
1893-94. 
1894-95. 
1895-96. 
1896-97. 
1897-98. 
1898-99. 


Area  culti- 
vated. 


Acres. 
258,809 
266,076 
279,230 
292.574 
299,624 
319,406 
347.924 
370,840 
343,145 
365,169 
651,816 
691.897 
752,259 
825,825 
861.583 
869.829 
954.996 
1,090,801 
930,749 
1,049.881 
1.079.810 
1,054,229 


Beets  har- 
vested per 
acre. 


Ton*. 
11.088 
11.606 
10.199 
13.234 
11.453 
13.922 
12.100 
13.314 
12.221 
12. 141 
10.684 
11.412 
13.314 
13.031 
11.412 
11.201 
11.125 
13,273 
12.546 
13,072 
8.619 
11.619 


Value  of 

beets  per 

acre. 


$55.45 
62.48 
56.57 
67.49 
61.28 
73.19 
63.83 
62.59 
46.44 
43.24 
49.68 
54.78 
61.25 
63.86 
54.21 
54.20 
55.66 
63.71 
51.44 
63.60 
60.48 


AvensB 

prices  of 

beets  per 

ton. 


$5.00 
5.00 
4.85 
4.  CO 
6.40 
6.  SO 
6.30 
4.00 
3.80 
4.60 
4.70 
4.30 
4.60 
4.90 
4.80 
4.80 
6. 00 
4.80 
4.10 
4.10 
4.00 


As  the  future  of  the  German  ex|>ort  trade  in  sugar  has  of  late  been  engaging  many 
minds,  I  would  call  special  attention  to  the  above  figures  bearing  on  this  export  up 
to  the  present  date.  These  very  clearly  show  that  Germany  must  find  an  outside 
market  for  two-thirds  of  her  production  and  that  most  of  this  surplus  for  the  past  five 
years  has  been  sold  to  England  and  the  United  States.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  in 
1897  more  than  double  the  usual  quantity  was  rushed  to  our  country  in  anticipation 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  law,  but  that  the  following  year  (1898)  showed  again 
a  fair  average  of  export.  The  nrst  three  months  of  the  present  calendar  year  seem  to 
furnish  no  reason  for  complaint  to  the  German  exporter  of  sugar.  From  January  1  to 
March  31,  1899,  the  values  of  sugar  declared  at  the  United  States  consulates  at  Ikugde- 
burg,  Hambuig,  Danzig,  and  Stettin  for  export  to  the-  United  States  amounted  to 
$3,739,934.06,  which  is  an  increase  of  $3,455,695.29  over  those  reported  during  the 
first  quarter  of  last  year. 

I  close  this  report  by  adding  a  sh(»t  table  showing  exports  of  German  sugar  from  the 
consular  district  of  Magdeburg  during  the  past  four  years: 

Beet  sugar  exported  from  Magdeburg  to  the  United  States. 


Calendar  year. 


806. 
1896. 
1897. 
1808. 


Raw  sugar. 


1043.123.84 
4.302.535.60 
5.073,290.29 

4,786,067.82 


Refined 
sugar. 


$183, 067. 76 

010.900.46 

329,37P.58 

32,980.88 


Magdbbubo,  April  fO,  1899, 


Hbnbt  W.  Dibdesich,  Contul. 
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Oermany  and  the  United  States — Twenty-five  years  proaress  in  the  production  of  certain 

staple  crops — Continued. 

YIELD  PER  ACRE  AND  VALUE  OF  YIELD  PER  ACRE. 

[Values  for  both  Germany  and  United  States  based  on  United  States  farm  values  Dec.  31.] 


Germany. 

1884 

1900 

Increase. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Bushels. 

Percent. 

Wheat 

19.2 
14.8 
23.9 
33.3 

112.38 

7.68 

11.63 

9.22 

30.5 
27.6 
39.4 
50.1 

$30.19 
20.39 
21.74 
23.93 

11.3 
12.8 
15.5 
25.8 

58.8 

Rye 

86.1 

Barley 

64.8 

Oats 

77.4 

AveraKe.4  cereals 

21.9 

9.32 

39.1 

23.23 

17.2 

Potatoes 

126.1 

49.93 

208.9 

114.68 

82.8 

65.6 

Avenuce.  5  cron 

40.6 

16.62 

71.8 

40.62 

31.2 

United  States. 

• 

1884 

1900 

Increase. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Bushels. 

Percent 

Wheat 

13.0 
12.2 
23.6 

27.4 

$8.38 

6.33 

11.44 

7.58 

15.8 
16.1 
34.3 
3a3 

$15.64 
11.89 
13.41 
12.27 

2.8 

3.9 

.8 

2.9 

21.6 

Rye 

21.2 

Barley 

3.4 

Oats 

las 

Aveiaee.  4  cereals 

l&O 

a  17 

21.6 

13.96 

3.6 

Potatoes 

8&8 

33.97 

10&8 

58.63 

21.0 

34.4 

Average^  5 crops* .  .................. 

20.2 

'  9.01 

34.8 

15.64 

4.6 

OBEMAmr'S  IKCBSASBD  YBLD  PEE  ACRE  Df  25  YEARS  COMPARED  TO  UNITBO  STATES  PRESENT  YIELD. 


Oermany. 

United 
States. 

Bushels 
per  acre. 

Bushels 
per  acre. 

1909 

Increase 

per  acre  in 

26  years. 

YleMpcr 
acre. 

1884 

1909 

Wheat 

19.2 
14.8 
23.9 
33.3 
12&1 

30.5 
27.6 
39.4 
59.1 
306.9 

11.3 
13.8 
15.5 
25.8 
82.8 

16.8 

Rye 

16.1 

Barley 

24.3 

Oats 

30.3 

Potatoes 

10&8 
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Exhibit  *<Palmsr  No.  9." 

Qerman  9Ujgar  induitry. 
[Compiled  by  Tminan  0.  Palmar,  from  flgnras  of  Otto  Lioht] 


Acres  In  beets 

Tons  of  beets  harvested 

Tons  of  beets  per  acre 

Sugar  extraction per  cent. . 

Sugar  produced metric  tons. . 

Factories  In  operation 

Tons  of  beets  worked  per  factory 

Sugar  produced  per  factory tons. . 

Sugar  exported do 

Sugar  imported do 

Sugar  consumed do 

Sugar  consumption  per  capita pounds. . 

Magdeburg  price  raw  sugar  per  100  pounds 

Taxes  andcustoms  on  sugar 


1835-36 

1886-«7 

3,250 

092,222 

25,346 

8,306,671 

7.7 

11.88 

fi.55 

12.18 

1,408 

1,012,968 

122 

401 

208 

20,715 

11 

2,526 

2,230 

668,266 

61,827 

4,570 

50,705 

364,273 

4.4 

16.54 

119.49 

$4.22 

$3,710,129 

$8,069,760 

1906-7 


1,110,457 

14,171,666 

12.73 

1&60 

2,223,531 


38,406 

6,036 

1,008,835 

3,117 

1,144,689 

41.18 

$1.97 

$33,960,880 


Increases  1887  to  1907: 

Acres  in  beets 

Yield  of  beets  per  acre. . . 

Sugar  extraction 

Decline  in  price  of  sugar. 


11855^66. 


Percent. 

60.4 

7.1 

28.W 

63.3 


Exhibit  "Palmer  No.  10." 
(From  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  looinal,  Feb.  27, 1902.] 

THB  OEBMAN  8UGAB  SYNDICATES. 

In  Germany  there  are  two  sugar  syndicates  and  one  kartel: 

1)  The  German  sugar  syndicate. 

(2)  The  syndicates  of  German  sugar  refinera. 

3)  The  kartel,  or  ''combination  advantage." 

1)  Consists  of  manu&cturers  of  raw  sugar  from  the  beet,  manufacturers  of  refined 
sugar  direct  from  the  beet,  and  the  manufacturers  of  refined  from  the  raw  sugar. 

^2)  Consists  of  sugar  refiners  from  raw  sugar  and  refiners  direct  from  the  beet,  and 
this  syndicate  (2)  guarantees  to  the  members  of  syndicate  (1)  a  certain  minimum 
price  whenever  the  market  price  of  raw  sugar  falls  below  a  certain  level. 

This  level,  or  normal  price,  is  $2.78  per  100  pounds.  The  guaranty  does  not  extend 
below  a  market  price  of  |2.04  per  100  pounds.  Below  $2.04  or  above  $2.78  syndicate 
(1)  gets  nothing.  At  a  market  price  of  $2.04  or  below  syndicate  (1)  gets  the  full  dif- 
lerence  between  $2.04  and  $2.78  per  pound,  or  $0.78  per  100  pounas. 

Every  month  the  members  of  syndicate  (2)  pay  into  syndicate  (2)  the  amount  due 
under  arrangement  (4),  plus  10  per  cent,  which  10  per  cent  is  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
conducting  the  kartel  (3).  The  entire  sum  thus  collected  forms  the  combination 
advantage,  or  kartel  (3). 

In  detail,  every  month  the  members  of  svndicate  (2)  pay  into  syndicate  (2)  the 
difference  between  $2.78  per  100  pounds  and  the  average  monthly  price  of  raw  beet 
sugar  in  Magdeburg  for  the  month  on  every  pound  of  raw  sugar  delivered  at  their 
renneries  and  turned  into  refined  and  sold  for  consumption  (but  not  for  export)  and 
plus  10  per  cent  on  said  amount. 

Suppose  the  average  market  price  for  any  month  for  raw  sugar  is  $2.31  per  100  pounds 
and  a  refiner  produced  1,000,000  pounds  refined  and  sold  it  for  consumption  m  Ger- 
many, and  produced  2,000,000  pounds  refined  for  e^mort  to  England  or  the  United 
States,  he  would  pay  into  his  syndicate  (2)  the  difference  between  $2.31  per  100 
pounds  and  $2.78  per  100  pounds,  say  $0.47  per  100  pounds,  plus  10  per  cent  (for 
expenses  of  kartel),  or  say  $0.51  per  100  pounds  on  the  1,000,()00  pounds  consumed, 
but  nothing  on  the  2,000,000  pounds  exported. 

Suppose  the  average  price  for  the  montn  at  Magdeburg  is  $2.04  or  below,  as  at'present, 
then  the  amount  to  be  paid  into  syndicate  (2)  by  its  members  is  the  difference  between 
$2.04  and  $2.78  per  100  pounds,  plus  10  per  cent,  say  total  $0.81  per  100  pounds  on  the 
1,000,000  for  consumption  and  nothing  on  the  2,000,000  for  export. 
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Suppose  the  entire  consumption  for  one  year  is  one-third  of  the  entire  consumption 
and  exp<^  combined,  then  the  kaitel  would  receive  into  its  treasury  one-third  of 
$0.81,  or  $0.27  per  100  pounds  on  the  entire  amount  of  sugar  sold  by  Germany  during  a 
crop  year  October  1  to  September  30. 

Syndicate  (2)  pays  over  to  syndicate  (1)  the  amount  received  into  the  kartel,  less  10 
per  cent,  say  $0.74  per  100  pounds  at  different  times,  alwa>-s  keeping  a  laige  re8er>-e 
on  hand  for  contingencies.  The  first  ye^r  it  paid  out  50  per  cent  of  its  receipts,,  the 
aecond  year  75  per  cent,  and  the  present  year  100  per  cent. 

When  syndicate  (1)  receives  the  money  it  distributes  it  to  its  members  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  production  allowed  them  by  the  tax  authorities  (the  Government 
controlling  the  output  of  each  factory). 

Suppose  further  that  the  average  price  for  one  year  is  $2.04  per  month  or  below,  as 
now.  In  1900-1901,  663,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  entered  mto  consumption,  the 
combination  advantag*;  or  "kartel"  amounting  to  $0.81  per  100  pounds,  is $12,118,600, 
or  without  the  10  per  cent,  $10,906,800. 

The  total  consumption  and  export  of  su^ar  in  Germanv  (1900-1901)  was  1,668,000 
tons.  This  would  amount  to  a  compensation  to  the  producers  of  raw  sugar  of  $0.26 
per  100  pounds  on  their  entire  production. 

The  average  value  in  the  Magdeburg  market  for  the  year  being,  say  $1,635  per  100 
pounds,  this  would  give  them  $1,635  ^us  $0,265,  or  $1 .90  per  100  pounds  for  all  their 
raw  sugar  sold  for  consumption. 

The  present  Magdebuig  price  of  raw  sugar  is  $1,635  per  100  pounds,  plus  $0,745 
kartel,  or  $2.37  per  100  pounds.  The  export  price  of  raw  sugar  at  Hamburg  is  $1.47 
per  100  pounds. 

Thus,  by  receiving  $2.37  per  100  pounds  for  one-third  of  this  production,  he  is  able 
to  sell  two-thirds  of  his  producticHi  for  export  at  $1.47  per  1(X)  pounds,  or  an  average 
price  for  all  his  production  of  $1.52,  plus  ^.265,  or  $1.79  per  100  pounds.  The  export 
price  being  $0.32  per  100  pounds  less  than  his  average  selling  prices  and  $0.90  per 
100  pounds  less  than  his  consumption  selling  price. 

The  refiner  syndicate  (2)  is  able  to  pay  into  the  kartel  the  $0,815  per  100  poimds 
because  it  pays  $1,635  per  100  pounds  for  raw  sugar  in  Magdeburg  market  and  $0,815 
into  kartel  and  $0,875  per  100  pounds  for  refining  expenses  and  normal  profits,  and 
$2.18  per  100  pounds  consumption  duty,  a  total  cost  of  refined  to  him  of  $5.50  per 
100  pounds,  for  which  he  gets  now  in  the  Maedebuig  market  $6.14  per  100  pounds, 
leaving  him  $0.64  per  100  pounds  as  his  profits  resulting  from  the  Vartel,  over  ana 
above  his  normal  profits  covered  in  expense  of  refining.  The  refiners  obtain  tiie 
kartel  benefit  of  $0.64  per  100  pounds  on  all  refined  sold  for  consumption  which 
enables  them  to  sell  their  surplus  for  export  at  $1.81  per  100  pounds  f .  o.  b.  Hamburg. 

If  we  add  to  the  $1.81  the  export  bounty  of  $6.3iB  and  we  consumption  duty  of 
$2.18,  we  have  the  price  at  which  the  refined  would  sell  for  consumption  on  the  export 
price  basis,  say  $4.37  per  100  pounds,  whereas  the  price  for  consumption  is  $6.14  per 
100  pounds,  an  artificial  increase  from  kartel  bounty  of  $1.77  per  100  pounds.  The 
refiner  pays  $0,815  of  this  into  the  kartel  and  retains  $0.95  per  100  pounds  for  himself. 

Gr  to  put  it  another  way,  when  the  refiner  exports  granulated  he  can  deduct  from 
the  $5.50  per  100  pounds  cost  (including  normal  profits)  the  export  bounty  $0.38,  plus 
the  consumption  duty  $2.18  and  the  $0.81  due  tne  kartel,  say  $3.38,  leaving  his  cost 
$2.12  per  1(K)  pounds,  while  selling  at  $1.81  per  100  pounds,  an  appaorent  loss  of  $0.31 
per  100  pounds,  but  while  he  loses  $0.31  per  100  pounds  on  his  exports  of  refined  during 
the  crop  of  1900-1901,  say  550,000  tons,  he  makes  $0.64  per  100  pound^on  his  consump- 
tion sales  (A  768,000  tons  refined,  leaving  him  a  total  net  profit  of  $0,245  per  100  pounas 
on  all  his  business. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  raw-sugar  manufacturer  makes  by  the  kartel  $0,265  per  100 
pounds  on  all  his  production,  and  the  refiner  makes  a  profit  of  $0,245  per  100  pounds 
on  all  he  refines,  both  of  these  kartel  profits  being  over  and  above  the  normal  profits 
charged  in  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Raw  sugars  are  sold  to  the  foreign  buyer  at  $1.47  per  100  pounds  and  to  the  home 
buyer  at  ^.37  per  100  pounds. 

Refined  (granulated)  is  sold  to  the  foreign  buyer  at  $1.81  per  100  pounds  and  to  the 
hcHne  consumer  at  $6.14  per  100  pounds.  Granulated  sugar  in  Germany,  by  the  very 
latest  expert  calculations,  costs  to  make  $2.50  per  100  pounds.  The  selling  price  for 
export  is  $1.81  per  100  pounds.  Adding  $0.38  for  bounty  and  $0,245  for  kartel  makes 
$2,435  per  100  pounds,  or  just  about  its  cost  without  pront. 

Raw  sugar  in  Germany  costs  to  make  $1,875  to  $2  per  100  pounds.  The  selling  price 
for  export  is  $1.47  per  100  pounds.  Adding  $0.26  for  bounty  and  $0.27  for  kartel  makes 
$1,995  per  100  pounds  or  just  about  its  cost  without  profit. 

The  profits  of  both  raw  and  refined  sugars  in  Germany  come  from  the  sales  for  con- 
sumption . 
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Exhibit  "Palmer  No.  11." 

8uqab  confebence  at  brussels. 

[Dispatch  from  the  British  delegates  inclosing  copy  of  the  convention  signed  on  Har.  6, 1008.] 

British  delegates  to  sugar  conference  to  the  Marqutss  of  Lansdowne. 

Brussels,  March  6,  290t. 

My  Lord:  We  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  copy  and  translation  of  the  convention 
relative  to  suear,  signed  ^^esterday  by  the  delegates  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria- 
iSungsuy,  Belgium,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden. 
We  have,  etc., 

E.  C.  H.  Phipps. 
H.  W.  PRniROSE. 
H.  G.  Bbrone. 
A.  A.  Pearson. 

E.  C.  OZANNE. 

[Translation.] 

Hifi  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  King  of  Prussia,  in  the  name  of  the  German 
Empire;  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Bohemia,  etc.,  and  Apostolic 
King  of  Hungary;  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Belgians;  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain, 
and,  in  his  name.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen-Regent  ojf  the  Kingdom;  the  Ireeident  of 
l^e  French  Republic;  His  Maiesty  the  King  of  the  United  Ki^dom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  oevond  the  Seas,  £inperor  of  India;  His 
Majesty  the  Kins  of  Italy;  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands;  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Desiring,  on  the  one  hand,  to  equalize  the  conditions  of  the  competition  between 
beet  and  cane  sugar  from  various  countries,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  promote  the 
consumption  of  sugar,  and  considering  that  this  twofold  result  can  not  be  attained 
otherwise  than  by  the  abolition  of  bounties  and  by  the  limitation  of  the  surtax, 
have  resolved  to  conclude  a  convention  to  this  effect,  and  have  appointed  as  their 
plenipotentiaries  the  following: 

His  Majesty  the  Grerman  Empneror.  King  of  Prussia,  in  the  name  of  the  German 
Empire;  M.  le  Gomte  de  Wallwitz,  his  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary at  the  court  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians;  M.  de  Koemer,  director 
at  the  imperial  foreign  office;  M.  Kuhn,  superior  privy  councillor,  ''conseiller  rap- 
porteur" at  the  imperial  treasury. 

His  Majesty  the  Eniperor  of  Austria,  Kingof  Bohemia,  etc.,  and  Apostolic  King  of 
Hungary;  for  Austria-Hungary:  The  Count  KhevenhuUer  Metsch,  his  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians. 

For  Austria:  The  Baron  Jorkasch-kock,  department  chief  at  the  imperial  and  royml 
minislry  of  finance. 

For  Hungary:  M.  de  Tokpe,  undersecretary  of  state  at  the  royal  Hungarian  ministry 
of  finance. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians;  the  Count  de  Smet  de  Naeyer,  minister  of 
finance  and  public  works,  prime  minister;  M.  Capelle,  envoy  extraordinarv  and 
minister  plenipotentiary,  director  general  of  the  commercial  and  consular  depart- 
ment at  the  foreign  office;  M.  Kebers,  director  general  of  customs  and  excise  at  the 
ministry  of  finance  and  public  works;  M.  de  Smet,  inspector  general  of  direct  taxes, 
customs,  and  excise  at  the  ministr^r  of  finance  and  public  worn;  M.  Beauduin,  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  manufacturer. 

His  Majesty  the  Kins  of  Spain^  and,  in  his  name,  Her  Majesty  the  Qoeen  Repent  of 
the  Kingdom;  M.  de  '^la  IJrrutia,  his  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plempoten- 
tiajry  at  the  court  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

Tne  President  of  the  French  Republic;  M.  Gerard,  envov  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians;  w.  Bousquent, 
fonnerlv  councillor  of  state,  honorary  director  general  of  customs;  M.  Delatour,  coon- 
dllor  01  state,  director  general  of  the  ^'Caisse  dee  Depots  et  ConsignationB";  M.  Coortin, 
councillor  of  state,  director  general  of  indirect  taxes  at  the  ministry  of  finance. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the 
British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor  of  India;  Mr.  Constantine  Phipps,  C.  B., 
his  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  His  Majesty  the 
Kins  of  me  Belgians;  Sir  Henry  Primrose,  K.  0.  B.,  G.  8. 1.;  Sir  Henry  Beigne,  K.  0. 
M.  G.;  Mr.  A.  A.  Pearson;  Mr.  £.  G.  Oaanne. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy;  M.  le  Commandeur  Romeo  Cantagalli,  his  envoy 
extraordtnary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
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Belgians;  M.  le  Gommaiideur  Emile  Maraini,  member  of  the  Italian  Parliament, 
manu&cturer. 

Her  Majeety  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands;  M.  le  Jonkheer  de  Peetel,  her  envoy 
extraordiiuury  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians;  M.  le  Baron  J.  d'Aulnis  de  Bourouill,  doctor  of  law,  professor  at  the  Univer- 
Bity  of  Utrecht;  M.  G.  Eschauzier,  manufacturer  at  The  Hague;  M.  A.  van  Rossum, 
manufacturer  at  Haarlem. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway;  for  Sweden:  the  Count  Wrangel,  his 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiarv  at  the  court  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  Belgians;  M.  Charles  Tranchell,  manufacturer; 

Yfiko,  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed 
on  the  following  articles: 

Article  I. 

The  high  contracting  parties  undertake  to  suppress,  from  the  date  of  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  convention,  the  direct  and  indirect  bounties  b^  which  the 
production  or  export  of  sugar  might  benefit,  and  not  to  establish  bounties  of  such  a 
fand  during  the  whole  duration  of  the  convention.  For  the  application  of  this  pro- 
vision, sugar  products,  such  as  preserves,  chocolates,  biscuits,  condensed  milk,  and 
aU  other  analogous  products  containing,  in  a  notable  proportion,  sugar  artificially 
incorporated,  are  assunilated  to  sugar. 

The  preceding  paragraph  applies  to  all  advantages  resulting  directly  or  mdirectlv 
for  the  different  categories  of  producers  from  the  fiscal  legislation  of  the  States,  includ- 
ing— 

(a)  The  direct  bounties  granted  to  exports. 

(b)  The  direct  bounties  granted  to  production. 

(c)  Total  or  partial  exemptions  from  taxation  granted  for  a  part  of  the  manufactured 
output. 

(a)  Advantages  derived  from  excess  of  yield. 

[e)  Advantages  derived  from  the  exaggeration  of  the  drawback. 

Advantages  derived  from  any  surtax  in  excess  of  the  rate  fixed  by  Article  III. 

Article  II. 
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The  high  contracting  parties  engage  to  place  in  bond,  under  the  permanent  super- 
vision, both  by  day  ana  by  night,  of  the  revenue  officers,  sugar  factories  and  sugar 
refineries,  as  well  as  factories  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  molasses. 

For  thii>  purpose,  factories  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  every  guarantee  against 
any  surreptitious  canning  away  of  sugar,  and  the  said  officers  shall  nave  power  to  enter 
allparts  of  the  factories. 

Controlling  books  shall  be  kept  in  connection  with  one  or  more  of  the  processes  of 
manufocture,  and  finished  sugars  shall  be  placed  in  special  storehouses  driving  all 
proper  guarantees  of  security. 

Article  III. 

The  hiffh  contracting  parties  undertake  to  limit  the  surtax  to  a  maximum  of  6  francs 
per  100  kUograms  for  refined  sugar  and  assimilated  sugars,  and  to  a  maximum  of  5 
nancs  50  centimes  for  other  sugars.  The  surtax  is  the  differonce  between  the  rate  of 
duty  or  taxation  to  which  foreign  sugars  are  subject  and  that  imposed  on  the  home 
product. 

The  provisions  of  this  article  do  not  apply  to  the  rates  of  import  duty  in  the  case 
of  countries  tiiat  do  not  produce  sugar,  nor  do  they  apply  to  the  by-products  of  sugar 
manufacture  and  refining. 

Article  IV. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  impose  a  special  duty  on  the  importation 
into  their  respective  territories  of  sugars  from  countries  that  grant  bounties  either 
on  production  or  export. 

This  duty  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount  of  the  bounties,  direct  or  indirect, 
granted  in  the  country  of  origin.  The  high  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves, 
as  far  as  each  of  them  is  concerned,  the  option  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  bountied 
susars. 

In  order  to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  advantage  eventually  derived  from  the 
surtax  specified  in  para^ph  (/)  of  Article  I,  the  figuro  fixed  by  Article  III  is  deducted 
firom  the  amount  of  this  surtax;  the  half  of  the  difference  is  considered  to  ropresent 
the  bounty,  and  the  permanent  commission  instituted  by  Article  VII  will  have 
the  right,  on  the  demand  of  a  contracting  party,  to  revise  the  figure  thus  fixed. 
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Article  V. 

The  high  contracting  parties  mutually  undertake  to  admit  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
import  duty  sugars  of  any  of  the  contracting  countries  or  of  any  colonies  or  poBseBsions 
belonging  to  them  that  do  not  grant  bounties  and  to  which  tJie  obligations  imposed  by 
Article  VIII  apply. 

Cane  and  beet  sugars  shall  not  be  subjected  to  different  rates  of  duty. 

Article  VI. 

Spain,  Italy,  and  Sweden  are  exempt  from  the  obligations  imposed  by  Articles  I,  II, 
and  III,  so  long  as  they  do  not  ex{>ort  sugar. 

These  States  engage  to  adapt  their  legislation  in  the  matter  of  sugar  to  the  provisions 
of  the  convention  within  a  year — or  earlier  if  possible — from  the  time  when  tne  perma- 
nent commission  notified  that  the  above-mentioned  condition  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Article  VII. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  establish  a  permanent  commission  charged  with 
watching  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  convention. 

This  commission  shall  be  composed  of  dele^tes  of  the  different  contracting  powers, 
a  permanent  bureau  will  be  connected  with  it.  The  commission  will  elect  its  presi- 
dent; it  will  sit  at  Brussels,  and  will  assemble  at  the  summons  of  the  president. 

The  duties  of  the  delegates  will  be: 

(a)  To  ascertain  whether  in  the  contracting  States  any  direct  or  indirect  bounty  is 
granted  on  the  production  or  export  of  sugars. 

(6)  To  ascertain  whether  the  States  referred  to  in  Article  VI  continue  to  conform  to 
the  special  condition  laid  down  in  that  article. 

(c)  To  ascertain  whether  any  bounties  exist  in  the  nonsignatory  States  and  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  for  the  purpose  of  Article  IV. 

(d)  To  pronounce  an  opinion  on  contested  points. 

(e)  To  consider  requests  for  admission  to  the  union  made  by  States  not  having  taken 
part  in  the  present  convention. 

The  permanent  bureau  shall  collect,  translate,  arrange,  and  publish  information  of 
all  kinds  respecting  legislation  on  and  statistics  of  sugar,  not  only  in  contracting  coun- 
tries, but  in  all  other  countries  as  well. 

In  order  to  insure  the  execution  of  the  preceding  provisions  the  high  contracting 
parties  shall  transmit  through  the  diplomatic  channel  to  the  Belgian  Government, 
which  shall  forward  them  to  the  commission,  the  laws,  orders,  and  regulations  on  the 
taxation  of  sugar  which  are  or  may  be  in  force  in  their  respective  countries,  as  well  as 
statistical  information  relative  to  the  object  of  the  present  convention. 

Each  of  the  high  contaucting  parties  may  be  represented  on  the  commission  by  a 
delegate,  or  by  a  delegate  and  assistant  delegates. 

Austria  and  Hungary  shall  be  considered  separately  as  contracting  parties. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  commission  shall  be  held  in  Brussels,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Belgian  Government,  at  least  three  months  before  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
present  convention. 

The  commission  shall  have  only  the  duty  of  examination  and  report.  It  shall  draw 
up  a  report  on  all  questions  submitted  to  it  and  forward  the  same  to  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment, which  shall  communicate  it  to  the  powers  interested,  and,  at  the  request  of 
any  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  shall  convoke  a  conference,  which  shall  take 
such  decisions  or  meastires  as  circumstances  demand. 

The  examinations  and  valuations  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (6)  and  (e)  will,  however, 
be  binding  on  the  contracting  powers;  they  will  be  determined  by  a  majority  vote — 
each  contracting  party  ha  vine  one  vote — and  they  will  take  effect  in  two  months'  time 
at  the  latest.  Should  one  of  the  contracting  parties  consider  it  necessary  to  appeal 
against  a  decision  of  the  commission,  the  said  party  must,  within  eight  days  of  the 
receipt  of  the  said  decision,  require  a  fresh  meeting  of  the  commission,  which  will 
hold  a  special  meeting  and  will  pronounce  its  final  decision  within  one  month  of  the 
date  of  appeal.    The  new  decision  shall  take  effect,  at  latest,  within  two  months  of  its 

Sromulgation,    The  same  course  will  be  followed  with  r^ard  to  the  consideration  of 
emands  for  admission  provided  for  in  paragraph  (e). 

The  expenses  incurrea  on  account  of  the  estaolishment  and  working  of  the  perma- 
nent bureau  and  of  the  commission,  excepting  the  salaries  or  expenses  of  the  delegates — 
who  will  be  paid  by  their  respective  countries — shall  be  borne  by  all  the  contracting 
States,  and  snail  be  divided  among  them  in  a  manner  to  be  determined  by  the  com- 
mission. 
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Article  VIII. 

The  high  contracting  parties  undertake  for  themselves  and  for  their  colonies  ot 
poeseasions,  an  exception  being  made  in  the  case  of  the  self-governing  colonies  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  East  Indies,  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent 
bounty-fed  sugars  which  have  passed  in  transit  through  a  contracting  country  from 
enjoying  the  advantage  of  the  convention  on  the  market  to  which  it  is  being  forwarded. 
The  permanent  commission  will  make  the  necessary  proposals  with  regard  to  this 
provision. 

Article  IX. 

States  which  are  not  parties  to  the  present  convention  will  be  admitted  to  adhere 
to  it  at  their  reauest  ana  after  approval  by  the  permanent  commission. 

The  request  wall  be  addressea  through  the  diplomatic  channel  to  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment, who  will  undertake,  should  occasion  arise,  to  notify  the  adhesion  to  all  the 
other  governments.  It  will  entail  agreement  to  all  the  charges  and  admission  to  all 
the  advantages  stipulated  by  the  present  convention,  and  will  produce  its  effects  from 
the  first  September  following  the  dispatch  of  the  notification  by  ti^e  Belgian  Govern- 
ment to  the  other  contracting  States. 

Article  X. 

The  present  convention  will  come  into  force  on  the  Ist  September,  1903. 

It  will  remain  in  force  for  five  years  from  that  date,  and  in  the  casp  uf  any  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  not  having  notified  twelve  months  before  tno  expiration  of 
the  said  period  of  five  years  its  intention  of  ceasing  to  abide  by  it,  it  will  continue  to 
remain  in  force  for  a  year,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  event  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  denouncing  the  convention,  such 
denunciation  will  only  have  effect  on  the  party  in  question;  the  other  parties  will 
retain,  until  the  Slst  of  October  of  the  year  in  which  the  denunciation  i  •>  made,  the 
right  of  notifying  their  intention  of  withdrawing  on  the  1st  September  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  If  one  of  these  latter  powers  desures  to  withdraw,  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment will  summon  a  conference  at  Brussels  within  three  months  to  decide  upon 
the  course  to  be  taken. 

Article  XI. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  convention  will  apply  to  the  oversea  provinces, 
colonies,  and  foreign  possessions  of  the  high  contracting  parties.  The  British  ana 
Dutch  colonies  and  possessions  are  except^,  save  as  regards  the  provisions  forming 
the  subject  of  Articles  V  and  VIII. 

The  position  of  the  British  and  Dutch  colonies  and  possessions  is,  moreover,  regu- 
lated by  the  declarations  inserted  in  the  final  protocol. 

Article  XII. 

The  fulfillment  of  the  mutual  engagements  contained  in  the  present  convention  ia 
•abordinated  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  formalities  and  require- 
ments established  by  the  constitutional  laws  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  deposited  at  the 
ministry  of  foreign  a£Fairs  at  Brussels  on  the  1st  February,  1903,  or  earlier  if  possible. 

It  is  agreed  tbat  the  present  convention  shall  only  become  binding  if  it  is  ratified  at 
least  by  tiiose  of  the  contracting  powers  who  are  not  included  in  the  exceptional  pro- 
vision of  Article  VI.  Should  one  or  several  of  these  powers  not  have  deposited  their 
ratifications  bv  the  date  mentioned,  the  Belgium  Government  shall  immediately 
take  steps  to  ootain  a  decision  on  Hie  part  of  the  other  signatory  powers  as  to  whether 
the  present  convention  i^all  come  into  force  among  themselves. 

In  faith  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present  convention. 

Done  at  Brussels,  in  single  copy,  March  5, 1902. 

(Signatures  of  the  plenipotentiaries  follow.) 

PINAL  FROTOCOL. 

In  proceeding  to  the  signature  of  the  Bugar  convention  concluded  this  day  between 
the  uovemments  of  Germany,  Austiia-fiungary,  Bel^um,  Spain,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  tJie  Netherlands,  and  Sweden,  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  have 
agreed  as  follows: 
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Ab  regards  Article  III: 

Considering  that  the  object  of  the  surtax  is  the  efficacious  protection  of  the  market 
oi  each  producing  country,  the  high  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselvefl  the 
light  eacn  one  as  concerns  itself,  to  propose  an  increase  of  the  surtax,  diould  conaider- 
able  quantities  of  sugar  from  one  of  the  contracting  States  find  their  way  into  their 
territories.    This  increase  would  only  apply  to  sugars  coming  from  that  State. 

Such  a  proposal  must  be  addressed  to  tne  permanent  commission ,  which  will  decide 
as  qiuckly  as  possible  by  a  majority  vote  whether  there  is  good  ground  for  the  pro- 
posed measure;  as  to  the  period  for  which  it  shall  be  enforced;  and  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  increase;  tne  latter  shall  not  exceed  1  franc  per  100  kilograms. 

The  assent  of  the  conmiission  shall  only  be  given  when  the  invasion  of  the  market 
in  question  is  the  consequence  of  an  actual  economic  inferiority  and  not  the  result  of 
a  factitious  increase  in  price  brought  about  by  an  agreement  between  producers. 

As  r^ards  Article  XI: 

(A)  1«  The  Grovemment  of  Great  Britain  declares  that  no  bounty,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, shall  be  granted  to  sugars  of  the  Crown  colonies  during  the  duration  of  the  con- 
vention. 

2.  It  also  declares,  as  an  exceptional  measure,  and  reserving  in  principle  entire 
liberty  of  action  as  regards  the  fiscal  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
colonies  and  possessions,  that  during  the  duration  of  the  convention  no  preference 
will  be  granted  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  colonial  sugars  as  against  sugars  from  any  of 
the  contracting  States. 

3.  It  finally  declares  that  the  convention  shall,  by  its  intermediary,  be  submitted 
to  the  self-^ovemin^  colonies  and  to  the  East  Indies,  so  that  they  may  nave  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  their  adhesion  to  it. 

It  IS  understood  that  the  Government  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  has  the  power  to 
adhere  to  the  convention  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  colonies. 

(B)  The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  declares  that  during  the  duration  of  the 
convention  no  bounty,  direct  or  indirect,  shall  be  granted  to  sugars  from  the  Dutch 
colonies  and  that  such  sugars  shall  not  be  admitted  into  the  Netherlands  at  a  lower 
tariff  tiian  that  applied  to  sugars  from  any  of  the  contracting  States. 

The  present  final  protocol,  which  will  be  ratified  at  the  same  time  as  the  convention 
concluded  this  day,  will  be  regarded  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  convention  and 
will  have  the  same  force,  value,  and  duration. 

In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  have  drawn  up  the  present 
protocol. 

Done  at  Brussels,  the  5th  March,  1902. 

(Signatures  of  the  plenipotentiaries  follow.) 


ExmBir  < 'Palmer  No.  12." 

Equivalent  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  coUeeted  on  United  Statu  duJIiabU  tugar  importM. 

[From  Foreign  Commerce  and  Ntvlgatlon.] 


Percent. 

1900 73.68 

1901 70.83 

1902 87.54 

1903 97.53 

1904 75.35 

1905 56.66 


Percent. 

1906 61.43 

1907 65.49 

1908 60.36 

1909 60.80 

1910 52.78 


Exhibit  "Palmer  No.  13." 

report  of  the  industrial  commission,  volume  1,  pages  150-151. 
[From  testimony  of  Mr.  James  H.  Pott,  given  In  Washington,  D.  C,  Jane  16, 1809.] 

THE  COST  OP  REFINING  SUGAR. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  opinion  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  refining  sugar? — ^A.  I 
know  in  a  general  way,  altnough  1  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  on  uat  matter.  I 
notice  it  has  been  stated  here  twice  at  least  that  it  varies  from  one-iuJf  to  six^tentlis 
of  a  cent. 
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Q.  Is  Tmr  opininn  siiular  to  that?— A.  Yes;  I  lad  die  genenl  maimgcr  ol  cue  of 
ECiefizkienes  %iire  it  oat  tor  me.    I  sapDoeed  dttt  qneetkiQ  voold  be  asked,  mud  1 

biB  to  pot  it  down  on  paper.    I  vm  have  to  read  it. 
Q.  liaj  I  itfk  TOQ  wlio  gave  voa  this  statement?— A.  Geot^  R.  Bunker,  goiend 
ot  the  XaDonal  Sugar  defining  Co. 


Ceotzihigal  scgais  contain 

sQgar,  aboQU per  cent,.  96 

Impazit>eBL,  aboat. do •  3 

Water,  aboot. do 1 


100 

The  Iqs  in  refining  19  aboat»  oCsqgar do 1 

LeaTing  ct  pare  sugar  a^aiUble do % 

Of  this  we  get  ol — 

*  Gianalbted  and  yellow  sogaiB,  eqoal  to pounds..  92} 

Simp do 2| 

TW  iogar  is  combined  with  an  equal  weight  of  impoiitiea,  making  aboat, 

5 


Taking  raloe  ol  granolated  at  5.375  cents  grass  or  5.0B  cents  net  and  amp  at 
2  centf  per  poond.  we  have  equal  to — 

92}  pound?  granulated,  at  5.06  cents $4. 699 

2}  pounds  sugar  in  saiup,  at  4  cmts 10 

4.799 
348 


4.451 


Expenses  to  be  deducted: 

Brokerage,  about  §  per  c«at )      CU''99 

Govenunent  revenue  tax.  }  per  cent /    " 

Office  expenses,  }  percent 10 


] 


Wag»,  fuel,  bone  black }    .20 

Repairs  and  sundries 

Granulated,  sav 5.08 

Results ! 4.45 

Cost,  say 63 

Q,  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  read  the  statement?— A.  They  take  96  test  centrifu* 
gal  BU^  as  a  basis,  and  they  figure  that  there  is  3  per  cent  impurities  and  1  per  cent 
water  m  that,  taking  100  pounds  as  a  basis.  The  loss  in  refining  is  about  1  per  cent, 
iribich  would  make  the  pure  sugar  obtained  95  per  cent.  By  this  they  figure  for  conven- 
ience that  it  is  equivalent  to  92}  pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  indudiug  the  yeUows; 
figurine  on  a  basis  of  pure  granulated  sugar.  They  figure  that  the  sirup  would  be 
equiviuent  to  2}  pounds  of  sugar  in  the  sirup;  that  is,  combined  with  impuritiesy 
w>^irit»g  about  5  pounds  of  sirup  altogether.  For  the  purpose  of  this  calculation  they 
take  the  sirup  as  worth  2  cents  per  pound;  that  is,  the  su^  in  it  is  worth  4  cents  per 
pomid.  Taking  the  value  of  granulated  sugar,  when  this  was  made  up,  granuwed 
at  5}  would  be  5.375,  or  5.08  net  for  nanulated  sugar,  and  the  sugar  in  the  sirup  at  4 
cents  per  pound,  would  give  92}  pounds  ol  granulated  suggr  at  5.08,  which  equals  4.699; 
2}  pounds  of  su^  in  the  sirup,  at  4  cents  would  be  0.10,  making  4.799.  The  enense 
to  be  deducted  u  brokerage,  etc.,  0.5  per  cent,  the  Government  revenue  tax,  one-tourth 
per  cent  (you  know  there  is  a  special  inteinal-revuiue  tax  on  gross  sales  of  sugar), 
office  expeneea,  one-fourth  per  cent  (all  packages  cost  about  10  cents  per  100,  say  one- 
tenth  ol  a  cent  for  that),  wages,  fuel,  bcme  black,  repairs,  and  sundries,  about  20  cents 
psr  100,  making  the  net  result  4.45,  as  against  5.08  for  the  granulated,  showing  a  diff^^ 
ence  of  0.63  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
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Exhibit  "Palmer  No.  14." 
american  industry  as  affected  by  sugar  refikino  versus  sugar  production 

[Compiled  by  Truman  G.  Palmer.] 

The  difference  in  the  magnitude  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  American  industry  and 
labor  as  between  sugar  refining  and  sugar  production,  is  even  more  marked  than  that 
between  stock  raising  and  slaughtering  stock,  between  fruit  raising  and  canning  fruit, 
or  between  grain  raising  and  milling  the  grain.  As  well  sav  to  Canada,  we  will  be 
satisfied  to  Imve  you  grow  our  grain,  if  we  but  mill  it,  or  proauce  our  stock,  if  we  but 
slaughter  it,  as  to  be  satisfied  to  have  foreign  countries  produce  our  sugar,  if  we  but 
refine  it.  As  well  allow  foreign  countries  to  provide  us  with  imported  confectionery, 
if  only  we  be  allowed  to  put  it  up  in  fancy  gilt  boxes,  as  to  provide  us  with  foreign  raw 
BU^r  to  be  refined. 

The  difference  in  results  accruing  to  American  industry  by  refining  and  by  produc- 
tion is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

Amount  of  sugar  refined  in  the  United  States  in  1910, 
[Not  incIadJng  13,648  tons  by  Hawaiian  cane  foctories  and  8lft  tons  by  foreiipi  reflnen.] 


By  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

By  Independent  refiners 

By  beet  sugar  foctories 


Long  tons. 


1,383,386 

1,428,059 

457,000 


Short  tons. 


1,549,302 

1,599,426 

511,840 


Amount  accruing  to  American  industry  in  1910, 

Through  refining  1,549,392  tons  at  $6.48  per  ton  (American  Sugar  Refining 

Co.) 110, 040,060 

Through  refining  1,599,426  tons  at  $6.48  per  ton  (Independents) : 10, 364, 280 

Total  from  refining  3,148,818  tons  of  imported  raw  sugar 20, 404, 340 

Through  producing  511,840  tons  of  sugar  from  American-grown  beets,  at 
3.75  cents  per  pound,  or  $75  per  ton 38, 388, 000 

If  all  were  imported ^  or  if  all  were  home  produced. 

Total  to  American  industry  by  refining  3,660,658  tons  of  imported  raw 
sugar ' $22,842,505 

Total  to  American  industry  by  producing  3,660,658  tons  of  sugar  from 
American-grown  beets 274, 547, 850 

BASIS  OF  ABOVK  CAlCULATIOir. 

On  quantity  of  sugar  refined  and  consumed:  Willett  &  Gray  of  January  5,  1911, 
p.  2. 

On  cost  of  producing  beet  sugar:  Witnesses  appearing  before  the  Hardwick  com* 
mittee,  averaged  at  3.75  cents  per  pound. 

On  cost  of  refining  sugar:  In  nis  testimony  before  Uie  Industrial  Oommiflsion, 
June  19,  1899  (p.  150),  Mr.  James  H.  Post,  president  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  submitted  a  statement  concerning  the  cost  of  refining  sugar.  Mr.  Post  figures 
the  cost  of  refining  96°  raw  sugar  at  63  cents  per  100  pounds,  including  the  1o6b  of  fofur 
pounds  of  impurities  and  water,  loss  of  one  pound  of  sugar  in  the  process,  and  the 
partial  loss  of  2\  more  pounds  going  into  sirup.  Tliese  losses  contrioute  nothing  to 
American  industry.  Tne  expenses  in  refining,  which  accrue  to  American  industry, 
as  given  by  Mr  Post,  are  as  follows:  Wages,  fuel,  boneblack,  bags  and  banels,  repairs, 
sundries,  office  expenses,  and  brokerage,  amounting  to  32.4  cents  per  100  pounds, 
or  $6.48  per  short  ton.  Confirmation  of  these  figures  was  furnished  in  1907  by  Mr. 
Charles  Lyle,  chairman  of  Messrs.  Abram  Lyle  &  Sons  (Ltd.),  sugar  refiners,  of  21 
Mincing  Lane,  London,  and  West  Ham,  England,  in  the  report  of  die  British  Tariff 
Conmiission,  volume  7,  sugar  and  confectionery,  paragraphs  117  and  120,  where  he 
gives  £1  10s.  per  long  ton,  equal  to  32.5  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  $6.50  per  short  ton. 
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Lt4f  wtb:  ^Use  kas  <to  die  UnitiBd  Kiagdom  by  mBOA  of  loug  ll»eir 
iDii0toT)c:aabevBc^oBMi  byoonaderaigdiBittfaieoQtftof  i«finiBseqeM'Mdboot£l  KIb. 
|ier  tcou  liacHt  ail  of  winch  (indeed  all  of  it  if  ve  ezoepi  tbe  ontt  of  iwr  jale  wliirli 

r^amee  fitim  India  aad  timber  for  packages)  is  fipent  in  tiiifi  cOTintrr.  We  are  tbere- 
.ore  loBbig  is  roosMl  fipnree  £L,d0ll,O0O  per  ammm.  «  «  «  Of  1^DaBMMiiit30to25 
l«er  cent  ifi  icr  labor  aaid  anofber  15  per  cent  muft  be  set  dowa  lor  ooafe.  Jute  k  aiao 
a  lai^  xxm  in  tiie  item  of  refinic^.  Our  local  laxatian  is  a  Terr  faeaTj  item,  we  in 
Wfsft  Ham  paying  10s.  in  the  pkmumI,  and  this  on  a  very  high  asenoiezLt  hi  macMnery, 
is. 


EZHXBXT  "Faimbm,  Xo.  Id/' 


FSSB  8CGJLB. 


The  vedtigatcBs  of  a  m<nn»Dent  to  reduce  the  United  Surfee  dmaes  on  imporbed 
flogar  make  tib.e  enoneons  claim  that  free  sugar  Toold  save  ibe  American  pe(^4e 
$190,00(1,000  a  year. 

1^  f oUoiring  table  shcv^  to  idkat  extent  the  Amesican  people  would  be  directJy 
affected  by  iree  siuiar,  but  does  not  take  into  canadefatkin  ti]^  Iobb  by  reason  of  ruining 
1^  home  beet  ana  cane  sugar  industrieB. 

l%e  ^UTBE!  fibow  the  aveia^  wbolesale  pxioee  of  Londosi  and  Hambuig  lor  tbe 
calendar  yesr  1910^  ae  quoted  m  O.  Oramikow's  Weeklr  Lusdon  Price  Ouxrent. 

Tbe  Haiid>uxg  quotaticmfi  are  exportprices,  wbile  tLe  Ix^ndon  quotations  are  icv 
doDiestic  consumption  and  include  like  United  Kiug^dom  import  duty  of  39.3  cents  pfr 
160  poundfi.  London  export  price?  are  the  domestic  price,  less  tbe  duty,  which  naa 
been  deducted. 

ICew  York  quotodonE  are  the  quotatioDF  for  standard  hard  granulated  sugar  and  are 
20  centii  per  100  pounds  above  tbe  qootatioDfi  for  soft  granulated. 

"Tate's  cubee,"  Lyle's  |7anulated  No.  1,"  and  ''Foreign  cubes''  are  the  only  sogara 
quoted  which  correspond  in  excellence  with  United  States  fltandard  sranulaied^  and 
bence  are  tiie  only  sugars  which  can  be  used  as  a  baas  of  companson  between  foreign 
and  American  prices. 

**YeQow  crvstate^'  are  a  high-giade  unrefined  fiogar,  and  these  sugam  and  "First- 
marib> "  would  not  find  a  mai^et  on  American  tabl^.. 


J 

I 

1 

Cost,in- 
(duding 

Less 

Piflar-    ' 
enoe 
bervroan 

IMttmvDt^ 

Net  difler- 
enopafio- 
deducoing 

dutv  (rf 

S51,771.1« 

foUerted 

uu  I  nited 

States  1910 

,   unportA- 

1 

TarciCD 

frp.iBtit 

IniMjd 

New      1 

on  rniipd 

prices;  of 

andin- 

Hjxxpdam 

York 

Ditler- 

States  1»10 

sofrar 

sarvwe 

dutv  of 

pritie  of 

^nce  i»er 

caDsasD.'p' 
tion  of 

perlOb 

oil2 

3».3  cents  !f4.M72  and  lon^  Um. 

pounds. 

0Bnt&,  to 

)ier  KNi 

fareifni 

3J82,838 

New 
York. 

}Knznds. 

prn*|ier 

lOD 

tons. 

poimd&. 

UOBS. 

Tate'5  calies: 

1 

No.  1.  LandaxL. , 

v4.  OVt 

»4  714 

S4.321 

SC651 

S14.58  »47.Hf>5,2% 

'S3.905.Wi6 

Nf)  2,  Ixmdon 

4.44t^ 

4.»6^ 

4.17f. 

.787 

17.  Ki 

5K.fiU0.443 

6.e».301 

L>yle  5  pranulatBd: 

Xo.  l.lrfmdaD. 

4.!Sih 

4.S5h 

S.VKi 

1.007 

22.  So 

74.030.251 

22,250,199 

4.028 

4.148 

3.790 

1.222 

27.37 

K9.854.0i:^ 

3N.082.8n 

TeUow  cTTStals.  London 

a,  821 

3  Wl 

o.  D#^ 

1.434 

31.  ft* 

i  1  ^4  •  tj«}l«  •  nHL 

52.921.750 

Foreim  cubes,  ELamhuzfr . . . 

3.687 

.•i.807 

3  w: 

1. 16.-. 

2li.W 

8r..6ol.K5l' 

3:1. 880.  Tie 

"FiDn-inflciEs."Hambni|;  .. 

3.22S 

3.343 

3  343 

i.ex* 

1 

%.4K 

1 

l«4.761.r.7^ 

67.990.419 

'  DJUerenee  fm  United  States  1910  canfinin]>uan  was  leas  than  tiie  amount  of  duty  oollei'l^d  by  S3iNiri.99r>. 
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Wholesale  prices  of  sugar  in  London  and  Hamburg^  weddy^  for  IBlO-^AUo  London 
wxrity  of  Hamtnirg  prices  of  ^* FirstMarks"  and  ^foreign  cubes,* ^  obtained  by  adding 
United  Kingdom  duty  of  Is,  lOd,^  Sfd,  freight,  insurance,  and  bank  eommisswn. 

[Compiled  by  Truman  G.  Palmer,  from  C.  CzamikDw's  Weekly  Price  Curreat.] 


Jan.  6... 

13... 

20... 

27... 
Feb.  3.. 

10.. 

17.. 

24.. 
Mar.  3.. 

10.. 

17.. 

24.. 

31.. 
Apr.  7.. 

14.. 

21... 

28.. 
May  5... 
-     12.., 

19... 

26.. 
June  2... 
9... 

16... 

23... 

30... 
July    7... 

14.. 

21... 

28.. 
Aug.  4.,, 

11... 

18... 

26.. 
Sept.   1.. 
8.. 

15.. 

22.. 

29.. 
6.. 

13.. 

20.. 

27.. 
Nov.  3.. 

10.. 

17.. 

24.. 

Dec.    1... 

8... 

15... 

22... 

29... 


Oct. 


Year. 


1910. 


Tate's  cubes. 


No.  1. 


21 
21 

21    6 
21    6 


d. 


21 
21 
21 
22 


6 
6 
9 
3 


22  9 

23  3 
23  3 
23  3 
23  41 
23  4; 
23  1 
22  10 

22  10 

23  1 
23  3 
23  3 
23  6 
23  3 
23  0 
22  9 
22  9 
22  9 
22  9 
22  9 
22  9 
22  9 

22  9 

23  0 
23  0 
23  0 
22  6 
22  6 
22  0 
21  6 
21  0 
20  0 
19  6 


19 
18 
17 
17 


0 
6 
9 
9 


17  9 

17  9 

17  6 

17  6 

17  6 

17  6 

17  3 


Averages  ins.  and  d.(112u)..l  21  5.3 
Averages  In  United  States 

currency  (112  u) 1  $5wl4^ 

Averages  in  United  States 

currency  (100  u) I  $4,594 


No.  2. 


t.  d. 

20  3 

20  9 

20  7^ 

20  6 

20  6 

20  6 

20  9 

21  3 

21  9 

22  3 
22  3 


22 
22 
22 


3 


22    I1 

21  10 

22  1< 


22 
22 


41 


22  6 

22  9 

22  6 

22  3 

22  0 

22  0 

22  0 

22  0 

22  0 

22  0 

22  3 

22  3 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 


22 
22 


0 
0 


21  6 

21  0 

20  6 

19  6 

10  0 

18  6 

18  0 

17  3 


17 
17 
17 
17 


3 
3 
3 
0 


17  0 

17  0 

17  0 

16  9 


20  9.1 
t4.982 
$4,448 


Lyle's  granu- 
lated. 


No.  1. 


?i 


19  9.3 
t4.746 
t4.238 


No.  2. 


YeUow 
csrys- 
tals. 


Foreign  cubes. 


F.  0.  b. 
Ham- 
burg, 


19    0 
19    H 


19    7i 
19    9 


19  71 
19  4i 
19    3 


19  4i 

19  4| 

19  6 

19  7i 

19  6 

19  6 

19  6 


18  9.3  ,  17    10     17  2.5 
S4.506     $4.28    .  $4.13 
$4,023  !  $3,821     $3,687 


Laid 
down 
in  Lon- 
don, in- 
cluding 
duty, 
insur- 
ance, 
bank 
com- 
mis- 
sion. 


«.  d. 

19  1 

19  4 

19  2 

19  3 

19  3 


19 
19 


2 


20  3 
20  W 
20    9 

20  10 

21  0 
21  V 
21    3 

20  10 

21  0: 
21  0 
21  4 
21  7 
21    6 


21 
21 
21 


I 


21    1 
21    1 


21 
21 


4 
44 


21    0 
21    3 


21 
21 


4 

4 


21  7 
21  7 
21  10 
21    5 


21 
20 


1 
1 


20  0 

19  1 

17  10 

17  4 

16  10 

16  8 

16  7 

15  7\ 

16  r 

16  7 

15  7 

16  7 
15  6 
15  4 
15  4 


19      7 

$4.70 

$4,196 


(( 


First  Harks.' 


F.o.b. 
Ham- 
burg. 


16  10 
16  & 
16  » 
16   » 

16  11; 
16  8 
16  » 
16  10 

16  11 

17  3 
17  5i 
17  3 
16  6 
16  3 
15  6 
14  6} 
13  9 
12  3| 
12  0 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


21 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2\ 

Ij 


10  n\ 

11  0 


15.05 

$3.61 

$3,223 


Laid 
down 
tn  Lon- 
don, in- 
cluding 
duty, 

ifnoir. 

bank 
ocun- 
mi»- 
sion. 


L3 


17  5.5 
$4.10 
$3.74 
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Exhibit  "Palmbh,  No.  16." 

COST  OF  PROTSCTINO  UNITBD  STATES  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  AND  APPORTIONMENT  OP 

BENEFITS. 

[Compiled  by  Truman  G.  Palmer,  from  auotatioiis  by  Willett  &  Gray,  New  York,  and 

C.  Czarinkow,  London.] 

Calendar  year  1910. 

BASIS. 

1910  average  New  York  price,  standard  granulated. .  .per  100  pounds. .  $4. 972 

1910  average  London  price,  Lyle's  granulated  No.  1 do $4. 238 

New  York  price  above  London  price do $.  734 

MaTJmuTn  United  Kingdom  duty  ( Is.  lOd .  per  hundred weifi^t) ...  do $.  393 

Freight:  London  to  New  York,  9  cents;  insurance  and  bank  commis- 
sion, 3  cents per  100  pouiids. .  1. 12 

United  Kingdom  export  ^ce  is  United  Kingdom  wholende  price 
(^.238)    Tem  t United    kingdom    import    duty   oi    39.3    cents, 

or per  100  pounds . .  |3. 846 

To  United  Elngdom  export  price  of  $3,845  add  12  cents  for  freight, 
insurance,  and  bank  commission,  making  price  laid  down  in  New 

York per  100  pounds. .  $3,965 

Total  chaigeable  to  United  States  tariff,  $4,972,  less  $3,965,  or. .  .do. ...  $1. 007 

$1,007  per  100  pounds  equals per  long  ton. .  $22. 55 

Total  United  States  consumption  in  1910 long  tons. .  3, 282, 938 

3,282,938  tons  at  $22.55  equats $74,030,251 

Suffor  dutiet  eoUeeted,  Jueal  year  1910. 

Dutiable  sugar  imports,  fiscal  year  1910 pounds. .  3, 912, 567, 785 

Equal  to long  tons..  1,746,667 

Total  duty  collected,  fiscal  year  1910 $52,810,995 

Duty  collected,  per  long  ton,  $30.23,  or per  100  pounds. .  $1. 349 

EttinuUed  duties  for  eaiewkr  year  1910,  , 

Dutiable  sugar  imports,  calendar  year  1910 long  tons. .  1, 712, 575 

Estimated  duty  coUected,  calendar  year  1910,  at  ^.23  per  ton $51,771,142 


Deduct  from $74,030,251 

Estimated  amount  of  duty  collected  on  1,712,575  tons $51,771,142 

Leaving  chargeable  to  protection $22, 259, 109 

Applieation  o/proUetion  on  refined  tugar, 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  1,383,386  tons  at  7}  cents  per  100  or 

$1.68  per  tcm $2,324,068 

Independent  refining  companies,  1,428,059  tons  at  7}  cents  per  100  or 

$1.68  per  ton - 2,399,139 

Beet-sugar  companies,  457,000  tons  at  7}  cents  per  100  or  $1.68  per  ton.  767, 760 

Sbiwaiian  cane  factories,  13,648  tons  at  7icent9  per  100 or $1.68 per  ton.  22,928 

Total  diaigeable  to  refining 5, 513, 915 

From  $22,250,109,  deduct  $5,513,915,  leaving  as  chaigeable  to  raw- 
sugar  production 16, 745, 194 

Dividing  $16,745,194  by  total  domestic  and  insular  productioQ  di  1,637,780  tons, 
gives  $10,224  per  ton,  or  45.6  cents  per  100  pounds. 
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Application  ofproieeliom  am  ^ommtic  and  insiUar  production  of  raw  sugar. 


Domestic  sugar  (at 
$10,224  per  toQ). 


I      Tods. 


Valae. 


Domestic  beet 457, 000 

Louisiaiia  and  Texas  cane 333,006 

Molasses  sugar 9,200 

Maple  sugar j  6,000 

Total  domestic ;  80S,306 

..      I 

■      ■                      '                 ■»  ■    ■        ■  ■■  ■  ,..,...     I, 


$4,672,368 

8,404,653 

94,000 

61,344 


8,282,435 


Hawaii 

Porto  Rico. 
Philippines. 


Total  insular. 


Insular  sugar  (at 
$10,224  per  ton). 


Value. 


$4,604,124 

2,829,880 

988,281 


8,513,235 


Summary, 

Seaboard  refiners $4, 723, 227 

Domestic  production: 

Beet,  refined $767, 760 

Beet,  raw 4, 672, 368 

Louisiana  and  Texas 3, 404, 663 

Molasses 94,060 

Maple 61,344 


Insular  production: 

Hawaii,  refined 22,928 

Hawaii,  raw 4, 694, 124 

Porto  Rico 2,829,880 

Philippines 988,231 


9, 000, 185 


8, 535, 163 


Total  of  all 22,258,575 


FINAL  ANALYSIS. 

The  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  81.6  pounds  per 
capita  per  annum.  Of  this  amount  53.7  pounds,  or  two-thirds,  is  purchMed  by  the 
consumer,  while  the  other  third  enters  into  manufactures  of  other  products,  the  retail 
prices  of  which  would  not  be  reduced  if  sugar  were  on  the  free  list. 

Taking  the  above-mentioned  fact  into  consideration,  the  ultimate  consumer  in  the 
United  States  pays  but  two-thirds  of  the  $74,030,251'excea8  price  of  sugar  caused  by 
reason  of  the  import  duty  on  that  product,  or  $49,353,501  per  annum.  By  abolishing 
the  duty  on  sugar  the  Federal  Treasury  would  lose  $51,771,142  in  customs  revenues, 
which  amoui^t  the  ultimate  consumer  would  be  compelled  to  make  up  in  increasea 
duties  on  other  products  or  through  some  other  form  of  taxation. 

Hence,  in  the  final  analysis,  to  save  $49,353,501  in  the  cost  of  his  sugar,  it  would 
cost  the  ultimate  consumer  $51,771,142  in  loss  of  revenue,  or  a  net  loss  of  $2,417,641 
a  year,  besides  ruining  our  domestic  and  insular  su^  industries,  in  which  several 
hundred  million  dollars  have  been  invested,  and  instead  of  turning  $291,590,000 
a  year  into  the  pockets  of  American  farmers  and  American  laborers  to  produce  Uiis 
necessary  article  of  diet,  which  we  are  perfectly  capable  of  producing  at  home,  send 
that  vast  amount  of  money  to  foreign  countries  to  enrich  their  farmers  and  laborers 
and  capitalists.    To  pay  $2,500,000  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  depleting  our  national 
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reeources  nearly  $300,000,000  a  year  surely  would  be  a  most  astoniahing  object  leason 
in  national  economy. 

^fPrioes  were  copied  from  Willett  &  Gray's  Statisticab.] 


Jan.    6. 

13. 

20. 

27. 
FebL    3. 

10. 

17. 

24. 

3. 

10. 

17. 

23. 

31. 

7. 

14. 

21. 

28. 
May     5. 

12. 

19. 


liar. 


Apr. 


June  2. 
9. 

16. 

23. 

30. 
July    7. 

14. 

21. 

28. 
Aag.    4. 

11. 

18. 

25. 
Sept    1. 

8. 

15. 

22. 

29. 

6. 

13. 

20. 

27. 
NoF.    3. 

10. 

17. 

23. 

1. 

8. 

15. 

22. 


Oct. 


1910. 


Granalated 
(net  cash). 


4.80 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
&00 
5.10 
5.20 
5.20 
5.20 
5.10 
5.10 
5.05 
5.10 
5.10 
5.10 
5.20 
5l20 
5.20 
4.95 
5.10 
5.10 
5.10 
5.00 
5.06 
5.06 
5.10 
5.10 
5.05 
5.10 
5.10 
5.20 
5.20 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4. 95 
4.85 
4.75 
4.70 
4.55 
4.55 
4.55 
4.55 
4.55 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 


First  marks 
German 

granulated,- 

New  York, .. 

duty  paid, 
without    , 
bounty 

(net  cash). , 


5.22 
5.32 
5.26 
5.30 
5.33 
5.33 
5.38 
&50 
5.61 
5.61 
5.63 
5.63 
5.60 
5.70 
5.62 
5.68 
5.69 
5.72 
5.76 
5.77 
5.80 
6.72 
5.72 
5.63 
6.72 
&60 
5.72 
69 
TO 
72 
72 
77 
.84 
.81 
63 
61 
44 
22 
06 
4.72 
4.64 
4.56 
4.44 
4.47 
4.46 
4.46 
4.46 
4.47 
4.44 
4.44 
4.40 
4.42 


5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 


First  marks  (Ger- 
man granulated 
as  basis. 


Differ- 
ence. 


I    — 


-0.42 

-  .42 

-  .36 

-  .40 

-  .43 

-  .43 

-  .48 

-  .50 

-  .61 

-  .41 

-  .43 

-  .43 

-  .50 

-  .60 

-  .67 

-  .58 

-  .59 

-  .62 

-  .56 

-  .67 
60 

-  .77 
-.62 

-  .53 

-  .62 

-  .89 

-  .67 

-  .64 

-  .60 

-  .62 

-  .67 

-  .67 

-  .74 

-  .61 

-  .43 

-  .61 

-  .44 

-  .22 

-  .06 
+  .23 
+  .21 

'     +  .19 

:  +  .26 
+  .08 
+  .00 
+  .09 

;   +  .09 

+  .06 
+  .31 
+  .31 
+  .35 
+  .33 


ATerage. 


-0.40 


>  -  .46 


-  .474 


-  .585 


-  .5876 


1.* 


-  .646 


,  —  .6325 


,  —  .6726 


.36 


+  .2226 


1 


+  .0876 


+  .276 


4.966 


5.314       -  .348 
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Granulated 
(net  cash). 

First  marks 

German 
granulE^ed, 
New  York, 
duty  paid, 
without 
bounty 
(net  cash). 

First  marks  Cier- 

man  granulated 

as  basis. 

Differ- 
enoe. 

Average. 

1900. 
Jan.     7 

4.45 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.30 
4.40 
4.45 
4.55 
4.70 
4.70 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.90 
4.90 
4.75 
4.70 
4.80 
4.80 
4.60 
4.70 
4.75 
4.70 
4.70 
4.70 
4.70 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
5.00 
4.85 
4.85 
4.85 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.05 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.80 
4.80 

4.73 
4.72 
4.74 
4.77 
4.74 
4.74 
4.77 
4.77 
4.77 
4.78 
4.80 
4.76 
4.73 
4.72 
4.81 
4.78 
4.73 
4.70 
4.78 
4.78 
4.83 
4.84 
4.83 
4.80 
4.83 
4.80 
4.78 
4.80 
4.78 
4.84 
4.90 
4.97 
5.03 
5.01 
5.03 
5.05 
5.05 
5.03 
5.03 
4.07 
5.05 
4.80 
4.07 
4.03 
6.05 
5.14 
5.16 
5.23 
5.16 
5.12 
5.12 
5.16 

-  .28 

-  .22 

-  .24 

-  .27 

-  .24 

-  .24 

-  .47 

-  .37 

-  .32 

-  .23 

-  .10 

-  .06 
+  .07 
+  .08 

-  .01 
+  .02 
+  .17 
+  .20 
~  .03 

-  .08 

-  .03 

-  .04 

-  .23 

-  .10 

-  .08 

-  .10 

-  .08 

-  .10 

-  .08 

-  .04 

-  .10 

-  .17 

-  .23 

-  .11 

-  .13 

-  .16 

-  .05 

-  .18 

-  .18 

-  .12 

-  .15 
+  .01 

-  .07 
+  .02 

-  .05 

-  .14 

-  .16 

-  .23 

-  ,16 

-  .12 

-  .32 

-  .86 

14 

21 

—  .2525 

28 

Feb.    4 

—  .33 

10 

18 

25 

Mar.    4 

11 

18 

—  .1775 

25 

Anr.    1 

15 

+  .066 

22 

29 

Mav     6 

13 

20 

+  .016 

27 

June    3 

17 

'  —  .1125 

July     1 

15 

-  .08 

20 

12 

V    «  g-rfiiT 

— _.i6a6 

26 

Sept.    2 

0 

16 

23 

:-:.i38 

Oct.     7 

21 

—  .08Sk> 

Nov.    4 

18 

—  .0835 

Dec.    2 

16 

-  .238 

23 

30 

Averages 

4.762 

4.890 

-  .128 
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Exhibit  ''Pauiss  No.  17." 

Diftrtnot  in  tckoiefoie  and  retail  priuM  of  sugar  (omis  per  pomnd)  m  the  Uniiai  Si 

1890  to  1907. 

[ConqrflBd  by  Traman  O.  Falaiar.] 


Avenge 
New  York 


New  York 
price  of  9(1* 


piioeor 

standard 

gTMialated 


Aveni^ 
New  York     Averaee 

Ci^aad  ,    Unttad    i 

Bnwklyn  .  States  re-  i 
retail  price '  taO  price  of 

of  grano-  '  granulated 
lated      i     sugar,* 


I 


I 


New  York 
raw  and 
v^ned. 


Hew  Yotk  I  ^1T£J 

and  New  '»n«>^»tti* 
York  retail 


vm. 
lan. 

18B2. 

las. 

18M. 
UK. 
UK. 

vm. 

18B8. 
1899. 
1900. 
1001. 
1902. 
1908. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


& 
3. 

a 
a 

3. 
3. 

9L 
X 
4. 
1 
4. 
4. 
3 
3 
3. 
4. 
3 
3. 


47  . 
92 
32  . 
60 
24 

23: 

OB' 
56 
24 
42  ' 
57  . 
OS  I 

72 
97  • 

28 
60 
76 

1- 


6.27 
4.65 
4.35 
4.S4 
4.12 
4.12 
4.53 
4.50 
4.97 
4.92 
5.32 
5.05 
4.46 
4.64 
4  77 
5.36 
452 
4.65 


7.04 
5.56 
5.07 
5.49 
4.95 
4.85 
5.06 
5.09 
5.72 
5.80 
&01 
5.95 
5.71 
5.60 
5.68 
5.67 
5.31 
5.51 


6.75 
5.85 
5.47 
5.78 
5.34 
5.2S 
5.50 
5.45 
5.77 
5.79 
5.97 
5.86 
5  47 
5  47 
5.80 
5.92 
5.59 
5.67 


a70  ; 

.73  ' 

1.03  ; 

1.15  I 

.88  ' 

.89  • 

.91  , 

'^  . 

.73  ' 

.50  r 

.75  \ 

1.00  , 
.92 

.92  • 

.80  . 

.96  ' 
.83 


a77 
.91 
.72 

.S3    . 
.73    I 


rstaff. 


.75 

•  So     I 

.69    I 

•«    ' 
1.25    I 

.96    » 

.91    ! 

■  41 

.79 

.86 


3.91 


4.99 


5.56 


5.70 


863 


a4B 

1.U 
94 

I.  a 

.97 
.9» 

.89 


1.01 
.O 

1.0B 
.66 

L07 

1.02 


786  I 


1  United  States  Statisticsl  Abstract,  1909»  p.  568. 

*  noO-lOOS,  Eighteentb  Annoal  Report  CommJssianer  of  Labor,  p.  826;  1904,  BnUettn  N«.  50.  Boreau  of 
Labor,  p.  282;  1905-6,  BoOstin  No.  71,  Burean  of  Labor,  p.  306;  1906-7.  Bulletin  No.  77,  Boreaa  of  Labor, 
p.  310. 

*  BolietiB  No.  77,  p.  290. 

NoTB.>-TliB  avenge  United  States  retail  price  of  sugar  is  derived  (ram  tbe  monthly  reports  of  retail 
nefchants  located  In  33  States  reporting  to  ttie  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  Includes  thoea  reporting  tttaa  Hem 
Toric  and  Brooklyn.    The  Bureau  of  Labor  has  not  published  retail  prices  since  1907. 


Exhibit  ''Palmbr  No.  18.*' 


AYBKAOB  RBTAIL  PHICE  OF  SUGAR  IN  THE  UNITBD  STATES,  BY  STATES,  FOR  10  YRARS, 

1890  TO  1899. 

Compiled  by  Traman  O.  Palmer,  from  Eighth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Oommlasloner  of  Labor,  1903,  pp. 

820-830.] 

In  making  thisTcompilation  I  have  omitted  the  quotations  on  lump,  pulverised, 
"coffee  A,"  and  *' coffee  C/'  using  only  quotations  for  granulated,  whidi  makes  the 
result  differ  sli^tly  from  the  result  derived  from  Bulletin  No.  77  of  the  Bureau  <^ 
Labor. 

The  following  figures  for  the  various  States,  showing  the  avenge  cost  of  sugar  in 
those  States  for  a  period  of  10  years  (1890-1899)  are  derived  by  a^ing  tJl  the  quota- 
tions ^diered  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  from  various  cities  'and  towns  in  each  State 
and  dividing  the  total  bv  the  number  of  quotations. 

The  average  New  York  wholesale  price  of  sugar  during  this  period  was  4.727  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  average  retail  price  in  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  these 
nrares,  was  5.093  cents  per  pound,  the  difference  between  the  average  New  York 
wKolefiile  price  and  the  average  retail  price  being  0.966  cents  per  pound,  which 
was  what  was  charged  for  freight  and  distribution. 

The  following  list  shows  that  the  charge  for  distribution  in  Maine  was  greater  bv 
72}  cents  per  100  pounds  than  it  was  in  New  Hampshire;  that  the  people  of  New  YorK 
City  paid  within  2.2  cents  per  100  pounds  as  much  for  sugar  as  did  the  people  of 
Cliicago,  located  1,000  miles  from  the  nearest  refinerv,  while  New  York  City  is  the 
greatest  refining  center  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.    The  people  ol  yhay- 
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land,  Virginia,  Rhode  Island,  and  Kansas  paid  a  leas  price  per  pound  for  their  sugar 
than  did  tne  people  in  New  York  City,  where  no  railway  freignt  charges  were  involved, 
while  the  people  of  Kentuclp^,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Maine,  District  of  Columbia| 
Chicago,  Georgia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Khode  Island,  and  Kansas,  paid  less  per  pouna 
lor  their  su^  than  did  the  people  of  Boston,  where  refineries  are  located. 

The  people  of  Kansas,  with  "freight  rates  of  32  to  40  cents  a  hundred  from  the  nearest 
refineries,  paid  15.8  cents  per  100  less  for  their  sugar  than  did  the  people  of  New  York 
City,  21.8  cents  less  than  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  and  46  cents  per  100  less  than 
did  the  people  of  Boston. 

These  figures  would  seem  to  show  that  su^  in  the  United  States  is  not  generally 
sold  at  retail  at  the  New  York  wholesale  pnce  plus  the  freight,  plus  an  irreducible 
viargin. 


Cents  per  pound. 
States  arranged  geographically: 

Maine 5.50 

New  Hampshire 6.221 

1     Boston 5.71 

;     Massachusetts,  not  including 

Boston 5.95 

Connecticut 5. 741 

Rhode  Island 5.38} 

:     NewYorkCity 5.40iV 

New  York  State,  not  includ- 
ing New  York  City 5.70 

New  Jersey 5.85 

;     Philadelphia 5.46,»ff 

Pennsylvania,  not  including 

Philadelphia 5.82 

Delaware 5.70 

•      Maryland 5.40]^ 

District  of  Columbia 5. 44  iV 

Virginia 5. 38  A 

West  Virginia 6.08 

North  Carolina 5.89 

South  Carolina 6.56/^^ 

Georgia 5. 41 

Ohio 5.75A 

Indiana 6.30 

Chica^ 5. 43 

Illinois,  not   including  Chi- 
cago  5.84jV 

Michigan 5.58} 

Wisconsin 5. 54} 

Minnesota 6.06t«V 

Iowa 5. 94i2^ 

Missouri 5. 85i^jy 

Kansas 5.25 

Kentucky 5. 65 

Tennessee 5. 72^^ 

Alabama 5. 84 

Louisiana 6.09 

Texas 6.49 

Colorado 6.32 

Washington 5. 94 

California 6. 11 


Cents  per  pound. 
States  arranged  according  to  price 
paid  for  sugar: 

South  Carolina 6. 56A 

Texas 6.49 

Colorado 6. 32 

Indiana .- 6. 30 

New  Hampshire 6. 22J^ 

California 6. 11 

Minnesota 6. 09^^^ 

Louisiana 6. 09 

West  Virginia 6. 08 

Massachusetts,  not  including 

Boston 5. 95|<^ 

Iowa 5.94X 

Washington 5. 94 

North  Carolina 5. 89 

Missouri 5. 85  A 

New  Jersey 5. 85 

Illinois,   not  including  Chi- 
cago  5. 84  A 

Alabama 5. 84 

Pennsylvania,  not  including 

Philadelphia 5.82 

Ohio 5.75A 

Connecticut 5. 74J^ 

Tennessee 5. 72^ 

Boston 5.71 

New  York  State,  not  includ- 
ing New  York  aty 5. 70 

Delaware 5. 70 

Kentucky 5. 65 

Michigan 5.58)^ 

Wisconsin 5. 54J4 

Maine 5. 50 

Philadelphia 5.46^^ 

District  of  Columbia 5. 44^ 

Chicago 5,43 

Georgia 5.41 

NewYorkCity 5.40^ 

Maryland 5.40i^ 

Virginia 5.38A 

Rhode  Island 5.38>| 

Kansas 5. 25 

Cities — 

Boston 5.71 

New  York  City 5. 401^^, 

Philadelphia 5. 46^" 

Chicago 5. 43 


Special  CJommtttee  on  the  Investigation 
OF  THE  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  Others, 

House  op  Representatives, 

Tuesday^  August  i,  1911. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

TESTDEONT  OF  MS.  TBTTMAH  G.  PALMES— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order,  and  we  will  re- 
sume the  hearing. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Palmer,  have  you  any  other  tables  which  you 
iv^ish  to  submit? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  When  you  adjourned  last  night  I  had 
just  submitted  a  table  on  the  cost  of  distribution,  which  showed  the 
cost  per  pound  as  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
for  the  years  1890  to  1907.  In  the  table  I  have  here  I  have  carried 
that  out  to  show  what  the  total  cost  of  distribution  is  to  the  people 
on. the  sugar  consumed. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  another  table! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No.  17? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  the  stenograx>her  told  me  the  next  one  should 
be  No.  19.  This  table  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  is  gen- 
erally understood  there  is  no  profit  in  handling  sugar.  The  cost 
of  distribution  of  sugar  in  1907  was  $68,382,480.  That  included 
freight,  jobbers,  and  retailers. 

Mr.  Madison.  Where  do  you  get  those  figures? 

Mr.  Palmer.  From  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  The  average  for  the 
period  of  1890  to  1907  was  $46,664,999  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  article  is  that? 

'tSr.  Palmer.  In  1890  it  was  8  per  cent;  in  1891  it  was  26  per 
cent;  in  1892  it  was  26  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  percentage 
jumped  up  as  the  price  went  down. 

The  Chairman,   i  es ;  naturally. 

Mr.  Madison.  During  the  time  of  the  sugar  war? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No ;  it  was  in  1890,  when  we  had  free  sugar. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  it  was  also  during  the  time  of  the  sugar  war. 
At  that  time  the  contest  was  going  on  at  the  Philadelphia  refinery? 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  the  average  for  that  period  was  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  comparison  of  that  cost  of 
distribution  with  other  standard  articles? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.    I  have  tea  and  coffee  here. 
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The  Chairman.  In  a  subsequent  table? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 
(Table  No.  19  is  as  follows:) 


Exhibit  "Palmer  No.  19." 
Cost  of  distributing  sugar  in  the  United  States. 

[Compiled  by  Truman  G.  Palmer  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  WUlett  &  Gray'i 

Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal.] 


1890. 
1891. 
1893. 
1893, 
1894, 
1895. 
1896. 
1807. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
190S. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


Yean. 

Total  con- 
sumption.! 

Long  tons, 
1,122,731 

1,872,400 

1,853,370 



1.905,862 

2,012,714 

1,949,744 

1,940,066 

2,070,978 

2,002,902 

2,078,006 

2,210,847 

2,372,316 

2,566,108 

2,549,643 

2,767,162 

2,632,216 

2,864,013 

2,993,979 

Total 

40,174,079 

Avorage 

2,231,893 

New 
York 
whole- 
sale price, 
per  100 
pounds.! 


16.27 
4.65 
4.35 
4.64 
4.12 
4.12 
4.53 
4.50 
497 
4.92 
5.32 
5.05 
4.46 
4.64 
4.77 
5.26 
4.52 
4.65 


4.77 


United 

States 

retail 

price, 

per  100 

pounds.* 


16.75 
5.85 


5. 
6. 

5. 
5. 


47 
78 
34 
23 
5.50 
5.45 
5.77 
5.79 
5.97 
5.86 
5.47 
5.47 
5.80 
5.92 
5.50 
5.67 


Differ- 
ence be- 
tween 
New 
York 
whole- 
sale and 
United 
States 
iBtatt 
price, 
per  100 
pounds. 


10.48 
1.20 
1.12 

.94 
1.22 
1.11 

.97 

:8o 

.87 
.65 
.81 

1.01 
.83 

1.03 
.06 

1.07 

1.02 


Distri- 
bution 
charge 
(percent 
oncost). 


Distri- 
bution 
cost,  per 
long  ton. 


Percent, 
8 
26 
26 
10 
30 
27 
21 
21 
16 
18 
12 
16 
23 
18 
22 
13 
24 
22 


110.75 
2&88 
25.09 
21.06 
27.38 
24.86 
21.73 
21.28 
17.92 
19.48 
14.56 
18.14 
22.62 
18.59 
23.07 
14.78 
23.96 
22.84 


Cost  of 

distribution 

for  the 


$16,360,358 
50,330,112 
46,5ai,0» 
40,137,463 
55,007,473 
48,470,638 
43,156,068 
44,070,411 
35,893,008 
40,470,509 
32,329,973 
43,033,812 
58,045,368 
47,397,868 
63,838,437 
38.904,183 
66,631,761 
68,382,480 


Willett  &  Gray. 


5.70  .93'  20 

t 

>  Bnreaa  ol  Labor. 


30.83 


839,969,960 
46.664,990 


Mr.  Madison.  Now,  give  those  tables,  Mr.  Palmer. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  a  table  showing  the  imports,  duties 
collected,  and  the  total  import  price  plus  the  duty,  where  there  was 
a  duty  on  tea;  the  average  retail  price,  the  difference  between  the  im- 
port and  retail  price,  the  average  retail  price  in  excess  of  the  aver- 
age import  price,  the  total  amount  paid  for  tea  by  the  consumer,  and 
the  net  amount  paid  for  tea  by  the  consumer  in  excess  of  the  import 
cost. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that— Table  No.  20? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  would  be  No.  20. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  quite  catch  what  that  table  covered  i 

Mr.  Palmer.  United  States  tea  imports;  the  import  and  retail 
prices  from  1898  to  1907.  The  retau  prices  are  taken  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor's  report  and  the  import  prices  taken  from  the 
United  States  Statistical  Abstract.^ 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  object  of  putting  in  that  table?  Is 
it  to  compare  it  with  the  cost  of  distributing  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  the  cost  of  distribution.  The  cost  of  distribu- 
tion for  that  period  averaged  181  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Tea? 
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Mr.  Paui£B.  Tea. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  by  the  cost  of  distribution  you  meao  the  cost 
of  selling,  marketing  i 

Mr.  Palmbb.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  not  the  original  cost  of  the  article! 

Mr.  PAI.HZB.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Madison.  Just  simply  the  cost  of  distributiiig  it  through  the 
various  channels  of  trade  to  the  consumers! 

Mr.  Palmkb.  Yes,  sir.  You  know  that  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
War  we  put  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  tea,  and  tea  did  not  ^  up 
materially  in  price  on  account  of  that  duty,  and  when  we  took  it  off 
it  did  not  go  down  in  price;  it  continued  just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Madison.  Was  that  because  of  the  fact  that  they  wwe  charg- 
ing the  consumer  all  the  traffic  would  bear  ! 

Mr.  PaIiKKB.  I  judge  so. 

(Table  No.  20  is  as  follows :) 

EmiBtT  "  Palueb  No,  20." 
United  Btatet  lea  imporU — Importg  and  retail  pricet,  1898-1907. 


\    portprtce 


S$::: 


tall  price 


Dafiari.  Deiltri. 

41,332  ,      lO.OM.fiO 

4.gl&.SH  14,4MI,91. 

S.Oia.HB  ie.57B,67 

8,25«.3H  IR, 277,23 

T. §81,807  17,172.73 

Z,17a,27»  17,SJ7.50 


ii.in.tM  '  isD.iwi.iei 


emu. 

U-O) 

wu 
2t.sg 
ain 

10.  «i 

IS.N 


nSSr         Total 
pike  la    BDUuntMld 
eioOB  of     (or  le»  cy 
amnes  I     tbeooti- 


Oenf. 
»>I4 

a.4s 


ISI       441,773, 2M 


Mr.  Rakeb.  Have  you  that  table  on  the  question  of  coffee  ! 
Mr.  Pauieb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rasee.  Is  it  Tour  contention,  in  putting  in  that  table,  H»* 
the  amount  paid  at  me  customhouse  does  not  anect  the  price! 
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Mr.  Price.  No;  it  does  not;  it  only  just  happens  to  show  that 
way.  The  only  way  I  could  show  the  cost  of  distribution  was  to 
take  into  account 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  I  understand  your  idea. 

Mr.  Palmer.  This  is  a  similar  table  on  our  coffee  distribution. 
From  1898  to  1907  the  distribution  of  coffee  cost  221  per  cent  of 
the  import  price  of  the  coffee. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  cost  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-one  per  cent.  The  coffee 
during  that  period  averaged  to  cost  7.28  cents  per  pound,  and  the  con- 
sumer averaged  to  pay  23.20  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  the  first  percentage? 

Mr.  Palmer.  7.28. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  other? 

Mr.  Palmer.  23.20;  and  is  explained  in  a  footnote  on  that  table. 
In  those  figures  I  have  not  taken  into  account  the  loss  in  weight  in 
roasting. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  material  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Which  is  usually  considered  2  ounces  to  the  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  But  we  do  not  know  anything  about  how  much 
chicory  is  added  and  other  things  put  into  coffee,  nor  do  we  know 
how  much  starch  is  added.  In  the  ^lazin^  they  use  su^r,  eg^,  and 
other  substances^  but  I  have  explained  that  thorougmy.  Tnere  is 
nothing  to  base  it  on  to  know  how  much  to  take  out,  and  I  have  ex- 
plained it  in  the  footnote. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  your  figures  include  what  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  processes  of  refining  in  the  sugar  industry  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Sielcken.  of  the  firm  of  Crossman  &  Sielcken, 
testified  before  a  committee  oi  which  I  was  a  member  last  year,  that 
the  cost  of  roasted  coffee  was  about  10  cents;  that  allowing  for 
shrinkage  and  the  cost,  and  so  forth,  it  made  coffee  cost  them  about 
10  cents,  as  I  recollect  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  And  the  average  retail  price  for  this  period 
was  23^  cents,  while  the  distribution  costs  n*om  $130,000,000  to 
$160,000,000  a  year  on  coffee. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  whether  he  has  any 
knowledge  as  to  the  extent  to  which  coffee  is  adulterated  now  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  might  say,  in  that  connection,  that  Mr.  Sielcken 
stated,  if  I  remember  correctly,  that  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  pure- 
food  law  there  was  considerable  adulteration,  but  that  the  passage  6f 
the  pure-food  law  has  done  away  with  a  great  deal  of  it. 

JSw*.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  pure- food  law  prevents  the 
use  of  chicory  in  coffee  or  not.  The  French,  vou  know,  always  ti$e 
chicory,  a  small  percentage,  5  per  cent,  as  it  ma&es  a  better  coffee;  but 
chicory  is  cheaper  than  coffee,  and  the  tendency  is  to  use  more  and 
more  chicory. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  have  been  told  by  old  employees  of  the  Capitol  that 
during  the  Civil  War  the  adulteration  of  coffee  was  so  excessive  that 
the  Government  bought  its  own  raw  coffee  and  roasted  it  under  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  great  fragrance  of  the  Capitol  anil 
to  the  interest  of  al  the  people  therein. 
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Mr.  Madisok.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  if  you  have  the  in- 
formation, how  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  these  two  articles,  coffee 
and  tea,  ctHnpares  with  the  cost  to  the  consumer  in  England,  Ger- 
macy,  or  some  of  the  other  ereat  civilized  countries. 

ftb*.  pAucEB.  I  have  a  table  coming  here  in  which  I  can  give  you 
the  comparison  with  this  country  and  the  United  Kingd(Hn. 

Mr.  Madison.  Ail  right. 

(Table  No.  21  is  as  follows :) 

Exhibit  "  Palmes  No.  21." 

United  8iate»  coffee  impoiit— Imparl  and  retail  price*.  1S9S~1907. 

{Compiled  b;  Tnunan  Ci.  Palmer  from  HinireK  at  tbe  DDited  SUtea  8 
BuJIcliDB  o[  lb«  Bureau  ot  LaborJ 


SIT,, 


121     OJM^ftM  , 


,823     TS.tta.SB 


2a.M  \ 


13.70  I 
21.92 


i  U3,as.su 

!  i4B,iu,ai 

iiB.in,ai 


13  b«i  Ukn  of  tbe  ilninlnce  in  roxting  nor  of  ilie  mlghl  BddBd  bf 

J  mbfltant^B,  and  no  astinuUbaa  been  niade  of  tbA  ammnt  ofeAkxA 

In  ■dalUnUDE  nSee.    Tbe  avetve  >hr1iik>^  tn  nastlne  la  nid  lo  be  Ifi  ■• 


n  fleuras  ua  piedlfated  o 


a  made  of  tt 
Be  Um  welfbt  ol 


udofb^m" 

imponed. 
•Telali  and  i 

Mr.  Palmeb.  The  next  table  shows  a  combination  of  the  dis- 
tribution cost  of  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  the  three  being  itemized. 
The  total  average  cost  of  distributing  those  three  articles  in  1898  to 
1907  was  $225,350,601  a  year,  or,  in  other  words,  in  that  10  years  it 
cost  us  ^,253,506,011  to  distribute  those  three  articles. 

Mr.  Maoisoh.  Sugar  is  refined  in  order  to  make  it  ready  to  place 
on  the  market,  and  after  the  coffee  is  roasted  it  is  put  in  proper 
packages,  and  so  forth — have  you  taken  that  into  account  at  atlt 

Mr.  Pai.iieb.  No;  I  have  not  taken  into  account,  as  stated,  the  cost 
of  roasting  the  coffee ;  I  was  simply  taking  the  import  price  and  tbe 
retail  price. 

Mr,  Madison.  Well,  you  say  your  figures  do  not  include  the  cost  of 
roasting?  .    '  ' 

&fr.  Palheb.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  reliable  data. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is,  tbey  are  not  separately  stated,  but  it  is 
included  in  your  final  figures,  of  coorae* 

Mr.  Palheb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  how  much  is  for  roasting,  how  much  ^r 
freight,  and  how  much  for  profit  to  the  distributor  you  do  not  knbwl 

Mr.  Palkeb.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  do  not  state  those  separately? 

Mr.  Pauceb.  No,  sir. 
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(Table  No.  22  is  as  follows :) 

BxHiniT  "J'almeb  No.  22." 
Cost  of  distribiainff  tea,  coffee,  ond  augar  to  the  Unitei  Btata. 

•t  Labor  and  Unttsd  tUtm 


SS::: 


l3t.U  j  e.').<m''.<lil)  I      tU.M  :    tU6,««,M 


39.32  . 

S.31  ' 
.70 
3S.«  I 
31. 1» 


U.M        I47,22S,S» 


R7E      4«,BM,U1 


Hr.  Palhbb.  Speaking  of  roasting,  I  can  put  that  in  now.  I  pre- 
pared a  little  table  from  the  census  report  showing  the  coffee-roasting 
plants  in  one  column  and  the  beet-sugar  plants  in  the  next  column, 
siying  a  comparison  of  the  money  invested  in  the  two,  and  the  net 
Balance  of  the  two  in  lands,  buildings,  and  machinery.  Here  was 
invested,  in  1904,  in  beet-suear  plants,  $41,900,000;  in  coffee-roasting 
pianta,  $7457,000.  The  netTjalance,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  labor 
and  materials,  was  $4,416,000  in  the  su^r  plants,  and  $5,313,000  in 
the  eoffee-roasting  plants,  which  had,  as  I  say,  but  $7,000^000  invested 
i^  land,  buildings,  and  machinery,  as  against  $41,000,000  in  land, 
ouildings,  and  madiinerv  in  the  beet-augar  industry. 

(Table  No.  23  is  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  "  Palukr  No.  33." 

Iteet-Bugar  and  eoffee-n>o*ting  planta  in  1904. 

(Beet  sogar.  IdOS  ceniua.  toI.  3,  pp.  464-4S5.     Coffee  roaitlng,  lOOS  c^owis.  vol.  I.  pp. 
rtirtl.  a.  nod  170.1  -  .  tv. 

(ComplM  bT  Tntmui  O.  pBlnwT.I 
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The  Ghaikmak .  Do  yoo  mean  to  say  to  the  oommittee  that  is  a 
fair  eompaiiscHi  with  the  piofit  of  the  coffee  peopk  and  of  the  beet- 
aqcar  people! 

Mr.  Falmbb.  WelL  everjrthing  would  indicate  it. 

The  CHAiKifAK.  WelL,  I  know  that;  but  do  yon  believe  that  i  Do 
yon  believe  those  figures  yourself! 

Ifr.  Pauob.  Yes;  I  da  Yon  have  sot  200  per  cent  on  die  cost 
of  coffee,  after  it  is  landed  in  New  YorlL,  to  divide  i^^  amongst 
somebody.  Tliere  art  the  roasters,  the  retailos,  and  the  jobbers;  I 
do  not  kDow  how  much  of  the  prraorticm  each  one  gets,  but 

Tlie  Ghaikmak  (interpoong).  It  looks  like  everybody  in  the  beet- 
sugar  business  dioukl  get  out  of  that  business  and  get  into  the  coffee 
busineBS.  if  that  is  true. 

Ifr.  Honis.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  jobb«s  and  the  retailers  make 
np  on  coffee  what  they  lose  in  handling  sugar!  In  other  words,  is 
it  not  tme  they  make  sugar  a  leads'  and  prMitiadly  make  nothing 
on  it,  and  that  they  have  to  recoup  themsdves,  and  do  it  on  coffee  f 

Mr.  Pauibl  No,  air;  that  b  not  exactly  the  case.  They  do  make 
money,  as  a  rufe,  on  sugv.  They  handle  it  as  a  leado*,  ani  when  it 
is  stated  there  is  no  money  in  handling  sugar  that  is  only  a  rdative 
teniu  but  there  is  no  sndi  money  as  there  is  in  handling  tea  and 
coffee.  Those  thin^  are  things  that  the  grocer  dotes  on.  On  tea 
and  coffee  the  aiaigm  is  enormous,  but,  of  course,  the  market  is  less; 
there  is  not  as  much  of  it  used.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  here  is  a 
margin  to  the  amount  ai  $50,000,000  or  $60^000^000  a  year  for  dis- 
tributing sugar. 

The  Chaiemak.  Sixty-four  were  your  figures  as  you  just  gsve 
them,  were  they  not ! 

Mr.  PAiaczs.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAmsov.  What  men  the  figures!  I  want  to  refredi  my  mem- 
oir.   I  had  68  in  mv  mind. 

The  CwAfawAy.  Well,  64  is  my  reoollectian. 

Mr.  Pauoek.  In  1896 — ^I  will  just  read  the  millions. 

Hie  Chaikmak.  Yes;  just  the  millioos. 

Mr.  Pauibb.  In  1896.  $S5,000il00;  1899.  $40,000^000:  1900.  $3^- 
OOOjOOO:  1901.  $4S.000.000:  1902,  $§&000u000:  190a.  $47,000,000:  1904, 
$63^000.000:  1905.  $38.000j000:  1906.  $68.000JD06:  and  1907.  $68.- 
OOOjOOO.    The  average  lor  that  period  was  $49,|0OOX)OO. 

Mr.  Maoibok.  Do  tou  know  why  there  is  such  a  great  disparity 
betwem  recent  vears^  For  instance,  it  ran  down  to  less  than  $40.- 
000;000.  and  then  in  a  year  w  two  it  is  up  to  $68j000j000! 

Mr.  Palmkk.  Yes. 

Mr.  MADiaoQf.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  disparity,  if  you  know! 

Mr.  Pauiek.  I  judge  that  part  of  it  iw>n  account  of  Ae  quantity 
disbibuted.  I  wU]  read  you  the  figures  per  100  pounds — diey  are 
not  so  far  apart — 80  cents.*  87  cents.  65  cents.  81  cents.  $1.01.  88  cents, 
$1.08,  66  cents.  $1j07,  and  $1.02.  You  see  it  costs  more  to  distribute 
sugar  in  the  United  States  than  the  seaboard  refiners  f^  for  afl  thm 
sugar  and  lalm'  and  material,  and  the  losses  in  takmg  out  the  im- 
purities that  are  in  the  raw  sugar.  Here  is  a  table  showing  certain 
matures  omceming  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar.  The  cost  d  tea  per  pound 
is  12.3  cents;  of  coffee,  7.4  cents;  of  sugar.  5.0$  cents.  Now,  the 
frei^t,  vrlK>lesaling  and  retailing,  per  pound,  is  37.7  on  tea,  15.51: 
cents  on  coffee,  and  82  conts  on  sugar.    This  is  the  year  1901.  taken 
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from  Bulletin  No.  77,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  The  pounds  con- 
sumed annually  per  family  were  10.6  pounds  of  tea,  46.8  pounds  of 
coffee,  and  268.5  pounds  of  sugar.  The  cost  of  the  product  per 
family,  not  including  distribution  charges,  that  is,  the  wholesale 
cost  of  those  articles,  for  tea  was  $1.30;  for  coffee,  $3.46;  and  for 
sugar,  $13.56. 

Now,  the  cost  per  family  for  distribution  and  profit  of  wholesalers 
and  retailers  was  $4  for  tea,  $7.28  for  coffee,  and  $2.20  for  sugar. 
The  total  cost  per  family  was  $5.30  for  tea,  $10.74  for  coffee,  and 
$15.76  for  sugar.  The  reason  why,  I  suppose,  the  retailer  can  make 
so  much  larger  profit  on  tea  and  coffee  is  this :  Sugar  is  sugar.  The 
American  people  have  got  into  the  habit  of  consuming  refined  sugar 
that  is  100  per  cent  sucrose.  Years  ago,  perhaps,  Havemeyers 
&  Elder's  brand  of  sugar  would  bring  a  little  more  than  other 
brands,  but  there  is  very  little  of  that  now.  But  I  doubt  if  jrou  can 
^o  into  a  grocery  store  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  not  find  a  sign  up, 
"  Mocha  and  Java:  coffee.'  And  you  ask  the  grocer  about  coffee  and  he 
shows  you  a  coffee  at  25  cents,  but  he  says :  "  Here  is  something  extra 
fine;  here  is  something  superior;  here  is  a;  fine  old  Mocha  and  Java," 
and  you  pay  him  about  40  cents  a  pound  for  that  fine  old  Mocha 
and  Java.  Well,  now,  the  statistics  show  that  of  our  importations 
less  than  three- fourths  of  1  per  cent  are  Java  and  less  than  one- fourth 
of  1  per  cent  are  Mocha.  So  that  1  per  cent  of  Mocha  and  Java 
does  a  great  service  all  over  the  country.  And  it  is  in  that  way, 
having  the  different  grades,  that  they  manage  to  get  such  a  large 
price. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  local  man  is  not  to  blame  when  he  buys  those 
packages  thus  marked  from  the  wholesaler,  is  he! 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  he  is. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  buys  a  package  that  is  marked  Mocha  and  Java! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  sell  it  for  that  much  more  and  represent  it 
to  their  customers  as  marked  on  the  package;  is  not  that  the  rule! 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  presume  that  is  true.  But  I  know,  from  talking 
with  retailers,  that  coffee  and  tea  are  things  that  they  carry  very 
closely  to  their  hearts,  and  their  profits  on  coffee  and  tea  are  larger 
than  on  almost  anything  they  handle. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  is  the  wholesaler's  profit  on  coffee  and  tea ! 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  I  draw  the  inference,  from  what  yoA  state, 
that  the  principal  charge  to  the  consumer  is  the  retailer's  profit! 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  he  gets  the  bulk  of  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  not  most  cdl  of  the  coffee  now  sold  in  little  tin<;ans! 

Mr.  Palmer.  A  good  de^  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  cost  of  those  cans! 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  would  be  a  cent  or  two  for  a  can  containing  a  pound 
of  coffee,  would  it  not ! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Perhaps.  They  are  very  cheap;  just  what  it  is  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Of  course,  there  is  the  tin  in  the  can,  the  manufactur- 
ing of  the  can,  the  printing  on  the  label,  and  the  putting  on  of  the 
label! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Certainly. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Right  on  that  line,  it  is  very  interesting  to  me.  These 
little  cans,  I  think,  sell  for  a  dollar,  and  they  have  printed  on  the 
outside  "Mocha  and  Java."  1  think  there  are  2  pounds,  or  2^  pounds 
in  one  of  those  cans,  or  maybe  3  pounds — a  3-pound  can  for  $1, 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  put  them  up  with  a  little 
screw  top. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  the  local  man,  the  local  merchant,  is  not  to  blame 
for  putting  this  Mocha  and  Java  on  the  public,  is  he? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  in  that  form ;  no. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  just  as  you  state  it  and 
from  your  statistics,  and  I  have  also  heard  it  repeated  a  good  many 
times  in  San  Francisco,  that  possibly  there  was  not  one  one-hundredth 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  product  sold  as  Mocha  and  Java  that  contained 
one  grain  in  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  We  buy  the  cheapest  coflfee  in  the  world,  the 
Brazilian  coflfee  comprising  the  bulk  of  our  imports. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  not  any  table  there  tnat  would  show  what 
the  wholesaler  gets,  or  what  these  manufacturers  get  for  their  coflfee? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No.  There  is  nothing  that  I  can  get  hold  of,  or 
that  I  have  discovered  yet,  that  would  show  what  they  get,  except 
that  one  table. 

Mr.  Raker.  Could  you  get  us  this  information,  namely,  the  quan- 
tity of  coflfee  imported  from  all  sources,  then  the  quantity  of  coflfee 
that  is  disposed  of  by  these  factories — that  is,  sold  by  them — and 
then  the  quantity  of  coflfee  that  is  consumed  in  the  United  States? 
Could  you  get  such  a  table? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  possible;  it  is  possible  I  could.  I  will 
if  I  can. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  did  not  the  departments  prepare  any  informa- 
tion of  that  kind,  as  well  as  information  on  these  other  suDJects  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  think  the  speech  of  Judge  Norris,  delivered  at 
this  session  of  Congress,  will  give  that  information.  I  listened  to 
that  speech  very  carefully,  and  I  think  such  information  is  contained 
in  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  find  this,  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
information  on  file  at  our  various  departments,  but  it  is  not  compiled 
in  a  way  that  the  average  man  is  interested  in  it  when  he  sees  it, 
if  he  does  see  it.  A  great  deal  of  it  millions  of  people  never  do  see. 
But  we  have  these  statistics  in  our  various  departments  for  nearly 
everything,  if  we  are  only  able  to  put  our  hands  on  them,  and  then 
bring  them  out  and  draw  your  comparisons. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  was  getting  at  was  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  coflfee  imported  and  then  compare  that  with  the  quantity  that  was 
sold  by  these  factories,  and  in  that  way  see  whether  we  could  not 
get  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  chicory  and  other  substances  that 
was  put  in  their  coflfee  and  sold  as  Mocha  and  Java  and  other  im- 
ported brands. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  I  will  see  if  I  can  get  that  data.  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  do  so  if  I  can.  .    . 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Since  the  passage  of  the  pure-food  law  have  you 
noticed  cans  marked  "  Mocha  and  Java,"  containing  2^  pounds,  put 
up  for  sale  by  the  diflferent  retailers  from  ocean  to  ocean,  as  you  say? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  jACowAr.  I  read  an  artide,  which  I  think  is  correct,  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  were  but  fiye  bags  of  pure  Mocha  and  Java 
imported  into  the  United  States  last  year. 

mr.  Palmer.  Well,  the  Statistical  Abstract — ^[>erhaps  it  was  three 
years  ago  when  I  looked  it  up — showed  a  fraction  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  1  per  cent  of  our  total  imports  to  be  Java  and  a  fraction 
less  than  one- fourth  of  I  per  cent  to  be  Mocha. 

(Table  No.  24  is  as  follows :) 

BxHiBiT  "  Palmeb  No.  24." 

Tea,  coffee,  and  sugar, — Conaunifption  and  cost  per  family  in  the  United  States 

in  1901, 

[Import  and  wholesale  prices  from  United  Statoi  Statistical  Abstract  Quantity  con- 
sumed per  family  and  retail  prices  from  Bulletin  No.  77,  pp.  204—205,  Bureau  of 
Labor.] 

[Compiled  by  Truman  O.  Palmer.] 


Cost  per  pound cents . 

Freight,  wbolesaling  and  retsUing.  per  pound do | 

Average  price  per  pound  paid  by  consumer do 

Amount  consumed  annually  per  famflv pounds . . ' 

Cost  of  product  per  family,  not  includmg  distribution  charges 

Cost  per  family  for  distribution  and  profit  of  wholeaalers  and  retailers 

Totafcost  per  family ,      <6.ao 


Average  import  price. 


*  New  York  wholesale  price  standard  granulated. 


Mr.  Madison.  Now,  if  you  will  give  your  comparison  with  Euro- 
pean prices? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  On  these  articles  that  you  have  just  been  men- 
tioning? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  am  unable  to  save  you  a  comparison  with  coffee 
for  the  reason  that  the  United  Kingaom's  statistical  abstract  does 
not  separate  coffee  and  cocoa ;  they  oring  the  two  in  together,  and 
the  same  way  with  the  British  Board  of  Trade  in  collecting  their 
statistics  over  there  from  workin^en^s  families;  they  bunched  it — 
coffee  and  cocoa.  They  do  not  drink  nearly  as  much  coffee  as  we  do. 
Tea  is  their  great  leader,  but  they  drink  a  great  deal  of  cocoa.  Those 
two  things  are  grouped  together,  and  therefore  I  can  not  make  a 
comparison  on  coffee.  But  nere  is  a  very  interesting  comparison  on 
tea.  This  is  for  the  year  1905.  I  had  to  take  that  year,  because  that 
is  the  vear  when  the  British  Board  of  Trade  made  their  investiga- 
tion of  retail  prices  in  Great  Britain.  We  imported  that  year,  in 
round  numbers,  102,000,000  pounds  of  tea ;  Great  Britain  imported 
808,000/)00  pounds.  The  value  of  our  imports  was  $16,000,000,  and 
the  value  or  her  imports  was  $45,000,000.  The  duty  collected — our 
tea  was  free;  diev  collected  $30,000,000.  The  value  of  the  imports, 
duty  paid,  was  $16,000,000  in  this  country  and  $76,000,000  in  Great 
Britam.  The  cost  of  distribution — now,  mind  you,  there  were 
102,000/)00  pounds  in  this  country  and  308,000,000  m  Great  Britain, 
and  the  cost  of  distribution  was  $34,608,000  in  this  country  and 
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$36,392,000  in  Great  Britain;  virtaallj  the  same  amount  of  monej 
for  distributing  three  times  tiie  amount  of  product.  The  total  cost 
to  consumers  was  $50,000,000  in  this  country  and  $112,000,000  in 
Great  Britain.  The  import  value  per  pound  in  this  country  was  15.8 
cents  and  in  Great  Britain  14.7  cents.    The  import  value  per  pound, 

Slus  duty,  15.8  cents  in  this  country  and  24.7  cents  in  Gi*eat  Britain. 
Tow,  the  retail  price  per  pound  in  this  coimtry  was  49.5  cents  and 
the  retail  price  per  pound  m  Great  Britain,  where  thejr  paid  10  cents 
per  pouna  dut^,  was  36.5  cents.  The  cost  of  distribution  per  pound 
was  33.7  cents  in  this  country,  and  the  cost  of  distribution  in  Great 
Britain  was  11.8  cents. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  can  yon  give  us  a^  information  as  to  why 
there  is  such  a  creat  disparity  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to 
the  retail  price? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  I  think  there  are  several  reasons,  one  main  rea- 
son  being  that  we  have  the  price  in  this  country ;  we  can  be  stood  up 
and  they  have  not  the  price.  But  one  of  the  great  reasons  is  that  they 
have  a  fine  system  of  cooperative  stores;  they  do  a  business  of  over 
half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  cooperative  stores  in  Great  Britain. 
I  do  not  remember  how  many  thousand  retail  stores  there  are — that  is, 
where  they  started — and  then  they  went  to  work  and  the  retail  stores 
started  their  wholesale  stores. 

Mr.  Eak£r.  The  Bochdale  system,  is  that  what  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No.  This  is  a  more  recent  and  a  more  general  system 
than  that.  And  they  were  not  even  satisfied  to  get  the  wholesaler's 
price.  But  the  general  wholesale  stores  then  started  manufacturing, 
even  boots  and  snoes  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  the  dividends  are 
apportioned  according  to  the  amount  of  purchases  each  month.  If 
you  buy  $20  worth  of  stuff  within  a  month  and  I  buy  $10  worth,  you 
get  a  dividend  for  twice  as  much  as  I  do,  and  they  have  made  it  a 
great  success.  Of  course,  we  have  tried  that  in  the  past  and  had  a  lot 
of  scandal.  It  was  tried  right  in  this  town  witn  the  department 
clerks,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  that  is  a  system  that  we  have  got  to 
come  to  in  due  course  of  time. 

Mr.  Madison.  Are  those  stores  in  anywise  imder  governmental 
supervision  or  regulation? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  understand  not. 

Mr.  Madison.  Purely  private  enterprises? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  only  entitled  to  so  much  of  an  interest,  and  no 
more  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  get  one  share  no  matter  how  wealthy  j'ou  are  or 
how  much  you  buy? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  get  a  percentage  in  return  on  the  amount  of 
purchases  made  in  the  year? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  And  tiiey  have  had  no  scandals  with  it.  And 
on  the  Continent  the  parcels  post  cuts  a  considerable  figure  in  the  cost 
of  living.  A  man  living  in  town  is  furnished  his  butter  by  a  certain 
farmer  and  his  eggs  by  a  certain  farmer ;  they  come  in  by  parcels  post . 
and  they  come  direct  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 
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(Table  No.  25  is  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  "  Palmer  No.  24." 

Tea,  import  cost,  duty  and  cost  of  distHhution  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 

United  Kingdom  in  1905. 

[Compiled  by  Truman  O.  Palmer.] 


United  SUtes. 


Total  imports poimds. 

Value  olimports 

Duty  collected , 

Value  of  imports,  duty  paid 

Cost  of  distribution 

Total  cost  to  consumers 

Per  pound. 

Import  value ,  per  pound » cents 

Import  value,  per  pound,  plus  duty do. . 

Retail  price,  per  pound » do. . 

Cost  of  distribution,  per  pound - do. . 

Cost  of  distribution per  cent 

Perfamiltf. 

Annual  consumption  per  family ' pounds 

Annual  cost  of  tea  per  family 

Annual  cost  of  distribution  per  family 

Total  annual  cost  per  fomily 


1102,706.699 

1116,230,858 

Free. 

116.230. 858 

134,606,909 

$60,839,767 


15.8 
15.8 
49.5 
33.7 
213 


United  King- 
dom. 


>  306.406,903 
<  $45,397,239 
«  $30, 840. 890 
$76,238,129 
$36,392,260 
$113,198,392 


14.7 

24.7 

•36.5 

11.8 

48 


10.0 
$1.30 
$4.00 
$5.30 


•31.2 
$7.7 
$3.6 

$11.3 


1  Statistical  Abstract,  1910.  p.  714. 

•  United  Kingdom  Statistical  Abstract,  1907,  p.  101. 
>  United  Kingdom  Statistical  Abstract,  1907,  p.  117. 

'*  United  Kingdom  Statistical  Abstract,  1907,  p.  31  (10  cents  per  pound). 
«  Bulletin  No.  77,  Bureau  of  Labor,  p.  200  (20.2  pounds  for  $1). 

•  Bulletin  No.  77,  Bureau  of  Labor,  p.  342, 32  cents  to  41  cents,  average,  36.5  cents. 
'  Bulletin  No.  77,  Bureau  of  Labor,  pp.  204-206. 

•  Bulletin  No.  77,  Bureau  of  Labor,  p.  345, 60  cents  per  week. 

NOTV.— British  Board  of  Trade,  in  S.  Doo.  No.  38, 62d  Coni;.,  1st  sess.,  p.  49,  gives  tea  consumption  at 
0.07  pound  per  capita  per  week,  equal  to  18.2  poonds  per  fantUy  per  annum. 

Cost  of  distributing  United  States  consumption  of  tea  on  basis  of  cost  In  United  Kingdom,  $12,119,378, 
as  against  $34,608,900,  a  difference  of  $22.489.i^l. 

(  ost  of  distrlDuting  United  Kingdom  consumption  on  basis  of  oost  of  United  States,  $103,933,792,  as 
agataist  $36,238, 12 J,  a  difference  of  $67,675,663. 

Mr.  Madison.  Have  you  anjrthing  else  along  those  lines? 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  about  Why 
did  not  you  give  us  this  table  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  tea,  coffee,  and 
sugar,  and  the  comparison  for  1909  and  1910.  I  notice  you  take  it 
for  1901,  and  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar  is  almost  20 
per  cent  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  was  talking  the  other  day  with  Mr.  Hanger,  the 
chief  statistician  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  he  told  me  they  have 
not  as  yet  compiled,  or  at  least  have  not  published,  figures  since 
1907;  they  are  working  on  that  now  and  expect  by  fall  to  publish, 
for  the  succeeding  years,  everything  down  to  date.  He  was  telling 
me  about  that  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Madison.  Then  you  did  not  get  the  figures,  because  they  are 
not  accessible? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  are  not  accessible, 

Mr.  Madison.  Is  that  all  you  have  along  those  lines?  We  want 
(o  kind  of  hurry  along. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  there  is  but  little  more.  Here  is  one  little 
table  which  perhaps  will  be  interesting.  I  have  heard  a  good  many 
questions  assed  in  regard  to  the  reason  why  wheat  flour  was  so 
much  higher  in  this  country  than  it  was  in  the  United  Songdom. 
Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  the  reason,  but  I  have 
figured  out  here,  from  official  figures,  the  amount  of  wheat  flour 
ex{K>rted  from  this  country  and  tne  export  price:  the  amount  of  it 
which  was  imported  into  Great  Britain  ana  the  import  price,  and 
then  took  their  retail  price  of  wheat  flour  and  our  retail  price. 

^fr.  Madison.  And  what  are  the  conclusions! 

Mr.  Pai-mbr.  Well,  it  simply  shows  that  the  export  price  of  wheat 
flour  correspMided — ^that  is,  our  export  price  of  wheat  flour  cor- 
responded very  nearly  with  their  import  price  of  wheat  flour — and 
that  35  per  cent  of  their  imports  of  wheat  flour  came  from  the 
United  States,  and  yet  wheat  flour  was  sold  a  great  deal  cheaper  in 
Great  Britain  than  it  was  here,  and  aa  the  same  line  as  these  other 
matters,  in  the  cost  of  distribution. 

(Table  No.  26  is  as  follows:) 

EbLHiBiT  Palmer  No.  26. 

[Coanpiled  by  Tnmuui  G.  Palmer  from  reports  of  the  Bareaa  of  Labor,  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  KaTlgatlon,  and  Statistical  Abstracts  from  tbe  Tnlted  Kingdom.] 

Wheat  flour. 

United   States   exports  of  wbeat   flour  to   United   Kingdom. 

1905 barrels^-  *  2, 455, 667 

Declflred  export  value  of  same $11, 45S,  203. 00 

Export  valne  per  barrel $4.66 

ExiM>rt  value  per  iM>and cents 2.37 

(P.  99)  United  Kingdom  imports  of  wheat  flour,  1905— .cwt__  11,954,763 

(P.  115)  Value  of  same £6,044,845 

Amount  imported pounds..    1, 33a  933, 456 

Cost  of  same  in  United  States  currency $29,582,003.60 

Cost  per  pound cent8_  2.21 

Retail  price  in  United  Kingdom,  16.2  to  20.3  cents  i)er  7  pounds,  or  2.31  to 
2.81  cttits  per  pound,  or  average,  2.56  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  71,  Bureau  of  Ijibor.  page  193,  number  of  [wunds  of  wbeat  flour 
which  $1  would  purchase  in  1905,  31.49,  equal  to  3.17  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  some  testimony  has  been  given  here  with  re- 
gard to  British  jams,  jellies,  and  preserves,  and  the  use  of  sugar  in 
in  connection  with  those  industries.  Wliat  information  have  you 
with  regard  to  those  facts? 

Mr.  Falmer.  Yes.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  cheap 
sugar  of  Great  Britain  advancing  her  jam,  jelly,  and  preserve  busi- 
ness, so  that  she  did  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  the  world.  But 
I  reproduce,  from  a  statistical  abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
imports  by  years,  1900  to  1909,  of  confectionery,  including  fruit  and 
vegetables  preserved  in  sugar,  and  sweetened  condensed  milk,  both 
imports  and  exports.  And  the  imports  of  confectionery,  including 
fruits  and  vegetables  preserved  in  sugar,  for  that  period  averaged 
£855,244,  while  the  exports  averaged  £916,394.  the  imports  being 

*  2,455,607  barrels  equals  481.310.732  poands,  or  over  35  per  cent  of  UnUed  Kfni^doin 
Imports. 
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almost  as  great  as  the  exports;  and  taking  sweetened  condensed  milk, 
the  imports  averaged  £1,615,000,  while  the  total  exports  averaged 
about  £723,182.  So  Great  Britain  has  imported  a  great  deal  more 
sweetened  condensed  milk  than  she  has  exported,  and  her  imports 
and  exports  on  jams,  jellies,  and  preserves  are  just  about  the  same. 
So  there  is  not  anything  to  that  argument  that  that  business  has  been 
transferred. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  those  things  for  the  United  States  in 
order  to  make  a  comparison  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  we  have  no  headings  that  compare  with  them 
in  any  way  in  any  of  our  publications.    1  tried  to  get  that. 

(Table  rfo.  27  is  as  follows:) 


Exhibit  "  Palmer  No.  27." 

cheap  svgar  in  great  britain  as  affbcmino  the  manttfacture  ano  exfobt  ov 
confectionery,  preserved  fruits,  and  swefltfened  condensed  milk. 

For  years  the  free-sugar  advocates  have  been  using  the  argument  that  be- 
en use  of  England's  low  sugar  duty  the  United  Kingdom  has  become  the  great 
exporter  of  jams,  Jellies,  preserves,  and  a  multitude  of  other  manufactures 
into  which  sugar  enters  in  large  quantities.  In  their  mind's  eye  they  have 
seen,  and  they  hare  pictured  to  others,  ships  entering  British  ports  laden  with 
cheap  fruits,  sugar,  and  other  raw  materials  and  other  ships  departing, 
freighted  with  the  finished  product,  destined  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Sprecliels  does  not  fail  to  bring  out  this  shopworn  argument,  to  which 
he  devotes  three  paragraphs,  as  follows: 

"The  public  benefits  from  cheaper  sugar  would  not  end  with  reducing  the 
cost  of  that  article  to  the  consumer.  Under  the  present  tariff  the  relatlTely 
high  cost  of  sugar  seriously  burdens  our  great  fruit  canning  and  preserving 
industries,  and  by  increasing  the  cost  of  these  products  Ihnlts  their  conanmp- 
tion  in  this  country  and  practically  prohibits  exportations  on  a  large  scale. 

"  In  so  far  as  our  export  trade  in  jellies,  jams,  and  other  preserved  fruits 
is  concerned,  the  direct  result  of  a  lower  sugar  duty  would  be  to  give  us  a 
much  larger  share  of  the  world's  markets  than  we  now  enjoy.  This  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  fruit-growing  country  in  the  world,  but  our  export  trade  in  canned 
and  preserved  fruits  is  relatively  small,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  can  not 
compete  in  neutral  markets  with  countries  having  the  advantage  of  cheap 
sugar.  Preservers  like  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  of  Pitt^urg,  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  factories  in  England,  where  they  secure  this  advantage. 
At  present  the  duty  on  sugar  in  England  is  1/0.6,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  next  budget  will  show  that  this  has  been  still  further  reduced. 

*'A  material  reduction  in  the  sugar  tax  would  at  once  enable  our  canners 
to  greatly  increase  their  exports,  thus  creating  a  demand  for  the  fruits, 
berries,  etc..  of  our  farmers,  which  now  go  to  waste  for  lack  of  a  market.  It 
would  likewise  increase  the  demand  for  all  products  used  in  these  Industries, 
such  as  tin  plate,  glassware,  labels,  cases,  etc.  The  advantage  to  our  farmers 
and  the  people  generally  from  the  increased  market  for  these  products  would 
far  exceed  the  doubtful  benefit  which  a  very  few  of  them  now  derive  from  the 
growth  of  sugar  beets  or  cane." 

In  reply  to  this  fallacious  argument  I  will  quote  the  figures  of  the  Statistical 
Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom,  a  somewhat  more  reliable  publication  than 
Mr.  Spreckels's  circular. 

As  will  be  seen,  these  figures  show  that  for  the  past  10  years,  during  all  of 
which  time,  except  in  1900  and  4  months  in  1901,  imports  of  these  articles 
have  been  dutiable,  the  imports  of  confectionery  and  fruits  and  vegetables 
preserved  in  sugar  practically  have  equaled  the  exiwrts,  and  that  the  British 
imports  of  s^-eetened  condensed  milk,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  we  in 
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America  nse  150,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  annually,  have  exceeded  their  exports 
by  2i  to  1.    The  official  figures  are  as  follows : 

ImparU  ami  export h  of  the  UitUed  Kivkgdom, 

[From  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom,  1909.] 


Confeotion-I 

'  ery,  includ-i  Confection- 
ing fruits  !  ery,  jams. 


Milk,  condensed,! 


andvega- 
tables  pre- 
served in 
sugar  (im- 
ports).* 


1900 i     jE349,619 

1901 

1903 

1903 

1904 

1905 


I 


578,126 
680.173 
827.099 
983.839 
1,066,125 

190ft. i    1.100.42& 

1907 921.556 

1908 ;        960,302 

1900 1    1,094,579 


andpre- 
senred 

fruits 
(exports). 


£606,867 

749.572 

816,600 

801.067 

812,213 

894,242 

1,037,572 

1,081,544 

1.092.001 

1,242,258 


United 

I  Kingdom 

Sweetened '  produoe, 

(imports).  !  condition 

not  stated 

(exports). 


£1,743,675 
;  1,689,810 
1,719,144 
l,665,fiA2 
1,539.074 
1.521,721 
1.519,389 
1,562,030 
1,544,194 
1.645.354 


Total ■    8.552.442 

Average I       855,244 


9.163.945 
916,394 


le,  150. 063 
1,615,005 


£390,559 
384.484 
568:244 
536,299 
607,590 
592.582 
665,999 
714,620 
756.568 
719,015 


Foffiigp 

and  colo- 
nial pro- 
duce, 
sweetened 
(exports). 


£97.894  • 

248,739  ; 

217.921  ; 

174,207  ; 

187,309  ' 

144,7U 

65,069 

71,023 

89,060 


Total 
United 

Kingdom, 

foreign  and 

ocdonial 

(3xparts). 


£390,550 
482,378 

816,981 
754,2a0 
781,997 
Tt9,9Sl 
81D,6E0 
779,678 
827,581 
808.075 


5,965.900 
593,590 


1,295.923 
143,991 


7,231,823 
723.182 


1  Confactioiiery.  oonde&sed  milk  (sw^tened),  and  sugar  became  liable  to  duty  on  Apr.  10, 1901. 

It  would  appear  from  these  figures  that  cbeaf)  sugar  does  not  stimulate  tlieee 
Industries  as  much  as  Mr.  Spreckels  and  others  would  have  us  believe. 

Mr.  MAOifiox.  That  it  all  on  that  line,  is  it,  Mf.  Palmer? 

Mr.  pAiiMEH.  Yes,  sir, 

Mi\  Madison.  Mr.  Palmer,  you  are  the  secretary  of  the  AniericaD 
Beet  Sugar  Association,  ai*e  you  not? 

Mr.  pAL.Mi».  Well,  I  was  for  nearly  nine  years,  but  they  hare 
changed  the  name  of  it;  they  call  it  the  United  States  Beet  Sugar 
Industry. 

Mr.  Madisok.  WelK  it  is  the  same  organization  under  a  new 
name? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  you  have  visited  all  parts  of  the  couMry  in 
your  studies  of  the  beet-^igar  situation,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Most  of  them. 

Mr.  Madison.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  character  of  labor 
that  is  employed  in  the  raising  of  sugar  beets  and  the  character  of 
labor  that  is  employed  in  the  sugar-beet  factories  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  PAiiMER.  Yes ;  I  know  personally  in  regard  to  a  good  many  of 
those  places,  and  I  recently  have  corresponded  with  afi  the  western 
factories  in  order  to  get  that  information. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  now,  if  you  have  done  that  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  ask  you  specific  questions  with  regard  to  the  matter,  but 
will  ask  you  generally  to  proceed  now  and  give  the  kind  and  char- 
acter of  labor  that  is  employed  in  the  beet-sugar  indmtry  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  will  ask  my  colleagues  to  let  you  proceed  with- 
out interruption. 
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The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest^  Mr.  Madison,  that  he  make  it 

Elain  as  to  how  much  comes  from  his  own  knowledge  and  how  much 
rom  hearsay. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  issued  and  sent  this  form  of  letter  to  every  factory 
in  the  West: 

Deab  Sib:  I  am  preparing  an  answer  to  the  many  misstatements  contained 
in  one  of  Mr.  Lowry's  circulars  and  desire  a  specific  answer  from  eacli  western 
company  to  the  question  on  the  inclosed  sheet.  Inasmuch  as  a  general  charge 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Lowry,  it  may  be  repeated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or 
House,  and  whether  or  not  I  use  it  now  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lowry's  circular,  I  fed 
that  the  exact  facts  should  be  on  file  in  this  office.  I  also  would  appreciate  any 
observations  or  comments  on  this  subject  which  may  occur  to  you. 

And  I  sent  them  a  blank,  at  the  top  of  which  I  quoted  this  para- 
graph from  Mr.  Lowry's  circular: 

Our  high  sugar  tariff  is  directly  responsible  for  the  race  differences  which 
have  arisen  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Planters  in  Hawaii  and  the  promoters  of  the 
beet-sugar  factories,  in  their  auxiety  to  take  advantage  of  the  excessive  profits 
made  possible  by  the  high  tariff  on  sugar,  settled  upon  Asiatic  labor  as  solving 
the  question  of  the  cheap  cultivation  of  the  fields  and  encouraged  the  Japanese 
to  come  to  our  shores  in  droves.  This  immigration  has  to-day  resulted  in  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  our  country  has  to  deal  with. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Lowry's  illustrated  circular  had  not  come  out. 
In  that  circular  Mr.  Lowry  made  even  broader  charges.    He  said: 

The  fact  that  foreign  labor  is  employed  almost  exduslYely,  both  in  the  fields 
and  factories^  is  carefully  concealed. 

Well,  I  have  heard  from  all  of  those  comp&nies,  except  one  in 
Arizona,  one  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  I  think  two  in  Colo- 
rado. I  sent  this  letter  to  all  factories  in  the  West,  beginning  with 
Ghirden  City,  Kans.,  on  the  east^resuming  that  they  did  not  have  any 
Asiatic  labor  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  And  the  reports  which  I 
have  here,  and  which  the  committee  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  look 
over — the  reports  from  84  factories — show  that  the  number  of 
laborers  employed  in  the  factories,  the  total  number,  is  7,800,  and 
that  78  out  of  that  7,800  are  Asiatics;  58  of  those  Asiatics  are  in 
California,  out  of  a  total  number  of  laborers  in  the  factories  of 
California  of  2,300.  I  asked  for  the  average  wage  rate  paid  to  both 
whites  and  Asiatics. 

The  Chaibmak.  Had  you  not  better  give  us,  in  order  to  save  time, 
the  location  of  those  factories  to  which  you  have  referred  hereto- 
fore? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  given  the  names  of  the  factories  right  down 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  list  show  the  location  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  just  shows  California,  Utah,  and  Colorado.  I  will 
put  that  on  here.  At  Alameda  they  employ  no  Asiatics  in  the  fac- 
tory. The  wage  rate  of  white  labor  is  $2.25  a  day.  At  Betteravia 
the  wage  rate  of  whites  is  $2.50,  and  for  Asiatics  $2.10.  At  Spreckels 
it  is  25  cents  an  hour  for  whites,  and  16  cents  to  25  cents  for  Asiatics. 
I  am  only  reading  those  where  they  employ  both  kinds  of  labor.  At 
Hamilton  it  is  $2.75  a  day  for  whites,  and  $2.40  for  Asiatics.  At  the 
Great  Western,  in  Colorado,  it  is  $2.50  a  day  for  both. 

Mr.  Kaker.  This  relates  solely  to  the  factories  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  character  of  employees  are  employed  in  the 
factories  who  are  Asiatics!    What  kind  of  work  are  they  doing? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  they  do — I  really  can  not  tell  you.  I  have  never 
seen  any  of  them  working  in  the  factories,  but  I  should  judge  that 
they  do  the  more  common  labor.  It  is  customary  with  the  factories 
to  get  the  bulk  of  their  labor  from  the  men  and  young  men  from  the 
surrounding  fields  who  raise  beets. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  so  ahead. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Now,  Uien,  I  asked  how  many  laborers  were  sup- 
plied to  the  farmers  by  the  factories,  and  to  classify  them  as  to 
whites  or  Asiatics.  There  is  only  one  factory  in  California  supply- 
ing laborers  to  the  farmers,  and  that  is  at  Hamilton.  They  supply 
20  whites  and  140  Asiatics.  The  Amalffamated,  in  Utah,  supplies  200 
Asiatics  and  no  whites.  The  Utah-Idano,  500  Asiatics  and  no  whites. 
Mr.  Cutler  writes  a  letter  in  which  he  gives  the  proportion 

Mr.  Madison  (interposing).  I  remember  asking  him  when  he  was 
on  the  stand  about  that,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  understand  the  ques- 
tion. I  thought  he  doaged  the  question  as  to  whether  any  Asiatics 
were  being  used  there  or  not. 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  wrote  me  a  letter,  instead  of  filling  out  the  blank, 
and  then  he  did  not  give  me  the  number  of  people  employed  in  the 
factory,  and  I  wired  liim  for  that,  and  it  came  out  exactly  as  I  had 
estimated.  The  Holly  Sugar  Co.  furnishes  no  whites,  but  34  Asiatics. 
The  Grand  Junction  Su^ar  Co.  furnishes  350  whites  and  50  Asiatics. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  is  field  labor  now,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmier.  This  is  field  labor.  Well,  there  is  an  extra  hundred 
in  there.  I  made  a  mistake  in  two  or  three  of  those,  which  shows  in 
the  table.  It  makes  a  total  of  1,970  white  laborers  supplied  to  farm- 
ers and  924  Asiatics.  That  is  the  total  as  received  fiom  all  these  84 
factories. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  then,  that  includes  only  those  that  are  fur- 
nished by  the  factory  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  character  of  the 
labor  that  is  employed  by  the  farmers  who  employ  their  own  labor 
direct  and  do  not  depend  upon  the  factory  to  furnish  the  Jabor? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  asked  this  question,  and  I  do  not  think  all  of  them 
comprehended  it:  "What  proportion  of  the  farm  labor  in  your  vi- 
cinity is  Asiatic  and  about  how  many  Asiatics  are  so  employed?" 
The  question,  I  think,  was  not  specific  enough ;  but  I  will  give  you  the 
answers  that  came  in  under  that  inquiry. 

Alameda  reports  33  per  cent. 

Mr.  Madison.  Of  Asiatics? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Of  Asiatics  in  that  vicinity. 

Mr.  Htndb.  Alameda,  Cal.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Alameda,  Cal.  Oxnard  reports  81  per  cent  of  Japs 
and  9  per  cent  of  Hindus. 

Mr.  Kaker.  That  is  one  of  the  bon-ton  sections  of  California,  too. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Chino,  25  per  cent  of  Asiatics;  Spreckels,  20  per 
cent;  Los  Alamitos,  practically  none;  Hamilton,  25  per  cent;  Santa 
Ana,  small;  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co.,  of  Logan,  one-third;  Lewis- 
ton,  two-thirds;  La  Grande,  one-third;  Ogden,  none. 

Mr.  Madison.  Asiatics? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Asiatics. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Lewistcm,  two-thirds?  ] 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Lewiston,  two-thirds.  The  Utah-Idaho  does  not 
give  the  proportion.  The  Great  Western  gives  the  proportion  of 
Asiatics  as  5^  per  cent ;  Holly  gives  it  at  1  per  cent ;  Grand  Junction 
gives  it  at  25  out  of  500. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  At  Grand  Junction  it  is  too  small  to  be  figured.  At 
Sugar  City,  quoting  from  his  report : 

There  are  25  to  30  Japanese  distributed  amongst  60,000  acres  of  agricultural 
lands  on  oar  side  of  the  Arkansas  Valley. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  before  you  pass  that,  now — ^your  question  and 
the  answer  would  not  bring  out  this  information — that  in  all  of  these 
locations  the  Japs  rent  and  own  land  and  sell  their  beets  to  the  fac- 
tories.   That  you  have  not  gotten  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  HiKDS.  Do  you  include  Michigan  there? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No.  Garden  City  is  the  farthest  east  that  I  carne^ 
I  think  the  conunittee  got  a  rather  incorrect  idea  concerning  one 
thing  in  Michigan  in  regard  to  the  labor.  It  looks  to  me  as  though 
they  had  the  idea  that  the  Michigan  people  imported  Russians  from 
Russia.  Well,  that  is  not  true  at  all.  They  brmg  the  Russians  from 
western  Nebraska.  There  is  a  large  colony  of  them  out  there.  They 
are  experts,  and  they  simply  bring  them  over  in  trainloads,  use  them 
through  the  season,  and  then  they  go  back  to  Hastings,  Nebr. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  bring  them  from  abroad  directly  to  Nebraska 
iind  unload  them,  and  then  ship  them  back 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  do  not  bring  them  thei'e. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  they  come  there. 

jyir.  Palmbr.  Thev  come  there;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  do  not  want  to  be  too  touchy  on  the  word  "  im- 
portation."   I  did  not  use  it  technically,  under  the  statute,  at  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  These  Russians  have  their  permanent  home  in  Ne- 
braska ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  HindS.  Are  tliey  these  Doukhobors,  if  that  is  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation, such  as  are  employed  in  such  large  numbers  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Palmier.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  Slavs  or  Ger- 
mans! 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  should  judge  that  the  bulk  of  them  are  Germans, 
because  wherever  I  have  come  in  contact  with  any  of  them  they 
speak  the  German  language. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  they  probably  come  from  the  Baltic  Provinoes 
of  Russia,  which  were  once  German  i 
•  Mr,  Palmer.  I  should  judge  so.    I  have  no  knowledge  on  it 

Mr.  Madison.  There  is  large  emigration  from  those  Proviscas  to 
this  country. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  very  cheapest  labor,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  do  not  find  it  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is^  the  Slavs  and  Russians  that  go  to  Michigan? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  they  are  not  hired  because  of  their  cheapness, 
Judge.    They  are  hired  because  of  their  expertness. 

IMb*.  Garrett.  They  employ  them  in  the  factories,  do  they  % 
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Mr.  Palmer.  No;  this  is  field  labor  that  I  am  just  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  mean  that  they  employ  those  Russians  that  are 
carried  from  Nebraska  to  Michigan,  for  field  lubor? 

Mr.  Palmer.  For  field  labor;  yes,  sir.  Kight  in  that  con- 
nection  

Mr.  Saker.  Just  before  you  pass  that  1  want  to  ask  one  question 
there.  This  information  of  course  comes  from  those  directly 
interested  ? 

Mr.  PAL.3HER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  Xot  under  oath? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  under  oath. 

Mr.  Saker.  And  they  are  interested  in  keeping  down  the  fact 
that  the  sugar  industry  and  these  various  industries  where  they 
employ  such  laibor,  are  employing  Japanese  and  Hindus,  and  cheap 
labor.    Is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are.  I  did  not  indicate 
any  such  thing  in  my  letter. 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  but  it  is  a  fact,  generally  speaking,  where  cor- 
porations employ  a  great  deal  of  help — this  Japanese  and  Hindu 
and  Mexican  labor,  and  negro  labor,  and  the  cheap  foreign  labor 
that  comes  directly  here;  not  for  that  purpose,  out  they  come 
here 

Mr.  PAiiKEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  then  go  into  the  fields.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact 
that  these  people  are  not  anxious  that  the  American  public  should 
know  just  what  kind  and  character  of  labor  they  employ.  Is  not 
that  ri^t? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  should  presume  that  was  so  in  all  industries  as  a 
general  proposition. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  want  to  call  t;he  conmiittee^  attention  to  one  thing 
Tight  in  this  connection.  Mr.  Spreckels  reproduced  from  the  Beet 
Sugar  Gazette  a  photograph.  He  labels  it,  "  Photograph  of  beet- 
sugar  laborers  in  Germany."    It  says : 

This  is  a  reproduction  from  a  photograph  which  appeared  in  the  American 
Sugar  Industry  and  Beet  Sugar  Gazette  of  April,  1911. 

It  shows  them  in  gala  attire,  as  they  should  be,  and  if  !Mr. 
Spreckles  had  reproduced  the  inscription  which  was  under  the 
picture  in  the  Beet  Su^r  Gazette,  there  would  have  been  no  criti- 
cism at  all.    That  inscription  is  this : 

After  the  beet  harrest  is  over  in  Germany  the  laborers  run  races,  each  push- 
ing a  wheelbarrow  decorated  with  beet  leaves.  Those  who  come  in  first  receive 
prizes. 

Why,  of  course,  those  fellows  are  dressed  up.  They  are  having  a 
holiday. 

The  Chairma:n.  Does  not  the  picture  show  for  itself  that  they- 
are  German  beet  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  they  are  German  beet  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  in  holiday  attire,  can  not  the  eye  tell 
it  from  the  picture?  In  other  words,  you  make  your  criticism  be- 
cause he  does  not  make  the  argument  that  you  make. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  I  do  not  ask  him  to  make  any  argument ;  but  if 
he  would  say:  "Beet-sugar  laborers  in  holiday  attire" 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  in  holiday  attire,  does  it  not  ^how 
for  itself?  Does  not  the  picture  speak  for  itself?  They  are  beet- 
suffar  laborers  in  Germany,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Palmer,  They  are  supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  ever  see  a  crowd  of  Hindus  and  Japanese  in 
holiday  attire  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Or  Hawaiians?  I  would  like  to  have  a  picture  of 
those. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  might  be  fooled  on  the  Hawaiians.  They  are 
well  attired.    You  can  see  some  pretty  fine  looking  people  there. 

The  Chairman.  Hawaiian  field  laborers? 

Mr.  Madison.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  fine  people  physically; 
and  in  holiday  attire  they  would  make  a  good  appearance. 

The  Chairman.  They  adorn  themselves  with  clothing? 

Mr.  Madison.  They  adorn  themselves  with  flowers,  etc. 

(The  table  above  referred  to,  marked  "Palmer  No.  28,"  is  as 
follows:) 

Exhibit  "Palmes  Ko.   28." 
white  and  asiatic  labor  in  beet-suoab  fields  and  factories. 

One  Frank  C.  Lowry,  a  sales  agent  for  the  Federal  Sugar  Co.,  poses  as  "  sec- 
retary of  committee  of  wholesale  grocers." 

On  the  stand,  Mr.  Lowry  admitted  under  oath  that  the  so-called  members 
of  this  so-called  committee  did  not  of  their  own  volition  organize  any  such 
committee  or  employ  said  Lowry  as  secretary;  that  they  never  have  had  a 
meeting,  Initial  or  otherwise;  that  they  pay  no  dues,  and  that  no  member  of 
this  so-called  committee  ever  has  contributed  a  dollar  to  the  expense  of  the 
campaign  for  free  sugar  which  Mr.  Lowry  has  waged  for  three  years.  He 
swore  that  his  sole  contributor  was  his  employer,  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Go., 
which  had  expended  some  $12,000  in  this  work.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
alleged  committee  of  wholesale  grocers  is  a  myth,  and  that  the  names  of  these 
people  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Lowry  are  used  as  a  blind  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving the  public  and  making  it  believe  that  the  policy  advocated  in  the  cir- 
culars printed  under  the  caption  "  Ck)mmittee  of  wholesale  grocers,"  Is  being 
conducted  by  an  organized  body  of  national  character,  whereas  the  move- 
ment was  organized  by  one  man,  and  the  total  expenses  are  met  by  one  man, 
or  one  company,  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  C.  A.  Spreckels 
is  the  head. 

As  might  be  expected  of  a  man  who  endeavors  to  conceal  his  identity  by 
hiding  under  a  cloak  of  his  own  construction  and  made  to  appear  to  be  some- 
thing which  it  is  not,  the  statements  made  in  this  literature  are  misleading 
and  untrue. 

In  one  of  these  circulars  it  is  stated: 

**  For  years  it  has  been  the  claim  of  promoters  of  our  domestic  beet-sugar 
Industry  that  our  infamous  sugar  tariff,  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  78.87 
per  cent  must  be  continued  so  as  to  protect  the  high-priced  American  laboring 
man.  The  fact  that  foreign  labor  is  employed  almost  exclusively,  both  in  the 
fields  and  factories,  is  carefully  concealed.  The  accompanying  photographs 
show  how  Japanese  and  Hindus,  who  never  will  become  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, are  employed  in  this  work." 

When  this  circular  came  to  my  notice  I  wrote  to  each  sugar  company  west 
of  the  Missouri  River,  inclosing  a  blank  for  them  to  fill  out.  I  have  heard 
from  all  of  the  factories  located  on  the  Pacific  coast,  except  a  small  factory 
in  northeastern  Washington,  and  practically  all  of  the  others,  a  total  of  34  out 
of  38. 

From  the  blanks  received,  I  have  prepared  the  following  table,  which  shows 
that  out  of  a  total  of  7,800  men  employed  in  these  factories,  but  78,  or  exactly 
1  per  cent,  are  Asiatics,  and  that  of  the  farm  labor  furnished  farmers  by  sugar 
companies,  1,970  are  white  laborers,  and  924  are  Asiatics. 
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These  less  than  3,000  white  and  Aaiatic  laborers  famished  the  fiimiers 
poform  bat  a  mere  fraction  of  the  work  inTolred  in  prodacing  the  beets  to 
soppij  theae  34  factories.  In  most  cases  the  percentage  of  Asiatic  latmr  in 
the  Tarioas  commanitjee  is  given  as  well  as  the  wage  rate  for  l>oth  classes,  in 
both  field  and  factory. 

White  and  Asiatic  labor  and  wage  rates  in  western  hect-suffar  territory, 
[Compiled  by  Tnnnan  G.  Palmer,  from  reports  received  direct  from  sugar  companies.] 


Naxmes  of  oompanlcs  or  , 
kKAtions  of  bctories. 


Number  of 
labwers  em- 
Sum-  i  ployed  in  ftMy 
bcr  of  tones. 

tories.  ^ 


'     Avens*  ^ngfi  p^d  to  common 
I  labor. 


Laboras  sap- 
plied  to  ~ 


l- 


Alameda,  Csl 

BetterBTia,Csl... 

Oxnsrd^Csl 

Cbino.Cal 

8pracfcels,Cal 

liOS  Alamitos,  Cal . 

Hamilton,  Gal 

Santa  Ana,  Cal... 


Amalgamated,  Ogden, 
Utah 

Utah-Idaho,  Salt  Lake, 
Utah..., 

Great  We^tein,  Colo 

Holly,  Colo 

Grand  Junction,  Colo 

Sugar  City,  Colo 

Garden  Ci^,  Kans 


I 

I 
1  i 
1 

1  • 
1 

1  i 
1 

1  ' 
1  ' 


White.  |.Vsiatic. 


White. 


Per    ■    Per    ; 
day.    ;  hour.  ,   day. 


Asiatic. 


Per 
hour. 


White.  Asiatic. 


I 


«170 
700 
300 
300 

200 
300 

aoo 


None. 

30 

None. 

None. 

16 
None. 

12 
None. 


I 


$i25  t I None. 

2.50    ;    S2.10   None. 

2L40, 

Z50  I  I 


None. 

- '  None. 

9a25  • |l0.16-ta25  >  None. 

.20! ' None. 

i75l I      2:40  1 20 

2.00  i I ' •  None. 


-J. 


2,300 


08 


± 


■I' 


4  >       900  .  None. 


2.50 


I     r 


None. 
None. 
Nona. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
140 
None. 


6 
11 
2 
1 
1 
1 


«1,800 
3,300 
500 
250 
350 
400 


Total. 


U  ■    7,800 


None. 

(«) 
20 

None. 

None. 

None. 


2.50 


2.50 


20 


20 


78 


.18 
.30 


200 

500 

34 

350  ■  50 

100 

None.  •    None. 
i    1,500      None. 


1,970 


024 


Names  of  companies  or  loca- 
tions of  factories. 


Asiatic  labor  employed  in 

vicinity.  ' 


Average  wage  paid  for  field  work. 


Proportion  to  white. 


Alameda,  Cal 33  per  cent 

Betteravia,  Cal 

Oznard,  Oal Japanese,   81   per 

cent:  Hindus,  9 
,      per  cent. 

Chino,  Cal 25  per  cent 

Spreckels,  Cal 20  per  cent 


Los  Alamitos,  Cal Practically  none.. < 

Hamilton, Cal '  25per cent 

Santa  Ana,  Cal Small 

Amalgamated,  Ogden,     (*) 

Utah. 
Utah-Idaho,    Salt    Lake,   

Utah.  I 

Great  Western,  Colo ,  5.2  per  cent 

Holly,  Colo j  1  per  een  t 

Grand  Junction,  Colo <  25  out  of  500 

Sugar  Citv,  Colo (•) 


Garden  City,  Kans.. 


None. 


Number. 


'.Vhite. 


AsiaUc. 


I 


200  ! 

3oO 

€00 


250 
500-1,200 

20 
140 


1,220 


S1.65to$2 $i:(>5toS2. 

$1.90  to  12.50 S1.90  to  12.50. 

Piecework;  make  $3.   Piecework;  make  S3. 


$1.75  to  12 $1.75to$2.5a 

$40  to  $45  per  month.   16  to  25  cents  per 

hour. 


$2.25 $2.40. 


Paid  by  the  acre . 
$2« 


$2  to  $2.50. 


$1. 

(•) 


Paid  by  the  acre. 


(0. 
$1. 


25  cents  per  hour None. 


1 35  during  idle  season. 

s  Idle  season:  55  white,  5  Ji^anese. 

i  Estimated  by  Truman  G.  Palmer  (since  confirmed  by  wire) 

« Practically  none. 

*  At  Logan,  i;  Lewiston,  f;  La  Grande,  };  Ogden,  none. 

*  Contract  work,  $17.50  per  acre. 
'  Contract  work,  $20p4racre. 
•Contract  work. 

*  "There  are  2.5  to  30  Japanese  distribute  J  amongst  60.000  acres  of  agricultural  lands  on  our  si'*^ 
Arkansas  Valley." 
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White  and  Asiatic  labor  and  wage  rates,  etc. — CJontlnued. 


Naioes  of  compaaieB  or  locations  of 
foctories. 


Alameda,  Cal 

Betteravia,  Cal . . . 

Oxnard.Gal 

Cbino.Cal 

Sprecsete,  Cal 

Los  Aiamitos.  Cal. 
Harailten,  Gal 


What  furnished  in  addition  to 


White. 


Asiatic. 


SI 


Santa  Ana,  Cal 

Amalgamated,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Utah-Idaho,  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

Great  Western,  Colo 

Holly.  Colo 

Orana  Junction,  Colo 

Sugar  City,  Colo 

Garden  City,  Kans 


eeping  accommodations 

Firewood 

Nothing 

Board  and  lodging 

Nothing 

12.25  covers  board  at  60  cents  per 
day. 


House  rent  and  fuel . 


House  and  water. 
Board 


Sleeping  accommodations. 

Do. 
Firewood. 
Nothing. 
Sleeping  aocommodatioDS. 

No  board. 


Cvapbag  plaee  mad  ffoeL 

House  and  water. 
Board. 


Labor  houses  to  live  in . 


Mr.  MADISON.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  pAiiMBH.  Just  one  thing.  1  have  taken  here  and  worked  out 
s  table  on  the  wholesale  cost  of  the  United  States  sugar  consumption 
in  1910,  and  the  cost  of  like  consumption  of  sugar,  if  paid  for  on 
the  basis  of  the  European  wholesale  prices  for  domestic  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  possible  condition  under  which  we 
could  pay  the  wholesale  price  on  sugar  that  we  import  from  Eng- 
land? 

Mr.  Palheb.  This  is  what  our  sugar  would  cost  us  at  whole- 
sale  

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  that  to  the  committee?  It 
is  inconceivable  that  such  a  condition  should  ever  come  about  under 
any  .tariff,  is  it  not?  What  we  are  interested  in  is  the  export  price 
over  there,  and  not  the  local  price. 

Mr.  Palmer.  But  it  is  of  some  interest  when  you  make  the  argu- 
ment that  there  would  be  a  saving  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  the  sugar 
that  the  people  are  ground  down  on,  on  account  of  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  an  erroneous  basis — ^to  begin  with  the 
British  wholesale  prices. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  b^  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  an  erroneous  basis,  to  begin  with  the 
wholesale  local  price  in  any  country?  In  other  woros,  is  not  the 
export  price  the  true  basis? 

Mr.  Falmer.  No  ;  it  is  not.  The  true  basis  is  what  a  man  has  to 
pay  in  the  market  for  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  I  am  leading  out  the  English- 
man entirely,  but  am  looking  at  what  the  American  would  pay. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  given  you  that.  That  is  one  angle  of  it  I 
have  given  that  in  another  table.  I  have  given  the  absolute  figures. 
This  is  looking  at  it  from  another  angle. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  had  not  given  that  table.  You  said 
you  would  get  it  up. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  did ;  I  remember  that  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  What  table  is  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  not  kept  any  note  of  the  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  have  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  This  is  looking  at  it  in  an  entirely  different  way. 
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Mr.  Madison.  I  did  not  exactly  catch  the  angle.  What  does  your 
table  show?    Myatt^iiion  was  distracted  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Pai<mkk.  This  table  i^ows  the  wholesale  price  of  sugar  abroad 
in  various  countries  for  domestic  consumption,  including  in  thcise 
countries  the  excise  tax  on  sugar,  as  in  this  country  and  in  Canada, 
and  in  Great  Britain  we  include  the  duty  on  sugar*  showing  what 
the  amount  of  sugar  that  we  consume  would  cost  at  wholesale — at 
the  wholesale  prices  paid  in  those  various  countries. 

The  Chaibman.  Ajid  including  their  taxes! 

Mr.  Pai<mes.  Including  their  taxes;  and  including  Great  Britain, 
which  is  lower  than  we,  and  including  Canada,  which  is  lower  than 
"we. 

Mr.  Madisok.  I  think  the  table  oi^ht  to  be  admitted. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  is  right  along  the  line  of  our  investi^tion.  We 
haye  sent  inquiries  abroad  that  tended  to  develop  facts  of  that  char- 
acter.   This  comes  right  in  that  connection. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  words,  it  is  one  of  the  elements  in  making 
up  the  retail  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  objection  to  that;  but  that  is  not  the 
price  the  American  importer  would  pay,  under  any  conceivable  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  did  you  get  your  data  to  make  that  from  ? 

Mr.  pAiiMER.  I  have  given  it. 
-   Mr.  Baker.  You  have  given  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  ^iven  it  on  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all  right,  then. 

Mt.  Palmer.  The  wholesale  prices  of  sugar  in  the  principal  markets 
are  taken  from  Senate  Document  Na  55,  Sixty-second  Congress,  first 
session,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Mr.  RAfCER.  Senate  Document  No.  56? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Senate  Document  No.  55.  I  will  give  you  one,  Judge. 
I  have  a  couple  of  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  I  have  this  one. 

(The  table  above  referred  to,  marked  "  Palmer  No.  29,"  is  as  fol- 
lows :) 

Exhibit  "  Palmes  No.  29." 

wholesale  cost  of  united  states  sugar  consumption  in  1010  and  cost  of 
like  consumption  of  6ugab  ip  paid  fob  on  basis  of  eubopean  wholesale 
pbicks  fob  domestic  consumption. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  wholesale  price  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  and  certain  other  countries  In  1910.  In  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Canada  the  quotations  necessarily-  include  not  only  the  Import 
cost  of  the  sugar,  but  the  import  duty,  and  with  the  other  oountrles  they 
include  the  internal  or  excise  duty.  In  all  cases  these  quotations,  plus  the  cost 
of  local  freight  and  wholesalers'  and  retailers'  margins  for  distribution,  repre- 
sent the  iH'ice  which  local  consumers  paid  for  sugar  in  1910. 

The  table  shows  the  total  wholesale  cost  of  our  1910  «ugar  cQE&sumption  and 
what  would  have  been  the  cost  if  paid  for  fit  foreign  wholesale  prices;  also 
the  cost  per  family,  on  the  basH  of  268i  pounds  per  family,  as  given  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor. 

The  wholesale  figures  for  foreign  countries  are  from  Senate  Document  No. 
66,  Sixty-second  Congress,  first  session,  ''Wholesale  piriees  of  sugar  hi  the 
principal  markets,"  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

As  given  by  WiUett  &  Gray,  the  United  States  1910  consumption  of  sugar 
was  3,282,938  tons  of  2.240  pounds. 
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Tbe  nrernge  cost  of  distributing  augar  in  tlie  United  States  from  1890  to 
1907  was  93  cents  per  100  pounds,  wbich,  applied  to  onr  1910  consnmptlon, 
amounted  to  $68,383,598.  The  cost  of  distribution  is  not  included  in  any  of 
tbe  foiiowlug  Bgurea; 

Whole»at>i  coat  of  United  States  sugar  comvmption  in  IBIO  and  coit  of  like 
coMumplion  of  sugar  if  paid  for  on  hasU  of  European  teholeaale  pricet  far 

domeitic  consumption. 

[Compiled  by  Tmman  G.  Palmer,] 
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lorelgn  lelail  prfoo  be 

Mr.  Madison.  Have  you  ever  gone  into  the  question  of  the  relative 
retail  prices  of  sugar  in  this  country  and  the  principal  "EuropeaQ 
nations  ? 

Mr.  Palhsr.  Well,  I  have  looked  through  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
reports.  I  have  not  prepared  a  table  on  sugar.  It  is  given  for  one 
year  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  given  for  another  year  in  Belgium 
and  for  another  year  in  Germany.  I  think  those  two  countries  and 
Great  Britain  and  ours  are  the  four  countries  now  covered  by  the 
British  Board  of  Trade.    If  you  desire  that  I  can  look  that  up. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  are  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor! 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  are  in  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  As  they 
came  out,  one  eachyear,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  reviewed  them. 

Mr.  Madison.  We  can  get  those  without  having  you  go  to  that 
trouble.  Now,  I  will  just  ask  you  a  few  general  questions,  and  then, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  through  with  the  matter.  The  evi- 
dence before  us  shows  that  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this  country 
has  been  developing  somewhat  slowly,  but  developing  more  and  more 
year  after  year,  until  at  the  present  time  we  produce  probably  be- 
tween one-sixth  and  one-seventh  of  the  total  consumption  oi  the 
coimtry.  Now,  it  is  important  to  determine  what  the  future  of  the 
industry  is,  and  te  what  extent  it  may  be  developed  in  this  countiy, 
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and  what  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  will  ultimately  be  under 
the  continuance  of  a  system  whereby  beet  sugar  will  be  protected 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  may  go  on  and  ultimately  produce  a  very 
large  ^r  cent  of  the  total  amount  consimied — say  60  to  70  per  cent. 
What  information  can  you  give  us  from  your  experience,  from  your 
work,  with  regard  to  the  future  in  this  country,  and  what  will  be 
needed  to  build  it  up,  and  what  the  ultimate  effect  of  building  it  up 
will  be  to  the  American  consumer,  and4what  the  cost  to  him  will  be? 

Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  proceed,  and  I  will  ask  my  colleagues  to 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  answer  that  without  interruption,  and 
then  examine  you  later. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  beet-sugar  industry  was  promoted  in  this  coun- 
try as  early  as  1830,  but  it  was  a  failure  in  various  States,  Eastern  as 
well  as  Western  States,  until  E,  H.  Dyer  erected  a  factory  at  Alameda, 
CaL,  and  produced  a  few  hundred  tons  of  sugar  a  year;  finally,  in 
1888,  producing  1,000  tons  for  the  first  time  in  our  history.  But  capi- 
tal did  not  seem  anxious  to  go  into  the  industry  until  the  passage  of 
the  Dingley  Act.  The  sugar  schedule  in  the  Dingley  Act  was  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a  home  sugar  industiy,  and  as  soon  as 
that  was  passed  capital  fiockea  into  the  industry ;  and  for  some  years 
there  any  community  that  could  get  2,000  acres  of  beets  signed  up 
for  two  or  three  years  could  get  a  half  million  doUar  plant  dropped 
into  it.  At  the  time  the  Cuban  reciprocity  agitation  came  up  we 
had,  according  to  Government  reports,  86  projected  factories,  to 
cost  $49,000,0M);  and  that  report  did  not  include  one  that  I  was 
projecting  myself,  in  California,  at  that  time.  This  agitation  came 
up.  I  know  that  in  my  own  case  we  had  $750,000  of  bonds  pledged^ 
agreed  to  be  taken,  but  when  that  agitation  came  up  our  people 
got  cold  feet.  They  would  not  do  a  thing  until  they  saw  what  was 
going  to  become  of  it.  And  of  those  86  projected  plants,  80  were 
abandoned.    Six  were  so  far  along  that  they  could  not  stop,  and  had  to- 

to  on  and  build  them ;  and  only  two  or  three  of  them  have  been  since 
uilt,  of  that  particular  list.  But  we  recovered  and  righted  ourselves, 
and  capital  began  to  so  into  the  industry  again.  Then  in  1906,  we 
sent  our  troops  into  Cuba  for  the  second  time.    At  that  time  we  had  6& 

f  rejected  plants  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  those  were  abandoned, 
am  speaKing  now  of  the  projected  plants,  as  given  in  Mr.  Saylor's 
report,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Those  were  abandoned; 
and  then  they  started  in  again  a  little  later,  and  then  there  came  up  the 
tariff  agitation.  They  did  not  know  what  was  going  to  be  done,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  outcome  of  the  industry  will  be 
until  such  time  as  Congress  comes  to  a  conclusion  either  that  it  is 
going  to  support  the  home  industry  or  that  it  is  not.  If  the  people 
could  have  assurances  that  the  industry  was  not  going  to  be  touched 
for  a  period  of  years,  you  would  have  capital  going  into  the  industry 
with  a  ru<?h;  but  there  is  nothing  so  timid  as  the  almighty  dollar; 
and  just  so  long  as  the  thing  is  being  stirred  up  here,  first  with  one 
thing  and  then  with  another,  money  will  not  go  rapidly  into  the 
industry. 

Mr.  Madison.  Under  the  present  system,  whereby  capital  is  pro- 
tected by  a  considerable  duty  on  raw  and  refined  sugar,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  product  of  beet-sugar  factories  is  proving  very  valu- 
able— ^that  profits  are  being  made  of  a  considerable  degree,  as  inr' 
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neAjod  in  the  case  of  the  Wataonville  factory,  where  Mr.  Spreciels 
testified  to  a  ptrofit  of  80  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Palmes.  If  I  retnember,  Mr.  Spreokels's  testimony  was  in  re- 
gard to  the  early  campaign  of  the  Wataonville  f acito^ — 80  per  cent — 
And  I  have  just  .been  handed  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  D.  -Barry  in  con- 
firmation of  a  telegram.    He  says : 

Net  -profit,  Watsonville  catapaign,  18SS,  1880,  ¥11)07^-38 ;  CfioipRigti  of  188^> 
1890,  $23,550.23.  Books  Sau  Fraiy;iaco  olBce  were  dfistroyea,  bat  Hsnaan  says 
Bufiicient  information  at  3preckel8  to  show  the  above  figures,  which  are  abso- 
lutely correct." 

Mr.  Madison.  The  capitalization  of  the  'Watfionville  faotoi^,  ftc- 
t^ording  to  Mr.  Spreckels,  was  $500,000.  He  says,  in  his  testimony 
given  before  us  in  New  York : 

There  was  $400,000  of  actual  cai^  paid  in,  so  they  got  more  than  the  capital 
hack  within  two  years  by  ^100/)00. 

Mr.  PALM19L  I  have  a  memorandum  in  ^a  book  &sft  I  prepared 
the  bulk  of  something  over  10  years  ago,  in  which  I  gave  the  Watson- 
ville iSgures  from  1888  to  1897.  Then:  'first  year,  1888,  they  had  a 
total  acreage  of  beets  of  2,100.  They  worked  14,845  tons  of  beets. 
The  average  acreage  tonnage  was  7.07.  The  next  year  they  had  1,778 
acres  of  b^ts,  and  worked  13,472  tons;  and  the  average  acreage  ton- 
nage was  7^58.  The  potmds  of  sugar  produced  in  1^888  were  2,800,- 
000;  in  1889,  3,170,000.  Now,  I  do  not  know  what  prices  they  got 
for  the  sugar,  but  if  they  made  80  per  cent  on  their  capital  in  those 
two  years,  with  a  production  of  less  than  6,000,000  pounds  of  sugar, 
they  must  have  had  a  market  for  sugar  at  10  or  15  or  20  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  counting  the  sugar  at  the  highest  price  that 
could  have  ruled  in  California  in  those  years,  what  w^ould  nave  been 
the  total  value  of  the  product? 

Mr.  PaItMer.  Well,  1  have  the  New  York  price  of  sugar  for  those 
years.     I  have  not  the  California. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  add  1  cent  for  the  difference. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Oxnard  tells  me  that  that  was  raw  sugar  that 
they  made ;  but  I  will  make  it  8  cents  a  pound  on  their  1888  produc- 
tion. They  made,  at  8  cents  a  pound,  $224,000  worth  of  sugar  in 
1888. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  much? 

Mr.  Palbcer.  $224,000  worth. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  but  he  says  they  made  a  profit  of  $400,000  that 
year. 

Mr.  Pai^bcer.  I  say  they  must  have  gotten  15  or  20  cents  a  pound 
for  their  sugar  if  they  did  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  80  per  cent  of  $500,000  is  how  much?  It  is 
$400,000,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PAiiHER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  did  you  get  your  fibres? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  not  a  memorandum  as  to  where  I  got  the 
figures.  They  have  been  there  for  10  years.  I  have  not  looked  at 
them  until  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Hinds.  This  testimony  that  yon  have  referred  to  is  that  on  page 
12284  of  the  record,  in  answer  to  my  question  asked  Mr.  Spreckels? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Madison.  His  testimony  is  specific: 

The  first  year  of  its  operation  it  made  12  per  cent  The  following  year  it 
made  80  per  cent.  It  \mB  capitalized  at  $500,000.  There  was  $400,000  of  actual 
cash  paid  In,  so-  they  got  more  than.  t!ie  capitBl  back  within  two  years  by 
^100.000. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Adding  1  cent'  a  pound  to-  the  prevailing*  New  York 
price  of  sugar  during  those  two  years— presuming,  that  they  got  a 
cent  a  pound  in  excess  of  the  New  York  price  during  the  two  years— 
they  produced  $496,620  worth  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  much?' 

Mr.  Palmer*  $496,620  worth. 

The  Chair3ian.  Where  did  you  say  you  got  those  figures  on  pro- 
duction  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  can  look  at  those  figures  and  see  the  detail  with 
which  they  are  put  in-  there.    I  have  not  looked  at  them  for  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  put  figures  like  that  against  the 
memory  of  the  man  who  owned  the  plant,  and  who  knew  what  they 
did,  and  got  the  dollars  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Those  figures  can  not  be  far  out  of  the  way,  figured 
in  such  detail. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  bound  to  be,  unless  Mr.  Spreckels  is 
deliberately  misrepresenting  things  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Palb4eh.  Mr.  Spredwis  may  have  forgotten. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  where  you  got  those  figures, 
and  you  may  be  wrong  about  it  too. 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  would  have  had  to  have  had  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  beets  to  have  produced  enough  sugar  to  have  cleaned 
up  $400,000  in  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  he  says  they  did,  anyhow;  no  mat* 
ter  how  they  did  it. 

Mr.  Palmer*  I  think  Mr.  Spreckels  was  flatly  mistaken. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  did  he  get  all  this  money  from? 

Mr.  Madison.  Wait  a  minute.  Can  you  figure  out  for  us  how 
many  pounds  of  sugar  he  would'  have  had'  to  have  produced  at  the 
ruling  prices  at  that  time,  in  order  to  have  made  $500,000  in  two 
years?  Or,  just  take  the  one  year  of  1888,  when  he  cleaned  up 
|400,000,  according  to  his  testimony.  That  is  the  big  story — ^the 
80  per  cent.  Twelve  per  cent  was  the  first  year,  whi(£  might  not 
be  unreasonable*  But  I  am  not  undertaking  to  say  that  Mr.  Spreck* 
els  was  mistaken,,  or  fcwgot,  oi?  lied:,  or  anything  oi  that  kind.  We 
simply  want  to  Imow  the  facts^  How  many  pounds  of  sugar  would 
he  have  had  to  have  produced  in  order  to  have  done  that? 

Mr.  Palhbr.  Baaed  on  a  profit  of  how  much  a  pound?  A  cent 
a  pound,  two  cents  a  pound,  or  what? 

Mr.  Madison.  Give  him  the  v-ery  largest  amount  that  he  could 
possibly  have  received,  with  the  ruling  prices  at  that:  time,  and  then 
take  the  capacity  of  his  plant,  and  see  it  he  could  have  produced  it? 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  you  will  excuse  me,  I  think  Mr.  Spreckels  testified 
that  his  father  said  that  beet  sugar  could  be  produced  in  California 
for — was  it  3  cents  a  pound? 

The  Chairman..  Two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound- 
Mr.  Hinds.  Take  the  basis  that  Mr.  Spreckels's  father  said  beet 
tmgar  could  be  produced  at.  That  would  be  a  fair  basis,  would  it 
not? 
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The  Chairmak.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  then  they  sold  it  for  6  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Add  1  cent  above  New  York,  and  take  the  New 
York  price.  Say  that  they  produced  it  at  2^  cents,  and  see  what  it 
would  be. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  The  New  York  price  was  7  cents. 

The  Chaibman.  Add  1  cent. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  That  makes  8  cents.  He  produced  at  a  cost,  his 
father  says,  of  2^  cents? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    That  is  5^  cents  profit. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  5^  cents  profit;  and  he  made  $400,0001 

Mr.  Madison.  He  made  $400,000  in  one  year. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  we  had  better  take  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  would  suggest,  if  we  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock, 
that  it  will  allow  Mr.  Palmer  time  to  figure  out  the  various  angles 
to  that  question. 

The  Chaibman.  All  right.  Take  until  2  o'clock,  Mr.  Palmer,  to 
figure  on  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  Here  is  Mr.  Spreckels's  testimony  [indicating]. 
Find  out  how  many  acres  of  beets  that  would  require,  and  how 
many  pounds  of  sugar,  and  what  the  capacity  of  his  plant  was  at 
that  time.  Find  it  certainly.  If  you  have  any  question  about  it, 
make  a  big  plant  out  of  it. 

(The  committee  thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTEB  RECESS. 

Tuesday,  Auoubt  1, 1911. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2.S0  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W. 
Hardwick  (chairman)  presiding. 

TESUHONT  OP  MB.  TBTTKAH  O.  PALMEBr-^ontmned. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Palmer,  you  may  give  the  committee,  in  your 
own  language  and  in  your  own  way,  the  results  of  your  figures. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  found  something  confirming  the  figures  which  I 
gave  the  committee  this  morning  from  my  memorandum  book.  I 
want  to  say  in  regard  to  my  not  putting  down  the  authority  that  at 
the  time  I  was  making  those  compilations  I  did  not  hold  any  official 
position  with  any  organization.  I  was  simply  gathering  those  fig- 
ures for  my  own  use,  and  I  was  not  as  careful  as  I  am  now  about  Quot- 
ing mv  authority.  I  was  as  careful  about  the  authority.  But  I  nave 
looked  up  Willett  &  Gray,  of  December  18, 1890,  and  they  say,  con- 
cerning uiis  factory: 

The  Western  Beet  Sugar  Factory,  established  in  1887,  at  Watsonvllle.  began 
mannfbcttire  in  188S,  prodnclng  in  that  year  1,640  tons  (2,000  pounds)  from 
14,077  tons  beets  (2,000  pounds).  The  average  polarization  of  beets  was  14.60 
and  the  average  sugar  recovered  11.66  per  cent;  $5.04  was  paid  for  beets 
per  ton  and  5.64  cents  per  pound  obtained  for  the  sugar,  which  averaged  05.40 
polarization.  The  factory  run  61  days  and  employed  185  men.  The  company 
produced  1,586  tons  (2,000  pounds)  In  1889  out  of  about  16,000  tons  beets  cnltl- 
vated.  Its  present  capacity  is  800  tons  beets  a  day.  The  farmers  made  consid- 
arable  money  In  1889,  and  put  in  larger  crope  in  1890.  A  movement  was  also 
made  to  establish  the  industry  in  Los  Angeles  and  other  places  during  the  year. 
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Now,  in  this  year  when  they  paid  $400,000  in  dividends  they  made 
3,170,000  pounds  of  raw  sugar.  They  did  not  make  white  sugar. 
That  sugar  wa<  raw  sugar  and  was  sent  to  the  refiner}'. 

The  Chaibman.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  1889. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  year  you  think  Mr.  Spreckels  re- 
fers to? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  so  to  me. 

Mr.  Pali^ier.  Yes.  The  price  which  they  got  for  their  sugar, 
according  to  Willett  &  Gray,  in  1888,  was  5.64  cents.  Willett  &  Gray 
do  not  give  the  price  that  they  got  for  their  sugar  in  1889,  but  the 
price  of  sugar  in  1889  was  lower  than  it  was  in  1888.  But  figuring 
that  they  got  the  same  price  in  1889  that  they  got  in  1888,  their  total 
receipts  from  sugar  were  only  $179,788,  and  they  used  16,000  tons 
of  beets,  for  which  they  paid 

The  Chairman.  $5  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  $5  a  ton.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  have 
made  any  such  dividend  as  that.  I  do  not  think  they  made  a  cent. 
It  does  not  look  like  it. 

Taking  the  New  York  price  on  a  raw  basis,  to  have  made  that 
amount  of  money  above  the  cost  of  production,  which  you  say  Mr. 
Spreckels  put  at  2^  cents  a  pound,  thev  would  have  had  to  have  pro- 
duced 11,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  and  they  only  produced  3,170,000 
pounds.  Of  course  there  were  not  many  lactones  at  that  time,  but 
the  total  production  of  the  United  States  was  only  4,168,000  pounds. 
Yet  they  would  have  had  to  have  made  11,000,000  pounds  to  have 
made  any  such  dividend  as  Mr.  Spreckels  speieiks  of. 

Mr.  Madison.  Those  are  the  only  figures  that  you  have  made  on 
that?    That  completes  the  statement? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  I  fibred  it  out  in  the  way  that  you  sug- 
gested. Judge  Madison,  taking  it  that  it  was  refined  sugar  and  taking 
Qie  San  Francisco  price  as  being  a  cent  above  the  New  York  price; 
and  even  if  it  had  oeen  that,  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  make 
6,163,000  pounds  to  have  made  $400,000,  as  against  8,170,000  pounds, 
which  they  did  make.  But  it  was  not  refined  sugar;  it  was  raw  sugar. 
It  is  so  stated  by  Willett  &  Gray. 

And  not  only  that,  here  was  the  statement.  John  D.  Spreckels  was 
interested  at  the  time,  and  he  says,  on  page  ^52  of  your  record,  volume 
No.  12,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Raker.  And  when  ypii  established  the  Spreckels  factory  nt  Salinas  you 
abandoned  the  one  at  Watsonville? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  wns  tnken  in  by  the  Spreckels  Co. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  had  been  in  business  quite  extensively  before — ^the  V^atson- 
viUe  factory? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  shipped  its  products  to  the  other  States — into  Nevada  and 
Oregon  and  Utah? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  a  good  many  years  ago.  It  had  to  ship  wherever  it 
found  a  market  Pardon  me  one  moment.  Come  to  think  of  it,  the  WatsonvlUe 
factory  never  produced  sugar  that  was  put  on  the  market,  but  it  was  sold 
through  the  California  refinery. 

Mr.  Rakkb.  I  see. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  In  our  own  State  to  the  refinery.  It  was  sold'  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  raw  sugar  from  Hawaii  was  sold. 

So,  how  in  the  world  you  would  get  $400,000  out  of  that  $108,000  I 
am  unable  to  see. 
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Mr.  M^VDisoN.  I  asked  you  rather  a  long  question  and  you  hAve 
only  covered  a  portion  or  it.  You  have  answered  as  to  the  things 
that  are  necessary  in  order  for  the  beet-sugar  industry  to  be  devel- 
oped. Now,  you  may  go  ahead  and  tell  us  what,  in  your  judgment, 
will  be  the  result  if  a  permanent  condition  of  affairs  is  established 
in  the  country  favorable  to  the  beet-sugar  industry;  what  develop- 
ment it  is  capable  of. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  the  well-defined  beet-sugar  soil  of  this  country, 
according  to  Secretary  Wilson,  as  given  in  this  Senate  Document  No. 
22,  is  sufficient  in  amount  so  that  if  one  acre  of  sugar  land  out  of  fifty 
were  planted  one  year  in  four  we  would  produce  our  own  sugar;  so 
that  tliere  is  no  question  about  the  area.  And  there  would  be  no 
question  about  capital  going  into  the  industry  if  a  condition  of  rea- 
sonable permanency  could  be  assured. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  production  of  a  pound 
of  beet  sugar  to-day,  if  you  know  f  I  am  not  asking  you  for  first- 
hand information,  but  what  your  understanding  is  from  the  beet 
men  who  are  engaged  in  its  manufacture, 

Mr.  Palmer.  ^^U,  the  fairest  thing  that  I  know  of  is  to  take 
what  I  gave  you  from  the  census. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Which  brings  it  down  to  3.68  cents  and  a  fraction 
over,  if  I  remember. 

Mr.  ML\DisoN.  Yes.  Is  that  cost  of  production  capable  of  reduc- 
tion in  the  future,  and  to  what  sources  can  ycm  rea^^onably  look  for 
such  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  great  cost  of  producing  beet  sugar — the  main 
cost — of  course,  is  the  beets.  We  should  produce,  ana  can  produce, 
more  beets  per  acre  for  the  same  amount  of  effort  than  we  produce 
now :  and  wnen  our  farmers  get  to  using  better  cultural  methods  and 
get  to  understand  tlie  indirect  benefits  of  beet  culture — that  by  bring- 
ing sugar  beets  into  their  general  rotation  they  can  grow  a  mucb 
greater  quantity  of  all  other  crops — I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  price  of  sugar  beets  will  be  reduced,  as  it  was  in  Ger- 
many, as  shown  by  that  consular  report  of  Consul  Dietrich,  where^ 
I  guess,  it  was  within  a  period  of  about  15  years  they  were  reduced 
from  $5  a  ton  to  ^. 

Mr.  Madison.  AVhat  is  the  average  price  now  that  is  paid  for  beets 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  PAL]\rER.  $6.  That  includes  the  beets  laid  down  at  the  fac- 
tory.   In  most  cases  the  factory  pays  the  freight. 

Mr.  Raker.  \Miat  do  you  base  that  statement  on?  Have  you  the 
table  that  you  base  that  on? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  $6  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes ;  the  $6. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  base  that  on  the  average  of  all  the  figures  tliat  were 
quoted  to  you  by  Mr.  Oxnard,  Mr.  Warren,  Mr.  Morey,  and  Mr. 
Cutler.  According  to  Senate  Document  No.  22,  Sixty-first  Congress, 
first  session,  a  (focument  prepared  by  Secretary  Wilson,  which 
brought  it  down  to  1908,  the  price  for  beets  had  increased  from.  $4.10 
in  1897  to  $5.35  in  1908. 

Mr.  ISIadison.  Does  the  farmer  find  it  profitable  to  grow  beets  at 
$6  and  $6  a  ton? 
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Mr.  Pauikx.  Yes:  lie  do»  find  it  profiuhle.  Tha«  b  one  thing 
thmt  I  think  a  good  muiy  furmers  eonsider.  It  is  a  little  differait 
from  a  ca«nl  crop  in  this:  That  a  farmer  puts  in  a  cereal,  and  if  he 
should  have  a  droog^t  or  other  disaster  there  is  not  any  vmnr  great 
I0G&  But  if  he  should  lose  a  czt^  of  beets  thorte  is  a  oonsi^Ierable 
financial  loss:  so  that  he  mitst  get^  under  ordinaiy  ciraunstances^, 
more  prc^t — not  considering  the  indirect  advantages  be  mu&t  g<i 
more  profit  on  beHs — ^fcH-  his  labor  than  en  oth«r  crops  to  coTer  that 
risk,  although  it  is  a  crop  in  which  there  is  as  little  ri<k  as  in  any- 
thing. It  viU  stand  more  drooght  and  it  will  ^tand  more  e:ci.v<:si\~e 
moisture  than  almost  any  otho-  crc^ 

Mr.  IfAmnox.  Yon  obtain  your  beet  seed  from  abroad^  do  you  not ! 

Mr.  Pauier.  Ye;,  sir. 

Mr.  MamsoK.  I  think  an  ftTplanation  of  that  has  been  given.  You 
might  repeat  it  briefly  to  refre^  our  reooUectian,  why  it  is  that  yiMi 
do  not  produce  your  Iwet  seed  in  this  country. 

^Ir.  Paljces.  The  sugar-beet  seed  is  the  most  scientifically  devel- 
oped seed  in  the  world.  There  is  not  anything  that  I  know  of  to 
compare  with  it.  They  originally  got  but  3  and  4  per  eent^  and 
they  started  in.  in  £iut^)e.  to  breed  that  seed  up.  and  they  have 
bred  it  up  to  16.  IT,  and  IS  per  etnU  by  selection.  I  do  not  know 
whetba-  you  care  to  go  into  the  way  that  they  breed  it  up. 

Mr.  Madison.  No. 

Mr.  Paljiek.  But  they  are  exceedin^y  careful  over  there*  For 
infita»ffi>.  you  take  the  Klein- Wanakben  people,  located  at  Klein- 
Wanzleboi.  near  Magdebuig:  they  can  show  you  a  photograph  of 
every  mother  beet  they  have  grown  for  the  last  20  vears,  and  every 
one  is  registered.  When  I  was  there  they  suggested  wliether  there 
were  an,v  beets  I  would  want  to  see,  and  they  said«  *'  If  there  are, 
let  us  kiMiw."'  I  said,  ''Give  me  No.  466,000^ — ^whatever  it  was— 
and  within  just  a  few  m<Miients'  time^  here  was  the  photograph  of 
this  motlier  beet,  with  the  record  of  it^  just  what  had  been  done,  and 
the  care  that  it  is  necessary  to  exercise,  and  the  science  put  into  it  in 
the  matter  of  sugar-beet  seed  is  almost  beyond  the  patience  of 
American  people.  Now,  that  is  the  fact  about  it.  We  want  to  do 
things  in  a  hurry;  just  as  out  in  Judge  Baker ^s  State  they  make 
wine  out  there,  and  they  are  in  a  hurry  to  sell  it,  and  they  put  it 
onto  the  market  long  before  it  is  well  matured.  I  think  they  woiUd 
make  more  money  ix  they  held  it  and  aged  it.  But  that  is  not  the 
American  spirit.  *  The  American  spirit  is  to  do  things  quickly. 

We  have  one  man  in  this  country  who  is  producing  some  sugar- 
beet  seed,  and  with  good  results.  That  is  a  man  up  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  They  have  tried  to  produce  sugar-beet  seed  in  various 
States;  for  instance,  in  Colorado.  They  are  subject  to  hailstorins 
in  Colorada  Now,  you  can  have  a  field  of  be^,  and  the  hail  will 
cut  off  all  the  leaves,  and  your  beets  will  throw  out  new  leaves:  and 
go  on  and  make  a  crop ;  but  when  you  have  got  your  beet  seed  out« 
why,  a  hailstorm  will  simply  destroy  the  whole  thmg;  it  will  destroy 
two  years'  work;  so  that  they  have  to  be  very  careful  as  to  the  place 
where  they  plant  them. 

Mr.  I^Iadison.  It  takes  two  years,  then,  to  produce  a  crop  of  seed  t 

Mr.  PAUfEB.  Yes.  sir ;  the  sugar  beet  is  a  biennial. 
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Mr.  Madison.  Are  there  any  experiments  l^eing  made  by  our  Agri- 
cultural Department  to  breed  seed  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  working  on  a  suggestion  that  I 
made  to  them  six  or  eight  years  ago,  and  on  which  I  wrote  a  bulletin 
for  them  which  w^as  published  by  the  department,  on  breeding  a 
single  germ  seed ;  and  if  they  succeed  with  that,  it  will  be  the  greatest 
step  in  advance  that  has  been  made  in  a  very  long  time. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  iliinning 
the  beets? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  will  increase  the  tonnage,  they  esti- 
mate, from  a  third  to  a  half. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  success  are  they  having  with  their  experi- 
ments up  to  date  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  started  with  ordinary  commercial  seed,  and 
found  that  between  1  and  2  per  cent  of  that  seed  was  single  germ. 
We  picked  out  2,000  single-germ  seeds  and  planted  them.    The  first 

?meration  we  got  a  little  over  26  per  cent  of  single-germ  seeds, 
he  second  generation  they  got  a  fraction  over  50  per  cent,  the  best 
seed  plants.  The  third  generation  they  tell  me  is  very  apt  to  go  all 
to  pieces,  and  they  have  to  go  back  again  and  start  over.  It  did  not 
happen  so  in  this  case,  but  there  was  not  much  increase  in  the  third 
generation,  just  a  little  under  55  per  cent;  and  that  is  where  we  are 
at  present.    We  got  up  to  somewhere  from  50  to  55  per  cent.    Some 

Eeople  believe  that  it  can  not  be  done.  Others  believe  that  it  can  be. 
>T.  Hertzfeld,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Grerman  Sumr  Institute  at 
Berlin,  told  me  last  year,  "  You  are  bound  to  get  it  if  you  keep  at  it. 
It  may  take  a  generation,  but  you  are  sure  to  get  it."  If  we  <U),  it  is 
a  great  thing,  not  only  on  account  of  saving  that  hand  labor,  but  on 
account  of  not  having  to  injure  the  beets  through  the  pulling  up  of 
the  superfluous  beets.  As  it  is  now,  we  are  limited.  One  of  the  limits 
in  beet  culture  is,  How  much  help  have  you  got  to  help  thin  your 
beets?  You  know,  the  beets  are  sowed  along  in  rows,  and  they  come 
up,  and  the  average  germination  is  8^  plants  to  each  seed,  and  when 
tney  come  up  they  are  twisted  all  around  each  other,  and  you  have 
to  hold  one  down  while  you  pull  the  rest  out:  and  after  you  go  over 
the  seed,  they  look  just  like  transplanted  cabbage  plants;  they  are 
lying  flat  on  the  ground ;  and  that  shock  to  the  beets  is  severe.  Also, 
they  have  to  be  thinned  just  at  the  right  time.  I  have  a  German 
experiment  where  they  prepared  what  was  equal  to  about  4  acres — 
it  was  in  hectares — ^tne  same  soil,  the  same  preparation,  the  same 
fertilization,  the  same  in  every  respect  except  the  time  of  thinning. 
The  first  acre  was  thinned  at  the  right  time.  The  yield  was  15  tons. 
The  second  acre  was  thinned  one  week  later,  and  the  yield  was  13| 
tons.  The  third  acre  was  thinned  still  a  week  later,  and  the  yield  was 
10|  tons,  and  the  fourth  acre  was  thinned  still  one  week  later,  and 
the  yield  was  7^  tons.  That  showed  the  influence  of  not  thinning 
your  beets  at  the  right  time,  but  waiting  until  they  are  so  strong  that 
when  you  pull  out  the  superfluous  ones  you  seriously  injure  the  re- 
maining ones. 

When  you  ^t  so  that  you  can  drill  your  beets  in  in  rows  and  seed 
in  plants  an  inch  or  two  apart,  you  can  simply  come  along  with  a 
hoe  at  any  old  time  and  hoe  out  the  superfluous  ones  without  injur- 
ing the  remaining  ones,  and  the  department  estimates  that  it  ^>rill 
increase  the  tonnage  from  one-third  to  one-half. 
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ilr.  ALvDisox.  Are  the  farmers  in  the  sections  whei-e  the  beet  in- 
dustry is  located  taking  an  interest  now  in  the  development  of  the 
industry  and  planting  the  beets  without  much  urging  upon  the  part 
of  the  manufacturers! 

Mr.  Paljceb.  As  a  rule,  the  longer  a  factory  has  been  establi^ed 
the  more  ready  are  the  farmers  to  raise  beets. 

Mr.  !&Iadlson.  They  are  not,  then,  as  has  been  stated  by  some — I 
do  not  know  that  it  has  been  stated  here — ^becoming  discouraged, 
regarding  it  as  an  unprofitable  matter,  and  going  out  of  the  raisi^ig 
of  the  beets! 

Mr.  Paoi£R.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  the  localities  where  the  factories  are  located? 

Mr.  Palmes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  very  small  area  of  land 
would  produce  all  the  beets  that  this  country  would  need  for  its 
sugar.  About  how  many  acres  do  you  estimate  would  be  required  to 
produce  the  beets  that  would  be  needed  for  oar  domestic  use  f  Show 
to  what  extent  the  industry  would  cover  a  wide  area,  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Pai«mqbb.  On  the  present  consumption  and  the  present  yield, 
somewhere  about  3,000,000  acres;  but  that  does  not  mean  that  only 
3,000,000  acres  would  get  the  benefit  of  beet  culture. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  other  acreage  would? 

Mr.  Palmsr.  Not  less  than  12,000,000  acres;  because,  in  order  to 


get  the  greatest  money  out  of  beets  in  the  indirect  advantages,  you 

ising  beet 
the  same  soil  not  more  often  than  once  in  four  years.    That  gives 


want  to  rotate  not  oftener  than  once  in  four  years,  raising  beets  on 


you  3  acres  in  otiier  crops  to  each  acre  that  is  in  beets. 

Mr.  Madison.  Are  the  farmers  practicing  rotation  in  this  country 
in  beets? 

Mr.  Pai«icer.  They  are  doing  it  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  they 
were.  There  are  some  places  in  the  arid  country  especially  where 
for  several  reasons  the  farmers  are  not  practicing  the  rotation  that 
they  should.  One  reason  is  what  was  Drought  out  here  the  other 
day,  that  freight  rates  are  high  on  other  crops;  and  another  reas(m 
is  that  a  good  farmer  finds  that  he  can  make  a  whole  lot  of  money 
out  of  beets,  and  he  wants  to  grow  them  every  year;  and  you  tell 
him  to  plant  beets  on  another  field  next  year  and  he  says,  '^Well, 
by  Jove.  I  went  all  over  this  other  field  Uiat  I  raised  beets  on  last 
year  ana  I  have  got  the  weeds  all  out  of  it,  and  now  I  have  got  to 
keep  the  weeds  out  of  the  beets  and  I  have  not  got  to  keep  the  weeds 
out  of  these  other  crops,  and  I  am  going  to  plant  beets  where  I 
planted  them  last  year,  not  stopping  to  think  uiat  the  weeds  in  the 
other  crops  are  damaging  those  as  well.  One  of  the  companies  in 
Ccdorado  issued  a  circular,  after  my  address  out  there  before  tiie 
Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress  elucidating  these  matters 
to  the  farmers,  stating  to  the  farmers  there  that  they  would  not  re- 
ceive beets  grown  on  soil  that  was  in  beets  the  year  before.^  I  wisii 
they  would  all  do  that  The  time  is  coming  w*nen  they  will  do  it. 
They  should  do  it. 

mr.  Madison.  Are  European  countries  continuing  their  beet  in- 
dustry with  the  same  interest  and  enthusiasm  that  &ey  have  in  the 
past? 

Mr.  PALMiaL  Yes,  sir;  although  after  the  signing  of  the  Brussels 
Conference  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  product  of  the^  Europe 
countries  for  some  years.    Now  they  are  picking  up  again. 
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Mr.  Madison.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  there  was  a  movement  in 
France  to  abandon  this  industry,  and  that  there  was  some  proposi- 
tion of  some  kind  made  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  some 
years  ago  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  plants,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  JrALMER.  It  never  came  to  my  notice. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir.  In  the  north  of  France  the  sugar  manufac- 
turers are  up  against  a  new  proposition,  in  this,  that  the  alcohol 
manufacturers  are  making  alcohol  out  of  be^ts,  and  in  some  places 
have  been  able  to  bid  more  for  beets  than  the  sugar  factories  have. 
What  the  outcome  of  it  will  be  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  traveled  through  France,  did  you,  in  investi- 
gating this? 

Mr.  PAiiMER.  Yea 

Mr.  Madisok.  And  you  talked  with  the  farmers  and  others  ? 

Mr.  PAiiiaui.  Not  much  with  the  farmers.  The  average  farmer  I 
can  not  talk  to.    I  do  not  understand  the  language  very  Well. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  imjpression  did  3ron  gain  as  to  thdr  interest  in 
the  industry  and  their  deeine  to  eontinm  it,  and  the  pri^fttableneds  of 
it,  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  would  not  know.  Judge,  the  average  man  who 
has  raised  beets  over  there  would  be  at  a  Icsa  if  he  had  beets  taken 
out  of  his  rotation.  Of  course  he  would  have  to  supply  something 
else.  Now,  take  it  in  Austria.  I  happened  to  notice  there,  near 
Carlsbad,  laree  areas  of  mangelwurzen,  great  big  beets,  which  were 
taken  care  of  as  carefully  as  su^r  beets;  there  was  not  a  weed  in 
them,  and  they  raise  thoi^e  simply  for  stock  purposes.  They  raise 
them  and  put  them  in  a  silo  and  keep  them  through  the  winter,  and 
in  that  way  get  the  same  advantage  to  the  soil  that  they  do  through 
su^r  beets.  My  contention  is  not  that  the  sugar  beets  ate  the  only 
thmg  tbiLt  will  so  ^atly  enhance  the  produravity  of  the  soil,  but 
that  the  sugar  beet  is  the  most  available  thing  that  we  hav^,  the  most 
profitable  thing  we  can  grdw,  and  the  ome  that  will  accomplish  it 
more  readily  than  anything  eisls. 

Mr.  Madcesdn.  Now,  I  do  not  think  of  anything  further  that  I 
want  to  inquire  of,  but  you  have  given  us  some  very  illuminating 
facts  with  r^ard  to  the  indus^^^  and  if  there  are  any  other  matters 
that  occur  t6  you  now  whidi  you  feel  ought  to  be  imparted  to  the 
ccmimittee.  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  state  thetn. 

Mr.  Palher.  ThOie  is  only  ohe  thin^  that  t  think  of  now;  but 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  believe  would  interest  every  member  of  the 
committee.  George  Martineau,  an  Englishman,  who  ha^  devoted 
his  life  to  sugar,  and  who  has  been  the  British  representative  at 
every  sugar  conference  that  they  have  had  for  years,  and  who  is  a 
very  bnlliant  man  and  a  student,  sent  liie  an  author's  cojppy  of  a  popu* 
lar  book  on  sugar  that  he  wrote  in  1910,  the  first  editiotl  early  in 
1910  and  a  second  edition  in  November,  I  believe,  and  he  gives  the 
most  lucid  account  of  the  bounty  ^fstem;  how  it  started  in  Europe 
and  how  it  was  adopted  by  one  country  and  another*  and  abandoned 
here  and  there,  and  the  effect  of  it,  and  everything,  that  I  know  of 
anywhere.  I  think  you  would  be  very  much  interested  in  it,  if  you 
care  to  take  the  time.  It  would  take  perhaps  5  or  10  minutes  to 
read  it. 
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Mr.  Madison.  Suppose  you  read  it.  You  say  it  would  take  only 
5  or  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Palmsr.  Yes. 

Mr.  ilADisoN.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
read  it. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  This  is  from  a  book  called  ^'  Sugar,  Cane  and  Beet," 
bj^  George  Martineau,  secretary  to  the  British  Sugar  Rrfiners'  Com- 
mittee, 1872-1892.  Adviser  tp  the  British  fjel^ates  ftt  tj^e  interna- 
tional conf  ej»nce  of  1876-1877,  1888,  1888,  and  *  1901-2.  Assistant 
British  delegate  on  the  Permanent  International  Sugar  Commission 
at  BrusBek,  190S-19O5. 

This  comep  uijder  his  cli^pter  op  tjxe  beet-spgjir  industry,  ^pd  afber 
giving  spmething  of  this  early  histopy  and  liow  it  has  inortsased  he 
says: 

T)^e  way  in  w}^ich  t^is  ^normons  pro4uctlop  gjpeif^  %Bfi  ^\:ij^^i-^  is  a  luoat 
interesting  study.  It  is  dealt  ^itli  in  4etaii  \u  the  writer'^  paper  ou  '*Tke 
statistical  aspect  of  the  si^gar  qqestion/'  >Krh|cli  cai^  be  fpunj^,  for  t)u>se  wbo 
may  desire  t|ie  full  facts,  in  tJbe  journal  of  ihfi  ^oyal  StaiJstieai  Society  for 
June,  1899.    Here  there  is  room  only  for  the  oiore  salient  points. 

To  b^g^  with  a  conft)arison  between  tJ)e  progress  of  f  rjmc^  ^n^  jS^rpiany 
in  tl)e  production  of  beet-root  sugar — an  iuatrw^tUe  (c:])ai)teir  in  a  vf^ry  reiaark- 
able  story.  In  1B71,  France  was  t^e  l^ad^r  in  ^he  industry !  ^^^  produced 
284,444  tons,  yfhUe  Germany  prodji^ed  on|y  lSp,442  tons,  ^ut  wM^  the 
German  Government,  as  is  thefr  practice,  begai^  to  foster  the  industry  in  a 
far-seeing  and  rational  way,  the  French  Goremmeut  allowed  their  great  agri> 
cultural  and  industrial  sugar  prQ4ui:ers  to  shift  for  d^eipselves.  The  C^man 
producer  was  charged  with  his  sugar  ta^  in  the  form  of  a  duty  on  the  weiglit 
of  the  roots.  The  roots  werp  estimiated  to  yield  a  certaif^  percentage  pf  sugar, 
and  were  charged  accordingly.  This  was — ^aud  was  intend^  to  b(i^— a  stroug 
Incentive  toJ:he  farmers  to  grow  richer  rpbtSy  an4  to  the  fgetory  to  get  more 
sugar  out  Of  tnem.  Tfie  systeni,  as  usual  in  GeruHuiy,  w^s  a  great  success. 
The  roots  gre^  richer  every  ye%r  and  the  machinery  for  extracting  and  cpm- 
dieting  the  sugar  was  constantly  improye4.  Scienti^  methods  progressed  and 
flourished  becausp  they  brought  larger  profits  to  both  farmer  and  manufac- 
turer. In  France,  on  the  oth^r  hi^nd,  t)ie  factories  wei.-e  under  tive  strietest 
excise  supervision,  every  ounce  of  sugar  was  checlted  and  noted  an4  had  to 
pay  the  full  sugar  duty. 

The  result  of  these  two  opposite  systems  was  that  while  Frapcje  luroduced  no 
more  in  X8^  tl^an  she  had  done  in  X871,  the  German  product io|i  had  gpne  up 
from  186,000  tons' to  1,12^000  tons.  The  French  producers  saw  that  this  meant 
ruin  if  allowed  to  continue.  The  percepts  pa?  of  sugar  extracted  from  the  roots 
bad  gone  up  in  Germany  from  8.28  to  11  per  cent,  while  in  France  it  remained 
at  the  old  figure,  below  6  per  cent.  The  French  Government  at  last  realissed 
their  mistake  and  liastened.  in  1884,  to  rectify  it  by  imitating  Germany.  They 
adopted  the  system  of  duty  on  the  roots,  and  it  was  a  4uty  based,  of  course, ^ 
on  a  very  low  estimate  of  ylel/d.  The  e^'ect  was  ipstautaueoua.  Betl^er  seed 
was  sown  in  France,  better  metliods  of  manufacture  were  adopted,  the  diffusion 
process  was  substituted  for  the  old  hydraulic  presses,  and  the  yield  o^  su^ar 
began  to  rise  by  leaps  and  )>ouiuls.  From  0  per  cent  it  9f>on  went  to  7.  8,  9, 
and  10  per  cent.  But  as  the  French  producers  were  allowed  the  full  drawback 
on  exportation,  although  they  were  paying  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  duty  on 
the  sugar  they  produced,  the  revenue  began  to  show  a  great  and  constantly 
increasing;  loss.  Tlie  French  Govemment,  unlike  the  German,  had  greatly  over- 
done the  dose  of  stimulant,  and  they  had  to  proceed  to  take  precautions.  They 
found  that  the  sugar  industry  was  making  an  eaornious  profit  out  of  the  new 
sgrstem.  In  the  first  year  tluJ  manufacturers  iwclceted  25.000,000  francs:  in  the 
third  year,  1886-87,  their  ivofit  hi*d  risen  to  OJJOliO.437  fraucs.  or  |.'^^78,657. 
Tliese  are  othcial  figures.  The  Government  was  obliged  to  clieck  this  drain 
on  the  exchequer.  In  1887  the  legal  yi^ld  was  raised,  and  the  excess  yield, 
instead  of  going  free  of  duty,  was  charged  with  a  modified  tax.  For  two  years 
the  large  profits  were  slightly  reduced,  but  in  l.SSO  they  were  again  over 
90.000,000  francs.  There  was  then  another  raising  of  the  legal  yield  and  the 
profit  was  again  reducpd,  but  begau  to  rwover  as  the  yield  of  the  factories  wen#- 
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on  increasing.  In  1893  it  was  39,000,000  francs,  but  in  1896  it  had  reached 
54,000,000  francs.  During  this  period,  1884  to  1896,  the  yield  of  sugar  from  the 
roots  had  gone  up  from  6  per  cent  to  11  per  cent,  and  the  French  crop  had 
Increased  from  265,000  tons  to  668,000  tons. 

Turning  again  to  Germany,  the  yield  of  sugar  from  the  roots,  which  was,  in 
1871,  8.28  per  cent,  had  risen  by  1884  to  11  per  cent.  They  had  thus  got  more 
than  10  years'  start  of  their  French  competitors.  But  in  1^96,  when  the  French 
managed  to  reach  a  yield  of  11  per  cent,  the  Germans  had  reached  a  yield  of 
12.66  per  cent. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Germany,  as  in  France,  though  the  duty 
only  struck  a  portion  of  the  sugar  produced,  the  full  drawbacls  was  allowed  ou 
all  the  sugar  exported.  This  was  an  enormous  incentive  to  production  and 
exportation  and  a  serious  loss  to  the  revenue. .  The  German  Government  saw 
that  their  wise  and  moderate  system  had  about  done  its  work.  In  1888  they 
took  steps  gradually  to  make  a  transition  from  the  system  of  duty  on  the  roots 
to  the  evidently  more  rational  method  of  charging  the  duty  on  the  sugar  actually 
produced.  In  1892  this  period  of  probation  was  accomplished,  the  factories 
were  under  full  excise  supervision,  and  all  the  sugar  paid  the  duty.  But  the 
German  Government  were  wide  awake  to  what  was  going  on  in  France,  so  they 
presented  the  manufacturers  with  a  temporary  direct  bonus  on  exportation, 
which  was  to  be  abolished  as  soon  as  France  and  other  countries  ceased  to 
give  direct  or  indirect  help  to  their  sugar  producers  out  of  the  revenue.  Here 
again  the  German  Government  were  quite  wise  and  reasonable. 

The  French  Government  followed  suit  in  1897,  but  again  they  made  a  mistake 
in  overdoing  it.  They  abolished  the  duty  on  the  roots  and  levied  it,  very  prop- 
erly, on  the  actual  sugar.  But  instead  of  coming  to  terms,  in  conformity  with 
the  German  friendly  overtures,  they  disregarded  the  Invitation  and  gave  a 
bonus  on  exportation  just  double  that  of  Germany.  This,  as  the  French  minis- 
ter said,  was  a  defiance  and  a  challenge. 

The  German  production  had  now  increased  to  1,821,223  tons,  nearly  three 
times  that  of  France.-  Their  revenue  from  sugar  had  gone  down  from  63,- 
249,000  marks  in  1875  to  33,624,000  marks  in  1886  and  14,677,000  marks  in 
1887.  Then  they  began  their  reforms,  and  the  revenue  recovered  to  an  average 
of  about  76,000,000  marks  in  the  years  1889-1892.  After  that  the  full  duty 
on  all  the  sugar  was  secured,  and  the  revenue  went  up  to  84,000,000,  92,000,000, 
and  99,000,000  marks  for  the  next  three  years.  The  stimulus  had  done  its 
work,  for  not  only  had  the  German  production  gone  up  to  nearly  2,000,000 
tons,  but  their  exports  of  refined  sugar,  which  were  5,809  tons  in  1871,  had 
reached  in  1888,  when  the  reforms  began,  150,841  tons,  and  in  1892,  when  the 
reforms  were  completed,  270,607  tons.  The  direct  bonus  on  exports,  which  was 
then  substituted  as  a  temporary  measure,  brought  the  exiK)rts  of  refined 
sugar  up  to  503.928  tons  in  1897.  The  German  exports  of  raw  sugar  were 
491,176  tons  in  1883,  and  remained  much  the  same  till  1894,  when  they  rose  to 
600,662  tons.  In  1896  they  were  760,657  tons.  This  is  a  striking  picture  of 
the  progress  of  an  industry  under  a  judicious  paternal  government. 

France  was  injudicious,  but  Austria  was  still  more  so,  and  yet  their  system 
laid  the  foundation  for  an  enormous  and  flourishing  Industry.  The  Austrian 
sugar  duty  was  levied  in  a  peculiar  way.  It  professed  to  be  a  duty  on  the 
.  roots,  but  instead  of  a  careful  weighing  of  the  roots,  as  in  Germany,  the  quan- 
tity of  roots  was  roughly  estimated  according  to  an  oflicial  supposition  of  the 
capacity  of  the  apparatus  of  the  factory.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  estimate  within 
an  estimate.  The  Austrian  manufacturers  were  therefore  not  only  stimulated 
to  grow  rich  roots  and  to  get  the  utmost  quantity  of  sugar  out  of  them,  but 
also  to  make  the  apparatus  of  the  factory  capable  of  working  more  roots  than 
were  estimated  by  the  Government.  When  the  present  writer  visited  the 
Austrian  engineering  works  in  1871  he  found  them  full  to  overflowing  with 
work  for  the  sugar  factories,  making,  among  other  things,  diffusion  vessels 
which  would  turn  out  more  juice  per  day  than  those  then  in  use.  There  was 
also  in  those  days  some  factories  still  working  with  hydraulic  presses.  They 
were  a  curious  sight.  The  work  was  carried  on  at  such  high-pressure  speed, 
in  order  to  do  more  than  the  estimated  quantity,  that  the  place  was  a  perfect 
pandemonium,  and  the  floor  covered  with  Juice,  owing  to  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  the  establishment.  The  Austrian  Government  was  losing  revenue  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  seemed  probable  that  they  would  soon  cease  to  receive  any- 
thing from  the  sugar  duty.  This  proved  to  be  only  too  true.  In  1867  the  net 
revenue  was  5.363,159  florins.  By  1874  it  had  dropped  to  1,742.324  florins, 
and  In  1875.  while  the  gross  revenue  was  9.337.435  florins,  the  drawback 
allowed  on  exports  amounted  to  9.472,991  florhis,  so  that  the  sugar  duty  pro- 
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dnced  an  actual  loss  to  the  exchequer  of  135,666  florins.  They  remedied  this 
disastrous  state  of  things  by  insisting  on  a  fixed  minimum  revenue  with  a  grad- 
ual yearly  increase.  This  checked  the  exports  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the 
manufacturers  loudly  complained.  In  1888»  therefore,  tlie  whole  system  was 
al>olished  and  the  duty  was  levied  on  the  actual  sugar  produced.  The  Govern- 
ment followed  the  example  of  Germany  and  gave  a  temporary  direct  bonus 
on  exports,  to  be  abolished  when  a  goieral  agreement  with  the  other  countries 
should  be  arranged.  The  manufacturers  enjoyed  the  certainty  of  9,000.000 
florins  per  annum  and  were  satisfied.  The  stimulus  to  production  continued 
and  exports  rapidly  increased. 

Belgium  and  Holland  levied  the  duty  neither  on  the  sugar  nor  on  the  roots* 
but  on  the  density  of  the  juice.  No  one  knows  how  much  the  manufacturers 
made  out  of  this,  because  neither  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  nor  the  quan- 
tity consumed  has  ever  been  discovered. 

Russia  desired  to  have  a  flourishing  beet-root  sugar  industry,  and  after  many 
vicissitudes,  hit  upon  a  system  wliicb  thoroughly  answered  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  necessary  stimulus.  The  Russian  Government  in  1894  took  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands.  They  fixed  (1)  the  quantity  of  sugar  necessary  for  home 
consumption;  (2)  the  maximum  price  to  be  charged  to  the  consumer — a  price, 
after  deducting  the  duty — about  double  the  price  in  outside  markets;  (3)  the 
quantity  of  sugar  to  be  kept  in  reserve,  a  portion  of  which  was  to  l>e  thrown 
on  the  market  if  prices  rose  above  the  fixed  limit  Each  manufacturer  was 
allowed  to  send  into  consumption  a  fixed  quantity  of  sugar,  and  then  his  surplus 
production  was  apportioned  to  the  home  market  in  proportion  to  liis  total  pro- 
duction. Here  was  not  only  a  security  for  good  profits  in  the  home  market, 
but  also  a  constant  stimulus  to  overproduction.  Fortunately,  the  Russian  con- 
snmptionf  in  spite  of  the  high  price,  steadily  increases  owing  to  the  constant 
extension  of  the  Empire  eastward.  But  at  times  there  is  a  large  surplus  to 
be  got  rid  of  which  has  to  be  thrown  on  the  outside  markets  and  sold  for  what 
it  will  fetch.  The  high  price  at  home  maintains  even  then  for  the  Russian 
producer  a  larpe  averajre  profit  far  beyond  the  natural  level.  This  la,  in  fact,  a 
•*  combine  "  or  '*  cartel."  established  and  regulated  not  by  the  industry  but  by 
the  Government  and  strictly  sufiervised  by  them.  The  details  have  been  modi- 
fied from  time  to  time,  but  the  main  feiitures  remain.  The  production  in  Russia 
was  159.000  tons  in  1S75,  475.000  tons  in  1SS5,  and  679,000  tons  in  1895.  It  now 
exceeds  1.000000  tons. 

Turning  to  the  exports  fnuj  Genua ny  nud  AuFtriji.  the  former  exported, 
in  1S75,  7,245  tons  of  refined  sugar,  and.  in  1897.  5n({.928  tons.  Austria,  In 
1875,  exported  39,887  tons  of  refined  sugar,  and.  in  1897,  460.154  tons.  The 
raw-sugar  exports  In  1883  were,  from  France  42,236  tons,  &om  Germany  491,176 
tons,  and  from  Austria  131.019  tons.  From  that  year  Germany  kept  up  a 
steady  export  varying  between  400,000  and  700.000  tons  per  annum.  The 
French  exports  were  very  fluctuating,  as  low  as  3,000  and  as  liigh  as  300,000 
tons.  Austria  was  also  very  fluctuating,  as  high  as  180,000  and  as  low  as 
31,000  tons.  The  exports  of  refined  sugar  from  Austria  are  very  high  and  very 
steady,  because  the  profit  from  the  duty  or  the  bonus  was  so  arranged  as  to 
give  the  turn  to  the  production  and  exportation  of  refined  rather  than  raw 
sugar. 

This  rough  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  Eijropean  t)eet-root  sugar  industry 
gives  rise  to  many  reflections.  It  has  been  artificially  stimulated,  as  we  see, 
to  a  vast  extent,  and  it  has  now  lost  its  artificial  stimulus.  The  Brussels  con- 
vention of  1903  lias  put  a  stop  to  It.  During  its  progress  it  won  the  race 
against  cane  sugar  and  became  the  dominant  factor  in  the  sugar  markets  of  the 
world.  What  will  liappen  now?  Will  it  hold  its  own  or  will  cane  sugar  win 
the  next  beat? 

To  answer  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  cost  of  production  in 
the  rival  Industries.  Tlie  yield  of  beet-root  sugar,  per  acre,  is  only  1|  to  2 
tons  at  the  best.  From  the  cane,  in  very  favored  countries,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  yield  per  acre  can  reach  4  to  5  tons.  Then,  as  to  skill  and  excellence  In 
manufacture,  the  beet-root  factories  were  at  one  time  far  in  advance  of  the 
cane.  The  tropical  industry  has  now  learned  the  les^son  frrmi  Its  Enroipean 
competitors,  has  Improved  its  methods  and  goes  on  doing  so  very  rapidly.  But 
the  European  industry  has  Its  market  almost  at  its  doors,  while  the  tropical 
sugar  must  sometimes  travel  long  voyages  to  reach  the  consumer. 

As  to  actunl  figures.  It  Is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  In  the  most  advanced 
beet-root  com* try — c;orinauy— the  aver*»ee  cnst  of  pr^KlnHlon  is  ab«>nt  9  ghllif^ 
to  9  shillings  6  pence  fier  band  red  weight.     But  Rcssia.  which  {imdrc-fs 
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than  a  ton  to  the  acre,  must  have  a  considerably  higher  figure.  The  other  coun- 
tries come  between  the  two.  In  a  first-class  cane-sngar  ccmntry,  like  Java  or 
Oaba,  die  cost  of  production  ml^t  often  be  a  good  deal  more  than  a  shilling 
below  the  cost  in  Germany.  One  conduftion  can  easily  be  stated.  The  European 
producers  will  continue  to  make  as  much  sugnr  ns  their  consumers  want  m>  long 
as  competition  from  outside  is  excluded.  Whether  tliey  can  maintain  their 
exports  on  the  present  scale  is  doubtful. 

The  reader  may  wonder  why  the  United  Kingdom,  by  far  the  largest  sugar 
eonsuuiei*  In  Buroi>er  is  tlie  only  Buropean  country  which  prodPiices  no  sugar 
even  for  its  own  vast  consumption.  The  story  which  has  just  l>een  told  of  the 
Buropean  sugar  industry  is  a  sufficient  answer.  As  Mr.  Robert  Ix>we  told  us 
years  ago,  ours  is  not  a  paternal  Government.  With  a  market  for  1,000,000 
tons  of  sugar  at  our  doors,  and  a  good  soil  and  climate,  we  Import  it  all  and 
read  the  sugar-market  report  day  by  day  under  the  cheerful  heading  of  "  For- 
eign produce."  Germany,  in  the  meantime,  with  a  home  demand  not  much  more 
iHtn  half  of  ours,  not  onl^  supplies  all  her  own  sugar,  but  ^as  every  year  more 
tiian  1,000,000  tons  for  exportation,  half  of  which  is  refined  sugar.  These  are 
earious  facts,  of  which  the  general  public,  and  even  our  rulers,  know  little 
and  care  leMS. 

Crop  1908-9. 
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The  United  States,  after  a  few  unsuccessful  elTorts  In  former  days,  began  in 
1S90,  serlouply,  to  embark  in  the  Industry  of  beet-root  sugar  production.  Clever 
men  made  a  careful  study  in  the  European  countries  of  the  methods  of  manu- 
facture; the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  especially  Dr.  Wiley,  the  chief 
of  its  Bureau  of  Chemisry,  rendered  valuable  advice,  and  the  small  beginning 
soon  grew  to  large  dimensions.  In  1892  there  were  six  factories  turning  out 
18,000  tons  of  sugar.  In  1902  there  were  41  factories,  with  a  total  sugar  pro- 
duction of  2^8,406  tons.  In  the  season  190S-^,  63  factories  produced  421,244 
tons.  The  industry  enjoys,  like  its  sister  cane-sugar  industry  in  Louisiana, 
the  profitable  privilege  of  entry  to  the  home  markets  duty  free.  At  present  the 
agricultural  branch  of  the  Industry  is  not  a  great  success,  their  average  weight 
of  roots  to  the  acre  being  only  eight  to  ten  tons.  The  manufacturls^  depart- 
ment, no  doubt,  includes  many  up-to-date  factories,  and  the  results  will  prob- 
ably improve  steadily  year  by  year.  In  the  last  three  years  the  extraction  of 
the  sugar  has  Increased  from  11.4  per  cent  to  12.6  per  cent.  Why  the  farmers 
do  their  part  of  the  work  so  badly  is  not  explained.  In  many  parts,  no  doubt, 
the  climate  is  not  so  favorable  as  It  is  in  Europe.  The  industry  la,  however, 
very  sanguine  with  regard  to  the  future,  and  we  can  only  wish  them  every 
success  in  their  brave  determination  to  grow  and  prosper. 

Mr.  Baker.  Those  chaps  in  the  old  countries  are  always  criticizing 
the  Americans,  and  vet  they  are  all  the  time  coming  here. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Well,  I  think  in  that  case  he  has  got  reason  to  criti- 
cize.    We  have  richer  soil  than  they  have,  and  we  ought  to  produce 
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more  beets  than  any  of  those  coootries  over  there.  Hare  you  got  in 
yonr  record  the  per  capita  consumptiaii  of  the  various  con^riest 

The  Chaikiuk.  We  have  in  some  of  the  principal  countries. 

Mr.  PAI.MES.  This  was  published  in  Willett  &  Gray's  from  the 
figures  of  Otto  Licht,  of  Magdebui^.    It  is  very  foil. 

The  Chaibmak.  Put  it  in  the  raeord.  I  would  be  glad  if  von 
wonld.  I  ranamber  we  have  flgOFM  fron)  France  and  Q«nnany,  oat 
I  do  Dot  remember  what  ath«r  oomttnes.    Pvt  it  in  th«  ncord. 

(The  table  referred  to,  marked  "Exhibit  Palnwr'^o.  SO.''  is  here 
printed  is  foil  in  the  record  as  f(41ows ;) 

ElEllBiT  ■■PiLua  No.  30.- 

IFront  Willett  A  Gt%r*  BtmOMleal  Soeir  Tia«e  Joonsl.  Jfa.  9.  I»1M 

EMropean  ser  capita  ooB««m^lj'>«. 


OBonnto.  ;PopQtaiion.  i^""^ 
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Mr.  Maxusom.  Bfr-  Chainnsn,  I  move  that  you  take  up  the  ex- 
amination now. 

Th«  Cbaibuav.  Well,  I  vant  tn  be  as  thorough  as  I  can,  but  I 
wsBt  to  say  that  I  want  to  relax  tiie  rule  in  this  case,  and  at  any 
point  where  I  un  <]uestioning  the  witness  I  want  any  member  to 
feel  at  liberty  to  interrupt  me.  It  will  not  disooncert  me,  and 
pn^ablT  we  will  get  through  (juicker. 

I  will  ask  you  some  preummory  questions,  Mr.  Palmer,  while  I 
am  waitiibg  to  have  ^oijjj^t  up  here  the  tables  that  were  inserted  in 
the  record  yesterday. 

In  the  first  place,  your  present  office  is  secretary  of  the  Beet  Sugar 
Association  ^ 

Mr.  Palkes.  The  Uniteci  States  Beet  Sugar  Industry. 

The  Chaibman.  Industry  i 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Pauceb.  \o;  it  is  a  voluntary  association. 
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The  Chairman.  Composed  of  what? 

Mr.  PaijMer.  Composed  of  sugar-beet  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  Of  all  the  sugar-beet  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No 'they  are  not  all  in. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  all? 

Mr.  Palboir.  I  should  say  perhaps  two-thirds  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  two-thirds  of  them? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  who  compose  it.  Is  the  Utah-Idaho 
Sugar  Co.  in  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.  in  California? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  in  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  not  give  you  the  list  here.  No; 
the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  concern  of  any  size  that  is  not 
in  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No.  Only  two  of  the  Michigan  companies  are  in; 
that  is,  the  Holland  and  the  St  Louis. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  independent  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  other  beet-sugar  companies  in  Michi- 
gan, other  than  what  is  called  the  Michigan  Sugar  uo.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  believe  there  is  a  list  here  that  gives  all  of  those. 
There  is  a  bulletin  published  by  the  department  that  gives  the  names 
of  all  those  companies ;  have  you  not  got  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  I  have  got  it  here  in  the  Beet  Sugar  Gazette. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  the  Alameda  Sugar  Co.  These  are  arranged 
•according  to  States. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  Los  Alamitos,  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.,  the 
Union  Sugar  Co.,  the  Sacramento  Valley  Sugar  Co.  I  am  not  certain 
about  the  Southern  California  Sugar  Co.  I  do  not  know  whether 
thejr  are  in  or  not.  In  Colorado  there  is  the  Holly  Sugar  Co.,  the 
National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Great  W^tem  Sugar  Co., 
the  Western  Sugar  &  Land  Co.,  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  Charles 
Pope,  the  United  States  Sugar  &  Land  Co.,  the  Holland  Sugar  Co., 
the  St.  Louis  Sugar  Co.,  the  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co.,  the  Wisconsin 
Sugar  Co.    That,  I  believe,  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  represent  the  companies  that  com- 
pose this  voluntary  association  which  names  itself,  so  far  as  the  asso- 
ciation is  concerned,  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Inaustry?  They  com- 
pose about  two-thirds  of  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  in  the  united 
States  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  should  say  so. 

The  Chairman,  Have  they  any  other  officers  except  yourself? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  president. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  president  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  officers  except  yon? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  They  have  an  executive  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  executive  committee ;  what  gentlemen 
constitute  the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  C.  C.  Hamlin,  of  Colorado  Springs.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  named  Mr.  Garland  N.  Smith,  or  Bay  City,  at  the 
meeting,  but  they  are  not  members  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ?    They  have  not  accepted,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  they  have  not  come  in  yet.  They  have  not  paid 
up  any  assessment  or  anything. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  paid  their  assessments  yet? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  :  and  they  have  not  said  that  they  will  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Garland  N.  Smith,  with  that  qualification  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  At  Bay  City? 

The  Chairman.  At  Bay  City. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  Mr.  Henry  T.  Oxnard,  of  Washington;  R.  G. 
Wagner,  of  Milwaukee;  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Cutler,  of  Salt  Lake  City; 
Mr.  John  R.  Howard,  of  San  Francisco;  William  H.  Walsh,  of 
Saj^naw. 

The  Chairman.  Is  John  R.  Howard  one  of  the  Spreckels  man- 
agers? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  is  hfe  of  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  is  {)resident  of  the  Alameda  company. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  a  beet-sugar  company  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  of  these  officers  who  are  salaried 
except  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  practically  the  executive  officer  of 
the  industry,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  say  no;  if  they  are,  I  do  not  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  these  gentlemen  had  not  qualified,  or 
their  time  had  not  come,  but  they  had  been  named  at  the  last  meet- 
ing. Does  this  association,  which  you  call  the  American  Beet  Sugar 
Industry 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  the  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Industry. 

The  Chairman.  The  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Industry? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  have  regular  stated  meetings? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  When  does  it  meet? 

Idt.  Palmer.  You  see,  we  had  the  old  organization — ^the  Ameri- 
can Beet  Sugar  Association — and  I  sent  out  a  call  to  meet  in  Chicago, 
and  we  met  and  adopted 

The  Chairman.  Iiiis  new  name? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  this  new  name. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  same  organization,  I  believe  you  have 
already  stated  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  virtually. 

The  Chairman.  You  changed  the  name? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  reason  of  changing  the  name? 
That  may  be  a  trivial  question. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  There  were  two  reasons,  very  similar.  One  was  to 
away  from  the  word  ^' American,''  because  of  its  application  to 
%e  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  and  the  American  Sujgar  iiefiiung  Go. 
The  American  Beet  Suga^r  Associaticoi  was  organized  many  yaars 
ago  by  Mr.  Oxnard,  and  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Aaeooiatioa  aad 
the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co. 

The  Ckapuian.  Ai^d  Uie  Ana^rican  Sugar  Befining  Co.,  they  all 
saimded  ^^vy  mu^  alike  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  they  all  sounded  y^iy  mueh  alike;  and  I  hiEiFe 
often  been  addi^^ased  fts  tb^  $eoi?^tary  of  the  Aiuerieao  Biiel  Sugar 
Co.,  with  which  I  bit¥«  not  Afiytbing  to  do* 

The  Cif AinMAN.  Yes ;  I  9M.  Kow,  what  ere  your  dutii^a  for  that 
association  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  My  duties  are  to  ^M:her  stiti^tic^  and  present  our 
side  of  the  ofv^e,  to  ths  beet  of  my  uqciitod  ability^  to  keep  posted  on 
the  sugar  situation. 

The  CfiAat3KAfir.  And  to  preeent  your  side  of  the  oa^e— to  whomf 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

The  Ohaqocaii*  To  pntent  yoot  Adfi  at  the  caae,  ae^you  said,  to 
the  best  of  your  ability.  That  is  considerable,  although  your  modesty 
induces  you  to  say  that  it  is  limited.    Present  it  to  whom? 

Mr.  Palmer.  To  anybody  that  eea  do  us  say  good.  To  commit- 
tees, as  I  am  doing  here  to*aay. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  it 
is  a  legislative  employment,  to  some  extent?  I  mean,  you  are  em- 
ployed, not  in  the  corrupt  sense  of  a  lobbyist,  or  anything  like  that, 
but  to  present  the  claims  of  this  company  to  legislative  committees, 
to  committees  of  Congress? 

Mr.  PaijMeb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  principal  object  of  your  employmei^? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  I  could  not  say  whether  it  is  the  princi|)a)  one 
or  not  I  am  keeping  all  of  our  peofde  informed  with  the  informa- 
tion that  I  gather  abroad,  and  my  statistical  information  from  time 
to  time. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  headquarters  during  the  sessions  of 
Congress  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Palhek.  Tea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
present  the  views  of  your  clients? 

Mr.   Palmer.  I  never  appeared  before  the  Finance  Committee. 
I  have  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
•    The  Chairman.  You  appearnl  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Each  time  that  a  tariff  bill  was  up  that  involved 
the  sugar  question  ?  For  instance,  did  you  appear  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  when  the  Payne  tariff  bill 
was  up? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  was  in  Europe,  and  I  presented  a  brief  to 
the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  did  not  apj^r  in  person. 

The  Chairman.  You  sent  m  a  brief? 
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Mr.  Pat«mkr,  Tee. 

The  CHATKMAy.  It  is  understood,  though,  that  you  shall  be  here  in 
Washington  while  Congress  is  in  session? 

Mr.  Palmee.  Yes. 

The  Chaukman.  And  Washington.  I  suppose,  is  your  general 
headquarters? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  While  Congress  is  in  session.  My  home  is  in 
Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Your  home  is  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Paucek.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  except  when  Oofigrtes  is  in  sessioti,  Chicago 
is  your  headquarters? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  do  you  come  down  as  soon  as  Congress  meets? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Sometimes  I  come  down  the  1st  of  Deeonber  and 
sometimes  not  until  the  1st  of  January. 

The  Chairmak.  Yes;  but  usually  you  are  here  during  the  entire 
session? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Long  or  short  ? 

Mr.  Pal3«er.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  objectionable  in  any  way, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  ask  a  question  that  anybody  might  consmie  as 
questionable.  Would  you  nund  telling  us  what  salary  the  beet-sugar 
companies  pay  you  for  that  work? 

Mr.  Palmer.  $10,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  make  these  various  tnpB  of  inyestiga- 
tion,  th^  pay  your  expenses  too,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  CttAiRMAN.  Do  they  pay  your  expenses  in  Washington,  besides 
your  salary? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  bear  your  own  expenses  hete? 

Mr.  PaLMer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  attend  any  political 
conventions  or  anything  like  that  where  party  platforms  ht€  being 
oonsidered? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  that! 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  usually  attend  the  Trftns-Mississippi  Oottunerdal 
Omgress  and  the  National  Irrigation  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  The  National  Lrig^ation  Congress? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  the  National  Irrigation  Congress. 

Mr.  Madison.  Those  are  not  politicah  thou^? 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  not  pc^tical  meetings? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  attend  those  on  account  of  the  interest  of 
the  beet-sugar  people  in  this  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  I  addtess  them,  vet^  often,  on  the  beet-sugar 
propositicm. 

Tne  Chairman.  In  odier  words,  you  present  your  propaganda  be- 
fore th^se  nonpolitical  bodies?    You  present  it? 

Mr.  Palmsr.  I  present  it :  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Raker.  They  urge  resolutions  to  be  adopted  favoring  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  further  suggested,  and  I  think  it  is  well  to 
have  it  in  the  record — ^you  mean  by  presenting  your  propaganda  that 
you  urge  various  resolutions  to  be  adopted  by  those  Dodies,  favoring 
the  beet-sugar  industry  and  urging  beet  culture  by  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  incidentally  discuss  the  tariff  question  with 
them? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman,   xou  do  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose,  of  course,  your  tariff  discussions  are 
confined  to  Washin^on,  principally,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Well,  I  do  not  trjr  to  go  into  the  tariff  very  much. 
I  go  into  the  economic  features  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  present  the  tariff  question  when  the  tariff 
is  up  on  sugar — ^when  that  is  under  consideration  here  in  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  from  an  economic  viewpoint. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  from  whatever  viewpoint.  From  the  view- 
point the  way  you  look  at  it  and  in  the  interest  of  your  client.  That 
IS  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  read  Grerman? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  have  to  get  somebody  else,  then,  to  read 
this  letter  and  put  it  in  the  record.  I  know  what  is  in  it,  substan- 
tially, but  I  can  not  read  it.      ^ 

How  many  beet-sugar  factories  are  there  in  the  United  States  now  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Sixty-nine. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty-nine  in  actual  operation? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  in  process  of  construction? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Six. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  in  reasonarble  contemplation  that 
are  not  being  constructed,  that  you  know  of,  or  have  reasonably  good 
grounds  to  believe  are  about  to  be  constructed? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  of  any  others. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  any  others? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  69  now.  What  is  the  total  capital  of 
these  69  that  are  now  in  existence  and  in  operation? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  what  the  total  capital  is.  I  estimate 
it  in  one  of  the  tables  that  I  gave  you.  I  took  the  census  capitaliza- 
tion of  1904. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  printed  census?  Why  did  you  not 
take  1909  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  1909  census  does  not  give  the  capitalization. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  1904  does? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  so  that  I  divided  the  amount  of  capitalization 
in  1904,  as  explained  in  that  table,  by  the  number  of  factories  in 
1904,  and  applied  that  number  to  the  number  of  factories  in  1900. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  your  estimate^  then,  of  the  present 
amount  of  capital  on  a  fair  basis,  leaving  out  as  much  waier  as  I 
can  induce  you  to  leave  out,  mentally,  if  there  is  any  water  in  any 
of  them  ?    What  is  the  present  capital  ? 

Mr.  Palmes.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  about  $75,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  About  $75,000,000  in  round  figures? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  will  that  be  increased  by  these 
six  that  are  in  construction,  in  round  numbers? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Perhaps  $4,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  $4,000,000? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  run  it  up  somewhere  about  seventy-nine 
or  ei^iy  millions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  amount,  according  to  your  view,  in- 
vested in  the  beet-sngar  factories  to-day? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  any  idea  of  the  amount  invested  in 
cane-sujear  refineries  and  factories? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  is  a  little  out  of  your  line  and  I  will 
not  press  it. 

lu.  Palmer.  The  Louisiana  people,  I  believe,  claim  to  have 
$150,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Invested  in  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  but  I  think  that  includes  a  good  deal  of  cane 
land. 

The  Chairman.  Plantations,  as  well  as  factories  and  refineries? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Plantations,  where  they  are  owned  by  the  factories. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  had  this  place  that  you  have 
been  described  to  us,  with  this  beet-sugar  associaticm,  or  whatever  the 
name  is  which  you  give  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  came  down  here  to  be  present  at  the  hearings  on 
the  Cuban  reciprocity  hearings  in  January,  1910.  I  had  not  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  tariff.  I  simpl]^  came  down  here,  and  I  was 
lookuig  to  going  into  the  sugar  business.  I  had  gotten  together 
6,000  acres  of  land  in  California,  a  town  site,  and  an  irrigaticm  sys^ 
tem,  and  was  going  into  the  business,  and  when  I  saw  the  scrap  they 
were  in  here  on  Cuba  I  to<^  off  my  coat  here  and  went  to  work,  l 
did  not  get  any  salainr;  I  did  not  get  any  expenses. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  were  doing  that  on  your  own  account  and 
on  your  own  responsibility,  and  without  compensation? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  and  it  was  about  a  year  after  that,  I  think, 
that  I  was  made  secretanr  of  the  asaociaticm. 

The  Chairman.  You  fought  the  Cuban  reciprocity  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  To  the  best  of  my  ability. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  (q[>po6ed  to  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  still  opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  one  way. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way? 

I^ir.  Palmer.  I  think  that  we  have  done  for  Cuba  everything 
within  reason  tiiat  could  be  expected.    We  have  shed  our  blood  and 
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given  up  our  treasure  for  it.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise 
to  abrogate  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  at  the  present  time.  It 
might  bring  on  another  sugar  war  down  there.  They  have  sugar 
wars  in  the  Tropics  very  frequently. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
advocate  its  repeal  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  do  not  advocate  its  repeal. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  <»>po6ed  it  in  one  way,  and  that 
was  you  thought  we  had  done  enougn  for  Cuba  without  doing  that. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  bad  economically.  I  think  we 
lose  money  by  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  we  lose  money  by  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  American  consumer  gets  any 
benefit  out  of  Cuban  reciprocity? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  directly. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  indirectly? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  American  consumer  is  getting  a  benefit  by 
reason  of  the  stimulation  of  the  cane-sugar  indnstry  in  Hawaii  and 
in  Cuba  and  in  Porto  Rico,  and  having  a  larger  amount  of  sugnr 
dumped  on  to  the  New  York  market. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  supply  being  increased  if  the  demand  re- 
mains stationary,  the  operation  of  those  two  forces  miorht  tend  to  a 
lower  price? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  that  way  they  get  the  benefit  of  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  The  price  o3f  sugar  in  this  country  for  1910 
was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  thirty-four  and  a  fraction  oetits  under 
the  New  York  parity  of  Hamburg  fitst-mark  sugar.  By  the  way, 
let  me  say  this  about  first  marks.  I  think  it  will  interest  you^  aft  it 
did  me,  to  know  what  first  marks  mean.  Something  must  hav« 
started  that  name.  Tt  is  simply  that  each  one  of  those  factories 
over  there  has  its  mark  the  same  as  a  cattleman  in  Canada  or  'I\exa8 
has  his  brand,  and  these  are  the  sugars  that  are  first  marked  in 
the  factory  there,  and  of  varying  attractiveness.  Some  are  much 
more  attractive  than  others. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  Cuban  plantar  gets 
the  benefit  of  that  20  per  cent  reduction  in  the  tariff;  or  if  hpe  ooes 
not  get  it,  who  gets  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  gets  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  gets  itt 

Mr.  Palmbr.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  oth^  words,  he  goes  under  the  tariff  wall  Md 
says  to  the  Amerioan  ccmsumer,  "  You  must  pay  me  the  price  that 
you  have  to  pay  Java  or  Hamburg  for  sugar,  it  you  get  minef 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  so  far  as  I  have  Imi  able  to  ascertain,  when 
sugar  is  sold  in  New  York  the  Cuban  gets  that  much  more,  for  in- 
stimce,  than  the  San  Domingan  or  the  Javan ;  and  that  does  &ot  mean 
that  he  gets  the  Hamburg  parity  of  sugar.  For  instance,  l^Lfet  year 
for  nearly  a  month  raw  sugar  in  New  York  was  90  cents  below 
Hamburg. 

The  Craheman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  the  Javan,  if  he  sold  the  sugar  at  that  time, 
would  sell  it  at  90  cents.  He  could  not  get  any  more.  He  sold  it 
at  90  cents  below  the  Hamburg,  whereas  the  Cuban  would  have 
deducted  from  his,  90  cents  less  the  34  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  your  first  table,  table  No.  1,  that  the 
final  production  of  sugar  in  the  world,  both  beet  and  cane,  amounts 
to  nearly  17,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  briefly  whether  or  not  even  that 
material  increase  in  production  has  kept  pace  with  the  world's  in- 
crease in  consumption  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  scarcely  a  time  when  there  is  not  a  surplus 
of  sugar  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  production  in  sugar 
has  at  least  kept  pace. with  the  increase  in  consumption? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  had  to. 

The  Chairman.  It  had  to? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  had  to. 

The  Chairman.  Not  if  there  was  a  surplus  left  over  from  year  to 
year,  necessarily,  would  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Y  es ;  but  the  production  would  make  that  surplus. 

The  Chairman.  The  production  of  the  previous  year  would  make 
that  surplus,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  but  you  could  not  consume  it  if  it  had  not  been 
produced. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  had  not  been  produced  some  time  you  could 
not,  but  I  am  speaking  of  production  and  consumption  from  year  to 
year  now. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  yes;  it  has  kept  pace  with  this. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  applying  that  same  question  to  conditions  in 
the  United  States,  has  production  in  the  United  States  from  year  to 
year  increased  proportionately  to  consumption  of  sugar — ^to  the  in- 
crease of  consumption  of  sugar — ^in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  not  figured  that  out,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  so? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Because  you  folks  down  here  in  Washington  will 
not  let  us  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Because  we  will  not  let  you  alone  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  present  tariff  duty  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  that  ever  since  the  Dxngley  bill 
passed,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  ip  true  in  the  main;  but  you  have  annexed 
Hawaii  in  the  meantime,  a^d  you  have  taken  in  the  Porto  Rican 
product  free  of  duty,  and  that  product  has  jumped  from  68,000  tons 
to  several  hundred  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  hundred  thousand  tons  is  that,  do 
you  remember  ?    If  you  do  not  remember,  never  mind. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  have  got  the  approximate  figures,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  was  about  350,000  tons. 
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The  Chaibmax.  That  is  the  limit.  Importation  from  Porto  Rico 
18  about  350,000  tons,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  1910  and  1911  it  was  320,000  tons. 

The  Chairm AX.  Is  not  this  true :  That  in  10  years  the  consumption 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  has  increased  1*030,000  tons,  about! 

Mr.  Pai^xer.  I  should  think  so. 

The  Chaibmax.  Now,  let  us  see  how  the  Loniaana  crops  of  cane 
sugar  have  kept  pace  with  that  increase.  Take  the  year  1901.  The 
crop  in  that  year  was  275,000  long  tons,  in  round  numbers,  and  in 
the  year  1911  the  estimate  that  we  have  given  is  about  300,000  long 
tons. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Three  hundred  and  eleven  thousand. 

The  Chaxrmax.  Three  hundred  and  eleven  thousand.  That  in- 
crease is  ^  no  means  proportionate  to  the  increase  in  consumption 
in  the  United  States. 

Now,  let  us  see  on  beet  sugar.  I  notice  in  the  year  1905  that  beet- 
sugar  production  in  the  continental  United  States  was  216,190  long 
tons,  and  in  1910  it  was  457,023  tons.  Is  that  increase  proportionate 
to  the  increase  in  consumption  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Pauoer.  No,  sir.  I  anee  with  the  Secrrtarv  of  Agriculture 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Cuban  reciprocity  we  could  have  produced 
somewhere  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  beet  sugar 
in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  whether  you  agree  with  him  or  not  now. 
I  have  a  memorandum  here  referring  to  page  29  of  Senate  Document 
No.  32,  which  has  been  referred  to  so  much  here  and  quoted  from 
before.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  language,  to  this  prediction 
that  he  makes  about  the  possibilities  of  beet  sugar,  on  page  28  and 
running  over  onto  page  29  of  this  Senate  Document  No.  22,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  consumption  of  sugar  has  been  increasing  very  rapidly  in  the  United 
States.  It  has,  in  fact,  doubled  in  a  period  of  20  years.  While  consumption 
can  not  be  expected  to  Increase  so  rapidly  in  future,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  may  double  again  in  the  nect  30  or  40  years.  From  the  figures 
already  given,  it  appears  safe  to  say  that  our  sugar  beet  area  is  sufficient 
easily  to  take  care  of  such  an  increase  in  consumption.  When  we  consider 
that  the  production  of  cane  sugar  in  our  Southern  States  is  likely  to  increase, 
and  that  a  large  increase  of  cane  sugar  may  confidently  be  expected  from 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  it  is  evident  that  the  meeting  of 
future  demands  will  bring  no  greater  difficulties  than  those  involved  in  supply- 
ing our  present  needs. 

If,  therefore,  the  possibilities  of  beet  sugar  production  In  the  United  States 
are  to  be  Judged  solely  from  natural  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  I  believe 
it  is  perfectly  safe  and  conservative  to  estimate  that  we  can  produce  beet 
sugar  enouglu  along  with  the  cane  sujar  produced  in  the  South  and  in  our 
insular  possessions,  to  supply  the  entire  home  demand  of  the  present  and 
of  the  future. 

But  I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  foregoing  statement  indi- 
cates the  limit  of  possibilities.  The  production  Indicated  above  should  by 
no  means  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  lyrea  outlined,  and  I  believe  that 
area  can  be  vastly  increased.  I  estimate  that  if  the  sni^ar  beet  were  grown 
throughout  those  portions  of  the  United  States  adapted  by  nature  and  with 
the  aid  of  irrigation  to  its  culture,  with  a  system  of  rotation  including  the 
cultivation  of  the  beet  every  fourth  year,  15,000,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  could  be 
produced  in  the  United  States  annually,  or  more  than  the  world's  total  produc* 
tion  of  sugar  at  the  present  time. 

Do  you  agree  to  that,  you  say  ? 
Mr.  Palbcer,  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  there  in  the  records  of  the  industry  that 
gives  a  basis  for  that  hope? 

Mr.  Palmer.  For  what? 

The  Chairman.  For  that  hope,  or  for  that  prediction,  if  you 
prefer  to  put  it  that  way? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  just  before  that  he  tells  you.    He  says : 

During  the  past  five  years  our  average  production  of  beets  per  acre  has  been 
10  tons,  and  the  average  extraction  of  sugar  by  the  factories  12  per  cent  The 
average  production  of  sugar  per  acre  has,  therefore,  been  2,400  pounds,  or  li 
short  ton&  During  the  fiscal  year  1907-8  we  imported  from  strictly  for- 
eign sources  (not  including  the  island  possessions  of  the  United  States) 
1,600,795  short  tons  of  sugar. 

To  have  produced  this  sugar  at  the  average  rate  of  1^  tons  per  acre  in  1907 
would  have  required  1,389,000  acres  of  sugar  l)eets.  In  other  words,  if  our  beet 
acreage  for  1907  had  been  increased  by  1,389,000  acres,  yielding  at  the  average 
rate  for  the  past  five  years,  and  we  had  possessed  factories  to  worlc  up  the  beets, 
we  would  have  produced  enough  sugar  to  supply  the  entire  home  demand. 

Dividing  now  the  274,000,000  acres  lying  within  and  adjacent  to  the  sugar-beet 
belt,  having  soil  and  climatic  conditions  adapted  to  the  production  of  satisfiic- 
tory  beets,  by  1,389,000  acres,  we  find  the  quotient  to  be  197.  If,  therefore, 
l)eets  had  been  grown  only  1  acre  out  of  every  197  acres  of  the  adapted  area, 
the  beets  produced  would  have  yielded  enough  sugar  to  replace  all  the  foreign 
sugar  we  used.  Speaking  in  round  numbers,  we  would,  at  the  present  time, 
have  to  grow  beets  on  only  one  two-hundredth  part  of  our  demonstrated  sugar- 
beet  area  (in  addition  to  the  area  already  in  use)  to  make  this  county  self- 
sustaining  in  the  matter  of  sugar.  If  we  suppose  but  one-fourth  of  the  sugar- 
l)eet  area  to  be  actually  devoted  to  crops,  the  growing  of  beets  on  but  1  acre 
out  of  every  50  tilled  acres  would  enable  us  to  stop  using  foreign  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Just  one  question  there. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  centainly. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  According  to  your  way  of  reasoning,  then,  how 
long  do  you  think  it  would  take  the  United  States  to  produce  the 
sugar  that  is  consumed?  How  many  years  do  you  think  it  would 
take;  make  it  definite? 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  we  had  stable  tariff  conditions ;  if  wo  were  sure  of 
conditions 

Mr.  Jacoway.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  tariff  is  just  as  it  is  now, 
how  long  would  it  take  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  that  it  was  to  stay  that  way  for  10  or  20  years? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Long  before  the  end  of  20  years,  in  my  judgment,  we 
would  be  producing  all  the  sugar  we  consumed. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Ten  years,  you  think,  would  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  Pai^mer.  I  would  not  say  10  years,  but  under  20  years. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  see,  on  that  very  point.  So  that  you 
say  the  only  reason  that  the  predictions  of  the  Secretary  have  not 
been  verified,  or  are  not  supported  by  what  has  actually  happened, 
is  because  of  tariff  a^tation  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  thou'ght  that  was  what  you  said,  or  I  thought 
that  was  what  your  answer  amounted  to. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  admitted  that  the  facts  do  not  show  an 
increase  corresponding  with  the  consumption  in  the  country,  either 
of  beet  sugar  or  cane  sug^r,  before  we  got  to  that. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  said  this,  that  in  his  opinion  and  in  mine,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Cuban  reciprocity  agitation  and  the  final  adoption  of 
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the  treaty,  we  to-day  would  be  producing  more  than  a  million, 
about  a  million  and  a  half,  tons  of  sugar  from  beets. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  In  other  words,  that  is  a  taritF  change, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  it  is  a  tariff  change. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  also  mentioned,  I  think,  free  Philippine 
sugar,  and  possibly  sugar  from  our  other  insular  possessions,  all  enter- 
ing into  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  although  that  did  not  enter  into  this  particular 
equation.    We  were  considering  purely  the  Cuban  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  why  did  the  change  in  the  Cuban  law  with 
regard  to  sugar  discourage  the  American  beet-sugar  producers? 

jHr.  Palmer.  Because  everybody  was  afraid  of  Cuoan  annexation; 
and  everybody  knows  how  cheaply  sugar  can  be  produced  in  Cuba. 
At  the  time  that  agitation  began  we  had  86  beet-sugar  plants  which 
had  cost  $49,000,000,  according  to  the  Government  reports,  and 
every  one  of  those  but  6  were  abandoned. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  beet-sugar  industry  will  only 
continue  to  increase  as  it  is  protected,  and  unless  it  is  guaranteed  as 
an  artificial  product  it  could  not  go  into  the  open  markets  of  the 
world?    Is  that  the  proposition? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  they  can  produce  su^ar  at  our  wage 
rate  at  the  prices  that  it  can  be  produced  for  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  And  people  are  not  willing  to  put  their  money 
into  it  unless  they  can  get  a  higher  price  than  su^ar  can  be  bought  for 
in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  ?    Is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me,  or  have  you  got  anywhere  in  your 
tables,  how  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  Germany  was  after  40 
years  of  effort?  Let  us  take  the  year  1830  and  compare  it  with  1870 
and  see  what  sort  of  an  increase  they  had  there  in  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  I  have  not  the  figures  for  Germany  separate 
prior  to  1885. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  was  a  tremendous  increase  from  1830 
to  1870.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  a  general  way,  even  if  you  have  not 
got  the  figures? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  but  it  did  not  commence  to  any  great  extent  as 
early  as  1830. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  the  German  industry 
was  an  infant  in  1830,  and  by  1870  it  got  to  be  a  good-sized  affair. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  I  can  give  you  some  figures  that  I  have  just 
happened  to  think  of.  France  was  producing  284,440  tons  in  1871, 
while  Germany  produced  only  186,442. 

The  Chahiman.  In  1870? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  1871. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  practically  the  same  thing, 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  1830  it  had  none  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Very  few. 

The  Chairman.  Very  little? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Very  little. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  go  back  of  that.  I  think  that  is 
near  enough.  Do  you  know  what  law  it  has  been  that  has  brought 
about  such  a  wondrous  change  in  the  German  situation  and  that  has 
so  fostered  the  industry  there? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  I  know  the  policy  that  brought  it  about. 

The  Chairman.  The  pohcy  of  keeping  foreign  sugars  out  has 
done  it,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  the  policy  of  keeping  foreign  sugars  out 
and  the  policy  of  paying  bounties  on  sugar  that  is  exported. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  In  other  words,  the  high  tariff  and 
generous  rebates  for  exports  did  that  work  in  Germany,  and  so  far 
as  it  has  been  adopted  in  other  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  those  figures  now,  if  you  want  me 
to  refer  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can,  you  might  give  them  to  me  in  round 
numbers.     Do  not  bother  about  the  fractions. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  first  record  that  we  have  of  any  quantity  of 
beet  sugar  produced  in  Germany,  although  they  produced  a  little  as 
early  as  1801,  was  in  1836  and  1837,  when  they  produced  1,408  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  By  1870,  as  you  just  said,  it  got  up  to 
170,000  tons,  or  something  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Had  they  begun  then  the  policy  that  afterwards 
bore  such  magnificent  results,  from  one  standpoint? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  was  about  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  just  told  us  what  the  policy  was;  and 
I  agree  with  you  about  that,  that  that  fostered  the  industry  in  Ger- 
many— high  tariff  and  generous  rebates  on  exports.  Have  you  ever 
figured  what  that  cost  the  German  nation  in  its  sugar  bill  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  that  policy  cost  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Have  vou  that  table  there  of  Consul  General  Die- 
trich's? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  give  me  the  number,  I  can  probably 
furnish  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  a  large,  thick  sheet. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Exhibit  No.  7.     Here  it  is  right  here  * 
[indicating]. 

Mr.  Palmer.  From  1887  down  to  1898  the  export  bounties  of  Ger- 
many ranged  from  $3,000,000,  the  lowest,  to  as  high  as  $30,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  it  cost  in  that  time,  in  round  numbers? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  totaled  or  not.  No; 
it  is  not  totaled ;  perhaps  $10,000,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  period  of  about  40  years,  you  figured  there, 
did  you  not  ?    No :  30  years. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Thirty  years.    No ;  20  years. 

The  Chairman.  Something  like  $300,000,000  in  bounties,  in  all. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Two  hundred  million,  20  years. 

The  Chairman.  $200,000,000  in  export  bounties  alone. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  same  time  they  had  a  tariff  high 
enough  to  keep  out  all  foreign  importations? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  that  was  added  in  the  price  to  the 
German  consumer  of  sugar,  just  as  it  is  to-day  added  to  the.  Araeri- 
can  consumer  of  sugar,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  they  had  very  heavy 
internal  taxes. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  is  purely  revenue.  The  local  pro- 
ducer did  not  get  any  benefit  from  that. 

Mr.  Palmer,  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  figures  on  what  the  tariff 
may  have  cost  Grermany  during  that  same  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Their  tariff  is  about  the  same  as  ours;  just  a  little 
bit  higher,  is  it  not,  on  su^ar?    It  is  2.3  on  refined,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  believe  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Whereas  ours  is  1.9. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  about  the  same  proportion  higher  on  raw 
su^ar  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Figuring  on  the  German  consumption  during  that 
period  of  20  years,  the  tariff  must  have  cost  the  German  consumer 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  must  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  the  tariff  is  so  high  that  the  amount  of  the 
tariff  really  does  not  cut  much  figure,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so  high 
that  you  can  not  import  sugar  into  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  when  it  is  that  high  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not, 
that  the  domestic  producer  and  manufacturer  adds  the  duty,  or  most 
of  the  duty,  to  his  domestic  product,  and  to  his  domestic  price. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  so,  in  Germany.  I  think  it  is  the  excise 
tax  that  does  that;  and  there  is  so  much  internal  competition  in 
Gennany. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  so?  A  witness  told  us  in  New  York  that 
there  was  a  stronger  combination  in  sugar  in  Germany  than  there  was 
in  the  United  States.  You  have  been  over  there.  You  do  not  agree 
with  him? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

The  CiiAiR3fAN.  He  is  wrong  about  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  so.  too.  You  l)elieve.  in  other  words, 
that  the  domestic  competition  saved  the  German  consumer  some  of 
that  burden? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  can  not  tell  how  much,  offhand '( 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  but  the  price  of  sugar  in  Germany,  on  the 
Magdeburg  Exchange — and  it  is  owing  to  the  internal  competition — 
went  down  $9.40  a  hundred  in  1855  to  $1.97  a  hundred  in  1906  and 
1907. 

The  Chair3Ian.  T  want  to  invite  vour  attention  now  to  this.  You 
say  the  secretary's  i)rediction  about  the  possibilities  of  the  American 
beet  industry  are  reasonable  and  you  think  would  be  carried  out  and 
come  true  ir  it  were  not  for  continual  tariff  changes  and  continual 
possible  tariff  changes  and  tariff  agitation. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Agitation. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  invite  your  attention  to  this  statement 
in  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Gazette.  You  know  what  that  paper  is. 
do  you  jiot? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  published  where? 

Mr.  Palmer.  At  Chicago. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  man  who  edits  it? 

Mr.  Palbier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  statement  in  an  editorial  from  that  jour- 
nal in  1911.  I  do  not  see  the  date  on  this  piece  that  I  have  cut  out. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  save  the  date.  But  sometime  during  the 
year  1911  this  statement  is  made  relative  to  this  continued  production 
of  beet  sugar,  or  increased  production  of  beet  sugar : 

It  was  expected  that  renewed  interest  in  tlie  beet-sn^r  industry  would  follow 
the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  in  1909,  and  this  opinion  was  borne  ont  by  the  tact 
that  47  projects  for  new  factories  were  mentioned  in  the  columns  of  tliis  maga- 
zine during  1909.  Only  1  was  built  during  that  year,  however,  namely,  the 
factory  located  at  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  having  a  capacity  of  600  tons  of  beets  per 
day.  Two  new  plants  were  started  during  the  same  year,  however,  1  located 
at  PanldtDg,  Ohio,  with  a  capacity  of  700  tons  per  day,  and  the  other  at  Scotts 
Blnif,  Nebr.,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  1,200  tons  per  day.  The  2  last  named 
were  put  in  operation  this  year — ^1911 — for  their  first  campaign.  Although  2 
new  factories  were  added  to  the  list  last  year,  7  that  had  been  in  operation 
In  former  years  were  closed  down,  owing  to  a  lack  of  beets  or  other  troubles, 
viz,  1  in  New  York,  3  in  Ck>Iorado,  1  in  Idaho,  and  2  in  California.  There  were 
61  factories  in  operation  during  the  campaign  now  nearing  its  end.  against  64  in 
1909  and  63  in  1908,  and  so  on. 

Do  you  think  that  is  an  accurate  statement  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  believe  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  does  not  look  as  if  our  beet-sugar  industry 
is  increasing  as  the  Secretary  predicted  it  would,  does  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  1896  and' 1897  they  had  399  factories  in  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  1906  and  1907  they  only  had  369,  but  they  pro- 
duced more  sugar  than  they  did  before. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  on  account  of  the  combination,  then, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  it  was  on  account  of  the  change  in  the  factories. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  consolidation.  Some  of  them  went  in 
together  at  that  time,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  put  two  or  three  factories  together,  with  larger 
capacity. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  I  see.  It  is  just  consolidation  and  combination; 
that  is  alL 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  so  the  mere  fact  that  there  were  less  factories 
would  not  indicate  anything. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  that  might  be  true.  It  would  indicate,  how- 
ever, either  ^  decreased  capacity  or  an  increased  combination,  one 
or  the  other,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Take  it  in  the  case  you  speak  of  there,  this  factoiy 
up  in  New  York,  at  Lyons,  N.  Y. — ^my  native  county,  by  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  has  been  owing  to  bad  management  that  they 
failed.  Take  the  factories  in  Colorado.  It  was  for  climatic  reasons 
that  they  did  not  run.  They  had  a  bad  season.  As  to  the  Cali- 
fornia ones,  I  know  nothing  about  that.  Oh,  the  California  ones 
were  the  Visalia  and  Corcoran,  up  near  Bakersville,  and  those 
were  built  purely  for  speculative  purposes,  land  purposes.  I  know 
the  parties  interested  in  them.  We  were  interested  together  some 
years  ago.  Thiey  wanted  me  to  go  in  and  buy  the  little  Rome  fac- 
tory in  New  York.  That  was  a  factory  that  was  put  up  in  France 
in  the  early  seventies  and  made  a  failure.    Then  it  was  shipped  ' 
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Canada  in  the  early  eighties,  where  it  made  a  failure,  and  then  re- 
shipped  to  Eojne,  N.  Y.,  in  the  early  nineties,  where  it  made  a 
failure. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  far  as  the  Visalia  is  concerned,  there  is  no  finer 
land  and  no  better  climatic  conditions  in  the  world  than  there  are 
there  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  True. 

Mr.  Kakhr.  It  is  right  in  this  sugar  belt,  according  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Pauher.  It  is  ^ood  territory. 

Mr.  Kaker.  It  is  the  same  territory  as  Bakersville,  is  it  not?  It 
is  in  the  sugar  belt. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  but  they  have  not  the  people  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  At  Bakersville? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  Bakersville,  but  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Raker.  Oh,  I  see. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  go  on  from  that  point.  I  think  I 
understand  it.  In  the  year  1902,  Dr.  Wiley,  our  eminent  chemist 
and  specialist,  made  a  statement  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  his  prediction  was  that 
by  1911  our  consumption  of  sugar  would  be  3,330.000  tons. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Is  that  so? 

The  Chairman.  Nine  years,  you  see,  in  advance:  and  his  predic- 
tion pretty  nearly  came  true,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  the  actual  figures  for  1911,  or  the  esti- 
mate, are  3,350.000  tons.  So  he  was  only  20,000  tons  off,  nine  years 
a^,  in  his  prediction.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  pre- 
diction made  at  exactly  the  same  time — and  I  hope  to  live  to  see 
whether  this  will  come  true  or  not:  He  predicted  on  that  same 
occasion  that  by  the  year  1921 — and  in  view  of  the  closeness  of  the 
first  prediction,  I  think  it  will  pay  us  to  listen  attentively  to  this 
for  a  minute — our  consumption  would  probably  reach  4.750,000,  or 
four  and  three-quarter  million  tons  of  sugar.  In  1902,  when  he  made 
this  prediction,  cur  consumption  was  2,566,108  tons.  In  this  period 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  789,247  tons,  or  an  annual  increase  of 
98,656  tons.  In  1911  our  consumption  will  be,  as  I  have  already 
said,  about  3,350,000  tons.  Our  continental  production  in  1910  was 
757,000  tons,  and  our  insular  production  was  about  900,000  tons. 
So  we  were  getting  just  about  half  of  our  sugar  from  continental 
United  States  and  its  insular  possessions.  So  that  with  our  con- 
sumption increasing  over  our  combined  insular  possessions — ^that  is. 
including  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines — and  continental 
production,  and  our  people  taxed  $56,000,000,  Congress  is  asked  to 
continue  the  existing  sugar  tax.  Now,  under  what  pretext  are  we 
to  do  that?  If  with  the  liberal  duties,  that  you  say  yourself  are 
satisfactory,  it  becomes  apparent  that  this  sugar  industry  can  not 
keep  pace  with  consumption,  then  ought  we  not  to  take  advantage 
of  the  lower  prices  in  the  world's  markets?  [A  pause.]  You  say 
"No,"  I  suppose,  in  answer  to  that  question? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Most  assuredly. 

The  Chairman.  Why?  You  said  just  now  that  we  could  not  do 
any  better  toward  increasing  production  unless  you  could  get  some 
sort  of  guaranty  against  tariff  agitation  and  tariff  change.     How 
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can  you  ever  get  that  in  a  free  government,  where  congresses  are 
liable  to  change,  where  public  opinion  itself  changes,  and  the  law 
and  the  stability  of  the  law  against  change  can  never  be  guar- 
anteed? 

Mr.  Palmek.  If  you  would  follow  out  your  suggestion  to  a  logical 
sequence,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  would  abolish  the  duties  on  all  things 
except  for  revenue. 

The  Chaibman.  ITndoubtedlv. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  you  would  allow  the  foreigners  to  produce 
and  sell  to  us  everything  which  they  could  produce  for  less  money 
than  we  can  produce  them  here. 

The  Chaikman.  And  put  our  people  to  doing  something  that  they 
can  do  as  well,  at  least,  as  the  foreigners  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  To  do  that  you  would  have  to  reduce  their  wage  rate 
and  put  them  on  the  basis  of  other  foreign  countries. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  discuss  that,  because  I  do  not  agree 
with  you  about  that.  I  have  too  much  respect  and  too  much  ad- 
miration for  the  American  workingman  to  believe  that  he  is  obliged 
to  have  protection  in  order  to  make  him  earn  as  much  as  somebody 
else. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Redfield's  speech  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  He  says  that  the  American  laborer  is  the  poorest 
paid  man  in  the  world,  because  he  produces  more  for  what  he  is  paid 
than  any  other  man. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  diflFerence  between  labor  cost  and  the 
cost  of  labor.    That  is  the  point  he  makes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  point  has  been  made  a  good  many  times  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  you  would  spend  a  little  time  in  the  countries 
where  they  have  those  beautiful  conditions  that  you  speak  of  I  think 
you  would  come  back  here  a  stronger  protectionist  than  I  am.  In  Great 
Britain,  three  years  ago,  they  had  986,000  paupers.  That  did  not 
include  the  outer  works,  but  only  the  people  that  had  to  go  to  the 
parish  to  get  a  penny  or  a  ha'-penny  to  buy  bread  with ;  and  it  costs 
the  British  Grovemment  $80,000,000  a  year  to  support  her  paupers. 
It  does  not  cost  any  other  foreign  government  that  I  know  anything 
about  any  such  amount  of  money  to  support  her  paupers. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  have  about  that  many  in  the  United  Stat^,  have 
we  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  so.  Now,  you  were  speaking  of  Dr. 
Wiley's  prediction. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  was  some  60  years  ago  that  Mr.  Justice  Byles,  of 
Great  Britain,  said  concerning  free  trade: 

If  this  suicidal  policy  of  free  trade  be  extensively  adopted,  It  will  lead  to  the 
very  depopulation  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  speaking  of  England  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  prediction  made  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Sixty  years  ago. 

Men  will  find  that  for  some  mysterious  and  nnaccoantable  reason  they  ca^ 
not  get  a  liiriug.    They  will  be  templed  to  desert  their  native  country.    But 
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Is  the  healthy,  the  indostrioDS,  the  thrifty,  the  energetic,  the  enterprising,  that 
will  go;  the  halt,  the  old,  the  diaeased,  the  idle,  the  reckless,  the  debauched, 
the  pauper,  will  be  left  behind^  not  to  bear,  but  to  swell  the  national  burdois 
and  insure  the  national  d^radation. 


Let  US  see  whether  he  was  right  or  not 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  suegest  to  you  there:  Do  you  not  think 
that  man  was  a  worthy  predecessor  of  Joseph  Chamberlain?  He 
evidently  originated  the  Chamberlain  school  over  there  in  England, 

Mr.  Palmes.  I  think  he  was  a  worthy  companion  of  Dr.^lley, 
who  made  such  a  fine  prediction  on  this  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  mean  that  that  is  an  accurate 
prediction  of  what  is  happening  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  I  can  prove  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Here  is  the  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  from 
Germany  in  the  years  from  1898  to  1907.  In  1898  it  was  49,000;  in 
1899,  46,000 

The  Chairman.  What  figures  are  you  giving  now  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  am  giving  the  figures  that  are  published — well,  I 
have  figured  them  here  the  same  as  in  the  Statistical  Abstract. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  emigration  from  what  country? 

Mr.  Palmer.  From  Great  Britain:  1900,  71,000;  1901,  72,000; 
1902,  101,000;  1903,  147,000;  1904,  126,000;  1905,  139,000;  1906, 
194,000 ;  and  1907,  235,000.    Now,  take  Germany 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  figures  for  1908,  1909,  and  1910? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  not  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  them  for  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Emigration? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Do  you  not  know  that  we  have  figures  that 
amount,  over  here,  to  hundreds  of  thousands — of  emigration  from 
the  United  States?  More  than  those  that  you  have,  I  will  venture 
the  prophecy. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Into  Canada,  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  anywhere  they  emigrate  to — ^to  some  other 
country,  just  as  they  did  irom  Great  Britam.  I  will  venture  the 
prophecy  that  in  proportion  to  population  the  emigration  out  of  the 
iJnited  States  during  those  years,  and  especially  during  the  last  few 
years  you  have  mentioned,  was  greater  than  that.  You  might  conT 
sider  that. 

Mr.  JPalmer.  I  will  look  that  up.  Now,  take  the  emigration  from 
Germany,  where  they  have  pursued  a  different  fiscal  policy,  and 
where  they  have  had  a  greater  percentage  of  increase  in  population : 
22,000  for  1898,  22,000  for  1899,  20,000  for  1900,  20,000  for  1901, 
30,000  for  1902,  35,000  for  1903,  27,000  for  1904,  27,000  for  1905,  and 
80,000  for  1906. 

The  Chairman.  Just  in  that  connection,  have  you  ever  compared 
the  wages  of  the  German  workingman  with  the  wages  of  the  British 
workingman? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  compared  them,  but  I  have  not  the  figures 
here. 

The  Chairman.  I  have.  I  have  a  table  that  I  will  put  in  the 
record  now,  showing  that  year  after  year  the  British  workingman, 
under  free  trade,  is  at  least  25  per  cent  better  paid  than  the  German 
worldngman  under  a  tariff  that  is  higher  than  ours. 
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Mr.  Palmek.  There  certainly  must  be  some  other  reason  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  why  you  find  the  streets  of  British  cities  filled  with 
workingmen  without  work  and  without  money  to  buy  bread ;  and 
you  find  their  shop  counters  lined  with  goods  that  Great  Britain 
used  to  export  all  over  the  world  labeled  "  Made  in  Germany,"  "  Made 
in  Austria,"  "  Made  in  France,"  and  "  Made  in  Belgium."  The  men 
who  used  to  make  them  are  going  around  without  money  to  buy 
bread  with. 

The  Chairman.  England  to-day  is  the  financial  controller  of  the 
world.  When  we  want  any  money  for  anything  we  have  to  go  there. 
Under  this  awful  policy  that  your  friend  predicted  would  rum  every- 
body, the  British  Grovernment  to-day  is  tne  greatest,  most  powerful, 
and  wealthiest  Government  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  few 
people. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  they  have  as  large  fortunes,  many 
of  them,  as  our  great  American  multimillionaires  have  amassed  under 
the  tariff  system  we  have. 

Mr.  Palmer.  But  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  Great  Britain  is 
much  greater  than  on  the  Continent.  There  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  the  wealth  is  distributed  so  evenly  as  it  is  in  France. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  you  are  right  about  that;  but  the 
concentration  of  wealth  in  Great  Britain  is  not  as  great  as  it  is  in 
the  United  States,  I  think. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  it  is.  They  have  not  as  many  very  wealthy 
people ;  but  they  have  not  the  great  middle  class  that  we  have. 

Tne  Chairman.  Of  course  we  are  conducting  rather  an  informal 
debate  upon  that  matter.  We  will  try  to  get  along  with  the  tables  if 
we  can — not  that  I  am  not  enjoying  it,  but  I  am  afraid  that  we  will 
weary  the  committee. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  am  enjoying  it.  This  is  the  only  chance  I  have  to 
get  into  a  debate  with  you  House  Members. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  facts  connected  with  the  Louisiana 
sugar  situation  that  I  invite  your  attention  to  in  connection  with  this 
tariff  matter  that  are  significant  to  me,  and  I  want  your  opinion  on 
them  if  they  are  facts,  and  I  think  these  are  facts.  In  1894  and  1895, 
that  sugar  year,  Louisiana  produced  317,330  tons  of  cane  sugar — 

{)ractically  what  its  production  is  to-day.  It  has  not  increased  anything 
ike  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  consimiption,  yet  they  did  that 
under  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  that  carried  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  How  do  you  account  for  that?  It  did  not  ruin  the  indus- 
try then,  did  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Apparently  not ;  but  it  probably  would  have  if  it  had 
been  kept  up  long  enough. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  about  that.  You  know  we  have  not 
had,  as  you  very  truly  said,  any  very  highly  protective  tariff  on  sugar, 
except  beginning  with  the  Dingley  law.  The  highest  duties  before 
that  did  not  average  anything  like  what  the  Wilson  bill  gave,  did 
they? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  yes ;  our  duties  were  higher  before  that.  Before 
1880  thOT  were  much  higher. 

The  Chairman.  They  were? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  misinformed  entirely  if  that  is  so,  and 
I  would  be  glad  to  be  corrected,  because  I  do  not  want  to  go  down 
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through  this  hearing  with  that  mistake  in  my  mind,  if  it  is  a  mistake. 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  give  me  the  figures. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Under  the  tariff  act  of  August  30,  1842,  there  was  6 
cents  a  pound ;  in  1861,  2  cents  a  pound ;  in  1862,  2^  cents  a  pound ; 
in  1864,  3  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Those  were  war  duties? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  In  1870,  4  cents  a  pound.  The  next  act 
was  the  act  of  1883.  96°  sugar  was  2.24  cents  a  pound ;  sugars  above 
No.  20  Dutch  standard,  3^  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Possibly  I  did  not  express  myself  clearly.  I 
meant  in  the  earlv  days — before  the  war. 

Mr.  Palmer,  it  you  go  back  to  1789,  it  was  3  cents  a  pound;  in 
1790  it  was  5  cents  a  pound ;  and  in  1794, 4  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  I  know ;  but  go  a  little  farther  now. 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  1816  it  was  3  cents  a  pound  on  brown  sugar,  4 
cents  a  pound  on  white  clayed  or  powdered  sugar,  10  cents  a  pound 
on  lump  sugar,  and  12  cents  a  pound  on  loaf  and  candy  sugar.  The 
next  act  was  that  of  1832.  On  white  clayed  sugar  it  was  3^  cents 
a  pound,  and  on  brown  sugar  2|  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  was  the  brown  sugar.  The  raw  sugar  is  the 
brown  sugar,  at  2^  cents  a  pound.  The  next  act  was  that  of  1842, 
when  it  was  2^  cents  a  pound  on  raw  sugar.  It  was  6  cents  a  pound 
on  refined  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  In  1833  what  was  the  tax  on  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  the  act  of  July  14,  1832.  Brown  sugar  and 
sirup  of  sugar  cane,  in  casks,  2^  cents  a  pound ;  white  clayed  sugar, 
Si  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  was  it  under  the  Walker  tariff?  Have  you 
that  there? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  1846,  under  the  Walker  tariff,  it  was  three-quar- 
ters of  a  cent  a  pound  on  raw  sugar  and  2  cents  on  refined  sugar. 

The  ChairMx\n.  There  is  a  tremendous  difference  there  between 
the  raw  and  refined.  I  will  ask  you  to  pardon  me  a  minute.  I  want 
to  find  a  memorandum  that  I  made  of  these  sugar-tariff  laws,  be- 
cause some  of  them  do  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  statements  you 
make.  Oh,  what  I  was  thinking  about  was  the  half-cent  a  pound, 
which  was  the  increase  and  not  the  duty.  That  is  where  I  make  my 
mistake. 

Prior  to  1824  the  country  did  not  produce  as  much  as  15,000  tons 
of  sugar.    That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  My  figures  are  to  the  effect  that  production 
reached  15,000  tons  in  1824.  So  that  all  of  those  early  duties  that 
you  mentioned  were  entirely  revenue  duties? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Largely  revenue  duties;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  levied  at  whatever  revenue  point  was 
thought  best  or  rendered  necessary  by  Government  necessities? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  hour  of  adjournment  has  arrived 
and  we  will  adjourn,  and  I  will  try  to  conclude  this  examination  in 
the  morning. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  thing  of  the  witness.  When 
you  come  on  the  stand  in  the  morning  I  would  like  you  to  show  ex- 
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actly  the  cost  of  the  sugar  from  the  time  the  beet  is  planted  up  to  the 
time  it  is  put  on  the  market,  giving  the  various  steps  and  the  various 
costs,  and  everything  connected  with  it,  showing  where  the  cost 
comes  in  to  the  man  who  produces  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  have  to  go  to  two  sources  to  get  that. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  know  you  can  do  it  from  what  I  know  of  you  as 
an  expert  on  that.  That  is  what  I  would  like  you  to  do  in  the  morn- 
ing when  you  come  on  the  stand.  I  want  you  to  follow  it  up  right 
from  the  planting  of  the  beet. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  not  ask  me  to  do  it  by  morning. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Well,  as  soon  -as  you  can.  From  the  purchase  of  the 
seed^  I  will  say. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  involves  considerable  work  to  gather  that  data. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  any  bulletin  published  by  tnis  Government  on 
the  question  of  the  beet  seed  ? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  they  have  a  bulletin  on  beet  seed.  They  sent  a 
man  abroad  some  years  ago  to  investigate  foreign  seeds ;  but  they  did 
not  publish  his  report. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  did  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Of  course,  if  we  write  to  them  we  can  get  a  copy  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  think  so. 

(The  committee  thereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m,,  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  August  2, 1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Special  CoMMmxE  on  the  Investigation 
OF  THE  American  Sugab  Refining  Co.  and  Othebs, 

House  of  Refresentatives, 

Wednesday^  August  2^  1911. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order  and  we  will 
resume  the  hearing. 

TESnMOHY  OF  XS.  TBTWAH  G.  PALKEBr-^lkintiimed. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice,  Mr.  Palmer,  that  Table  No.  4,  which  you 
present — ^I  think  I  understand  the  first  three  pretty  well — ^is  "  United 
States  tariff  and  tariff  concessions  as  affectmg  sugar  production." 
Well,  now,  do  these  figures  that  you  have  given  show  the  total  pro- 
duction in  these  countries  or  the  production  that  is  imported  mto 
the  United  States  or  consumed  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  the  total.  I  prepared  those  figures  some 
time  ago— 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Well,  now,  some  time  ago 

Mr.  Palmer  (continuing).  And  added  in  1909  and  1910. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  1910  and  1911,  too. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  should  say  1910  and  1911. 

Mr.  Maibt.  To  bring  them  down  to  date? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  there  any  one  of  these  tables  that  shows 
the  proportion  of  this  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  ? 

mr.  rjLLMEBL.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  how  much  of  the  Cuban  sugar  we  get  <v  how 
much  of  this  150,000  tons  from  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  but  practically  all  of  this  sugar,  except  the 
Philippines 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  A  good  deal  of  that  goes  to  China  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  has  been  going  to  China,  but  the  bulk  is  now  cell- 
ing here. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  reached  100,000  tons  as  yet,  has  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No.  I  think  it  was  some  90,000  tons  last  year,  if  I 
remember  correctly. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  this  1,900,000  tons  that  Cuba  produces, 
about  one  and  one-half  million  tons  come  here;  substantially,  I  mean, 
or  if  that  is  wrong  correct  me? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  My  recollection  is  that  they  sent  about  100,000  tons 
to  the  United  Kingdom  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  consume  some  themselves? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  now  of  what  they  send  here,  which 
is,  in  round  figures,  about  a  milnon  and  a  half  tons,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  1,640,182  tons. 

The  Chair3ian.  All  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  is  consumed  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  in  reference  to  United 
States  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  Hawaiian  sugar,  except  that  for  local  con- 
sumption ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  comes  here? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Last  year,  459,128  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.*  They  reserved  about  26,000  tons  for 
their  own  use? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  sent  the  balance  of  it  here  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  about  that  table.  We  will  take  up 
table  No.  5,  which  is  an  extract  from  the  United  States  census  re- 
ports on  the  United  States  beet-sugar  industry,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Pai-mer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  number  of  establishments  examined  in  1904 
was  51,  T  see. 

Mr.  ±*ALMER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  were  in  operation  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Fortv-eight.    It  is  in  a  footnote  at  the  bottom. 

The  Chairman.  Every  one  in  the  country  was  included  in  this 
table? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  three  were  idle  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Palmer,  Three  were  idle. 

The  Chairman.  These  figures  are  exactly  as  you  copied  them  from 
the  census  bulletin? 

Mr.  PalmeIi.  Yes;  the  first  page  there,  and  then  come  my  deduc- 
tions, *part  of  which  are  census  figures  and  part  of  which  are  derived 
from  census  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  see  about  that;  let  us  see  which  are 
official  and  which  are  your  carlculations.  The  table  does  not  show, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  now,  you  take  the  first  part  of  that, "  Factories 
and  beets."  Those  are  all  census  figures,  except  where  indicated,  in 
the  last  column  by  "(b),"  based  on  capital  per  factory  in  1904. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  estimates? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.    I  took  the  number  of  factories  in  190i 

The  Chair3ian  (interposing).  It  may  be  that  that  is  a  fairly  accu- 
rate way  of  doing  that,  but  I 

Mr,  Palmer  (interposing).  Well,  it  is  the  only  way  we  can  do  it 
without  bringing  your  own  judgment  in.  You  can  do  it  that  way 
and  make  a  note  about  it. 
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The  Ghaibmak.  You  would  have  it  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 
We  have  had  most  of  these  sugar  people  before  us  and  each  one  has 
testified  about  the  capitalization,  and  you  would  not  say  those  figures 
were  accurate  if  they  were  in  conflict  with  what  the}-  swore  to  ? 

Mr.  Pauhb.  JKo. 

The  Ghatrhan.  That  is  merely  your  estimate? 

Mr.  Paljos.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibicak.  Applying  that  plan  to  the  number  of  factories  in 
1909! 

Mr.  Paiaiek.  Yes. 

The  Chatwman.  Now,  you  called  attention,  in  another  part  of  your 
testimony,  to  the  fact  that  while  the  German  factories  had  de- 
(abased  in  a  certain  year,  to  whidi  you  referred,  from  the  previous 
year,  yet  in  spite  of  the  decrease  m  the  number  of  factories  the 
capital  and  product  was  increasing,  as  I  understood  you  ? 

Mr.  Pauobs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  might  very  well  be  true  here  ? 

Mr.  PatiMUB.  Yes;  I  think  you  wiU  find  here  that  I  gave  the 
mmount  of  sugar  produced  per  factory. 

The  Chaisman.  Those  are  official,  are  they — ^the  figures  showing 
the  sugar  produced — your  next  subhead? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  census  figures? 

Mr.  Paioceb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  quinquennial  census  on  manufactures? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Every  one  of  them  are  official? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  except  that  in  1909  all  we  had  is  this  little 
bulletin. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  this  second 
subhead  here,  ^  Sugar  produced,'^  contains  official  figures  for  1909, 
or  wh^her  they  are  your  estimates? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Those  are  official. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore,  everything  is  official,  except  as  indi- 
cated by  this  note,  ^  Kaw  sugar  converted  to  ^anulated,  on  the  basis 
of  100  pounds  yielding  90  pounds  of  refined^'  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  is  the  basis  of  100  pounds  of  raw 
yielding  90  pounds  of  refined  the  right  basis  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  the  basis  given  to  me  by  Guy  Dyer,  one  of  the 
best  sunr  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  all  of  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  committee  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  evidence, 
does  it  not?  Does  not  the  evidence  indicate  that  there  is  less  loss  in 
converting  the  raw  to  refined  than  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  no  evidence  relative  to  beet  sugar,  the  evi- 
dence has  all  been  relative  to  96^  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  beet-sugar  people,  what 
thfij  said. 

Mr.  Palmer.  This  is  not  what  they  get  out  of  the  beets;  this  is 
the  amount  of  raw  sugar  that  they  nad  on  hand  when  the  census 
report  was  taken,  and  1  reduced  it  to  refined  sugar. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  is  that  the  correct  standard — 90  pounds  to 
the  100? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  That  is  what  Mr.  Dyer  gave  me. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  is  Mr.  Dyer? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Dyer,  Guy  Dyer,  is  the  son  of  E.  H.  Dyer,  who 
was  the  first  man  to  qperate  suocessfully  a  factory  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Chaibman.  Well  now,  of  course,  as  we  understand  where  you 
get  it  we  can  compare  it  if  there  is  any  discrepancy. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  he  operate? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Guy  Dyer  is  now  in  Victoria,  in  charge  of  the 
Crovernment  beet-siigar  factory  in  Austraila. 

The  Chairman.  He  gave  you  that  estimate  sometime  ago? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  yes ;  10  ^ears  affo. 

The  Chairman.  Your  third  subhead  is  "Value  of  sugar,"  raw 
sugar  converted  to  refined.    Of  course,  you  use  the  same  basis  there  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Raw  sugar  cooTerted  to  refined  and  valued  at  same  price  per  pound. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  For  instance,  the  census  figured  so  many  pounds  of 
sugar  for  so  much  money.  By  dividing  that  you  find  how  much 
they  figured  per  pound,  and  so  I  carried  the  raw  sugar,  after  reduc- 
ing it  to  refined,  at  the  same  price  per  poimd. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  accurate  way  to  do  that  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  price  of  refined  would  be  different  frnm 
raw,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  value  of  raw  would  be  different  from  the  re- 
fined; but  we  do  not  sell  any  raw  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  you  sell  refined. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  that  raw  su^ar  was  on  hand,  and  in  the  next 
year  would  be  made  up  and  run  tnrough  a  little  at  a  time  with  the 
fresh  juice.  It  is  not  a  by-product,  Mr.  ChairmaiL  You  will  notice 
later  on,  in  estimating  the  cost  of  producing,  I  have  taken  out  the 
by-products.    But  that  is  not  a  by-product. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  understand  that 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  nere  you  give  the  figures  on  by-products 
in  the  next  subhead ;  are  those  official  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  census  bulletin? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well  now,  of  course,  the  next  subhead  is  simply 
a  compilation  of  your  other  subheads,  is  it  not,  and  obtained  by  add- 
ing together  the  results  at  which  you  arrived  ? 

Mr.  Falmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  "  Expense  of  campaigns.**  Are  those  fig- 
ures all  official? 

Mr.  Palmbr.  They  are  all  official  except  where  noted  with  letters, 
and  with  a  notation  at  the  bottom. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure^  I  see,  the  cost  of  making  raw  sug&r 
into  refined  sugar  on  the  basis  of  33  cents  per  100  pounds? 
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Mr.  PAf.ingL  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chaikmax.  You  have  already  explained  whv  von  use  that 
figure? 

Mr.  Palmek.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibmax.  And  j^u  figure  beets  at  $6  a  ton  ! 

Mr.  Palkek.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  average.  Taking  all  of  die 
prices  per  ton  given  to  me  and  dividing  bv  the  total  nu^^r  it  comes 
out  just  $6  a  ton. 

The  CHABtMAX.  You  mean  dividing  by  what  ? 

^Ir.  Palxeb.  For  instance,  Mr.  Oxnard  gave  me  $5.75  to  $6. 

The  Chairiiax.  Which  did  you  take  f 

Mr.  Paljojl  Both;  taking-  the  $5.75  and  the  $6  given  by  Mr. 
Oxnard,  and  putting  Mr.  Warren  s  highest  figure  down  and  his 
lowest  figure  aown,  the  same  with  Mr.  Cutler,  and  the  same  with 
Mr.  Morey,  and  then  dividing  by  the  total  number. 

The  Chairmax.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  faiiest  way  of  doing  that  f 
Some  of  these  men  are  much  larger  manufacturers  than  others. 

Mr.  Palices.  That  is  true ;  but  that  is  the  fairest  way  I  know  of — 
taking  the  highest  and  lowest  rate  straight  through  and  then  divid- 
ing. 

The  Chaikxax.  That  would  not  be  fair.  Let  me  illustrate :  Sup- 
pose two  men  were  testifying,  one  of  them  representing  90  per  cent 
of  the  industry — ^in  volume  of  business,  I  mean — and  he  gave  a  very 
low  figure  for  beets,  and  another  man,  representing  10  per  cent  of 
the  industry,  gave  a  very  high  figure  for  b«ts,  you  could  not  add  the 
two  together  and  divide  by  two  and  get  a  fair  result,  could  you? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  would  be  so  in  tnat  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 

The  Chairican  (interposing).  I  am  just  illustrating  it  so  that  you 
may  see  the  danger  of  that  sort  of  figures. 

Afr.  Palmes.  I  could  see  how  there  might  be  under  such  condi- 
tions as  you  outline;  but  all  of  these  people  have  testified;  four  of 
those  men  are  all  veiy  large  producers  of  sugar,  and  all  have  several 
factories. 

The  Chairicak.  How  many  has  Mr.  Warren  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Six. 

TTic  Chairman.  Mr.  Cutler? 

Mr.  Palmis.  Five,  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Five;  I  think  that  is  right.    And  Mr.  Moreyt 

Mr.  Palmer.  Morey,  I  think,  has  nine. 

The  Chairman.  Aid  Mr.  Spreckels?  Well,  two,  I  think.  Mr. 
Oxnard,  representing  the  American  Beet  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  had  six  factories.  So  they  were  all  large  pro- 
ducers. 

The  Chairman.  But  even  at  that  they  would  not  produce  any- 
thing like  equal  cruantities,  would  they  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  Mr.  Warren's  production  is  un- 
questionably greater  liian  any  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  it  is  considerably  larger. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Morey's  production,  as  compared  with 
Mr.  Spreckel's  production,  or  as  compared  with  the  production  of 
the  Utah-Idaho  people,  would  be  very  much  larger,  would  it  nott 

Mr.  Palmer,  i  e&   And  the  Utah-Idaho  are  larger  than  Spreckels. 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  all  of  those  figures  in  this  record  and 
we  can  draw  our  own  conclusions.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  was 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  this  gives  us  a  very  accurate  idea.  Now, 
you  did  not  put  Spreckels'  down  here  at  all,  (ud  youf 

Mr.  Palmer.  No.  I  do  not  know  whether  Spreckels  gave  the 
price  of  beets. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Did  he?  If  I  did  not  put  down  Spreckels  it  was 
an  inadvertence. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  think  he  gave  as  low  a  price  as  any  of 
them.  I  want  to  see  how  vou  arrive  at  your  figures.  When  you  take 
up  the  expense  per  ton  ot  beets,  in  your  next  subhead  on  page  3  of 
this  table,  it  is  simply  an  application  of  these  figures  to  tne  pound 
basis? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  ton  basis,  I  mean,  instead  of  the  pound 
basis? 
.  Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  next* 

Mr.  Palmer  (interposing).  Next  reduce  it  to  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  all  the  same  figures,  put  in  different 
quantities  of  production? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  these  figures  are  official,  except  that  they 
are  derived  from  the  calculations  you  made  and  coupled  wiUi  such 
figures  as  you  used  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  next  on  page  4  is  '^  Investment  in  land, 
buildings,  machinery,''  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Those  are  the  census  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see.  '^Average  investment  per  factory." 
That  is  just  a  deduction? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  ^^Average  investment  per  ton,"  and  so  forth ;  that 
is  the  same  thing^? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  percentage  is,  of  course,  an  estimate,  but  the 
original  figures  on  which  these  Vernations  are  based  are  <^cial? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  ''  Financial  results  of  campaigns."  That  is 
the  next  subhead,  and  none  of  that  is  official,  is  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes^ir. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Capital  invested,  excei)t  the  capital  in  1909. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  an  estimate  made  in  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  already  explained? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  Cost  of  materials,  that  is  official;  4  per  cent 
for  depreciation,  that  is  noted  by  a  footnote  there,  and  that  is  not 
official.  Total  cost  of  campaign  is  official;  the  total  value  of  all  prod- 
ucts is  official ;  the  margin  for  interest  and  profit  is  derived. 

The  Chairman.  These  figures,  on  percentage,  you  think,  are  a  fair 
estimate  of  what  they  made  in  these  different  years? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  the  fairest  thing  that  I  can  get  at. 
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The  Chairman.  Let  me  invite  your  attention  to  some  beet-sugar 
reports  on  that  subject ;  that  is,  these  leading  factories  making  but  a 
small  per  cent,  and  declaring  these  dividends.  I  am  reading  from  a 
report  in  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Journal — ^I  think  that  is  the 
name  of  it — or  of  the  Sugar  Gazette. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Ogdek,  May  6,  1911. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  and  directors  of  the  Amalgamated  Sugar 
Co.,  on  May  4,  article  5  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  was  repealed  and  a  new 
article,  authorizing  a  capital  stock  of  $4,000,000  with  40,000  stiares  of  preferred 
stock  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each,  was  substituted.  This  action  is  necessary 
following  the  retirement  of  all  common  stock  of  the  company,  which  was  reg- 
ularly submitted  to  the  stockholders  and  directors  some  months  ago. 

Now,  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
ceeding amounted  to  more  than  double  the  original  capitalization 
of  the  company.  Now,  when  it  came  to  dividend  paying,  how  could 
they  do  that  and  pay  the  dividend  if  they  were  only  making  these 
percentages  that  you  have  stated? 

Mr.  Palmrr.  Well,  in  doubling  up  their  stock  had  they  added  to 
their  assets?    I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  money  involved  in  the  transaction. 
They  just  issued  preferred  instead  of  common,  as  I  understand  this 
transaction.  Let  me  explain  my  understanding,  and  let  it  go  for 
what  it  is  worth.  This  company  originally  had.  as  most  of  the  com- 
panies had,  one-half  common  and  one-half  preierred,  the  preferred 
paving  a  guaranteed  dividend,  and  the  commonpaying  a  dividend 
only  after  the  preferred  had  paid  a  dividend.  TVell  now,  the  object 
in  retiring  the  common  was  to  put  everybody  on  an  equality  as  to 
dividends  and  pay  them  all  alike.  Now,  how  could  thev  do  that  and 
continue  to  pay  dividends  in  that  way  if  they  were  Wy  making 
3.9  per  cent  during  some  of  these  years  and  less  than  1  per  cent  in 
other  years,  and  never  over  8  per  cent  in  any  year  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  the  first  percentage  here  was  1899,  and  that 
was  before  any  of  those  Utah  factories  were  built. 

The  Chairman.  1899  was  before  any  of  them  were  built? 

Mr.  Palmrr.  No;  in  1891  they  built  their  first  factory. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  would  the  industry  have  been 
sufficiently  strengthened  to  warrant  the  putting  in  of  capital  when 
it  was  paying  less  than  1  per  cent  return  on  the  money,  less  than  4 
per  cent  return  and  never  over,  according  to  these  figures,  8  or  9 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  I  do  not  think  the  bulk  of  our 
factories  have  any  method,  as  they  do  abroad,  in  the  matter  of  charg- 
ing off  the  depreciation,  which  they  should  do.  Some  charge  some 
amount  and  some  charge  another  amount,  and  some  charge  nothing. 
Well,  where  they  do  not  charge  anything  they  can  pay  larger  divi- 
dends than  they  are  reaUy  warranted  in  paying. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  read  Mr.  Oxnard^  testimony  about  the 
capitalization  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  know  from  that  testimony  how  much 
capital  was  issued  against  the  actual  amount  of  cash  that  was  put 
into  the  concern? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  you  figured  it  at  about  the  present  par  value 
of  the  stock? 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  speak  of  the  present  par  value,  because 
that  is  determined  by  the  dividend-paying  capacity,  as  you  well 
understand. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  they  never  paid  any  dividends  on  the  common 
stock. 

The  Chairman.  I  know ;  but  the  preferred  has  paid  a  good  divi- 
dend, and,  of  course,  the  common  is  enhanced  as  they  continue  to 
heap  up  the  profits,  and  it  has  a  market  value  now.  But  what  T 
meant  was,  you  heard  his  statement  about  the  amount  of  capital 
issued  against  the  money  actually  put  in  the  concern? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this 
report  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  in  order  to  test  the  accuracy 
01  these  fibres.  I  am  reading  again  from  this  same  Gazette.  I 
have  not  the  date  here,  but  it  was  some  time  in  April,  1911,  as  I 
understand  it    It  is  headed : 

American  Beet  Sugar  Go.  sets  new  bigh  record.  The  report  of  the  American 
Sugar  Co.  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1911,  shows  total  income  of  $8,357,012, 
an  increase  of  $1,347,368  over  the  previous  year,  and  a  surplus,  after  preferred- 
stock  dividends,  of  $1,643,659,  equal  to  10.95  per  cent  earned  on  the  $15,000,000 
of  common  stock,  compared  with  $1,097,252,  or  7.31  per  cent,  earned  in  the 
previous  year^  The  common  stock  lias  not  yet  paid  any  dividends.  The  pre- 
ferred pays  6  per  cent.    Comparative  results  for  the  past  three  years  follow. 

Then  he  gives  the  figures  for  1911,  1910,  and  1909,  For  1909  the 
^oss  receipts  were  $7,135,326;  total  income,  $7,156,855;  expenses, 
interest,  tax,  etc.,  $6,863,713;  balance,  $1,293,143.  Well,  now,  we 
will  take  1910:  Gross  receipts,  $6,983,772;  total  income,  $7,009,644; 
expenses,  tax,  interest,  etc.,  $5,612,391 ;  balance,  $1,397,252.  For  1911 : 
Gross  receipts,  $8,344,792 ;  total  income,  $8,357,012 ;  expenses^  inter- 
est, tax,  etc.,  $6,413,353;  balance,  $1,943,659.  Preferred  dividends, 
$300,000  in  each  of  the  years  1911  and  1910  and  $245,400  in  the 
year  1909,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $1,648,659  in  the  year  1911,  $1,097,252 
m  the  year  1910,  and  $1,047,743  in  the  year  1909.  "The  general 
balance  sheet  as  of  March  31  shows  total  assets  of  $22,577,371.'' 
They  capitalized  at  30,  both  common  and  preferred, 

Mr.  Palmer.  At  20. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  claimed  to  have  $22,577,371,  including 
cash  and  accounts  receivable  of  $1,014,408.     [Reading:] 

The  reserve  for  working  capital  is  $1,825,637,  against  $832,151  a  year  ago, 
and  there  is  a  reserve  for  betterments  and  improvements — 

that  seems  to  be  a  new  thing,  and  it  looks  like  they  are  up  to  date  in 
that  respect — 

of  $377,246,  a  new  item.  Bills  payable  to  the  amount  of  $1,266,000.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  previous  balance  sheet,  have  been  paid  off.  H.  R.  Duval,  presi- 
dent, says:  "The  surplus  has  been  applied  to  working  capital,  which  is  now 
adequate  for  ordinary  operations.  The  company  Is  now  free  of  all  debt.  There 
was  an  increased  production  of  196.741  bags,  exceeding  that  of  any  former 
year.  The  increase  was  principally  due  to  California,  though  Grand  Island 
increased  31,704  bags.  In  Colorado  the  decrease  was  88,624  bags.  Due  largely 
to  increased  efDdency  of  the  plants  the  cost  of  making  sugar,  as  compared  with 
previoas  campaigns,  was  somewhat  diministied.    Taxes  Increased  $30,98^  of 
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which  $26,660  was  the  Federal  corporation   Income  tax.     Depreciation  and 
maintenance  cost  $344342 — ^was  $1341d  less  than  last  year  " — 

You  see  they  did  figure  depreciation — 

"The  design  ot  this  expenditure  (Included  in  the  above  statement  in  ex- 
penses) Is  to  keep  the  plants  up  to  their  original  condition." 

How  does  that  compare  with  your  deductions  ?  That  is  one  of  the 
biggest  companies. 

Mr.  Palmer.  $344,000  was  a  very  small  amount  for  depreciation, 
I  should  think.  It  seems  to  be  customary  in  Germany  to  charge  8 
per  cent  on  machinery. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  these  men  who  run  the 
business  know  what  is  tne  fair  way  to  figure  depreciation? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  certainly  are  not  a  unit  on  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  they  have  that  surplus? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  according  to  this  financial  statement  they 
had. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  would  not  charge  up  more  for  depreciation 
than  they  had.  If  they  did  not  have  it  they  would  not  charge  any- 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  No  j  they  charge  that  for  expenses. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  say,  if  they  had  a  surplus,  after  paying  the  fixed 
charges 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  And  depreciation? 

Mr.  Malby  (continuing) .  They  might  allow  something  for  de- 
preciation ;  but  if  they  did  not  have  anything  they  would  not, 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  Mr.  Oxnard  informs  me  that  that  $344^000  is  not 
for  depreciation;  that  is  for  rei>airs  and  maintenanca 

The  Chairman.  It  is  depreciation  and  maintenance;  that  is  what 
the  report  says  that  they  made  to  the  public ;  of  course,  I  do  not  know 
anvthmg  about  it  except  what  I  see  from  their  rep(»'t. 

ifr.  Maiay.  The  detailed  statement  did  not  seem  to  show  that ;  or 
at  least  I  did  not  catch  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  detailed  statement  did  not  seem  to  show 
it,  but  Mr.  Duval,  the  nresident.  made  a  public  statement,  in  which 
he  said — is  Mr.  Duval  the  presiaent  of  this  company — ^H.  R.  Duval? 

Mr.  Palbier.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  says,  "Depreciation  and  maintenance  cost 
$344,842."  Evidently  they  figured  on  depreciation  in  this  case,  did 
they  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Simply  for  repairs  to  the  plant,  Mr.  Oxnard  says. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this:  "And  there  is 
a  reserve  for  betterments  and  improvements  of  $377,246,  a  new  item.'' 
So,  evidently,  according  to  this  statement,  which  was  published,  that 
appears  to  tie  true. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  would  appear  so. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  just  for  my  information,  and  in  order  that  I 
may  know  what  credit  to  give  to  your  testimony,  I  want  to  know  if 
you  know  a  thing  on  earth  about  the  workings  of  the  American 
Beet  Sugar  Co.  from  a  business  standpoint,  and  if  you  know  what 
these  items  are? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Madison.  Are  you  able  to  testify  about  them  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  But  he  put  his  deductions  and  conclusions  on  the 
ground  that  they  did  not  allow  for  depreciation  as  they  ought  to  do, 
and  I  am  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  biggest  com- 
panies in  the  business  is  doing  it,  and  it  may  be  the  balance  of  them 
are  doing  it. 

Mr.  IM^DisoN.  I  merely  asked  the  question  in  order  to  determine 
what  weight  I  should  give  to  the  witness's  testimony  as  to  these  itema 

The  Chairman.  He  says  he  does  not  know  anything  about  them 
at  all. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  may  have  seen  this  calculation,  but  I  have  not  pre- 
served it. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  figures  do  not  allow  for  that? 

Mr.  Palmbr.  Yes;  youhave  in  my  figures  4  per  cent  for  depreciatioiu 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  On  the  last  table,  on  page  4  of  that  census  report, 
4  per  cent  for  depreciation. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  pick  4  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  take  4  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  what  their  profits  would  be,  allow- 
ing 4  per  cent? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  go  on  a  little  more  with  this  same 
report  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.     [Beading :] 

Referring  to  the  splendid  showing  made  by  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  the 
Boston  News-Bureau  says.  In  its  issue  of  May  12,  1911:  "Considering  the 
serioup  manufacturing  difficulties  which  American  Beet  Sugnr  encountered,  its 
net  earnings  for  the  last  fiscal  year  of  $1,643,639,  or  10.9  per  cent  on  the 
$15,000,000  conmion  stock,  must  be  coni^dered  extr^nely  credltabla" 

That  is  right;  they  earned  that  per  cent  on  the  common,  after  pay- 
ing diyidenos  on  the  preferred? 
Mr.  Palmek.  Yes. 
The  Chaibman  (reading) : 

This  Increase  in  the  common-dividend  balance  of  nearly  50  per  cent  over  1909 
was  made  possible  by  a  gratlfjring  improvement  In  operating  efficiency,  and  it 
Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  cost  of  mailing  sugar  might  have  been  even  fur- 
ther reduced  had  not  certain  sugar-beet  diseases  forced  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion. American  Beet  Sugar  at  the  b^lnnlng  of  the  current  fiscal  year  had  not  a 
dollar  of  floating  debt.  This  fact  means  much  to  cooamon  stockholders,  inas- 
much as  It  has  often  been  said  that  elimination  of  floating  debt  was  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  any  payment  to  holders  of  the  $15,000,000  stock.  Two  years 
ago  the  company  owned  a  total  of  $3,217,501,  which  included  $3,000,000  certi- 
ficates of  Indebtedness  bearing  6  per  cent  Interest  It  is  apparent,  therefore, 
that  retirement  of  this  issue  has  saved  the  company  $180,000  annually  in  inter 
est  charges. 

In  other  words,  from  their  profits  they  paid  $3,000,000,  besideu 
ivin 
riffht 


having  this  surplus  for  the  years  that  their  report  shows.    Is  that 
ightf 

Mr.  Palmer.  How  long  ago  was  it  they  had  $3,000,000  of  in- 
debtedness? 
The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Two  years  ago  the  company  owned  a  total  of  $3,217,601,  which  inclnded 
$3,000,000  certificates  of  Indebtedness  bearing  6  per  cent  Interest. 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  two  years  they  paid  all  of  that} 
The  Chairman.  Besides  having  this  surplus,  as  this  statement 
shows. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  But  they  paid  no  dividends  on  the  common  stock  in 
the  meanwhile. 

The  Chairman.  But  at  the  end  of  two  years  they  had  paid  off  a 
debt  of  about  $3,250,000 — not  quite — and  had  accumulated  this 
$1,600,000,  which  paid  nearly  11  per  cent  dividend  on  the  common. 

Mr.  Palmer.  To  do  that  they  sold  $1,000,000  worth  of  preferred 
stock  that  they  had  in  the  treasury. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  paid  6  per  cent  on  that;  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  th6y  had  not  been  paying  anything  on  that; 
it  had  not  been  issued. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  did  not  pay  nearly  $4,000,000? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  we  would  expect  they  are  going  to  make  some- 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  They  made  en6ugh  to  pay  $1,750,000  and  a  mil- 
lion and  six  hundred  thousand  odd  dollars,  making  nearly  $4,000,000, 
and  even  if  they  issued  $1,000,000  worth  of  preferred  stock  and  sold 
it  they  did  a  pretty  profitable  business  in  those  two  years,  did  they 
not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  report  shows  that  they  were  doing  a  profitable 
business. 

The  Chairman.  Making  a  good  deal  of  money  and  a  great  deal 
more  than  indicated  in  your  figures?  Why  did  you  not  carry  those 
figures  through  1910  and  1911  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  Because  I  based  those  figures  on  the  census. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  you  give  us  the  figures  for  1910  and  1911  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  the  figures  I  would  give  you  would  be 
considered  anything  like  as  authoritative  as  the  fcensus  figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  expect  they  would  if  you  would  get  them  from 
the  reports  of  the  beet-sugar  companies.  In  that  way  I  think  they 
would  be  nearer  the  truth.    Could  vou  do  that  from  the  reports? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  did  not  assume  that  to  be  the  case.  I  attempted 
to  give  some  authority  for  the  statement  I  made. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  think  that  a  statement  made  by 
the  company  itself  would  be  good  authority? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  this  is  good  authority  as  to  the  Ameri- 
can Beet  Sugar  Co.? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  should  say  so;  but  there  are  very  few  companies 
that  make  any  statements. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  let  us  see  about  some  more  companies. 
We  will  pass  on  for  a  moment  and  take  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 
Of  course,  your  figures  include  the  Michigan  companies,  although 
they  are  not  among  the  list  of  jour  clients,  and  therefore  it  is  proper 
for  us  to  consider  them.  I  will  read  again  from  this  Beet  Sugar 
Gazette : 

The  regular  annaal  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Ck>. 
was  held  in  the  Eddy  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Wednesday  afternoon,  May  25. 
There  was  a  representative  attendance  to  hear  the  statements  of  the  officers 
88  to  the  year's  husiness — 1910.  The  year  was  a  profitable  one,  the  company 
being  able  to  show  a  surplus  of  13,025,000  after  expending  over  $3,500,000  for 
labor  and  beets,  and  also  after  paying  regular  dividends,  not  only  on  the  pre- 
ferred, but  on  the  common  stock  as  well.  As  the  Wednesday  meeting  was  the 
regular  annual  meeing,  no  dividend  was  declared. 

They  are  doing  pretty  well,  are  they  not? 
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Mr.  Palmeb.  I  think  Mr.  Warren  stated  here  that  in  order  to 
make  up  those  dividends  they  had  created  a  surplus  from  year  to 
year  and  finally  paid  it  out  in  dividends,  as  I  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  made  it  out  of  the  business  before 
paying  it  in  dividends? 

Mr.  Palaier.  Yes;  and  they  had  been  in  business  a  good  many 
years,  and  they  had  not  made  it  that  year,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  No;  his  testimony  will  show  exactly  how  many 
years? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  would  say  that  was  a  reliable  view  of 
the  financial  situation — ^that  report? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  regard  that  as  more  reliable  than 
census  figures? 

Mr.  Palmer.  For  that  one  company. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  on  with  the  Michigan  companies. 
[reading :] 

Special  correspondence  from  Detroit,  July  6,  IdlO,  to  the  Beet  Sugar  Gazette. 
Offers  of  121  for  stock  in  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  have  been  made  within  the 
last  month,  and  the  stock  is  now  considered  one  of  the  best  on  the  Detroit,  or 
for  that  matter,  any  market.  The  enormous  profits,  coupled  with  the  favorable 
prospects  are  the  causes  for  the  increase  in  interest  and  price  in  stock.  The  net 
profits  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Oo.  in  1909  exceeded  $1,500,000,  and  the  financial 
statement  submitted  at  the  annnal  meeting  last  month  showed  a  surplus  of 
13,000.000.  By  a  person  in  close  touch  with  the  workings  of  the  company  it  is 
stated  that  the  earnings  from  the  sale  of  the  by-products  is  almost  enough  to 
meet  the  dividend  payments.  The  stock  has  trebled  in  value  in  little  more 
than  a  year. 

The  beet-sugar  companies  are  doing  pretty  well  in  Michigan,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Fairer.  Quotations  of  stock,  I  should  say,  are  a  pretty  fair 
index  as  to  whether  these  companies  are  making  an  mordinate 
amount  of  money  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  find  that  7  per  cent  railroad  stocks  and  indus- 
trials are  selling  alon^  anywhere  from  110  to  125;  the  American 
Beet  Sugar  Co.'s  stock  is  quoted  to-day  at  56  and  55.  You  just  read 
there  121.  That  would  not  indicate  that  they  were  making  any  inor- 
dinate profits. 

The  Chairman.  The^  say  it  has  trebled  in  value  in  a  little  more 
than  a  year ;  that  is  domg  pretty  well,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  yes;  they  had  a  good  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  pretty  good  profit,  even  for  a  tariff-pro- 
tected industry,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  But  that  is  not  an  index  of  what  they  will  do  in  the 
future. 

The  Chairman.  We  only  have  one  rule  by  which  to  judge  the 
future,  and  that  is  the  past,  to  a  certain  point. 

Mr.  Palbcsr.  The;^  had  a  aeries  of  hard  years  and  they  finally  got 
a  good  year,  and  their  stock  went  up  a  little  above  par. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  just  reading  another  comment  from  this 
same  Gazette : 


<4 


Michigan  Sugar  stock  is  now  one  of  the  best  investments  possible,"  sajs  a 
local  broker  who  has  been  prominent  in  handling  the  stock.     *'  There  are  more 
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buyers  for  it  tfaaii  there  is  sUKk  for  sale,  sad  iMx4»ab&lities  are  aa  eren  kigker 
mark  than  already  toodied  wiU  be  readied  b^ore  the  break  oomes.  JLU  Michl- 
gan  sugar  mmpanles  are  proepesia^  When  the  trust  came  into  the  State 
some  years  a^  it  fiashwi  many  independeDt  companies,  but  in  reoent  ireara. 
doe  to  the  inproTed  metlMids  of  groving  and  raannCtetvriiig,  which  ftenut 
large  profits  to  the  fiumer  and  estraordiiiaiT  pn^ts  to  the  factiocy,  sercxml  In- 
dependent companies  hare  been  rriiabilitated  and  are  now  lAMrin^  in  the 


What  do  Toa  tliiiik  of  that! 

llr.  Palhtol  I  think  that  is  very  enoounigiiig. 

The  Chaikmjln.  WelL  it  is  troe.  is  it  not  f 

Mr.  Paljies.  That  I  do  not  know:  bat  that  is  venr  encoanf:ing 
ding. 

The  Chaikmax.  Do  too  think  that  is  a  correct  statement  of  the 
beet-sugar  indostrv  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  Fauixx.  I  think,  generally,  that  is  a  fair  description  of  con- 
diti<His  in  Mirhigan. 

The  Chaikma]?.  Is  that«  in  your  judgment^  a  fair  desoripticn  of 
ocmditions  there  f 

Mr.  Paucbb.  I  should  think  sa 

The  Chaismas.  Now,  here  is  another  quotation  of  June  9,  19I0« 
about  this  same  Michigan  bert  subject     [Beading:] 

The  ali-ahaorhing  sidiject  in  Michigan  beet-sugar  circles  this  last  month — 

This  is  1910,  and  the  article  to  which  I  refer  has  reference  to  the 
year  1909— 

was  the  grand  year  reported  by  tlie  Mldiigan  Sogar  Oou  operators  of  sax 
plants  in  this  State  in  1909.  Last  year's  record  shows  a  sorplas  of  SS^O^OQOl 
after  an  expenditnre  for  beets  and  labor  of  ^S^oOOlOOOl  In  the  meantime,  regu- 
lar dividends  have  been  paid  on  both  preferred  and  commcai  stock,  afthomeh 
there  was  no  Iswianre  of  a  diridend  at  the  annoal  meeting. 


Of  course,  that  is  just  a  rehash,  as  I  see  now.  Then  we  go  to 
Colorada  The  concerns  about  which  I  have  been  reading  are  the 
very  biggest  in  the  business,  are  they  not ! 

Mr.  Pauceb.  Ye&  ^. 

The  Chaismak.  I  will  read  again  from  the  Beet  Sugar  Gazette^ 
which  is  a  standard  publication  and  reliable! 

Mr.  Palioeb.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chaikmax.  And  published  in  the  interest  of  the  beet-sugar 
industrv? 

Mr.  Palmes.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chaibmax  (reading) : 

Great  Western  Sngar  Co.  dividend.  The  Great  Western  Sogar  Co..  of  Den^n-, 
Colo.,  has  declared  tiKo  quarterly  diridends  of  11  per  cent  each  on  the  cconmon 
stock.  The  first  is  payable  Jniy  2,  to  stock  of  record  Jane  15:  the  second  is 
payable  October  3,  to  stock  of  record  September  15.  The  company  has  declared 
qoartetly  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  for  a  year  to  eoaie.  The  Urat  It 
payable  Jnly  2.  to  stock  of  record  Jane  15:  the  second.  October  S.  to  stock  of 
record  fteptemb^*  15:  the  third.  January  2.  1911.  to  stock  of  record  Deconber 
15.  and  the  fonrth,  April  3.  1911.  to  stock  of  record  March  15.  1911.  Tb^e  is 
$13Jd0.000  preferred  and  $10J^.000  common  outstanding.  The  company  has 
paid  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  since  1905  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent.  The 
first  dividend  on  the  common  stock  was  paid  in  Jannaiy  of  this  year  at  rate  of 
5  |ier  cent. 

Would  you  say  that  is  a  true  statement  of  the  conditions  so  far  as 
the  Great  Weston  is  omcemed? 
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Mr.  Valuer.  I  should  judge  so.  They  did  not  commence  to  pay 
dividends  on  the  common  stock  until  just  recently,  as  I  recollect. 
The  last  quotation  I  have  teard  on  their  common  stock  was  89. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  that  Great  Western 
common  represented  real  value  at  the  time  it  was  issued? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  will  look  to  the  ^idence  for  that. 
So  they  have  been  paying  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred  and  recently 
paid  5  per  cent  on  the  common ;  and  that  has  a  market  value  of  how 
much,  aid  you  sw  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  89, 1  think. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  see;  here  is  another,  the  German- 
American  Co.,  of  Michigan.     [Reading*:] 

stockholders  in  the  Gerniau-American  Sugar  Ck).,  of  Monitor  Township,  have 
received  checks  for  a  30  per  cent  return  on  their  investment,  the  checks  covering 
a  15  per  cent  annual  dividend  and  a  15  per  cent  extra.  This  company  is  a  co- 
operative concern,  the  slpckholders  being  for  the  most  part  farmers. 

That  is  a  pretW  fair  return,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  1  presume  they  do,  as  they  do  in  Germany,  pay  a 
low  price  for  the  beets  and  get  the  balance  of  their  price  out  of  the 
diviiiends. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  true,  and  I  would  like  to  know  about 
it,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  true.  In  other  words,  what  price  that 
compaiiy  paid  for  its  beets.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  us  that 
information? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  make  a  memorandum  about  that  and 
get  that  information  for  us? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  custom  is  very  common  in  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  true  in  this  case.  Now,  just  one  ap- 
parently detached  question.  Could  you  tell  me  the  amount  of  sugar 
production  in  the  campaigns  of  the  seasons  of  1846  and  1847? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  when  Mr.  Austin  comes  here  I  think  I  can  give 
it  to  you  from  the  Statistical  Abstract. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  give  you  the  figures  that  I  have  gotten, 
beginning  with  1855  and  ending  with  1861  and  1862,  in  Louisiana : 
1855-56,  113,600  tons;  1856-57,  36,800  tons;  1857-58,  137,500  tons; 
1858-59,  185,200  tons;  1859-60,  13,400  tons:  1860-61,  117,400  tons; 
1861-62,  235,800  tons.  Do  you  remember  wnat  the  tariff  rates  were 
during  that  time?  This  is  a  little  out  of  order;  I  intended  to  ask 
that  question  yesterday,  but  overlooked  it  somehow  when  we  were 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  1861  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  from  1846  on  to  1861,  or  when  the  next  change 
was  after  1846,  when  the  Walker  tariff  bill  was  on  up  to  the  time  of 
the  change? 

Mb.  Palmer.  The  Walker  tariff  was  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  That 
went  into  effect  July  30, 1846. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  changed? 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  remained  in  effect  until  March  2, 1861. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  sugar  crop  of  1861  was  raised  under 
the  Walker  tariff? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  The  prices  of  sugar  were  very  much  higher 
than  they  are  now. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  but  the  protection  did  not  do  it 

Mr.  Pai«m£r.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  30  per  cent? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.    That  would  amount  to  a  great  deal  more. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  the  same  relative  amount  ?  30  per  cent 
is  30  per  cent,  whether  it  is  30  per  cent  of  100  or  of  10  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No.  If  sugar  is  worth  6  cents,  30  per  cent  is  $1.80 
a  hundred,  and  if  sugar  is  worth  3  cents,  30  per  cent  is  90  cents  a 
hundred. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  was  sugar  worth  then? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  can  give  it  to  you  as  soon  as  Mr.  Austin  comes  up. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  approximately ;  do  you  remember  about  what 
suffar  was  at  the  opening  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Somewhere  from  8  to  12  cents,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  same  time  the  cost  of  production  was 
higher  than  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  undoubtedly  higher. 

The  Chairman.  The  processes  had  not  improved  as  much,  manu- 
facturing was  not  improved  as  much,  nor  was  cultivation  and  cul- 
ture improved  as  much  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  but  they  had  cheaper  labor. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  oy  cheaper  labor,  slave  labor? 

Mr.  Palbcer.  Yes.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  about 
^hat.  It  has  been  said  that  slave  labor  is  the  most  expensive  labor, 
but  I  am  not  goinff  into  that. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  Inow  the  Porto  Kicans  called  the  slave-labor  time 
the  "  golden  era  of  sugar  production  in  Porto  Kico." 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  then,  that  slave  labor  was  cheaper? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  would  not  express  an  opinion  on  it,  because  I  do 
not  know  enough  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  doubt  it  myself. 

Mr.  Palmer.  But  it  is  generally  understood 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  it  is  higher,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so ;  but  that  is  a  mere  matter  of 
opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Now^  on  your  Table  No.  7,  "  Twenty-five  years' 
progress  in  the  production  of  certain  staple  crops  in  United  States 
and  Germany,''  are  all  those  figures  official? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Every  one  of  them? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  are  no  deductions  of  your  own  in  there? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Turn  to  the  second  page.  Are  those  your  deduc- 
tions from  Uie  figures,  or  are  they  all  official  figures? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  total  value  of  the  yield,  the  first  total  there,  is 
quoted.  The  values  for  both  Germany  and  United  States  are  based 
on  United  States  farm  values  December  31,  and  they  are  official 
figures. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  take  December  31  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Because  that  is  the  only  date  that  the  yearbook 
gives  us;  each  year  they  give  the  figures  on  December  31. 
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The  Chairman.  They  do  not  give  the  average  for  the  year? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  they  make  that  the  average  for  the  year,  as  I 
remember. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  just  take  the  arbitrary  figures  for  the  one 
day  ?    I  want  to  know  how  that  is,  in  the  consideration  of  this  table, 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  know  this — ^that  the  figures  in  that  yearbook  are 
the  figures  of  December  31. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  took  those  from  the  year- 
book? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  I  took  them  from  the  yearbook. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  you  got  them  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Just  as  I  got  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  tell  from  the  yearbook  how  they  ar- 
rived at  them.  And  the  Grerman  figures  are  all  official,  there,  from 
yearbooks  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  except,  as  I  say  there,  the  figures  as  to  the  price 
of  the  product  are  the  American  figures. 

The  Chairman.  This  analysis  that  you  have  given  on  page  3 — 
those  arc  not  your  figures  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  out  you  can  not  figure  it  over  and  get  any  other 
result. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  that  you  could.  I  just  wanted  to 
see,  so  that  I  could  verify  them  in  cases  where  they  came  in  later. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  Table  No.  8  shows  the  progress  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  by  States. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  figures  official  in  each  instance  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  ask  this  is  that  you  do  not  mention 
the  report.  You  do  say  here :  "  From  annual  reports  of  C.  F.  Say- 
lor."  well,  I  will  not  go  into  that.  Those  are  taken  exactly  from 
the  reports? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Exactly ;  there  is  only  one  thing  that  is  added. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Next  to  the  last  crop,  average  loss  in  extraction. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  those  figures  come  frwn? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Those  come  from  deducting  the  extraction  from  the 
total  sugar  in  the  beet.    Mr.  Saylor  does  not  show  the  difference. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  calculation  from  his  figures? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  put  in  no  figures  of  your  own  from  any 
other  source,  except  that  calculation? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  come  to  the  next  table,  No.  9,  ^^  German 
su^r  industry.''    You  say  thoee  figures  are  all  from  Otto  Licht. 

Mr.  Palmis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  is  the  great  suffar  statnticiaa  of  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  those  from  a  book  or  a  report^  or 
from  what? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  issues  a  sheet  very  much  like  Willett  A  Oray^. 

The  Chairican.  Oh,  ye& 
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Mr.  Paljceb.  In  fact,  Willett  &  Gray's  is  patterned  on  that; 
and  then  once  a  year  he  issues  a  large  sheet  that  giy«s  th«  figmes 
away  back. 

The  Chaikmax.  The  sum? 

Mr.  Pai.micb,  Yes. 

The  Chathmax.  The  next  one,  Xo.  10,  is  the  German  sugar  syndi- 
cates.  and  that  seems  to  be  a  description  of  the  German  cartel. 

Mr.  PAiacEB.  Yes. 

The  Chaibmax.  Yoa  put  that  in,  of  course,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
as  AVillett  &  Gray's  description  of  how  it  operates  there. 

Mr.  Pal3Cer.  Yes. 

The  Chaibmax.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether 
this  is  substantially  correct  or  not,  or  do  you  not  know? 

Mr.  Palmes.  Xo ;  I  do  not  know.    It  is  a  yery  complicated  affair. 

The  Chairmax.  Does  the  German  sugar  cartel  operate  now? 

Mr.  Palmes.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chatkman.  Did  the  Brussels  conyention  put  it  out  of  busi- 
ness? 

j^fr.  Palmes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3l^x.  So  that  that  no  longer  affects  the  present  situation 
of  the  world^s  sugar  market  ? 

Mr.  Palmer,  ^o,  sir. 

The  Chaismax.  Although  it  may  haye  onoe  done  sot  It  did 
probably  do  so.  ^ 

The  next  exhibit  you  put  in  is  the  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
sugar  conference  at  Brussels,  usually  called  the  Brussels  conyen- 
tion? 

j^ir.  Palmes.  Yes.    % 

The  Chaismak.  Mardi  5, 1902.  I  will  not  go  into  the  contents  of 
that  with  you,  because  I  belieye  it  speaks  tor  itself.  We  are  all 
yery  much  interested  in  it,  and  I  will  ask  you  two  or  three  questions 
about  it.  In  the  first  place,  did  the  United  States  participate  in  any 
w^  directly  in  that  conference? 

Mr.  Palmes.  No;  but  indirectly  we  were  in  a  measure  responsible 
for  it. 

The  Chaismak.  How  ?    That  is  yery  interesting.    Tell  us. 

Mr.  Palmes.  The  fcxreign  countries — European  countries — had 
been  ffiying  bounties  for  some  years,  and  those  bounties  operated  yeiy 
great^  a^^inst  the  cane-sugar  people,  and  in  our  tariff  act  of  1897 — 
the  Dingey  bill — ^we  put  in  a  counteryailing-duty  clause.  It 
amounted  to  27  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  I  belieye,  on  raw  sugar  from 
(jermany.  We  count^ryailed  to  just  the  extent  that  they  gaye 
bounties. 

The  Chaismax.  We  charged  that  much  more  duty? 

Mr.  Palmes.  Yes. 

The  Chaismax.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  a  counteryailing  duty? 

Mr.  Palmes.  Yea.  We  made  them  drop  that  much  to  our  cus- 
toms and  put  it  all  on  an  eyen  basis,  and  shortly  after  that,  when 
that  got  into  effect,  the  Indian  Ooy^mnient  took  the  matter  up  with 
Great  Britain,  the  mother  country,  and  they  passed  a  counteryailing- 
duty  act  on  sugar,  and  then  later  on  came  this  agreement.  We  were 
really  the  first  coontry  to  take  definite  action. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  weapon  we  used  against  that  system,  to 
protect  our  producers  against  it,  was  to  adopt  what  is  known  as  the 
countervailing-duty  system  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  wit,  where  the  exporting  country  allowed  a 
bounty,  we  would  increase  our  import  duty  to  t£e  same  extent  ? 

Mr.  Calmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  accurate  description  of  what  we  did? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  that  was  the  real  beginning  of  the 
movement? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  was  the  beginning  of  definite  action.  Years 
before  Great  Britain  had  taken  this  matter  up  with  the  foreign  coun- 
tries, with  the  continental  countries;  but  they  never  could  arrive  at 
a  decision.  They  had  it  up  away  bac^  in  1875,  1876,  and  1877,  but 
they  could  not  arrive  at  any  decision  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  moved  to  secure  this  Brussels  convention; 
do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Great  Britain. 

The  Chairman.  Great  Britain! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Great  Britain  was  the  moving  party,  and  all  the 
balance  of  the  contracting  or  signatory  powers  were  European  conti- 
nental powers? 

Mr.  !rALM£R.  Yes.  Here  was  the  situation,  Mr.  Chairman:  Great 
Britain  has  a  good  many  sugar-producing  colonies,  and  they  were 
going  into  decay.  They  could  not  sell  sugar  to  their  home  country. 
These  immense  bounties  given  had  had  the  effect 

The  Chairman.  They  nad  even  taken  the  English  market  away 
from  them? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  had  even  taken  away  the  English  market,  and 
the  only  way  Great  Britain  got  these  people  to  agree  to  it  was  by 
threatening  to  exclude  their  sugars  absolutely. 

The  Chairican.  From  the  English  market? 

Mr.  Palmer.  From  the  Englidi  market. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  interesting.  I  wonder  why  we  were 
not  a  party  to  that  convention.  Do  you  know  why  f  Was  any  effort 
made  to  obtain  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  this  conven- 
tion, or  do  vou  happen  to  recall!  It  is  just  a  matter  of  history.  If 
you  know  about  it,  tell  us.    Of  course,  if  you  do  not  know 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  we  were  invited. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  we  were  invited? 

Mr.  Palbcer.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  Are  you  through  with  that  answer? 
.  Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  An  interesting  phase  of  that  matter  is,  why  did 
England,  whose  colonies  are  practically  independent,  and  have  been 
ever  since  we  taught  them  a  forcible  lesson  about  135  years  ago^ 
stand  for  this  boH  of  thing  that  vou  have  just  stated,  when  her 
people,  her  forty  or  fifty  miUions  ol  people,  were  getting  the  benefit 
of  a  cheaper  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  they  did  not  believe  that  it  was  a  fair  benefit. 
Thfey  did  not  believe  it  was  a  fair  benefit,  and  a  great  many  influ* 
ential  people  in  Great  Britain  are  interested  in  enterprises  in  their 
various  colonies,  and  th^  brought  pressure  to  bear. 
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'Mr.  AIaoibon.  Those  were  the  two  considerations?  One  was  that 
they  did  not  think  that  it  was,  under  all  the  circumstances,  a  fair 
advanta^,  and  the  other  was  that  their  people  were  interested  in 
colonial  investments? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  I^Iaoison.  Part  of  which  were  in  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  ]Madisox.  And  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  their  colonies? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes.  They  were  going  into  decay  very  rapidly.  If 
Great  Britain  had  not  taken  that  action,  I  think  that  by  this  time 
the  cane-sugar  industry  would  be  largely  a  thing  of  the  past,  with 
the  exception  of  such  countries  as  furnish  us.  This  country  and 
Great  Britain  form  the  only  two  large  markets  for  sugnr. 

Mr.  I^Iadison.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
British  statesmen,  in  dealing  with  the  question,  looked  at  it  as  a 
broad  proposition  involving  me  entire  Empire — ^the  British  Empire  i 

Mr.  jPalmeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  !Madi8ox.  And  as  an  economic  policy,  tending  to  the  advan- 
tage of  all  the  English  people — by  that  I  mean  those  under  the 
English  flag,  the  British  flag 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison  (continuing).  It  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  Em- 
pire as  a  whole  to  adopt  the  policy  which  they  did  finally  adopt? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  position  that  they  took;  and  vou 
must  understand  that  they  met  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  llie 
confectionery  men  and  other  users  of  sugar  in  large  quantities  were 
getting  their  sugar  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  and  they 
were  very  much  opposed  to  Great  Britain  doing  anything  of  this 
sort ;  so  that  it  took  a  good  deal  of  stamina. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  much  of  a  sacrifice  did  the  people  of  England 
make  for  the  good  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  in  this  instance?  In 
other  words,  getting  it  down  to  a  dollar  and  cents  proposition,  do 
you  know  about  how  much  they  were  getting  sugar  for  and  how 
much  they  have  had  to  pay  since? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  but  if  you  would  apply  27  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  to  such  portion  of  the  British  sugar  as  came  from  the  Con- 
tinent, it  would  show. 

The  Chair3l^lx.  In  other  words,  apply  those  figures  to  British 
consumption  in  the  succeeding  years? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  I  may  oe  able  to  give  that  to  you.  There  is 
some  interesting 'matter  in  liere  on  that  subject,  but  I  do  not  see  that 
they  have  capitalized  it  to  show  how  much  it  amounted  to. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  it  did  make  a  material  difference,  did  it  not, 
in  the  sugar  bill? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Can  you  take  27  cents  a  hundred  pounds  and  apply 
it  to  the  average  consumption  since  then  and  find  out  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Palmerw  Yes,  you  could. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  the  basis  of  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  seems  that  they  had  to  help  the  West  India  people 
to  tide  over  those  years.  When  eventually  the  Brussels  convention 
went  into  effect  a  free  imperialgrant  of  £2503000  had  to  be  made 
to  enable  the  industries  in  the  West  Indies  to  tide  over  the  period 
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until  the  convention  became  operative.    That  is  a  million  and  a 
quarter  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  one  condition  in  this  convention  was  that 
England  should  not  ^ve  any  of  her  colonies  a  preference  in  sugar 
duties  over  any  one  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  she  never  has. 

The  Chairman.  They  evidently  were  afraid  she  might,  and  put 
that  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  France  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  that 
makes  any  concession  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  To  her  colonies,  in  the  sugar  matter  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  thev  give  a  discount  equal  to  the  freight. 

The  Chairman.  A  deauction  of  that  much  from  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  interesting.  This  Brussels  convention 
must  have  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  sugar  situation  throughout 
the  world? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  it  did. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  it  revolutionized  conditions  and 
changed  the  figures  on  the  map. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  sav — ^I  may  be  in  error,  and  if 
I  am  I  want  to  correct  it  in  my  own  mina — and  I  think  I  have  heard 
it  from  other  people,  that  this  Brussels  convention  sounded  the  death 
faiell  of  the  European  kartels.    Is  that  right  or  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  are  some  slight  changes  now.  The  Austrian 
people,  many  of  them,  are  complaining  that  the  State  railroads  give 
sucn  low  rates  on  sugar  for  export  that  they  lose  money  on  them, 
and  consequently  the  people  have  to  make  it  up  in  other  taxation. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  to  pay  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.    1  found  that  case  in  Austria. 

The  Chairman.  The  Austrian  Government  operates  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  and  in  Germany.  You  know,  their  system  over 
there,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  other  continental  countries,  is  to 
expedite  the  dumping  of  their  surplus. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  ship  a  quantity  of  goods  from  some  inland 
point  in  Germany  to  Hamburg,  you  get  a  lower  rate  of  freight  from 
the  State  railroads  if  it  is  for  export.  Is  that  true  in  any  other 
country,  or  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  looked  into  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  have  not,  but  it  is  customary  over  there,  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  object  to  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  some  of  them  did  object  to  it 
in  Austria, 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  measure. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  were  talking  about  Germany? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  mean  Germany  does  not  object  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairb£an.  But  in  Austria  they  were  opposed  to  it? 
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Mr.  Palmeb.  Ther  were  opposed  to  it  in  the  sugar  bitsiiies?  because 
they  felt  they  were  giviog  a  lower  rate  than  it  cost  to  carry  the 
freight  and  made  a  deficit  that  the  people  had  to  make  up. 

The  Chaikiiax.  In  what  war  did  this  ctAToition  put  {MucticallT 
an  end.  outside  of  sudi  indirect  advantages  as  might  be  obtained  in 
the  waT  vou  have  detailed,  to  the  kartdls  in  Germanr  and  Ai^tria^ 
and  all  of  than! 

)Ir.  Paukul  Let  me  read  this,  under  article  1  of  the  conv^iticHi: 

The  i  receding  fora^nph  applies  to  all  advantases  rcsoltin^  directly  (vr  In- 
directly for  tbe  different  categories  of  i»^iicers  from  the  fiscal  legtslatioB  of 
the  States*  intfudliis: 

(a)  Tbe  direct  boonties  granted  to  exports: 

(5)  Tbe  direct  boantieB  granted  to  pfodnctioQ; 

(c)  Total  or  partial  exemptioos  from  taxation  granted  for  a  part  of  tbe  man- 
nfactnred  ontpat: 

(d)  AdTantages  derired  from  excess  of  yield; 

(c)  Adrantagea  deriTcd  from  tbe  exaggeratioa  of  tbe  drawback: 
(/)  AdTsntages  derived  from  any  surtax   in  excess  of  tbe  rate  fixed  by 
Article  III. 

The  Chatbvax.  Which  one  of  those  things  was  it  that  killed  the 
karteL  or  was  it  all  of  them! 

Mr.  Palxes.  It  was  all  of  them. 

The  Chaieman.  Now,  apply  that  situation — ^I  want  to  get  my  own 
mind  clear  on  it — to  America*  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
Would  this  same  sort  of  law  soimd  the  death  knell  of  the  American 
Sugar  Sefining  Co.,  or  any  sugar  trust,  if  we  had  one. 

Mr.  P.\L3irR.  Xo:  we  hare  not  had  anvthinff  of  that  kind  here- 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  kartel  and  a 
trust? 

)Ir.  Palmks.  Oh.  there  is  a  great  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  sketch  it  for  us  in  just  a  few  words, 
without  taking  too  much  time? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  an  awfully  complicated  proposition.  As  you 
can  see  by  that  list,  they  had  all  sorts  of  ways  to  give  those  fellows 
an  advantage,  and  5:end  their  stuff  out. 

The  Chairman.  The  kartel  was  what  ?  It  was  an  organization  of 
the  manufacturers? 

]Mr.  Palmer.  It  was  an  (urganization  of  manufacturers,  and  of 
manufacturers  within  manufacturers.  I  do  not  think  I  would  dare 
to  try  to  explain  it,  it  is  so  very  complicated. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  willing  to  accept  your  statement  that 
you  would  not  want  us  to  rely  too  much  on  it.  but  if  you  can  give 
us  anv  sort  of  an  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  wav  that  a  kartel 
operated  and  the  way  a  great  trust  would  operate  in  this  country, 
I  would  like  to  have  it ;  would  you  not,  Judge! 

Mr.  ^Iaoison.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  always  wanted  that.  We  have  construed 
it  loosely  in  economics  in  tins  country  as  meaning  practically  the 
same  thing.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  sugar  Kartel  in  Ger- 
many and  a  sugar  trust  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  PAL3fER.  This  is  not  long.  Suppose  I  read  you  just  a  little 
of  this  explanation  of  Will^t  &  Gray. 

The  Ckamman.  Very  well. 
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Mr.  Palmer  (reading) : 

In  Germany  there  are  two  sugar  syndicates  and  one  kartel : 

(1)  The  German  Sugar  Syndicate. 

(2)  The  Syndicates  of  German  Sugar  Refiners. 

(3)  The  kartel,  or  "combination  advantage." 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  there  are  two  syndicates,  and 
then  the  kartel  combines  the  two  syndicates? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  kartel  is  the  real  trust,  after  all,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  it  is  not  a  trust.  It  does  not  correspond  with 
any  of  our  trusts. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  is  it.    Where  does  it  differ? 

Mr.  Palmer  (reading) : 

1.  Consists  of  manufacturers  of  raw  sugar  from  the  beets,  manufacturers 
of  refined  sugar  direct  from  the  beet,  and  the  manufacturers  of  refined  from  the 
raw  sugar. 

2.  Consists  of  sugar  refiners  from  raw  sugar  and  refiners  direct  from  the 
beet,  and  this  syndicate  (2)  guarantees  to  the  members  of  syndicate  (1)  a 
certain  minimum  price  whenever  the  market  price  of  raw  sugar  falls  below  a 
certain  level. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  refiners  guarantee  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  raw  product  that  they  will  pay  a  certain  amount  for 
that  raw  product?    Is  that  what  that  means? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.    [Reading:] 

This  level,  or  normal  price,  is  $2.78  per  100  ponds.  The  guarantee  does  not 
extend  below  a  market  price  of  $2.04  per  100  pounds.  Below  $2.04  or  above 
$2.78,  syndicate  (1)  gets  nothing.  At  a  market  price  of  $2.04  or  below,  syndi- 
cate (1)  gets  the  fuU  difference  between  $2.04  and  $2.78  per  pound,  or  $78  per 
100  pounds. 

Every  month  the  members  of  syndicate  (2)  pay  into  syndicate  (2)  the 
amount  due  under  arrangement  (4),  plus  10  per  cent,  which  10  per  cent  Is  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  kartel  (3).  The  entire  sum  thus  col- 
lected forms  the  combination  advantage,  or  kartel  (3). 

In  detail,  every  month  the  members  of  syndicate  (2)  pay  into  syndicate  (2) 
the  difference  between  $2.78  per  100  pounds  and  the  average  monthly  price  of 
raw  beet  sugar  in  Magdeburg  for  the  month  on  every  pound  of  raw  sugar  de- 
livered at  their  refineries  and  turned  into  refined  and  sold'for  consumption  (but 
not  for  export)  and  plus  10  per  cent  on  said  amount. 

•  The  Chairman.  I  think  maybe  I  can  shorten  that  a  little  by  ask- 
ing you  a  few  questions.  I  catch  what  Willett  &  Gray  say  about  it. 
In  other  words,  the  German  sugar  kartel — and  the  Austrian  is  prac- 
tically the  same  thing,  I  suppose — was  composed  of  two  different 
groups,  one  a  combinaton  of  the  producers  of  raw  sugar  and  an- 
other a  combination  of  the  refiners  of  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Pal3ier.  Yes. 

The  CnAiR>iAN.  The  refiners  agreed  that  they  would  keep  the 
price  of  the  raw  product  up  to  certain  figures? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  they  combined  among  themselves  to 
say  what  the  price  of  the  refined  product  should  be  to  the  con- 
sumer; and  the  kartel — ^which  was  the  arbitration  court  between 
them,  I  suppose — fixed  or  controlled  how  much  the  refiner  should 
allow  to  the  producers  of  the  raw  for  their  product,  what  those  lim- 
its should  be,  and  how  much  the  refiner  should  charge  the  consumers 
for  their  siifi:ar. 
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Mr.  Pai^icer.  Then,  in  addition  to  this  kartel,  there  was  the  Grer- 
man  Government's  tax. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  understand  that.  They  had  a  number  of 
laws  and  various  kinds  of  exports  and  taxes  and  things  of  that  kind. 
For  instance,  the  internal-revenue  tax,  or  what  is  the  equivalent  of 
our  own  internal-revenue  tax,  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  get 
as  much  as  they  would  otherwise  have  gotten  for  their  product.  But 
I  am  speaking  of  the  kartels  themselves  and  not  the  laws.  So  that 
it  looks  to  me  like  if  we  transposed  the  scene  to  the  United  States 
for  a  moment,  transferred  it,  it  would  be  the  eauivalent  of  an  Ameri- 
can trust  in  sugar,  provided  the  producers  of  oeets  for  sugar  manu- 
facture and  of  sugar-cane  refining  had  one  organization,  complete 
and  perfect,  among  themselves,  and  the  people  who  are  in  the  refin- 
ing business  had  another,  complete,  that  mcluded  them  all ;  and  they 
had  an  arbitration  board  between  the  two  which  would  decide  what 
the  refiners  should  pay  to  the  producers  of  raw,  and  also  exercise 
a  supervisory  control  over  what  the  refiners  should  charge  the  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  PaiiHer.  Yes ;  in  Eussia  the  law  fixes  the  price 

The  Chairman.  The  law  fixes  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Pai^mer.  Of  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Madison.  Does  it  fix  the  price  of  refined  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Let  me  read  you  this : 

Russia  desired  to  have  a  flourishing  beet-root  sugar  industry,  and  after 
many  vicissitudes  hit  upon  a  system  which  thoroughly  answered  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  necessary  stimulus.  The  Russian  Government,  in  1894,  took  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands.  They  fixed  (1)  the  quantity  of  sugar  necessary 
for  home  consumption;  (2)  the  maximum  price  to  be  charged  to  the  consumer, 
a  price,  after  deducting  the  duty,  about  double  the  price  in  outside  markets; 
(3)  the  quantity  of  sugar  to  he  kept  in  reserve,  a  portion  of  which  was  to  be 
thrown  on  the  market  if  prices  rose  above  the  fixed  limit.  Each  manufacturer 
was  allowed  to  send  into  consumption  a  fixed  quantity  of  sugar,  and  then  his 
surplus  production  was  apportioned  to  the  home  market  in  proportion  to  his 
total  production.  Here  was  not  only  a  security  for  good  profits  In  the  home 
market,  but  also  a  constant  stimulus  to  overproduction.  Fortunately  the  Rus- 
sian consumption,  in  spite  of  the  high  price,  steadily  increases,  owing  to  the 
constant  extension  of  the  Empire  eastward. 

In  other  words,  there  the  situation  is  regulated  by  law. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Russian  Government  being  more  or  less  pa- 
ternalistic in  its  character  and  exercising  a  paternalistic  control  over 
its  subjects? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  It  is  making  over  a  million  tons  of  sugar,  and 
last  year  they  made  the  greatest  increase  in  any  year  by  any  country 
in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  In  production? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  increased  their  production  almost  a  million 
tons  over  what  it  was  before. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  stimulated  by  law? 

Mr.  Palmer.  This  law  that  I  am  talking  «bout  here. 

Mr.  Madison.  By  reason  of  fixing  a  high  maximum  price  which 
stimulated  production? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  They  have  an  excellent  soil  in  Russia,  a  fine 
soil,  a  black  soil  that  absorbs  the  heat  from  the  sun,  and  they  have 
taken  second  place. 
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The  Chairman.  I  remember  that  marvelous  stimulation,  which  I 
had  noticed  myself.  The  Bussian  people  have  paid  a  tremendous 
price  for  sugar,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  highest  in  the  world  of  almost  any  civilized 
country,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  price  of  sugar  in  Russia 
is  given  in  this. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  connection  with  that  I  think  they  have  a  larger 
price,  but  I  was  wondering  what  their  internal-revenue  tax  was. 

Mr.  Palmer.  On  sugar? 

Mr.  Malby.  In  Russia. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  can  tell  you  what  they  raised. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  statement  is  made,  and  I  think  it  is  correct,  that 
they  do  pay  a  larger  price  than  most  anybody.  It  might  be  im- 
portant to  know  what  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  whether  it  is  a  revenue  tax  or  a  tariff  tax. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  must  a  tariff  tax  that  would  keep  out  foreign 
importations. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes ;  I  think  they  have.  I  think  it  would  be  interest- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  had  the  tariff  tax  and  the  internal-revenue 
tax  of  all  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  which  are  producing 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  got  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  amount  of  money  collected  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment in  1907  from  sugar  revenues  was  $52,255,640. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  say  tne  amount  of  revenues.  Is  that  an  internal 
revenue  or  customs? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Internal. 

Mr.  Malby.  Internal? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Internal.     Oh,  they  are  exporters  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  was  the  production  that  year  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  For  1907? 

Mr.  Malby.  If  you  can  not  give  the  production,  give  the  rate. 

The  Chairman.  The  internal  revenue  is  2J  cents. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  will  answer  my  purpose. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  the  local  consumption? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Local  consumption. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  just  gave  the  revenue.  It  is  something  like 
$62,000,000.  That  is  sugar  duties  collected  in  that  country.  They 
did  not  import  any  sugar  into  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  they  are  exporters. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  internal-revenue  duty  amounts 
to? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Madison.  It  is  2^  cents  on  the  internal  revenue.  Now  you 
want  the  tariff,  the  duty  on  imports  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Of  course  they  would  have  to  have  a  compensating 
import  duty,  or  otherwise  sugar  would  come  in  from  other  countries. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  would  pay  the  2^  cents,  anyway. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Kussia,  on  raw  sugar,  pounded  or  ground,  without 
the  admixture  of  lumps,  6.42  per  100  pounds ;  and  on  refined,  lump, 
and  candy,  in  loaves  and  pieces,  per  100  pounds,  8.56. 
^  The  Chairman.  They  have  kept  it  out.  There  is  no  chance  of  get- 
ting in  there,  and  the  internal  revenue  is  2i  cents.  Of  course,  they 
get  nothing'  from  that  import  duty.    It  is  a  prohibitive  tax. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  nearly  $10  a  ton. 

The  Chakman.  They  might  have  said  $100,  just  as  well.  They 
keep  out  this  foreign  sugar  by  the  impenetrable  wall  under  this  im- 
port duty,  and  compensate  the  Government  by  this  internal-revenue 
tax. 

Mr.  Palmer.  One  of  the  features  of  this  system  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. For  instance,  we  give  a  drawbacK  here  on  goods  that  are 
imported  and  manufactured  here,  and  then  exported.  Theirs  is  just 
the  opposite.  They  give  their  drawback  on  goods  that  are  produced 
in  their  own  country.    I  think  they  are  ahead  of  us  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  give  a  drawback  from  the  internal-revenue 
tax,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  internal-revenue  tax 
paid? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  If -those  goods  were  manufactured  for  export? 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  they  are  made  in  bond  there  is  nothing  paid. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  put  this  in  the  form  of  an  interrogatory,  so 
that  you  can  answer  it.  Is  not  the  difference  between  those  nscal 
systems  this:  In  the  United  States  the  policy  is  and  always  has 
b!een  to  levy  the  internal-revenue  tax,  which  is  a  very  unpopular  ta^ 
on  such  things  only  as  whisky  and  cigars,  and  such  things  as  that,  and 
for  that  reason  we  could  not  work  the  European  system  here,  because 
sugar  and  the  necessities  of  life — food  and  clothing,  and  so  forth — 
do  not  pay  internal-revenue  duties  ?  Is  not  that  the  real  reason  why 
it  has  to  be  that  way? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  but  for  instance,  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  makes  up  some  sugar  from  Cuban  raw. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  and  they  testified  that  they  did  do  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  they  export  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  and  they  get  back  99  per  cent  of  that  duty 
paid  if  they  can  show  that  they  manufactured  that  into  sugar  whicn 
they  exported  to  Great  Britain  or  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  but  if  they  made  that  sugar  from  Louisiana 
raw,  thev  would  get  no  drawbacL 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  because  that  Louisiana  raw  has  paid  no 
duty. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  we  levy  an  import  tax  to  protect  the  home 
producer.    That  is  our  policy. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  levy  an  internal  tax  on  tjieir  local  consumers 
and  omit  that  tax  as  to  the  product  which  is  exported  J 

Mr.  Palmer.  True. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  build  up  an  export  trade. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  order  to  build  up  their  export  trade,  and,  of 
course,  in  order  to  help  their  home  manufacturers  and  producers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  their  way  of  protecting  them. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Germany,  for  instance,  was  getting  revenue  from 
imports  of  sugar — customs  revenue.  Now,  wnen  she  got  into  the 
manufacture  and  production  of  sugar,  her  revenue  receipts  from 
sugar  began  to  drop  off,  and  they  could  not  afford  to  stand  that  loss, 
so  that  they  turned  around  ana  put  an  excise  on  sugar  produced 
internally. 

The  Chairman.  They  went  at  it  from  a  different  angle,  to  get  the 
revenue. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  true  as  to  a  great  many  of  the  other 
industries  on  the  Continent  besides  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  one  of  the  real  differences,  because  our 
policy  has  never  been  to  put  an  internal-revenue  duty  on  any  articles 
except  whisky,  tobacco,  and  cigars. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  times  of  peace. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  mean  the  ordinary  fiscal  policy.  So  that 
therefore  we  could  not  very  well  reverse  that  policy;  we  could  not 
adopt  the  European  policy  unless  we  changed  our  internal-revenue 
duties. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Take  it  on  sugar;  we  could  have  the  same  policy  that 
Germany  does.  Say  that  it  was  necessary.  If  we  had  legislation 
that  greatly  stimulated  the  home  production  of  sugar  and  found  that 
the  revenue  was  dwindling,  we  could  put  an  excise  on  sugar  and 
make  it  equalize  and  keep  on  raising  our  $50,000,000  a  year  and  rais- 
ing our  own  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  apply  that  to  the  sugar  industry  here. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  would  not  work  here,  because  we  are  not  exporters. 

The  Chairman.  To  illustrate,  put  a  tariff  of  5  cents  a  pound  on 
sugar,  with  the  proper  gradations^  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned. 
Oi  course  the  effect  of  that  would  be,  if  we  did  that,  that  we  would 
have  to  produce  our  sugar  inside  of  the  United  States  or  charge  a 
tremendous  price  to  the  consimier.  Do  you  believe  we  could,  by  pay- 
ing that  same  duty  on  sugar,  raise  all  the  sugar  we  consume  m  tlus 
country  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  could  do  it  in  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  meantime,  of  course,  the  consumer  would 
have  to  pay  a  good  deal  of  that  5  cents;  he  would  have  to  pay  it  on 
even^  pound,  would  he  not  ? 

mr.  Palmer.  No.  Last  year,  you  see,  sugar  was  34  or  35  cents,  in 
this  country,  below  the  Hamburg  parity.  We  did  not  pay  that  full 
amount  of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  We  did  not  pay  the  full  duty? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  on  account  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity 
le^slation? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  it  was  on  account  of  all  this  legislation  stimulat- 
ing the  tropical  product.  But  if  you  put  a  sufficient  duty  on  sugar 
to  rush  capitaHnto  it,  it  will  ffo  in  there  if  there  is  any  certainty  of 
the  future,  and  you  could  produce  your  own  sugar  here  in  10  years' 
time. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  go  in  principally  in  Hawaii  and  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Palimer.  The  Philippines  are  limited  to  300,000  tons. 
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The  Chairman.  I  mean  if  you  removed  that  limit? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No 

Mr.  Madison.  His  assumption  is  that  you  do  not  remove  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  him  to  take  the  other  angle  now. 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  you  take  Hawaiian  sugar,  she  has  pretty  nearly 
reached  her  limit.    Porto  Rico  has  pretty  nearly  reached  her  limit. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  so?  In  other  words,  Porto  Rico 
can  not  produce  much  more  than  she  is  producing? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  what  they  tell  me.^ 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  I  am  asking  for  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  not  been  down  there. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  have  a  limited  territory  there,  the  same  as  they 
have  in  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Philippines;  is  the  territory  lim- 
ited there? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  no;  they  could  produce  the  sugar  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  produce  the  sugar  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  if  they  had  the  right  kind  of  people. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  had  a  law  adapted  to  the  policy  you  sug- 
gest, it  is  natural  to  suppose  the  result  of  that  policy  would  be  that 
except  what  sugar  we  would  get  from  the  sources  that  we  already 
have,  we  would  get  most  of  the  sugar  we  consumed  from  the  Philip- 
pines, would  we  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  if  you  adopted  a  policy  of  that  kind,  there  would 
be  a  great  deal  of  money  go  into  the  oeet-sugar  industry  here. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  ]ust  make  it  plain  that  you  are  proceeding 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  300,000  limit  from  the  Philippines  is 
maintained.    That  is  the  theory  you  are  going  on  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  was  asking  him  to  proceed  on  the  other  theory. 
Suppose  you  wiped  that  out,  what  would  be  the  result? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  would  be  problematical. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  wiped  that  out,  the  natural  conditions  in 
the  Philippines  are  so  much  more  favorable  that  most  of  our  sugar 
would  come  from  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Of  course  there  is  the  question  of  labor  there.  Those 
people  will  not  work.    They  do  not  have  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  same  time,  they  do  not  pay  them  so  much? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  cheap  labor  is  the  cheapest; 
that  the  cheapest  paid  labor  is  the  most  economical  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  that  labor.  That  labor  is  cheaper  than  our 
labor. 

The  Chairman.  In  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  very  much  cheaper  in  dollars  and  cents ;  but  in 
efficient  per  dollar  it  is  cheaper  than  our  labor. 

The  Chairman.  It  is? 

Mr.  Palmer.  But  not  to  represent  the  difference  in  the  wage  rate. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is,  not  man  for  man  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  man  for  man.  When  you  get  to  China,  you  have 
got  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  we  were  to  adopt 
the  system  that  has  been  suggested  by  the  chairman 

The  Chairman.  I  am  just  arguing  it,  of  course. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  understand  that;  you  are  using  it  as  an  illus- 
tration, purely. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  words,  if  we  were  to  just  build  a  prohibitive 
tariff  wall  around  this  country,  including  the  Philippines,  so  far  as 
sugar  is  concerned,  and  take  off  the  limit  of  300,000  tons,  and  just 
have  no  limit  at  all  as  to  the  Philippines,  and  it  was  known  thar 
that  was  to  be  the  permanent  policy  or  this  country,  the  Philippines 
would  inside  of  15  years  be  producing  the  sugar  for  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes.  Now,  I  say  that,  because  last  year  I  sat  as  a 
member  of  an  investigating  committee  and  heard  the  story  of  the 
purchase  of  the  55,000-acre  friar-land  estate  by  the  next-door  neigh- 
bor of  the  Sugar  Trust,  by  men  who  were  closely  identified  with  them. 
They  had  gone  down  there  and  were  putting  up  a  modern  mill,  and 
they  ^ot  65,000  acres  of  land,  a  large  part  of  which  can  be  devoted  to 
the  raising  of  bugar,  on  the  island  of  Mindoro,  whose  possibilities  are 
imlimited,  but  it  is  not  the  best  sugar  island. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  is  not  the  best  island  in  the  Philippines  for  sugar. 
The  island  of  Negros  is  the  best  one,  and  if  you  just  simply  give 
them  the  necessary  encouragement  they  will  absolutely  destroy  your 
beet-sugar  industry  here? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  Mr.  Prinzen  Geerlics,  of 
Amsterdam,  is  perhaps,  if  not  the  greatest  cane-sugar  expert  in  the 
world,  one  of  the  greatest.  He  is  the  man  who  built  up  the  Javan 
industry  from  a  few  thousand  tons  to  over  a  million  tons.  He  was 
out  there  15  years.  He  told  me  in  Amsterdam  that  when  the  Javaii 
planter  is  getting  a  cent  and  a  half  for  his  sugar  he  is  making  40 
per  cent,  or,  in  other  words,  90  cents  per  hundred ;  and  he  said  that 
the  Philippines  were  a  better  sugar  country  than  Java. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  are  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  both  coun- 
tries. That  Philippine  proposition  is  a  Pandora's  box.  You  once 
open  that  up,  and  the  rest  of  us  are  gone. 

Mr.  Madison.  Those  people  are  having  difficulty  in  getting  labor- 
ers to  ^o  to  their  estate  in  the  island  of  Mindoro. 

Mr.  Male Y.  Experts? 

Mr.  Madison.  No  ;  I  mean  the  common  laborers.  But  that  diffi- 
culty nowhere  must  figure  as  an  insurmoimtable  one.  It  is  not. 
Instead  of  that,  thev  are  giving  those  people  better  wages  than  they 
ever  had  before;  they  are  taking  them  there  from  other  islands, 
with  their  families,  and  thev  are  doing  the  things  for  the  Philippine 

Eeople  that  have  not  been  done  before,  and  they  are  going  to  make 
etter  laborers  out  of  them,  just  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  besides  that  Japan  is  open  to  them,  just  as 
Japan  is  open  to  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Madison.  Just  at  the  present  time,  and  with  the  possibility  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese  labor,  which  also  of  course  is  readily  accessi- 
ble, they  can  get  all  the  labor  they  want.  If  that  condition  remains 
permanent,  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  can  come  in  at  will. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  Chinese  can  not  come  in  under  the  present  law. 
Our  contract-labor  laws — ^laws  against  Chinese  labor — ^apply  to  the 
Philippines.    Thw  can  not  get  them  at  present 

Mr.  Madison.  But  that  does  not  apply  to  the  Japanese? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Madison.  The  Japanese  can  go  in  there.  Mr.  Ballon  suggests 
that  perhaps  the  tentative  agreement  we  have  with  Japan  with  regard 
to  Japanese  immigration  might  apply  to  the  Philippines.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  it  does  not,  but  I  am  not  certain.  It  was  you  who 
suggested  the  Japanese  labor.  My  first  statement  was  made  on  the 
assumption  that  the  sugar  industry  was  to  be  built  up  there  by 
Philippine  labor. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  producing  a  good  deal 
of  sugar  on  the  island  of  Negros  now,  with  very  primitive  methods, 
and  if  American  capital  understood  that  an  investment  there  would 
be  secure,  they  can  go  in  there  on  that  island  of  Negros,  in  my  judg- 
ment, and  get  the  necessary  labor  and  produce  an  unlimited  quantity 
of  sugar. 

Mr.  Palmer.  This  expert  that  I  speak  of,  Mr.  Prinzen  Geerlics, 
told  me  that  he  had  made  a  study  trip  to  Porto  Rico.  Certain  Porto 
Eican  parties  wanted  him  to  go  into  the  sugar  business  in  Porto  Rico, 
and  he  said  that  he  was  favorably  impressed  with  it,  but  he  would 
take  no  action  until  he  knew  what  this  Government  was  going  to  do  in 
regard  to  the  Philippines.  That  was  in  1908.  He  said,  "  If  you  let 
in  the  Philippine  sugar  without  limit,  I  do  not  want  a  dollar  invested 
in  Porto  Rico  or  any  of  those  other  places." 

The  Chairman.  On  the  theory  that  the  Philippine  Islands  were 
better  adapted  by  nature,  climate,  and  soil  for  this  industry  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  right  next  to  an  endless  quantity  of  the  cheapest 
labor  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  there  are  all  those  things. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  While  we  are  on  this  matter  I  want  to  say  that 
I  disagree  with  you  about  Porto  Rico  having  reached  the  limit  of 
her  production.  While  it  is  true  that  only  the  lands  skirting  the 
coasts  can  be  used  for  sugar,  yet  it  is  my  judgment  that  if  the  legis- 
lation proposed  in  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Pacific  Islands  and  Porto  Rico  had  gone  through  they 
would,  inside  of  a  few  years,  have  reached  a  production  of  500,000 
tons.    They  produce  now  about  300,000  tons. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  nearer  400,000  tons  now  than  300,000,  is 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  have  my  figures  at  600,000  tons. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  figure  for  Porto  Rico  is  320,000  tons. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  will  modify  what  I  said  in  this  way:  I  had  in 
mind  that  there  is  a  limit  to  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Madison.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  there  is  a  limit  to  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  But  therft^is  no  limit  to  either  Cuba  or  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  should  add  -to  that  also,  I  think,  that  Hawaii 
has  already  reached  its  limit  and  Porto  Rico  nearly  so;  that  is,  if 
the  testimony  that  we  have  already  taken  is  correct.    I  think  M" 
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Spreckels  and  others  testified  that  Hawaii  had  reached  its  limit, 
and  I  think  some  others  testified  to  that  also,  but  that  Porto  Rioo 
had  not  quite  reached  its  limit,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  it  has  a  little  over  50  per  cent  of  its  limit. 
Now,  that  is  my  judgment,  and  I  think  with  legislation  that  will 
pennit  large  land  holdings  in  Porto  Rico,  and  if  we  maintain  our 
present  system  of  tariff,  ^ving  them  such  a  preference  as  we  do  now, 
it  would  not  be  long  until  they  would  be  producing  between  500,000 
and  600,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  table  I  want  to  invite  your  attention  to 
is  Table  No.  12,  "  Eauivalent  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  collected  on 
United  States  dutiable  sugar  imports."    Are  those  your  figures? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  those  are  the  Government  figures  froai 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30  of  each  one 
of  these  years? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  was  the  last 
one  you  were  able  to  ^et  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  figure  out  this  percentage  just  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  figured  out  on  a  percentage  of  duties 
on  the  sugar  actually  imported  and  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  eac^ 
import? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  in  the  year  1910  they  figure  out  that 
the  Government  actually  collected  on  all  the  sugar  that  paid  duty  at 
the  ports  52.78  per  cent  of  its  value? 

]Vfr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  that  figure  means? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  that  is  what 
it  costs  the  consumer,  necessarily,  does  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance:  While  the  Grovemment  may  not 
have  collected  1.348  on  Cuban  sugar — I  will  give  you  an  illustration 
that  shows  what  is  in  my  mind — yet,  if  the  Cubans  got  the  benefit  of 
the  ordinary  rate,  1.685,  the  general  rate,  then  the  consumer  would 
have  to  pay  the  general  rate,  1.685? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Y  es ;  but  it  operated  the  other  way  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  took  one  day  this  year — it  is  in  the  record  of 
Mr.  Mott's  testimony — one  day  in  New  York.  His  answer  was  that 
the  Cuban  sugar  sold  that  day  in  New  York,  at  the  advantage  of  the 
20  per  cent,  to  the  full  extent;  and  that  the  consimier  paid  1.685  for 
this  Cuban  sugar,  in  price. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  was  a  time  when  there  was  very  little  Cuban 
sugar  coming  in. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  true;  I  expect  it  is  true.  At  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  the  reverse  may  b#  true. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  have  a  table  there,  of  which  I  have  not  a  copy, 
Mr.  Chairman,  showing  1909  and«  1910  prices  and  the  Hamburg 
parity. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Paljosk.  Which  shows  thAt  our  sugar  l^st  year  was  34  ajid  a 
fractioD  cents,  I  think,  below  the  Hamburg  [>arity  of  6tsL  marks. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  making  the  price  added  to  the  consumer,  as 
70U  figure,  1.349! 

Mr.  Paljosk.  Yes. 

The  Chaibmax.  Whidi  was  just  a  small  fraction  over  the  Cuban 
rate! 

Mr.  PAUfES.  Yes. 

The  CrTATBifAy.  I  remember  you  testified,  when  Judge  Madison  or 
Mr.  Hinds  was  examining  you,  that  you  thou^t  that  demonstrated 
^r^y  well  that  the  actual  rate  that  the  consumer  paid  was  really 
the  Cuban  rate. 
^  Mr.  PAT.ifFR.  It  happens  to  figure  out  the  Cuban  rate;  yes. 
'  The  CwATKiffAN.  Those  figures  were  average  figures,  were  they ; 
renresented  normal  conditions ! 

Mr.  Palmes.  They  are  differ^it  in  different  years.  You  will  find 
it  was  not  so  much  m  1909. 

The  Chairman.  The  difference  in  parity  was  not  so  much  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  it  is  increasing.    It  was,  I  think,  20  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  34 ! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Instead  of  34,  in  1909. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  consumer  paid  that  much 
more? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  that  much  less. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  difference  bdiween  the  worWs  price  and 
the  American  price  was  20  points  instead  of  30,  it  looks  to  me  like 
the  consumer  would  have  paid  that  much  more. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  mean  this ;  in  1910  the  American  consumer  paid  the 
New  York  parity  of  the  Hamburg  price  of  first-marks,  less  34  and  a 
fraction  cents  per  100  pounds.  In  1909  they  paid  20  some  cents  less 
than  the  Hamburg  parity. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  in  1909  they  paid  less  than  they  did  in 
1910? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  paid  more;  that  is  what  I  thought,  because 
it  was  not  so  much  under  the  world's  parity  that  year. 

Mr,  Palmer.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  both  agree,  but  put  it  in  a  different  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  is  this,  that 
this  figure.  52.78  per  cent,  the  dutv  collected  actually  at  ports  on 
sugar,  by  no  means  represents  the  burden  that  the  sugar  consumer 
pays  in  price;  is  that  true  or  not  true? 

Mr.  Palmek.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  way  of  figuring  out,  on 
an  ad  valorem  basis,  what  the  consumer  pays.  The  ad  valorem  rate 
means  the  least,  when  you  come  to  analyze  it,  of  anything  I  know 
of ;  at  least  it  does  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  take  the  sugar 
consumption  for  1910  and  say  that  52.78  per  cent  of  that  amount 
was -a  burden  added  by  the  tariff,  would  you? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  no;  it  is  52.78  per  cent  of  the  import  price. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  import  value  ? 

Mr.  Palbibr.  Of  the  import  value.  It  has  not  anything  to  do 
with  the  cost  of  distribution  or  the  cost  of  refining. 
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The  Chaibman.  After  all,  that  item  is  carried  eveiywhere,  is  it 
not  ?  The  tariff  is  paid  by  the  importer,  it  is  carried  by  thjB  whole- 
saler, carried  by  the  retailer,  and  finally  carried  by  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Palmek.  But  what  I  mean  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman :  Say  sugar 
sold  in  this  country  last  year  at  5  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Say  that  this  ad  valorem  figured  out  a±  50  cents: 
you  would  not  mean  that  the  duty  collected  was  2J  cents  a  pound! 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Palmer.  This  is  simply  the  duty  on  the  import  value  of  the 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  this  is  a  percentage  of  the  import  value  that 
goes  into  the  Government  Treasury? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is,  of  sugar  that  was  actually  imported < 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  Porto  Eican, 
Hawaiian,  and  Louisiana  sugar,  which  was  free? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  say  that  there  was  a  million  and  a  half  coming 
from  Cuba  and  other  places,  where  they  paid  the  duty.  Then,  the 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  apply  to  that  million  and  a  half 
pounds? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  and  where  I  say  the  ad  valorem  is  not  readily 
understood,  you  take  the  average  man  who  is  not  used  to  figuring 
these  things  out  at  all,  and  he  sees  a  statement  that  the  tariff  on  sugar 
is  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  he  says,  "  Gree  whiz !  I  am  paying  5 
cents  a  pound  for  si^ar,  and  60  per  cent  is  2^  cents  a  pound.'- 

The  Chairman,  'fiiat  is  actually  what  I  was  trying  to  get  into 
the  record — the  truth  about  that. 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  that  way  he  gets  a  wrong  impression. 

Mr.  Madison.  Whereas  he  only  paid  the  50  per  cent  on  the  sugar 
that  came  from  countries  that  paid  duty  on  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  and  he  only  paid  it  on  the  import  value. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes ;  on  the  import  value. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  that  percentage  seems  wrong  is  it  is 
fibred  on  a  different  basis — on  sugar  that  actually  pays  the  duty. 
That  is  whj  that  might  mislead  you,  and  of  course  on  every  pound 
of  sugar  raised  in  the  United  States,  or  in  any  one  of  these  insular  pos- 
sessions of  ours  from  which  it  comes  in  free  of  duty,  he  does  pay 
a  higher  price  because  of  the  tariff;  there  is  no  dispute  about  that, 
I  think,  in  anybody's  mind. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  always  figured  those  things  that  the  consumer 
must  pay  some  portion  of  it,  and  the  question  is  simply,  Is  it  worth 
the  price? 

Mr.  Madison.  You  introduce  an  important  element  there,  and 
that  is  that  they  pay  the  duty  only  on  the  import  price.  I  am  correct, 
am  I  not,  in  the  understanding  ihat  that  is  the  valuation  of  the  sugar 
in  the  country  of  exportation  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Where  do  you  figure  it?  That  is  just  what  we  want 
to  know.  Is  it  the  Hamburg  price,  the  London  price,  or  the  price 
at  the  docks  in  New  York?  When  you  say  "per  centage  of  ad 
valorem  duty,"  what  does  that  mean? 
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Mr.  Palmeh.  Of  course  it  does  not  apply  to  sugar,  because  it  is 
not  an  ad  valorem.  Some  years  ago  I  know  that  through  our  am- 
sular  departments  all  these  people  importing  goods  into  this  coun- 
try, where  they  paid  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  had  to  declare  the 
valuation  of  those  goods  there. 

Mr.  Madisox.  In  the  country  of  exportation? 

Mr.  Palmzs.  Yes,  sir;  before  our  consuls;  and  I  judge  that  was 
for  the  purpose  of  assessment  of  duty  when  it  arrived  here. 

Mr.  AIaoison.  My  understanding  is  always  that  the  value  on 
which  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  figured  is  the  value  in  the  country  of 
exportation,  not  in  the  country  to  which  it  is  imported.  In  other 
words,  if  I  want  to  import  into  this  country  from  Germany  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  German  goods  upon  which  an  ad  valorem  duty  was 
assessed,  the  valuation  upon  which  it  would  be  based  would  be  the 
value  in  Germany  and  not  the  value  landed  at  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  judge  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  think  so? 

Mr.  Madison.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  they  valued  it  at  the  customhouse 
there.  Do  they  accept  anybody's  statement  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  and  take  their  estimate  in  the  customhouse? 

Mr.  Malbt.  They  do  as  to  Germany  under  a  recent  arran^ment 
between  this  country  and  Germany.    I  do  not  think  they  do  it  with 
anyone  eke,  with  any  other  country. 
(After  informal  discussion :) 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  this  table  and  run  over  it  as  hastily 
as  we  can,  because  there  are  one  or  two  things  I  want  you  to  explain 
to  me.  In  1900  the  ad  valorem  equivalent,  you  said,  from  this  Gov- 
ernment publication,  was  73  per  cent  on  sugar.  I  will  not  read  the 
fractions.  You  said  in  1901  it  was  70 ;  in  1902,  87 ;  in  1903,  97 ;  in 
1904,  75;  in  1905,  56;  in  1906,  61;  in  1907,  65;  in  1908,  60;  in  1909, 
60;  and  in  1910,  52.  Do  those  percentages  vary  so  much  on  account 
of  the  percentage  of  full  dutiable  sugar  imported  in  a  different  year? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir ;  they  vary  on  account  of  the  price  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  remaining  the  same? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  prices  varying? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  To  go  back  to  1902  and  1903,  when  the  ad 
valorems  were  very  high,  that  is  because  sugar  was  very  cheap. 

The  Chairman.  Very  cheap  those  years;  and  whenever  the  ad 
valorem  is  very  low,  that  means  sugar  is  very  high,  relatively  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  CnAiRaiAN.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Palmer.  But,  as  I  was  saying  the  other  day,  it  is  the  poorest 
kind  of  a  duty  for  a  manufacturer  to  live  under — an  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty,  because  when  the  world  price  of  things  is  up,  then  he 
pays  a  duty  that  is  high,  but  here,  when  you  get  down  to  a  low 
thmg — ^you  have  got  sugar  down  here,  we  will  say,  3  cents  a  pound, 
and  when  he  pays"  30  per  cent  ad  ^-^alorem,  he  is  paying  90  cents 
when  the  sugar  is  very,  very  cheap. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  sugar  is  high,  and  the  basis  is  ad  valorem, 
then  he  would  pay  a  very  high  ratp  when  he  could  least  afford  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  same  thing  true  with  reference  to  a 
fixed  specific  rate',  to  some  extent? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  such  an  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see;  let  us  illustrate  just  a  minute.  Say 
sugar  is  3  cents  a  pound,  and  we  will  say  the  duty  on  sugar  is  1  cent. 
Or  course,  that  would  make  his  price  4  cents.  We  will  say  sugar  is 
6  cents  a  pound,  the  duty  on  sugar  is  1  cent  still,  a  fixed  figure ;  that 
would  make  his  sugar  7  cents;  would  it  not  be  true  that  when  his 
sugar  is  low  he  could  stand  a  higher  rate,  and  when  it  is  high,  he 
ought  to  have  a  lower  rate,  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
consumer? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  higher  sugar  is,  the  more  money  the  consumer 
has  got  to  pay  in  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  he  has,  according  to  either  of  these  two 
systems.    But  I  am  trying  to  look  at  it  one  time  from  the  stand- 

?oint  of  the  consumer,  to  see  how  some  system  could  be  devised — and 
want  your  experience  on  that  point — ^by  which,  when  sugar  was 
cheap,  he  might  pay  relatively  a  little  more  duty,  and  when  it  was 
high,  he  could  pay  relatively  a  little  less  duty.  It  looks  to  me  like 
that  would  be  the  fairest  way  to  do  it;  do  you  not  think  so? ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  but  you  could  not  do  that  with  an  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  you  accomplish  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  My  suggestion  would  be  what  we  were  talking  about 
awhile  ago,  to  put  the  duty  up  high  enough  to  make  our  folks  pur- 
chase our  own  sugar,  and  then  put  an  excise  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  that  suggestion,  is  there  any  way  by 
which  we  could  have  access  to  the  world's  markets? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  never  planned  out  anything. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  think  of  any  way  we  could  do  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  On  an  ad  valorem  basis,  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  On  any  sort  of  a  tariff  basis.  How  could  a  law 
be  drawn  that  would  do  that  ?  Just  give  me  in  a  practical  way  what 
your  suggestion  would  be.  Suppose  our  tariff  theory  was  this — 
leaving  out  vour  suggestion — that  we  wanted  to  make  the  duty  on 
sugar  vary  from  year  to  year — of  course,  you  could  not  do  it  from 
day  to  day,  I  suppose,  unless  a  system  could  be  devised  to  do  that — 
so  that  when  the  market  was  high  the  duty  would  be  relatively 
lower,  so  as  to  keep  from  burdening  the  consumer  too  much  more; 
and  when  the  sugar  was  low,  anyhow,  the  duty  could  be  relatively 
hiffh  so  as  to  give  the  Government  more  revenue. 

Mr.  Madison.  A  graduated  tax. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point;  graduated  in  what  way? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  am  just  shooting  at  the  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  tried  to  shoot  at  it  myself,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
to  shoot.  If  you  could  help  me,  either  one  of  you,  I  would  be  glad 
if  you  would  do  it. 

We  will  take  next  your  Table  No.  14,  "American  industry  as  af- 
fected by  sugar  refining  versus  sugar  production."  I  find  that  you 
draw  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  benefit  that  the  American  people 
get  from  the  beet-sugar  factories. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  not  go  into  that  with  you,  except  to  say  that 
that  is  argumentative  entirely. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  except  that  the  basis  of  $6.48  a  ton  on  refining 
sugar  is  the  amount  that  goes  to  American  industry,  according  to 
the  statement  put  in  by  Mr.  Post,  and  the  statement  of  Thomas  Lyie, 
of  London,  is  virtually  the  same.  Post's  statement  is  34  and  a  frac- 
ciuii  cents  a  hundred,  and  Lyie's  is  32|. 

The  Chairman.  These  figures  that  you  give,  $274,547,350,  on  page 
2,  are  the  net  returns  to  the  beet-sugar  people  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  what  the  net  return  to  American  industry 
would  be  in  producing  aU  of  our  sugar  and  figuring  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction that  goes  to  American  industry  at  3.75  cents  per  pound.  I 
have  given  the  basis  at  the  bottom  of  page  1. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  it  would  be? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  figures  vou  give  as  to  what  it  is  are 
$38,000,000? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  order  to  give  that  amount  that  is  actually 
given  under  the  present  system,  lea^nng  out  your  calculation  on  the 
basis  that  we  produce  it  all  in  this  country,  what  American  industiy 
would  get,  and  taking  that  basis  of  what  American  industry  in  the 
beet-sugar  business  does  get,  to  give  that  $38,000,000  to  American 
industry,  the  American  people  pay  a  bill  of  a  great  deal  more  than 
that  out  of  their  own  pockets,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Pal3ier.  Thev  pay  a  net  bill,  as  I  think  it  must  be  in  a  table 
filed,  of  $22,000,000.' 

The  Chairman.  Thev  also  pav  a  bill  of  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
$52,000,000.    Thev  pav  $72,000,000,  do  thev  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  pay  $52,000,000.         "      . 

The  Chairman.  They  pay  $52,000,030,  according  to  your  own  fig- 
ures.   Of  course  I  have  figured  it  differently. 

Mr.  Palmer.  True;  but  no  matter  how  you  raise  that  $52,000,000, 
some  of  the  people  must  pay  it,  whether  it  is  paid  on  an  import  duty 
on  sugar,  cr  tea,  or  coffee 

The  Chairman.  Or  silk? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Or  an  income  tax. 

The  Chairman.  Or  raw  silk,  or  India  rubber? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  have  to  have  that  revenue  to  nm  the  Gov  emment. 

The  Chairman.  Or  an  income  tax? 

Mr.  Pal3ier.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  obliged  to  have  it  out  of  a  great  neces- 
sity of  life,  necessarily,  are  we? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  put  it  on  something  else. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  figured  on  what  a  duty  on  raw 
silk,  for  instance,  would  produce,  with  the  same  rate  we  levy  on 
sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know,  then,  whether  it  would  not  be 
at  least  as  much  or  more  than  what  we  get  out  of  the  sugar  schedule  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No.  As  I  understand  the  silk  duty,  it  is  arranged 
with  a  view  to  manufacturing  silk  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right;  and  most  everjrthing  else  is  ar- 
ranged with  a  view  to  manufacturing  things  in  this  country,  I  think. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  mav  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the  silk  industrv.  that 
that  has  actually  happened ;  that  we  do  manufacture  in  this  coun* 
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Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  it  may  be  said  that  the  price  is  not  to  exceed  25 
per  cent  of  what  it  was  25  years  a^o. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  think  the  tariff  caused  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes ;  I  think  the  manuf actiure  in  this  country  to  such 
an  extent  is  due  to  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Improvements  in  processes  have  done  that«  I 
think. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  this  country  is  very  much  ahead  of  almost 
any  country  in  the  world. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  France^  for  instance? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  exceeds  it;  that  is  my  informa- 
tion. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  ask  this  question  of  the  witness,  if  he  can 
answer  it:  You  would  not  think  that  the  fact  that  we  have  this 
duty  in  the  United  States  would  cause  silk  to  be  four  times  as  cheap 
as  it  was  when  we  started  the  duty;  would  you  think  that,  Mr. 
Palmer? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  silk  industry  to 
know.  I  do  not  know  what  economies  they  have  made.  I  do  know 
this — ^that  three  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  Magdeburg,  just  before 
I  got  there  it  began  to  get  very  cold,  and  I  did  not  have  a  winter 
overcoat  with  me.  I  boug^ht  one  in  Magdeburg,  ready-made,  and  I 
have  forgotten  what  I  paid  for  it,  but  a  good  deal  less,  of  course, 
than  I  would  pay  here.  When  I  got  back  here  and  took  it  in  to  my 
tailor  and  tola  him  the  price,  he  looked  it  over  and  he  said,  "  You 
have  an  American  lining  there.  That  satin  lining  is  an  American 
lining."    We  make  th^  best  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  industries,  in  my  judgment, 
ever  established  in  this  countrv,  and  could  not  have  been  established 
except  for  the  tariff  and  will  last  no  longer  than  the  tariff. 

(After  informal  discussion.) 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Palmer,  we  will  take  your  Table  No.  15. 
headed  "  Free  sugar."    I  notice  the  first  column  you  give  is  foreign 

E rices  of  sugar  per  100  pounds,  and  the  items  are:  Tate^s  cubits.  No.  1. 
«ondon;  Tate^  cubes,  No.  2,  London;  Lyle's  granulated.  No.  1, 
London;  Lyle's  granulated.  No.  2,  London;  Yellow  crystals,  Lon- 
don; Foreign  cubes,  Hamburg;  First  marks,  Hamburg. 

Are  those  the  export  prices? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  The  cubes  and  the  first  marks  are  export  prices. 

The  Chaibman.  Those  are  the  export  prices  at  Hamburg? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  London  prices  are  all  local  London  prices? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  They  are  the  London  prices. 

The  Chaibman.  You  did  not  give  us  the  London  export  prices. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  next  colimin  I  have  added  the  freight 
to  New  York,  and  in  the  third  column  you  will  notice  I  have  taken 
out  the  U.  K.  duty  of  39.3  cents.  So  that  the  third  column  shows 
the  price  of  the. sugar  laid  down  in  New  York,  whether  from  London 
or  Hamburg. 

The  ChxVirman.  Yes.    Where  is  the  New  York  price  there? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  New  York j)rice  is  given  at  the  top  of  the  fourth 
colunm,  "Difference  between  New  York  price  of  i?4.r>7iJ  and  foreign 
price  per  100  pounds." 
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The  Chairman.  The  difference  between  the  cubes,  New  York 
price,  and  the  Hamburg  price,  is  $1,165  in  one  case,  and  $1,629  in 
another. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  fair  estimate  of  the  difference  between 
the  world  price  and  the  New  York  price? 
Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  not  an  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fair  statement  of  what  the  difference  is  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  those  are  different  sugars. 
The   Chairman.  What  would   you   allow   for  the  difference  in 
sugar?    We  have  some  sworn  testimony  on  that  point,  and  if  you 
have  any  we  would  be  glad  to  have  yours,  if  you  have  any  actual 
knowledge  of  the  sugar  business. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  the  actual  difference  prevailing  at  Hamburg 
last  year  for  the  entire  year. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  the  average? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  the  average  for  the  entire  year.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  next  table,  on  the  next  page,  are  given  the  prices  week 
by  week  at  Hamburg  for  all  those  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  is  where  you  get  the  basis 
for  this  statement? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Take  first  marks  in  Hamburg;  what  difference 
would  there  be  between  that  and  standard  granulated? 

•  Mr.  Palmer.  It  runs  all  the  way  from  a  quarter  to  three-eighths 
of  a  cent 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Atkins  estimated  it  at  25  points,  if  I  remem- 
ber his  testimony  correctly.     Do  you  think  that  is  fair? 
Mr.  Palmer.  1  should  think  that  was  fair. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  here  that,  for  instance,  take  first  marks 
in  Hamburg,  the  difference  is  $67,990,436? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  add  to  that  the  duty — which  would 
be  something  over  $120,000,000,  would  it  not,  that  we  are  paying 
more  because  of  the  tariff? 
Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  quite  $120,000,000,  would  it? 
Mr.  Palmer.  You  have  it  in  the  prior  column,  next  to  the  last 
column. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 
Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  all  figured  there. 
The  Chairman.  $119,761,578? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  very  far  off  from  Mr.  Atkins's  esti- 
mate, is  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  But  this  has  not  taken  into  consideration  that 
difference  in  price. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  himself  that  it  ought  to  be  deducted. 
Mr.  Palmer.  These  are  the  actual  figures. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  said  from  that  there  would  be  a  difference 
of  25  points,  possibly. 
Mr.  Palmer.  Ye?. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  it  be  with  that  25  points  off?  Just 
take  that  $119,000,000. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  That  would  make  a  difference  of  $18,763,000,  in 
round  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  a  little  over  $101,- 
000,000  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Just  a  fraction  under  $101,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  these  figures  upon 
which  vou  base  that.  But  we  will  take  No.  17  next,  the  "difference 
in  wholesale  and  retail  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  1890- 
1907."    Are  those  figures  all  official? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Every  one  of  them? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  this  is  from  the  monthly  reports  of  retail 
merchants  located  in  33  States.  They  are  fairly  representative,  and 
cover  all  sections  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  the  very  best  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
can  do.  Mr.  Hanger  told  me  that  they  did  not  go  to  the  cheapest 
store,  nor  did  they  go  to  the  fancy  store ;  they  went  to  the  average 
store. 

The  Chairman.  They  tried  to  strike  the  average  store? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  are  the  retail  prices  and  the  wholesale 
prices  as  well,  that  they  found  prevailing  through  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  table,  still  No.  17,  "Average  retail  price  of 
sugar  in  the  United  States,  by  States,  for  10  years,"  was  obtained  in 
the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  Bureau  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  x  ou  have  not  got  it  since  1903  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Since  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Not  since  1899,  really ;  1890  to  1899.  In  other 
words,  11  years  ago  are  the  last  figures  you  seem  to  have  given  us  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  an  error  in  that  head- 
ing, 1890  to  1899,  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  must  be  right,  because  this  report  was  in  1903 ; 
so  it  could  not  be  1900  to  1910,  or  1909,  because  the  report  was  in 
1903,  you  see. 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  this  second  one  it  is  1890  to  1903. 

The  Chairman.  The  years  are  not  separated  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  will  tell  you  why.  In  the  18th  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  he  gives  the  average  price  for  the  10  years, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  took  the  10  years.  It  saved  a  lot  of  figuring. 
He  had  it  all  figured. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  that  10  years  are  included  the  years  we 
had  lower  sugar,  under  the  Wil  son  law  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  10  years  are  included  several  years 
of  the  period  that  the  McKinley  law,  with  its  free  sugar  and  a 
botmty,  was  operative.    The  McKinley  law  was  passed  in  1890,  my 
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reoollection  is,  and  stayed  in  effect  until  the  Wilson  bill  was  passed, 
in  1894;  and  that  stayed  in  effect  until  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed, 
in  1897;  so  that  for  7  years  out  of  10  of  those  years  we  had  free 
sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  notice  in  the  first  table  here  I  give  it  from  1390 
to  1907. 

The  Chairman.  And  half  of  that  time  it  is  free  sugar,  too,  prac- 
tically? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Part  of  it 

The  Chairman.  From  1890  to  1907 ;  7  years  out  of  the  17. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  second  table  I  made  up  from  the  eighteenth  an- 
nual report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  who  gives  the  average  for 
10  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  invite  vour  attention  to  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing that  10  years,  for  7  years  we  had  either  free  sugar,  or  a  very  low 
duty  on  sugar. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  affected  it  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  affected  the  re- 
tail price  or  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  am  just  looking  that  up  now.  I  do  not  mean  the 
retail  price.  This  is  a  table  to  get  at  the  difference;  it  gets  at  the 
cost  of  distribution. 

The  CiiAiR3tAN.  No;  but  while  it  does  that,  it  also  gives  us  these 
prices,  and  they  stand  as  facts,  too,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  call  your 
attention  to  that  and  want  that  to  appear  in  the  record.  Of  course, 
it  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  your  conclusions  about  the  cost  of 
distribution.  The  tariff  would  not  affect  that  one  way  or  the  other, 
except  possibly  very  indirectly. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  call  your  attention  to  this,  on  the  first  page  of 
Table  17,  that  as  the  prices  so  down  the  cost  of  distribution  goes  up. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  percentage  does? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  the  actual  "amount  charged  for  distribution 
goes  up. 

The  Chairman.  Appreciably? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  can  charge  more.    For  instance,  in  1890 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  sugar  being  cheaper  they  can  afford 
to  add  a  little  more  to  it  without  a  kick  from  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  That,  of  course,  is  true.  And  they  do  do  that,  of 
course? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  figures  show  that. 

The  Chairman.  All  agree  with  you  about  that.  But  the  reason 
I  mentioned  these  facts  about  their  being  free  sugar  or  a  very  low 
duty  on  sugar  during  most  of  these  times,  is  because  these  figures 
also  furnish  us  valuable  information  as  to  what  the  price  was.  I 
want  that  to  be  plain.  * 

Mr.  Palmer.  As  I  said  yesterday,  this  fall  I  will  be  able  to  get 
those  figures  right  down  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  just  a  little  more  to  ask,  and  I  think  I 
can  conclude  in  another  half  hour. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Hon.  Thomas 
W.  Hardv/ick  (chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  TRUMAN  G.  PALMER— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  finished  what  table  before  recess? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  were  on  Table  19. 

The  Chairman.  Right  in  that  connection  and  before  I  go  on  with 
Table  19,  have  you  made  the  table  that  I  asked  you  to  fix — for  export 
prices  at  Hamburg?     Have  you  got  that  finished? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  not  finished,  but  I  will  have  it  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  you  have  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  This  evening,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Sometime  during  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Table  No.  19  is  on  the  cost  of  distributing  sugar 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And,  as  I  understand  from  that,  in  comparison 
with  Tables  20  and  21,  and  particularly  No.  22,  while  sugar  is  what 
is  known  as  a  leader,  still  the  cost  of  distributing  it  is  Something 
like  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  it  has  averaged  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  averaged  20  per  cent  during  the  period  of 
years  you  recite? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  has  amounted  to  a  cost  of  forty-six  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars  and  over  during  that  same  period? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  when  compared  to  other  articles,  it  still  ap- 
pears that  the  cost  of  distribution  is  comparatively  and  relatively 
very  small? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now  take  cofiPee,  for  instance.  You  took  coffee  for 
one  of  the  things  you  compared  it  with.  Coffee  is  one  article  of  which 
the  cost  of  distribution  is  higher  than  that  of  almost  anything  else 
you  can  think  of? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Coffee  and  tea. 

The  Chairman.  Coffee  and  tea  are  the  two  very  highest,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  so 
accurately  with  regard  to  ordinary  things,  like  vegetables  and  things 
of  that  kind,  I  do  not  know  how  they  run.  I  ^ot  those  tables  up 
originally  when  the  Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Living  was  working 
here,  and  really  I  ^ot  them  up  for  that  particular  purpose.  There 
were  four  reasons  given  for  the  high  cost  of  living — one  was  trusts, 
one  was  the  tariff,  one  was  the  American  farmer,  and  one  was  cold 
storage — so  that  I  prepared  two  tables  concerning  two  articles  into 
which  no  one  of  those  elements  entered. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  determined  you  on  this  line  of  inves- 
ti^tion? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  examined  the  report  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  on  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States — this  docu- 
ment which  has  been  referred  to  here  so  often  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  your  figures  compare  with  the  figures 
given  in  that  report  on  retail  prices  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  i 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  compare  very  closely  with  the  figures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  these  are  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  figures  you  present  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  of  the  British  report  which  we  have  had 
before  us? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes;  and  I  found  that  the  amount  of  sugar  going 
into  consumption  per  family  corresponded  very  closely. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  one  statement  in  that  British 
Board  of  Trade  report  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  most  marvelous 
things  they  found  m  the  American  industrial  life  was  the  stabilitj' 
of  sugar  prices  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  I  saw  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  attributed  it  to  the  organization  and  the 
control.  Were  they  right  in  that  conclusion?  You  have  indoi'sed 
their  figures. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  it  is  partially  attributable  to  that,  but  I  think 
there  is  another  element  about  it.  In  this  country  we  have  virtually 
but  one  class  of  sugar.    Everything  here  is  granulated. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  has  something  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  For 
instance,  at  Halle,  in  Germany,  they  were*  putting  up  20  different 
kinds  of  sugar — different  kinds  of  loaves.  This  may  be  of  interest 
in  that  connection.  Here  are  some  of  the  different  terms  used  for 
sugar  used  in  Grermany,  different  kinds  of  sugar:  Loaf  sugar,  flat 
bar,  cubical,  lump,  crump,  powdered,  granulated,  rasped,  crystal- 
lized, plates,  sticks,  cubes,  cake,  sheet,  granular,  feculae,  and  melis. 
Now,  now  many  others  they  have  I  do  not  know.  I  ran  on  to  all  of 
those. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  have  practically  all  of  those  brands  in  the  United 
States,  have  we  not? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  loaf  and  granulated  and  cubes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  we  have  loaf  and  granulated  and  cube  and 
powdered,  but  we  do  not  have  rasped  and  crump  and  plates  and 
sticks  and  cake  and  sheet. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  cake  and  sheet,  do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  never  heard  of  it.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  any 
such  thing  quoted  in  our  market. 

The  Chairman.  WiUett  &  Gray  give  something  like  a  do^eil 
different  kinds  of  sugar,  or  more,  when  they  quote  prices,  too>  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Here  are  their  quotations:  Granulated,  crystal 
domino,  tablet,  crushed^  powdered,  and  cubes.  Then  they  have 
standard  or  refined  granulated,  which  is  about  the  same  as  anj 
granulated,  and  coarse  granulated  and  extra  fine  granulated,  coarse 

{)owdered,  and  diamond  A  and  candy  A.    But  most  of  these  sugars^ 
ike  confectioner's  sugars,  would  not  go  into  the  general  marV«i^ 
They  are  for  manufacturers'  purposes. 
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The  Chaikmax.  That  might  be  trne  of  German  sugars,  too,  might 
it  not?    How  many  different  kinds  of  sagar  do  they  have? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  are  half  a  dozen  here  with  no  names  to  them. 

The  Chaibman.  There  are  something  like  15  or  20  in  that  li<^.  are 
there  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  are  15  up  to  the  time  that  they  get  down  to  the 
nmnbers.    What  those  numbers  are  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  some  besides  them.  ^Vhen  you  get 
down  to  numbers,  how  many  more  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Palmer*  Sixteen  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  15  different  brands  or  grades,  and  then 
there  are  16  different  numbers! 

Mr.  Palmier.  But  you  do  not  see  those 

The  Chairman.  We  see  quotations  in  the  standard  American 
sufi^r  journals,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  There  are  not  any  more  quotations,  in  number,  in 
any  British  trade  journal,  are  there? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  may  be  true,  but  we  are  noted  throughout  the 
world  as  using  practically  one  class  of  sugar. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  most  of  the  sugar  that  is  used  is  stand- 
ard granulated  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  it  is  all  quoted,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  It  is  all  quoted.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
sales  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  If  the  En^xlish  statistics  are  worth  anything,  they 
Quote  the  same  grade  of  sugar  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  purposes  of  comparison ;  would  you  not  say  that  English  statisti- 
cal statements  that  gave  brown  sugar  in  one  part  of  England  and 
cube  in  another,  meant  another  thing?  They  do  not  do  it  that  way, 
do  th^,  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  catch  your  question. 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean  by  that,  this:  Of  course  if  they  quoted 
in  the  same  table  different  prices  of  sugar,  different  grades  of  sugar, 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kin^om,  there  necessarily  would 
not  be  any  uniformity  to  prices  in  the  United  Eangdom  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.'  But  you  do  not  claim  that  they  do  that  sort  of 
thing,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  You  mean  the  British  Board  of  Trade  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  the  British  Board  of  Trade? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  No  ;  the  British  Board  of  Trade  prices  are  made  up 
from  the  sales. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  but  they  are  made  up  in  uniformity  on  the 
different  grades  of  sugar;  they  ouote  the  same  kind  of  sugar  in 
different  parts  of  the  united  Ejngaom  in  making  up  those  figures? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  that  would  not  account  for  the  fact — and 
I  believe  I  understood  you  to  a^ree  to  that — that  there  was  more 
uniformit;^  of  prices  in  the  United  States  than  there  was  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  anywhere  else,  would  it?  What  I  am  trying 
to  ffet  at  is  this :  You  remember  that  statement,  because  it  struck  me, 
and  it  struck  Mr.  Hinds  also,  that  the  wonderful  thing  to  these 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  It  probably  is  a  fact,  for  the  reason  that  the 
American  Sugar  Beiining  Co.  is  practically  the  only  company  that 
makes  other  sugars  than  the  granulated,  that  would  con^ibute 
towards  putting  them  in  the  lead  as  to  setting  the  price. 

The  Chair^san.  As  to  setting  the  price? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  because  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Go.  is  the  only  company  that  carries  a  full  line  of  sugars  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.'  Yes;  I  think  that  would  be  the  effect. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  the  volume  of  business  that  they  do 
gives  them  the  opportunity  to  set  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  To  set  the  price,  within  reason.  I  do  not  think  that 
those  refiners  have,  of  recent  years,  made  the  inordinate  profits  that 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  made. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Thomas  that  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.  holds  the  umbrella  for  the  rest  of  them  ?      * 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  oo  not  know  just  what  he  means  by  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  that  expression? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Or  did  you  hear  his  testimony? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  I  did  not  hear  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that  they  fixed  the  maximum  price.  No- 
body could  sell  over  what  they  fixed.  Now  and  then  a  little  fellow — 
a  comparatively  little  fellow,  that  is — ^who  had  too  much  stock  of 
sugar,  would  cut  a  little  under  them  for  the  purpose  of  unloading; 
but  practically  they  fixed  the  price,  and  the  other  fellows  stood  on 
it,  on  the  product."  Do  you  agree  with  that,  or  have  you  any  such 
knowledge  as  would  enable  you  to  give  an  opinion  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  not  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  business,  but 
I  would  agree  with  it  for  this  reason:  Two  or  three  years  ago  I 
went  through  Willett  &  Gray's  quotations  and  Sugar  Remarks,  of 
each  week,  to  see  who  changed  the  price  of  sugar ;  and  in  going  down, 
it  was  almost  invariably  Spreckels  or  Arbuckle.  When  they  would 
come  up,  they  would  usually  all  come  up  together.  But  those  re- 
fineries did  lead  whatever  little  break  there  was  from  the  highest. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  cut  there  was  made  was  made  by  the 
independents? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  I  mean  special  cuts. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  not  stay  on  very  long,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  mean  cuts  that  couli  not  be  accounted  for  by  the 
surplus  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  ordinary 
trade  law? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  soon  as  they  would  get  unloaded  they  woidd 
come  back  to  the  normal  trade  level? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  Like  everybody  else,  I  think  they  are  all  trying 
to  get  what  they  can  get  out  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  when  somebodv  says,  "We  will  take  so 
much  for  sugar,"  Spreckels  and  Arbuckfe  and  all  the  rest  of  them 
chime  in? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  and  when  they  want  to  get  rid  of  their  sugar 
thev  make  a  cut. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  tolerably  familiar  with  the  beet-sugar 
industiT  in  the  West? 

Mr.  Falmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  any  stock  in  the  beet-sugar  compa- 
nies yourself? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  interest  in  the  sugar  industry  out  there 
in  any  shape  or  form? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  no  form  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  how  sugar  is  sold  in  Detroit  and  in 
Michigan  points,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  it  not  true  throughout  the  beet-sugar 
country  that  when  it  comes  to  selling  sugar  to  the  consumer — that  is, 
first  to  the  retailer  and  then  finally  to  the  consumer  itself — ^the  freight 
rate  to  the  nearest  point  at  which  a  competitor  could  furnish  sugar  is 
added  below  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  As  a  rule. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Because  they  can  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Because  nobody  else  can  sell  it  cheaper  than  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  keeps  them  from  cutting  under  each 
other,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Palbcer,  You  might  say  that  it  would,  arid  yet  I  do  know 
that  thCT  do  cut  under  each  other. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  Why? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  order  to  dispose  of  their  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  When  ?    When  they  are  overstocked  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  During  the  campai^,  while  they  are  turning  out 
their  sugar.  Very  few  of  them  are  in  a  position  to  hold  very  much 
sugar,  and  I  know  some  years  ago  two  or  three  of  them  tried  it  and 
did  hot  make  any  money  by  holding  it,  and  apparently  seemed  to 
find  that  it  was  to  their  advantage  to  shove  it  out  at  the  time  they 
are  making  it,  even  if  they  have  to  make  a  considerable  cut. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  do  that  in  obedience  to  that  law  of 
trade  that  nobody  can  furnish  it  lower,  and  no  competitors  of  theirs 
can  furnish  it  lower  than  they  will  furnish  it.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  it  is  the  same  in  sugar  as  in  every  other  com- 
modity. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  outside  of  the  indirect  benefit  that  a  com- 
munity gets  by  reason  of  the  location  of  beet-sugar  factories  in  its 
midst,  it  gets  iio  direct  benefit  whatever?  In  other  words,  it  gets  no 
cheaper  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Except  where  the  two  sugars  meet  in  large  quanti- 
ties.   For  instance,  take  it  in  the  Missouri  River  country. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  Missouri  River  territory  there  is  no  beet-sugar  factory  that 
is  highly  competitive? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  but  the  two  sugars  meet  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  so  that  the  people  who  live  in  a 
locality  where  there  are  no  beet-sugar  factories  often  get  sugar 
cheaper  than  the  people  who  have  factories  riglit  at  their  door,  do 
they  not? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Tea;  that  is  practically  so. 

The  CHAntifAN.  On  account  of  freight  rates  and  competition^  and 
of  course  competition  being  controlled  largely  by  how  far  the  freight 
rate  will  permit  the  sugar  to  come. 

Mr.  Palmes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  understand  that,  and  that  is  in  accord- 
ance  with  what  I  had  understood  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  want  to  take  you  over  a  little  testimony, 
or  a  conversation  you  might  call  it,  that  I  had  with  Mr.  Atkins  on 
the  subject  of  import  prices  of  raw  sugar  at  Hamburg  and  the  price 
for  corresponding  sugar  at  New  York  and  what  was  added  to  tbe 
sugar  bill  of  the  American  people  on  account  of  the  tariff.  I  am 
reading  now  from  the  secona  volume  of  the  hearings,  b^inning  at 
page  135 : 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  here,  from  Willett  &  Gray's  Statistical  Suj^r  Trade 
JonniaU  De<'enib*»r  26,  1907,  page  7,  the  arerage  price  of  Hamburg  S3*  sugar, 
the  form  of  raw  sugar  manafactured  in  Europe,  is  given  as  foUows:  For  the 
year  1«)0,  |2.24. 

That  is  the  export  price. 

Your  i>rifo  on  njw  sugar  here  for  IfKK)  is  ^Ij/(id.  So  that  it  apjiears  from 
thf*se  two  stntements,  comparing  them,  that  we  paid  nearly  twice  as  much  for 
our  raw  sugar  in  the  year  1900  as  the  people  of  Hamburg  paid.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Atkijis.  Pretty  nearly,  I  guess. 

Of  course,  he  did  not  make  the  point  that  the  people  of  Hamburg 
had  to  pay  the  local  tax. 

Mr.  Atkinh.  Protty  nearly,  I  guess.    Do  you  want  to  Icnow  the  reason? 

Now  I  will  ask  you  that  question.  Is  that  correct?  Is  that  true, 
in  other  words,  that  we  paia  in  the  year  1900  ^.566  in  this  country, 
and  we  could  have  bought  88°  sugar  in  Hamburg  for  $2.24? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  If  those  figures  were  taken  from  Willett  &  Gray's 
Trade  Journal,  you  would  say  that  they  were  correct  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  would  take  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  read  further: 

The  rj  I  AIRMAN.  liet  U8  go  through  thia.  and  then  we  will  go  to  the  reasons. 
In  im)l.  I  8<?e,  the  Hamburg  price  of  raw  sugar  was  $1.88  a  hundred  pounds. 
Your  price  on  raw  sugar  in  1901 — the  American  price,  rather — ^was  $4,047. 
That  l8  more  than  twice  as  much,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

I  will  read  you  some  of  this,  and  as  we  go  along,  unless  you  make 
some  criticism  of  it,  I  will  imderstand  that  you  agree  that  Mr. 
Atkin.s's  answers  are  right. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  disagree  in  each  case  where  you 
can ;  is  not  that  the  best  way  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  must  stop  me  whenever  Mr.  Atkins 
makes  an  answer  that  you  do  not  want  to  agree  to.    I  read  further : 

The  Chaibman.  In  1902  the  Hamburg  price  on  raw  sngar,  according  to  this 
table,  WAS  $1.43.    During  the  same  year  the  American  price  was  $3.72. 
Mr.  Atkins.  In  1002? 
The  GHAiaif AN.  Tee. 
Mr.  Atkins.  $8.54. 
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In  other  words,  he  corrected  my  figure  there,  I  suppose,  from  the 
table. 

I  read  further: 

Tbe  Chairman.  $3.54;  yes.  In  1003  the  Hamburg  price  was  $1.81.  The 
American  price  in  1903  was  $3.72.  I  will  not  go  through  all  that  table.  I  will 
ask  the  stenographer  to  put  it  in  at  this  point. 

Now,  tlie  table  follows.  This  table  gives  the  Hamburg  export 
prices  of  88°  sugar,  and  it  is  as  follows : 

For  100  lbs. 

1900 $2.24 

1901 1.88 

1902 1.43 

1903 1.  81 

1904 r- 2.14 

1905 2.65 

1906 1.87 

1907 2.05 

After  reading  that  table  I  asked  him  this  question : 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  comparison  of  your  table  with  this  table 
from  Willett  &  Gray's  Sugar  Trade  .Journal  shows  that  raw  sugar  f.  o.  b. 
Hamburg  did  not  cost  on  an  average,  year  after  year,  more  than  half  aH  much 
as  it  did  f.  o.  b.  New  Yorlc? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Did  not  cost,  you  said? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  In  other  words,  I  asked  him  this  (juestion, 
if  the  price  at  New  York,  with  the  duty  paid,  with  the  freight  and 
the  insurance  charges  paid,  was  not,  year  after  year,  during  this 
series  of  years,  more  than  double  wliat  the  export  price  was  at 
Hamburg  for  88°  sugar.    His  answer  to  that  was : 

Mr.  Atkins.  Admitted. 

Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  should  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  read  further : 

Mr.  Atkins.  Admitted. 
The  Chaibman.  Why? 

Mr.  Atki^b.  You  want  to  deduct  from  that  ^.68  duty. 
The  Chaibman.  $1.34  now,  would  it  not  be? 
Mr.  Atkins.  Previous  to  tbe  reciprocity  treaty. 
Tbe  Chairman.  Let  us  take  one  of  those  years. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Let  us  take  one  of  the  years.  You  \xs\i[  %4Xii)  in  1900,  did  yon 
not? 

That  is  the  American  price,  he  means. 

Tbe  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  ^TKiNs.  Yoo  dednct  $1.0^  from  that.    How  mncb  does  that  lenvp  yon? 

Tbe  Chaibman.  $4.56  we  bad  that  year.    Deduct  $1,686. 

Mr  Atkins.  $2.8S. 

Tbe  Chaikman.  ^J775. 

That  is  pretty  close  together. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Now,  compare  that  with  your  Ilambarg  price. 

Tbe  Chaibman.  illiat  year  was  that? 

Mr.  ATKINS.  That  was  IfiOO. 

Tbe  Chaibman.  $2.24.  To  be  candid  and  fair  with  yon — I  do  not  want  to  be 
otberwise,  because  I  bold  no  brief  for  anybody  nor  bare  any  Ti<>w  in  tliis 
matter — tbese  statistics  of  Hamburg  prices  are  of  88**  sngsr. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  tbat  is  not  so  expenslTe. 
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Tbe  C^HAiBMAN.  Ninety-six  degree  sugar  is  the  American  standard  uiion 
whicli  3'our  figures  are  based.    Does  that  matte  any  difference? 

Mr.  Atkins.  A  different  quality  of  sugar;  yes.  There  is  a  difference  of  18 
cents  a  hundred  pounds,  made  up  by  the  purchasers,  between  SS**  beet  sugar 
and  96  test  sugar. 

Now,  he  says  18  cents.    My  recollection  of  that  was  25. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  was  on  another  thing,  Mr.  Chairman.  Tliis 
18  cents  is  on  the  difference  in  value  of  raw  su^ar. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  WeH,  88°  sugar  is  raw 
sugar,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  is  96°  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  but  you  were  speaking  of  the  first  mark  the 
other  day.  Willett  &  Gray,  in  making  up  their  New  York  parity  of 
the  Hamburg  prices,  add  19  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  figure  of  Mr.  Atkins  was  18  cents? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pretty  close. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  difference  in  value  to  refiners  is  19  cents. 

Mr.  Garrett.  All  cane  sugar  is  made  as  near  as  possible  96** 
sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  always.    A  lot  of  low  sugar  runs  86  to  88. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  bulk  of  it  is  96*  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  bulk  of  it  is  96*. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Whether  exported  to  this  country  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

The  Chairman.  18  cents? 

Mr.  Atkins.  18  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

What  is  the  rule  as  to  raw  beet  sugar,  88®  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  the  Hamburg  standard  is  88*^. 
Ours  is  cane  sugar,  96**.    That  is  the  rule  the  world  over,  is  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  their  quotations  are  based  on  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  all  their  quotations  are  based  on  that.  It  may 
be  up  or  down. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  based  on  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  the  same  as  we  say  ours  is  96®.  The  bulk  of 
that  which  is  imported  is  not  96,  but  it  is  made  to  equalize  96®.  The 
bulk  of  it  is  95®. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  figured  out  the  difference,  and  it  ap- 
peared there  was  63  points  dinerence  between  them  after  the  duty 
was  added.  In  other  words,  if  you  added  the  duty  to  the  Hamburg 
price,  or,  to  use  the  other  angle,  substractd  it  from  the  New  York 
price,  there  was  still  a  difference  of  63  points.  Eighteen  of  those 
points  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  dinerence  in  grades  of  susar, 
and  he  estimated  freight  at  10  cents  a  hundred,  and  that  still  left 
a  difference  of  37^  points,  and  as  vou  see,  he  said  1.37.  In  other 
words,  the  Xew  York  market  was  still  37^  points,  that  way,  over  the 
Hamburg  market,  after  freight  at  10  cents  a  hundred,  and  18  rents 
a  hundred  for  the  difference  in  gnide  between  the  sugacs,  had  been 
substracted. 

Mr.  I\\lmer.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  one  year  when  New  York  was  what  you 
call  above  the  parity  of  the  world's  market  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Evidently. 
The  Chairman.  Evidently  above,  that  year.     Now,  I  read  further : 

Mr.  Atkins.  They  can  always  bring  the  beet  sugars  here  whenever  they 
have  a  lower  market  over  there  than  there  is  in  this  country ;  when  they  are 
higher,  they  can  not  bring  them. 

In  other  words,  suppose  they  had  sugars  to  spare,  or  maybe  they 
were  scarce  there,  and  maybe  they  got  a  bigger  price  to  bring  them  to 
New  York ;  if  they  had  been  plentiful  there  and  the  market  had  been 
glutted  they  would  have  brought  them  at  a  less  price?  I  just  want 
to  understand  that  with  you. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  I  suppose  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment  on  that  point.  Is  the  tariff,  then,  in  your 
Judgment,  the  prhicipal  reason  why  sugar  Is  worth  twice  as  much  in  New 
York  as  it  is  in  Hamburg? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Do  you  agree  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  agree  to  the  way  the  question  was  put  to 
him.  Sugar  to-day,  I  think  you  wnll  find,  is  not,  and  for  the  last 
year  or  two  was  not,  double  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  was  up  to  1907,  when  I  have  asked  you  to 
furnish  the  figures  so  that  I  can  compare  them. 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  you  had  used  the  word  "was"  there  instead  of 
"  is,"  I  would  have  agreed  with  it,  that  it  was  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  the  tariff,  then  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And,  of  course,  whatever  difference  there  is  now 
will  be  the  tariff  now  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  double  now  or  may  not  be.  We  do 
not  know  until  we  compare  those  prices. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  may  have  a  ^ut  in  sugar,  and  sugar  is  lower  in 
New  York  than  the  parity  is. 

The  Chairman.  At  present  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  At  present. 

The  Chairman.  In  accordance  with  the  rule  of  trade.  If  there 
was  a  glut  in  Hamburg,  New  York  would  be  above  the  parity  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Whereas  if  there  was  a  glut  in  New  York  in- 
stead of  in  Hamburg,  New  York  would  be  under  the  parity  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  understand  that.  Now,  will  you  turn 
to  the  top  of  page  139  of  the  record.  These  are  Willett  &  Gray's 
prices  at  Hamburir  for  German  refined  sugar  for  the  years  1900  to 
1907,  inclusive.  You  see  that  in  1900  the  Hamburg  price,  export, 
I  mean,  was  $2.64.  and  in  1901  it  was  $2.29;  in  1902,  $1.79;  in  1903, 
$2.11 ;  in  1904,  $2.55 ;  in  1905,  $3 ;  in  1906,  $2.31 ;  and  in  1907,  $2.40. 
Now,  if  you  compare  those  prices  with  those  you  have  furnished  us,  or 
with  the  prices  we  have  had,  you  will  find  that  they  are  not,  on  the 
average,  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  New  York  prices. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  What  accounts  for  the  difference  between  the 
Hamburg  price  and  the  New  York  price  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  duty  and  the  grade  of  the  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  The  difference  on  account  of  the  grade  of  the 
sugar  is  18  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  that  was  on  raw  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  very  point  which  I  see  Mr.  Atkins 
made.     Following  that  table,  this  occurred: 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  German  granulated  sugar  is  not  equal  to  our  granulated 
sugar,  and  it  sells  a  little  cheaper. 

The  Chaibman.  The  testimony  there  was  it  was  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  an 
equivalent. 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  would  not  sell  at  the  same  price  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  account  for  a  difference  of  more  than  100 
fjer  cent,  though. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  will  have  to  look  into  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  for  you  to  do  it. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  in  Mr.  Atkins's  supplemental  statement  he 
did  furnish  that  statement.  He  may  have  overlooked  thaL  Can 
you  tell  us — it  was  18  cents  on  raw — what  it  would  be  on  this  refined, 
111  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  not  any  way  of  measuring  it  accurately,  as 
vou  can  measure  the  raw.  The  refiners  can  determine  to  a  fraction 
the  difference  between  the  values  of  two  raws. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  they  not  do  it  after  it  is  refined  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Because  when  you  come  to  that  you  have  got  to  take 
into  consideration' the  ideas  and  whims,  and  the  like,  of  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  The  local  idiosyncrasies,  in  other  words,  if  1  can 
use  a  b^  word  without  being  criticized  for  trying  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  gentleman  in  this 
room  who,  if  you  had  such  sugar  as  I  had  here  the  other  day,  stand- 
ard granulated,  and  you  had  that  German  first  mark  alongside  of 
it,  would  buy  the  first  mark  at  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  less. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  mark  is  the  ordinary  German  granu- 
lated? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  the  German  granulated.  It  is  not  the  Ger- 
man granulated  that  they  put  on  their  tables,  though. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not? 

Mr.  Palmer,  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  well,  of  course,  that  is  not  what  we  are  talking 
about  at  all. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  the  figures  are  on  first  marks. 

The  Chairman.  No;  inaeed,  they  are  not.  This  table  is  on  Ger- 
man granulated. 

Mr.  Palmhi.  But  they  are  first  marks.  There  is  nothing  else 
quoted  in  Willett  and  Grav.  The  quotation  is  practically  the  same 
in  verbiage  every  week.  t\''hen  it  gets  down,  it  says,  "TTotal  stock 
on  the  four  graaes,  by  quotation,  13  shillings  2J  pence  per  hundred, 
our  analysis,  equal  to  4.80  for  00  test  contrifugals  at  New  York;  first 
mark  German  granulated,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  15  shillings  IJ  pence.'' 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  first  mark  is  different  even  from 
granulated  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Certainly  it  is.  That  first  mark  is  practically  all 
sucrose.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  good  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  refined  sugar? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  table  is  from  Willett  and  Gray's  quotatioBS 
on  refined  sugars. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir.  I  ought  to  be  pretty  familiar  with  that.  I 
look  that  thing  over  every  wed:,  and  I  am  making  up  tables  from  it, 
and  I  do  not  know  any  quotations  of  Willett  and  Gray's  except  first 
marks. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  Government  export  ordinary  granu- 
lated sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  so  much  about  the  sugar  situation 
there,  you  ought  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  bulk  of  her  exportations 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  first  mark  refiined  after  it  is  exported? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  go  directly  into  table  consumption? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Table  consumption  or  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  just  now  you  would  not  put 
first  mark  on  your  table? 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  would  not  put  first  mark  on  your  table. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  sugar  that  these  figures 
relate  to,  if  I  understand  the  table. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  you  are  wrong  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  if  I  am.  I  think  I  can  demonstrate 
it  to  you  that  I  am  not  wrong.  If  the  difference  between  raw  88** 
sugar  at  Hamburg  and  96°  at  New  York,  allowing  for  the  difference 
in  those  two  degrees,  88  and  96,  is  more  than  100  per  cent,  or  about 
100  per  cent,  we  will  say  for  the  purposes  of  this  illustration,  why 
should  it  not  be  true,  as  these  figures  indicate,  that  the  same  condi- 
tions prevail  as  between  the  refined  of  practically  the  same  grades? 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  have  got  a  higher  grade  of  sugar  there.  That 
first-mark  sugar  is  practically  all  sucrose. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  speaking  of  sucrose.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  sugar  that  is  the  equivalent,  at  least,  of  American  refined.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Atkins  took  it  that  way.  He  just  said  the  "  German  granu- 
lated sugar."    I  invite  your  attention  to  his  answer : 

Mr.  Atkins.  Tbat  German  granulated  sugar  is  not  equnl  to  our  granulated 
sugar,  and  It  sells  a  little  cheaper. 

I  asked  him,  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  a  significant  remark  on  page  139.    He  says: 

That  German  granulated  sugar  is  not  equal  to  our  granulated  sugar,  and  it 
sells  a  little  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  meant  by  "that  German  granulated  sugar" 
is  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true.  In  other  words^  it  means  that  sugar 
referred  to  in  this  table. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  got  it  from  Willett  &  Gray. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  was  wondering  if  he  did  not  have  in  mind  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  color,  or  something  about  it  that  makes  it  sell 
cheaper. 
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The  Chairman.  But  here  is  the  point  I  want  to  invite  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's attention  to.  Even  these  figures  on  refined  sugar  show  the 
relative  diflFerence.  There  is  hardly  a  difference.  In  other  words,  it 
is  true  to  the  rule  of  trade. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  another  difference;  I  do  not  know  whethet* 
you  take  it  into  consideration.  They  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  prices  for  sugar  mean  cane  sugar,  while  theirs  mean  granu- 
lated sugar  from  the  beet,  and  there  is  a  difference  of  about  20  cents 
a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  that  difference  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered. But  even  with  those  differences  allowed  for,  I  have  figured 
out  that  during  the.se  seven  or  eight  years  the  price  of  New  York  is 
double  the  Hamburg  export  price,  easily,  with  every  difference  al- 
lowed, and  if  that  is  true  on  tne  raw,  why  should  it  not  be  so  on  the 
refined,  Mr.  Witness,  as  this  table  indicates  here? 

Mr,  Palmer.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  give  you  any  light  on  this. 

Mr.  Malbt.  If  you  are  correct  aoout  that,  if  the  amount  exceeds 
the  amount  of  the  tariff,  whjy  does  it  not  come  here? 

The  Chairman.  The  tarin  on  refined  is  2  cents.  That  is  more  than 
the  cost  of  production— more  than  the  export  price — ^year  after  year. 

Mr,  Malbt.  The  difference  between  the  two  prices  has  got  to  be 
more  than  2  cents  in  some  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  years;  yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  If  it  is  of  the  same  quality,  I  was  wondering  why  it 
did  not  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  else  to  add  to  the  data  except  the 
cost  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  do  not  see  anything,  and  Mr.  Palmer  may  be  right, 
that  it  is  not  of  the  same  (][uality. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  true  of  raw  sugar,  as  he  concedes,  why 
should  it  not  be  so  on  the  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know;  I  will  have  to  think  that  out.  I  do 
know  that  that  first-mark  sugar  is  not  the  sugar  that  you  find  in 
hotels  or  private  homes  or  restaurants  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Malbt.  This  is  what  [indicating  sample  of  sugar]  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  This  is  the  German  loaf  refined.  That  first  mark 
rindicating  sugar  in  pasteboard  box]  is  the  first  product.  Every  man 
has  his  brand. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  call  that  a  granulated  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Surely;  oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  first  mark  a  granulated  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  first-mark  granulated  sugar  [indicating 
sample]. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  suppose  granulated  would  have  the  same  meaning 
here  as  anywhere? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Tes;  only  granulated  has  a  broader  or  a  more  re- 
stricted meaning;  I  do  not  Know  which. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  sugar  been  through  the  process  of  lefin- 
ing  [indicating  sample]  ! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  call  that  granulated  sugar. 

Mr,  Garrett.  They  do  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Palmer.  This  factory  that  I  got  this  cube  sugar  from  is  the 
nly  refinery  in  Germany  which  refines  beet  sugar  without  bone  black. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  American  system ! 
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Ml.  Paxaebi;.  Yet.  Tliat  lam.  got  u|»  that  sysieni,  and  Le  wm-  deco- 
raled  bv  tl*t  German  (joverumeni  fur  it:  and  vet  tliev  have  not 
adoptiMJ  it. 

The  Chairman,  lu  other  word:^  tliey  reiiiie  their  beet  sugar  there 
the  same  as  we  Cu>  our  caue  sugars 

Mr.  VjoatxB,  Yes. 

The  CiiAiRMAis.  Is  this  lirsi-mark  bugar  that  ba^  been  through  a 
complete  process  of  refiniiifr  [indicatiu^:  sample j  '( 

Mr.  Pausabb.  ^o,  sir.  That  i.s  sugar  that  has  been  through  prac- 
tically the  same,  but  not  quite  the  £>ame.  proce^.-  that  ^e  put  it 
ihroi2|rh.  I  have  been  unable  lo  find  out,  witli  all  my  mveotigations, 
why  the  Gtomuuis  are  apparently  unable  lo  produce  diieet  from  the 
bec^.  without  bone  black,  the  character  of  sugar  that  I  showed  you 
hfire  the  other  day — ^this  American  granulated. 

The  Chairman.  Tiiat  is  a  curious  thing,  that  they  can  not  do  it, 
when  they  were  pio&eers  in  the  busiutit>s. 

Mr.  Paliceb.  Thev  do  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Garkbtt.  How  does  this  first-mark  sugar  compare  with  the 
s  we  have  before  us  here  from  the  Louisiana  plantations  ? 

Mr.  Pax.m£r.  There  it,  a  sample  of  fu'st-mark  sugar  [handing  bot- 
tle of  sugar  to  JVIr.  Garrett]. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  I  will  invite  you  to  investigate  this  ques- 
tioD — I  am  speakmg  of  the  Hambui-g  price,  now,  taking  that  as  the 
slartiiig  point.  If  it  be  true,  as  this  table  demonstrate^,  that  in  tlie 
esse  of  raw  sugar  the  New  York  price  ib  always  greater  than,  or 
nearly  always  greater  than,  the  Hamburg  export  price  by  the  amoimt 
of  transporlation  and  insurance  cost,  plus  the  duty,  why  would  not 
Hiat  same  rule  operate  on  refined  sugar — can  you  not  answer  that 
fltow^  or  do  you  want  to  look  into  that — as  these  two  tables  Mr.  Atkins 
and  I  used  seem  to  indicate  about  that  same  percentage?  What  is 
there  wrong  about  that  ?  I  invite  your  attention  to  those  two  tables 
and  invite  you  to  furnish  to  the  committee,  in  the  interest  of  truth 
and  right,  anything  you  can  on  that.  You  have  figured  out  the  con- 
sunier's  bill  to  the  Government,  and  I  want  you  to  go  over  my  fig- 
ures— and  they  are  Mr.  Atkins's  figm^es,  because  he  adopts  them  m  his 
answei' — ^and  show  me  wherein  'Sir.  Atkins  or  myself,  or  both  of  us, 
may  be  wrong. 

Now,  I  want  to  read  you  a  page  or  two  here  from  the  record, 
and  after  I  do  that  I  will  have  concluded  my  examination.  Mr. 
Atkiiii>  said  here,  on  page  140,  referring  to  foreign  countries,  that 
there  had  been  excise*  taxes.  He  meant,  of  course,  something  equiva- 
lent to  our  internal-revenue  tax.     I  read  as  foUoWbi 

Mr.  AiKiNb.  There  have  beeu  tliese  excise*  taxes.  It  lias  been  cliauged  iu  all 
tlie  couuirieh  duriuj:  tbe  past  few  years.     Tbat  iiiust  be  takeu  into  consideration. 

Tiie  CuAJKMAN.  T«.  SMiiio  exieT^t,  of  c<.iirst-:  but  dr.  you  not  know,  Mr.  Atkins, 
tiiat,  as  a  Uiatter  of  fact,  there  is  uot  a  country  on  earth— a  civilized  country — 
that  iy  a  large  eunsuuier  of  sugar  up  In  the  ciass  with  the  United  States  In 
that  respect,  where  the  prices  of  both  raw  sugar  and  refined  sugar  have  not 
fallen  iiiiJ':h  iiiore  than  they  ha\e  in  the  1  nited  States  during  the  same  time? 

Mr.  AiKi.Ni?.  OwHJg  tf  our  duty,  we  ran  not  get  down.  You  take  the  4.80 
for  granuluied  sugar  tha*  w»-  are  getting  at  the  present  time.  T  will  not 
undertake  to  tell  >oti  what  i^  costs  tf.  reiiut-  sugar.  I  could  not  tell  you.  be- 
cause it  depends  upon  so  many  different  factors.  But  l^efore  all  the  congres- 
siouu:  eummitiees  wli»^re  I  have  api>eared  thv;  statement  has  iM-en  generally 
accepted  that  fi\  (-eighth^  cent  a  i>ound,  when  your  raw  sugar  is  of  good  qualit'v 
and  you  are  running  to  fn'.  capacity,  is  about  the  nonunal  cost  of  refining  It   * 
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If  you  will  add  the  63  cents  to  the  $3.97  you  will  find  that  out  of  the  $4.80 
there  is  only  20  cents  a  hundred  left  for  the  refiner.  Out  of  that  20  cents  he 
has  to  pay  for  all  his  improvements  and  his  depreciation,  and  he  has  to  pay 
the  interest  on  his  capital;  in  other  words,  the  dividends  to  his  stockholders. 
On  the  figures  I  have  given  you,  raw  sugars  in  bond  consume  54.79  per  cent 
of  the  price  of  refined  sugar. 

In  other  words,  he  said  that  the  export  price  was  a  little  over  half 
what  the  refining  cost  was. 

The  duty  which  goes  to  the  United  States  Government  takes  27.92  per  cent 
of  the  price  of  the  refined  sugar  of  the  coat  to  the  consumej.  The  refining 
expense  on  this  basis  which  I  have  given  you  is  13.13  per  cent»  and  the  refiner's 
profit  of  20  cents — which  is  constantly  fluctuating — 4.16  per  cent.  Now,  you 
can  not  get  much  out  of  the  refiner  there.  He  can  not  reduce  those  expenses. 
He  has  been  working  for  years  to  cut  them  down  1  or  2  oenta  on  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  price  of  raw  sugar  is  down  very  close  to  the  producing  point 
The  only  place  where  the  consumer  can  save  is  through  the  duties  to  the  United 
States  Government  Tl^at  of  course,  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  imprac- 
tieable. 

The  Chaibman.  Just  a  moment  on  that  point.  Wbat  dotft  all  the  sugar  that 
is  consumed  in  the  United  States — ^refined  svigajr--co8t  th»  people  who  eat  It? 
What  is  our  yearly,  sugar  bill?  I  mean  the  wholesale  price.  I  do  not  mean,  of 
course,  the  retail  price. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  will  have  to  figure  that. 

The  Chaikman.  Suppose  you  do  that  and  tell  me  what  the  wholesale  price 
of  refined  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  is, 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  suppose  5  cents  a  pound  would  be  near  enqugh;  81  pounds 
per  capita. 

Mr.  Fbeeman.  That  is  350  pounds  to  the  barrel? 

Mr.  Atkins.  You  want  to  know  what  the  sngav  bill  of  the  country  Is? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  tfaa>t  is  it.  I  will  get  it  anotlier  wiiy.  It  would  be 
about  $368,000,000,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  |368,000,000  ;  yes.    Over  $100,000,000  is.  in  tariff. 

The  Chaibman.  The  Government  gets  $54,000,000  out  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Atkins;  Last  year  it  was  a  little  over  $62,000,000. 

The  Chaii^man.  If  we  are  paying  double  for  our  aoigpir  what  we  o^ght  to 
pay,  the  consumer  is  losing  half  of  this  68,  is  he  not^ 

Mt.  Atkins.  Losing  twice  that;  $52,000,000. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  us  see  whether  he  is  or  not.  If  we  are  paying  $388,- 
000,000  for  sugar  that  1&  boog^t  abroad — ^the  same  amount  of  it — fbr  $1844- 
000,000,  the  people  are  losing  $184,0000^000  by  the  operation,  are  they  not? 

Is  that  tarue  t 

Mp.  Palmkr.  N<>,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  are  pacing'  twice  as  much  for  sugar  as  we 
could  buy  it  for  at  the  export  price  at  Hamburg,  why  i»  it  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  are  not  d'omg  it. 

The  Chahimak.  That  is  a  question.  We  will  have  to  get  at  that 
from  endenoe.  If  we  are  doing  it,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  you  are  paying  twiee  as  much  for  the  same  quality 
of  sugar  the  conclusdon  would  be  corrwiL 

The  CHAneMAK.  I  read  further: 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  know  that  I  figure  that  as  a  loss. 

The  G  HAULM  AN.  Iiet  us  see  if  that  is  not  true.  You  admitted  from  these 
tahles  we  are  charging  double  the  price,  both  on  raw  and  refiived  sugar — at 
least  double  the  price  that  la  being  charged  in  Hamburg  each  year? 

Mr.  Atsljns.  Owing  to  our  duties. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  haye  to  do  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Anyhow,  no  matter  what  the  cause  of  It,  it  Is  the  tact,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Approximately.  Before  1  admit  that  I  would  like  to  look  at 
the  figures. 
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The  Chaibman.  Of  course,  I  understand  that  you  reserve  the  right  to  qualify 
It  in  any  way  you  can.  If  we  are  paying  $368,000,000  a  year  for  our  sugar  bill, 
we  are  paying  twice  too  much,  according  to  the  Hamburg  standard.  We  ought 
to  be  losing  $184,000^000,  measured  by  that  rule.  Theitefore  we  are  losing 
$184,000,000  on  account  of  the  tariff,  or  the  combination,  or  something — I  do 
not  know  what  exactly — and  the  Government  is  only  getting  $52,000,000  of 
revenne.    "Whitt  htis  become  dt  the  ctheJ:  ttft2,000,0(^? 

Mr.  ATKiKrs.  The  GciveitMnent  collects  $b2»000,000  om  half  the  eoheitttyptldn  df 
the  United  States. 

You  dee  how  'ke  begush  to  hedge  k  \i^h. 

The  cdnfeumer  naturally  has  to  pay  the  duty-paid  price  of  all  the  sugar  he 
buys,  and  this  constitutes  a  tariff  tax  on  the  constmer  o*  dmible  the  tariff 
collected— $104,000,000. 

Ill  other  ti^ottls,  he  feays  that  the  coni^mer  ttot  only  pays  an  en^ 
hanced  price  On  sugar  that  is  imported,  but  also  on  tlie  aomekic  sugar 
that  is  produced  here.    You  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  pALMiiR.  Yea 

The  CttAtRliiiAN.  And  he  figures  this  at  $104,000,000  and  I  figured 
it  $184,000,000,  132,000,000  of  whicTi  went  into  private  pockets  and 
never  readhed  the  Treasury  at  all.  Now,  how  can  you  qualify  that 
at  all,  if  my  figures  about  the  Hamburg  price  are  right? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Your  'figures  about  the  iiamburg  price  are  not  right. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  1  say,  assuming  they  are  ate;  and  I  have 
taken  them  from  the  tables. 

Mr.  Palmitr.  Those  quotations  for  those  Years  I  have  no  doubt 
are  right;  but,  taking  the  present  condition  of  sugar,  if  our  consump- 
tion last  year  had  been  entirely  that  kind  of  sugar  it  would  have 
cost  us  $85,000,000  less  than  what  it  did  cost  and  we  would  have  lost 
the  $52,000,000.  The  net  exporting  cost  of  our  sugar  on  that  basis 
would  have  been 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  Govemmelit  would  have  lost  that 
much  revenue,  not  that  the  people  would  have  lost  that  much  money? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  thought  we  were  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Mr.  Palmer.  1  thought  we,  the  people,  were  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  consumer  is  or  not. 
I  am  trying  to  find  out  whether  he  has  anything  to  do  with  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  Let  the  witness  complete  his  statement.  You  inter- 
rupted him. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  let  him  complete  it.  I  was  just 
answering  his  interjection  about  the  Government. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  order  that  the  stenographer  may  have  something 
to  go  by,  when  you  say,  Mr.  Palmer,  that  if  we  had  used  that  kind 
of  sugar  it  would  have  cost  us  $85,000,000  less  than  it  did  cost  us, 
you  mean  the  lump  granulated  sugar — what  do  you  call  it  there? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Cube  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  no  other  name  for  it  except  cube  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  German  cube. 

Mr.  Malby.  Does  that  mean  that  that  sugar  is  manufactured  in 
Germany,  or  is  that  a  name  ? 

Mr.  Falmer.  No;  that  is  manufactured  in  Germany.  And  if  we 
had  bought  and  imported  Lyle's  granulated  sugar,  an  English  sugar, 
the  saving  would  have  been  but  $47,000,000,  and  we  would  have  Tost 
Ji;52,000,00()  of  revenue.  We  would  have  been  out  of  pocket,  $3,905,- 
000,  assuming  that  that  revenue  is  worth  dollar  for  dollar.     Now   "^ 
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that  revenue  is  not  worth  anything,  or  is  at  a  discount,  you  would 
have  to  change  those  figures ;  but  I  figure  that  it  is  worth  dollar  for 
dollar,  and  if  we  collect  $52,000,000  of  revenue,  the  American  people 
are  jiist  that  much  ahead  on  that  particular  commodity,  because  they 
would  have  to  pay  it  in  some  other  form  of  taxation. 

The  Chairman.  It  all  depends  on  the  tables,  does  it  not,  of  course, 
whether  the  tables  that  I  read  you,  and  which  Mr.  Atkins  used, 
are  right? 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  were  using  as  a  basis  some  years  ago  when  the 
conditions  were  a  little  different  from  what  they  are  now,  and  you 
were  using  as  a  basis  an  inferior  grade  of  sugar;  not  inferior  as 
to  qualityr. 

The  (jhairman.  Mr.  Atkins  allowed  18  cents  difference  between 
the  sugars,  and  you  said  some  great  authority  allowed  19  cents  and 
you  said  that  was  about  right,  and  those  figures  were  pretty  close 
together.  I  am  leaving  out  refined  quotations.  Of  course  refined 
and  raw  follow  each  other ;  and  even  if  my  proposition  is  true  about 
the  raw  sugar,  you  can  not  escape  the  conclusion,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  we  had  bought  our  raw  sugar  abroad  last  year, 
our  sugar  bill 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  it  for  a  series  of  years.  I  tried  to  do 
that  I  took  it  for  eight  years,  beginning  with  the  year  1900 ;  you 
have  not  the  figures  for  1907,  yet? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No.    We  will  have  them  in  the  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  believe  that  those  figures  ought  to  run 
through  a  series  of  years?  Do  you  not  believe  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  correct  than  if  taken  for  one  year  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  so  generally,  yes ;  but  I  think  we  have  here 
entered  into  a  period,  with  present  conditions,  when  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  but  what  there  is  ^oing  to  be  a  plethora  of  sugar 
on  the  New  York  market.  In  my  opinion  sugar  is  going  to  continue 
to  be  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  higher  now.  It  has  been  mounting  for  the 
last  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  true,  but  that  is  merely  temporary. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  rose  10  points  last  week. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  look  like  a  plethora  in  the  New 
York  market. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  all  attributed  to  the  Cuban  situation,  I 
t)elieve. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  like  the  cotton  crop,  some  years  it 
is  short  and  some  years  it  is  plentiful. 

Mr.  pALitfER.  Mr.  Guma  last  week  in  New  York  estimated  the 
Cuban  crojo  at  2,000,000  tons.  He  is  the  Willett  &  Gray  of  Cuba. 
He  is  the  Otto  Licht  of  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  sugar  statistician  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  and  he  estimates  the  present  Cuban  crop  at 
2,000,000  tons,  if  they  do  not  get  a  serious  cyclone. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  is  the  New  York  sugar  price  going 
up?  Do  not  the  financiers,  the  buyers,  pay  any  attention  to  the 
Willett  &  Gra^  of  Cuba?  Does  the  market  continue  to  rise  by  leaps 
and  bounds  with  that  sort  of  a  prospect  in  view  ? 

Mr.  PALikiER.  Yes;  but  they  have  got  to  have  sugar  now,  and  that 
sugar  will  not  be  in  until  next  winter. 
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The  Chatbman,  Yes;  but  I  thoug|lit  crop  ccmditions  controlled, 
to  some  extent,  even  in  present  quotations.    It  does  in  cotton. 

Mr.  Pai^cer.  But  there  is  not  near  as  much  speculation  in  futures 
in  sugar  as  there  is  in  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  that  is  true  enough.  I  am  sorry  there  is 
sudi  a  difference  between  the  two  articles. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  did  not  mean  that  facetiously. 

The  Chairmak.  Yes;  and  it  seems  to  me  where  an  article  is  not 
as  hijghly  speculative  as  cotton  generally  and  nearly  always  is  crop 
conditions  influence  present  prices. 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  do  measureably. 

The  Chairman.  To  some  extent,  at  least,  to  some  extent 

Now,  I  have  this  in  mind.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good 
deal  fairer  test  to  go  by  history  rather  than  to  turn  to  prophecy 
in  a  question  like  this?  Would  you  not  rather  take  what  has 
already  happened  than  what  WUlett  &  Gray  or  Mr.  Guma  may  say- 
is  going  io  happ^? 

Mr.  Palmer.  W  ell,  we  had  a  very  large  mass  of  sugar  from  Cuba 
last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  even  at  that  the  price  did  not  go  down; 
it  went  up. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  Something  is  causing  it.  Russia  last  year 
produced  nearly  a  million  more  tons  than  she  did  the  previous  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  the  price  did  not  drop  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  price  did  not  drop. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  what  caused  that?  Do  you  not 
know  that  the  wonderful  increase  of  sugar  consumption  in  eveay 
country  in  the  world,  esp^ially  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain, 
caused  that,  and  that  the  production  is  evidently  keeping  pace  with 
consumption  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  what  I  had  attributed  it  to. 

The  Chairman.  Without  having  gone  into  the  figures  with  a 
view  of  making  a  study  on  that  point,  just  from  the  standpoint  of 
reason  and  logic,  that  is  bound  to  oe  true? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  fact,  I  think,  testified  to  l)efore 
this  committee,  by  some  witnesses  at  least,  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
increase  of  consumption  everywhere. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  see  in  Europe  since  they  took  the  bounty  off 
they  have  reduced  their  excise  tax. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  that  has  greatly  increased  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption all  through  Europe.  Sugar  is  very  much  cheaper,  al- 
though it  is  higher  than  ours  now.  It  is  much  cheaper  than  when 
they  had  those  oounties. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  venture  the  statement— I  want  to  see 
how  you  turn  out  as  a  prophet — that  sugar  is  cheaper  in  the  United 
States  of  America  than  it  is  in  the  big  European  sugar  countries 
now? 

Mr.  Palmer.  To  the  consumer  ? 

The  Chairman.  To  the  consumer. 

ifr.  Palmer.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Ycu  are  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 
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The  Chaikman.  All  right. 

Mr.  PALiiffiK.  Would  you  like  figures  on  that? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  ^tting  Hiem  at  first  hand  every  day  almost 
from  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Paxwbr.  Y©u  haiw  got  it  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  within  a  very  short  time  past. 

The  Chairman.  We  ure  getting  those  figures  hy  mail,  more  recent 
than  anything  the  Department  of  Oommeroe  has  got. 

Mr.  Palmis.  Tik^t  has  been  puUished. 

The  Chairman.  These  have  not  J&vea  been  published. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Now,  you  are  in  the  prophecy  busiiiess. 

The  Chaix91an.  I  -ao  not  know  how  they  are  coming  out  y«t,  be- 
rmase  thidy  are  not  ocMnplote.  For  instance,  Tiow  would  you  say  the 
pnoes  paid  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  comparea  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  price  is  a  fraction  below,  in  Canada,  what  it 
ifiliere. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  said,  there  is  not  much  difference;  bat  it 
flieins  you  are  ri^t  about  thisit,  from  the  figures  t  have  ^een.  But 
I  do  not  like  to  make  any  statement,  because  the  figures  are  so  incom- 
plete. I  have  a  large  number  o¥  fijgures  on  i9iat.  I  would  be  glad 
if  you  would  undertake  to  make  any  corrections  you  can,  in  the 
interest  of  trath,  in  these  two  tables  that  I  have  referred  to. 

Mr.  Palbcsr.  Yes;  I  wili.  T  wont  to  call  your  attention  to  tihia. 
I  prepared  a  table  on  it,  but  have  mislaid  it.  However,  I  can  give 
it  to  you  in  a  nutshell.  Taking  the  census  figures  for  1909  the  total 
amounft  of  granulated  sugar  produced  was  496,800  tons,  the  total 
value  of  it  was  $48,122,000,  which  made  $91.87  per  ton,  or  $4.59  a 
hundred ;  and  the  average  New  York  price  of  granulated  sugar  for 
1909  was  $4.5^6  a  hundred.  So  that  our  beet  sugar  sold  at  an  average 
of  17  cents  a  hundred  less  than 

The  Chairman.  Cane  refined? 

Mr.  Palmsr.  Than  the  can^  refined  sugar.  That  applied  to  the 
production  of  beet  su^r  made  a  saving  to  the  people  of  $1,686,000. 

Now,  if  it  will  be  £iir  to  say  that  by  reason  of  that  sugar  being 
made  in  the  West  it  saves  a  freight  rate  of  40  cents  a  hundred,  then 
you  have  a  saving  on  that  sugar  alone  of  nearly  $6,000,000.  But  you 
would  have  to  estimate  that ;  it  would  not  oe  tlie  whole  freight. 
But  at  all  events,  there  is  a  very  considerable  saving  to  the  people 
in  the  purdifise  of  an  eaually  good  sugar  made  from  beets.  Of 
course  that  amount  woula  increase  as  the  production  of  the  sugar 
increased. 

The  CftiAiRBiAN.  You  mean  that  is  on  account  of  the  difference  that 
the  trade  makes  between  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  The  people  got  an  equally  good  beet  sugar 
during  the  year  for  several  million  dollars  less  than  other  people 
purchased  the  same  quanti^  of  cane  sugar  for. 

Mr.  Garrett.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  on  accoimt 
of  the  freight  rate ;  it  is  on  account  of  that  condition  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  mean  to  say  that  17  cents  a  hundred  pounds  is  the 
actual  difference  in  price. 

Mr.  Garrett.  But  that  does  not  grow  out  of  the  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  does  not;  no,  sir.  That  is  in  addition.  Now, 
whatever  other  saving  there  would  be  in  freight  would  be  added  to 
that  amount;  but  that  would  be  a  mere  estimate. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  The  general  trend  of  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee, of  course,  as  you  know,  has  been  that  the  people  in  the  local- 
ities where  this  beet  sugar  is  produced  have  not  nad  the  advantage 
of  the  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  know  they  have  add^nt  large  portion  of  the  freight 
rate;  as  I  say,  I  would  not  venture  to  say  what  portion  of  it  fiut 
there  is  some  portion  in  addition  to  the  saving,  in  addition  to  that  18 
cents;  there  was  a  saving  to  the  American  people  on  the  freight 
proposition. 

Ttie  -CuAXKUAx.  On  the  freight  prepesition  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  was  eome  saving  on  the  freight-rate  proposi- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  I  niider6to6d  these  gentlemen  all  to  say  that  they 
added  the  &^bt  rsfte. 

Mr.  PAiiMflR.  Oenerally ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  of  them  say  differently! 

Mr.  Palmibr.  For  instance,  Mr.  Wagner,  of  ti^  Wisconsin  Sugar 
Co.,  told  me  that  tb^  sold  sugwr  as  low  as  #0  cents  under  the  New 
York  price,  plus  the  freight. 

Tte  Chatrmaw.  QM,  it  ^iMrel  We  b^ve  mot  kad  any  sworn  tes- 
timony like  that  at  all,  have  we,  from  anybody  before  us? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  you  have  had  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Spreckels, 
where  they  absorbed  the  freight  rate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  that  sot 

Mr.  PaijMer.  You  have  had  quite  extensive  testimony  on  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  On  oertain  refined  cane  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  speaking  of  beet  sugar.  Has  there  been 
any  testimony  like  that  from  the  beet-sugar  people  ? 

Mr.  Garkett.  I  do  not  reoc^ect  that  there  has,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  Mr.  Gilnoore  and  Mr.  Jamison  testified  to  it.  I  think  they  all 
swore  to  it.  If  not  in  that  form,  they  did  in  this :  They  have  said, 
as  I  -recall  it,  that  wherever  they  met  any  competition,  and  the 
freight  rate  was  more  between  New  York  and  that  place  than  it  was 
between  their  competitor  and  that  particular  place,  they  absorbed 
the  frei^t  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  can  take  the  Georgia  illustration,  for 
instance. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes;  but  they  testified  that  there  was  a  considerable 
regioii  of  the  country  where^  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  when 
the  beet-sugar  men  were  disposing  of  tlieir  sugar,  they  did  not 
enter  or  attempt  to  enter,  and  when  they  were  asked  the  reason  why 
they  said  it  was  the  freight  rate  and  the  fact  that  the  beet-sugar  men 
were  unloading  their  sugar  onto  the  market  at  that  time. 

The  Chair3Ian.  Yes;  I  remember  now  what  the  true  line  is  on 
that  point.  The  beet-sugar  people,  however,  according  to  what  I 
think  is  the  uncontradicted  testimony  in  this  case,  right  at  their 
door,  in  their  immediate  territory,  always  added  the  freight  rate. 
When  they  reached  out  to  Missouri  River  points  and  went  to  com- 
peting with  cane  sugar  or  other  beet-sugar  people,  or  when  the  cane 
sugar  reached  down  in  Georgia  and  went  to  competing  with  some 
other  fellow  there,  they  did  it;  but  they  never  do  it  unless  the  com- 
petition in  the  territorv  between  them  fon^es  them  to  it.  That  is 
right? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Malby.  I  think  that  is  substantially  correct.  I  see  at  page 
1158  Mr.  Gilmore,  in  answer  to  Judge  Eaker,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  he  satd  that  the  freight  rate  is  adjnated  some  way  so  that 
they  do  not  ship  It  Bast. 

Meaning  beet  sugar,  of  c^mhe. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 
Mr.  Malbt  (reading) : 

Mr.  Gii.MOBE.  They  absorb  the  difference  in  freight  themselves,  because  thegr 
have  a  margin  on  which  they  can  stand  it. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  This  beet-siigar  industry,  and  the  competition  between  that  and 
you,  is  more  of  an  imagination  than  it  is  of  a  reality,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gn^MOBE.  No;  I  think  it  is  an  actuality. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  say;  When  they  reach  out  to  Mis- 
sissippi River  points,  they  very  often  absorb  some  freight,  but  in 
dealing  with  their  own  folks  at  their  own  doors  they  always  add  the 
freight  because  they  can. 

Mr,  Malbt.  Instead  of  having  a  governmental  tariff,  they  have 
got  the  distance  that  has  got  to  m  covered  by  the  railroad  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  There  is  considerable  of  Mr.  Gilmore's  testimony  on 
the  same  line. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  competitive  territory? 

Mr.  Malbt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  long  as  we  have  gotten  into  that  I  will  ask 
a  (][uestion  or  two.  It  is  a  peculiar  thing  that  in  some  of  these  western 
cities,  like  Detroit  or  Denver  or  Salt  Lake  City,  there  is  not  some 
real  competition  between  these  people,  who  could  afford,  producing 
it  as  cheaply  as  thejr  do,  to  sell  tneir  sugar  lower  at  those  points  than 
they  could  sell  their  sumr  at  Missouri  River  points  and  pay  ^e 
freight.  Why  is  that?  Why  do  they  not  give  the  people  the  advan- 
tage of  location  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  suppose  they  do  not  give  it  to  them  because  they 
do  not  have  to. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  compete  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Palmer,  If  the  Great  Western,  for  instance,  is  in  Denver,  I 
imagine  that  when  Mr.  Wiley,  of  the  Holly  Sugar  Co.,  has  got  some 
sugar  he  wants  to  sell,  he  makes  a  shave  a  little  under  the  Great 
Western. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  matter  might  I  read  another 
question  and  answer  of  Mr.  Gilmore  on  page  1159  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Malbt  (reading) : 

Mr.  Raker.  The  beet-sugar  people  got  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.? 

Mr.  Gilmore.  Tes. 

Mr.  Raker.  From  where? 

Mr.  Gilmore.  I  do  not  Itnow  where  from.  I  do  not  know  what  the  brand 
wns.  or  anything  about  it.    I  Icnow  the  fact. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  time  of  the  year  was  it? 

Mr.  Gilmore.  I  know  that  it  was  so  much  so  that  a  house  owned  by  Arbuckle 
Bros,  there  was  compelled  to  take  the  beet-sugar  business  in  and  buy  it  and  sell 
it  in  competition. 

Mr.  Palmer,  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  put  it  upon  the  lines  of  the  fact  that  it  is  cheaper. 
The  Chairman.  In  competitive  territory  that  is  true  of  both  beet 
and  cane. 
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Mr.  Malbt.  That  is.  in  Pittsburs:. 

Mr.  Piojczm.  I  do  not  understand  that  in  any  manufacturing  busi- 
ness articles  are  sold  cheaper  in  those  Iocati<n&  Take^  t<xt  instance, 
the  Doogias  shoes.  I  do  not  suppose  those  shoes  ane  sold  any  cheaper 
in  Brocbton^  Mass.*  than  they  are  in  Galveston.  Tex.  And  the  same 
way  with  all  kinds  of  manuiactuied  articles.  I  do  not  believe  they 
give  the  local  people  the  benefit  of  the  location. 

The  Chaikikax.  Neither  the  retailer  nor  the  consumer  gets  it«  I 
suppose! 

3lr.  Palmee.  I  do  not  think  they  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  Chaisilax.  The  wholesalers  pay  the  freight  on  these  things. 
The  retailer  pays  it ! 

^Ir.  Paliieb.  Yes. 

The  Chajolmax.  If  a  retailer  in  Atlanta  buys  Douglas  shoes,  and 
buys  them  tar  exactly  the  same  price  in  Boston  as  tlie  Boston  dealer 
pays,  and  then  pays  the  freight  to  Atlanta^  if  he  sells  them  at  the 
same  price — and  I  believe  they  are  scdd  at  the  same  price  every- 
where--4ie  does  not  make  as  miich  as  the  Boston  merchant  does! 

^Ir.  ilALBY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Pauisb.  Whether  Douglas  abscnrbs  any  of  the  freight  or  not* 
I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  the  rule  in  ordinary  manufacturing  en* 
terprises.  as  you  suggest,  nor  it  is  not  the  rule  like  it  appears  to  be 
in  sn^r.  Fcm:  instance,  if  a  GecNngia  merchant  buys  merchandise  in 
New  lork,  he  can  not  buy  it  any  cheaper  than  the  New  York  man 
can^  and  he  must  pay  the  frei£:ht.  So  that  if  when  he  gets  it  home 
he  sells  it  to  the  consumer  as  cheap  as  the  Xew  York  merchant  does« 
he  makes  less  profit,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

^fr.  Pauper.  Yes. 

The  Chaibmax.  In  suganr  that  does  not  seem  to  be  exactly  true? 

Mr.  PaIiItkr.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  reverse  is  true  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No:  as  one  of  those  tables  aiows,  for  10  years  sugar 
was  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound  higher  in  New  Hampshire  than 
it  was  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  they  are  both  of  them  close  to 
Boston. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  true  now?  That  is  not  the  normal 
condition  in  the  sugar  business  now,  is  it? 

Mr.  Rakkr.  You  mean  the  retail  price? 

Mr.  PAiiMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  easily  accounted  for. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  was  any  real  competition,  wo\ild  it  not 
be  true  between  these  different  manufacturers  of  sugar  that  the 
freight  might  be  different?  In  other  words,  if  they  were  competing 
with  each  other  in  Detroit  and  St  Louis — ^well,  they  are  in  St  Louis — 
in  Denver,  and  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  these  other  Western  States 
that  are  peculiarly  the  capitals  of  the  beet-sugar  territoiy,  why,  then 
they  might  have  to  give  up  that  freight  instead  of  adding  it' to  the 
price  to  the  consumer,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  Well,  I  do  not  know  anything  practically 
about  the  marketing  of  sugar.  I  have  never  been  a  marketer,  but  t 
do  know  this,  from  contact  with  our  people,  that  there  is  very  keen 
competition. 
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The  Chairman.  Very  keen  competition? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  judge  ttx>m  this  testimony  here  that  there  is  very 
keen  competition  between  the  refineis. 

The  Chairman.  Amon^  the  refiners?  Now,  let  me  read  a  letter 
which  has  just  benn  submitted  as  additional  testimony,  to  show  what 
competition  there  is  between  the  refiners. 

Mr.  Malbt.  From  whom  is  that  letter? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Mott,  the  purchasing  agent  of 
the  American  Sugar  Befining  Co.    This  letter  reads  as&Uows : 

The  American  Suoab  Rbtining  Compakt, 

Neto  York,  July  26,  1911. 
Hon.  T.  W.  Habdwick, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  BtUlding,  Washington,  D,  C 

Deab  Sib  :  Referring  to  my  testimony  yesterday  befoire  the  sngar-investigat- 
ing  committed,  tbe  date  oi  my  buying  raw  sngar  for  the  Western  Sugar  Re- 
fining Ck>.,  of  Son  FranciBco,  was  during  February  and  Karch,  1906. 

Now,  there  he  was  buying  sugar  for  one  of  their  comi)etit<Hr8, 
clean  across  the  continent.  The  great  Western  Sugar  Kefining  Co. 
is  located  in  San  Francisco. 

On  looking  the  matter  up  I  find  in  my  files  carbon  copies  of  several  letters 
from  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  dated  during  the  month  of  March, 
1906,  addi'eBsed  to  Tarlous  sugar  broltere  in  New  York,  suggesting  that  they  see 
me — 

Now,  mind  you,  he  at  the  time  was  a  salesman  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co. — 

if  they  wish  to  make  any  further  oflFerings  to  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
These  letters  are  signed  *'  The  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  by  H.  P.  Howard, 
oflice  manager,*'  who  must  be  the  gentleman  referred  to  by  Judge  Raker.  I 
had  entirely  forgotten  his  name,  because  letters  from  the  Western  ^gar  Re- 
fining Co.  to  me  were  at  tliat  time  usually  signed  by  W.  H.  Hannam,  secretary. 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  on  another  subject,  but  I  will  read  it  into 
the  record: 

Since  leaving  the  staud  I  recall  that  for  some  time  certificates  of  stock  of 
various  beet-sugar  companies  stood  in  my  name,  and  that  in  that  connection  I 
wrote  \-ariou8  letters  to  officers  of  such  companies  in  regard  to  mich  stocks. 
I  inclose  details  of  balance  sheet  for  1910,  as  requested  by  Judge  Raker. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Henrt  C.  Mott. 

Do  you  regard  that  as  fairly  good  evidence  of  competitive  condi- 
tions between  refiners,  where  one  of  them  was  letting  this  buyer  for 
the  biggest  competitor  in  the  country  pass  on  the  question  of  wiiat 
offering  should  be  made  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Calmer.  As  I  understand,  Mr.  Mott  is  tbe  buyer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  he  is  not  the  seller. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true;  but  is  not  that  all  the  more  signifi- 
cant? 

Mr.  Palmes.  No;  I  can  see  why  they  might  have  an  object  in  that, 
to  make  money  by  combining  on  the  purchase  of  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  wellj  but  this  authority  that  the  Western 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  gave  him  was  to  decide  as  to  various  sugar 
briers  in  New  York,  and  to  let  them  know  whether  the  Western 
would  let  them  have  anv  more  sugar. 

Mr,  Palmer.  Would  let  them  Mve  any  more  sugar  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  He  says,  "  addressed  to  various  sugar  brok- 
ers in  New  York,  suggesting  that  they  see  me." 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Xo  ;  that  is  relative  to  the  purchase  of  raw  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  is  relative  to  the  sale  of  refined.  No;  I 
believe  I  am  wrong.  He  says,  "  if  they  wished  to  make  any  further 
offerings."  It  is  relative  to  the  purchase  of  raws.  I  accept  that  cor- 
rection.    I  remember,  now. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  he  is  the  purchaser  of  raw  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  purchaser  of  raw  sugar  for  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  the  sugar  brokers  to  whom  he  refers 
are  sugar  brokers  onering  raws  in  New  York.    I  am  right  now  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  said  thev  wrote  these  brokers  to  see  Mr. 
Mott  as  to  the  sales  to  them.  Now,  there  could  not  be  any  competitive 
condition  as  to  buying  sugar  between  those  companies  while  that  was 
going  on,  at  least,  could  there  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  should  not  say  there  was.  I  can  see  how  they  would 
save  themselves  money  by  having  an  understanding  for  the  purchase 
of  raw,  just  as  they  could— — 

The  Chairman.  By  having  an  understanding  in  the  selling  of 
refined  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  just  as  the  meat  men  in  Chicago  are  said  to  have 
on  the  purchase  of  live  stoek. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  In  other  words,  if  there  was  a  combina- 
tion suggested  by  the  circumstance  to  which  this  letter  refers,  it 
would  be  a  combination  for  the  purchase  of  raw  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  and  I  can  not  see  tl\fit  it  would  include  a  com- 
bination for  the  sale  of  refined. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding 
that  they  would  not  buy  until  the  price  went  down? 

The  Chairman.  No;  not  necessarily.  It  was  an  understanding 
that  they  would  not  bid  against  each  other. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  the  object  of  that  was  to  buy  raw  sugar  as 
dieap  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  Malby.  That,  of  course,  would  not  result  in  any  injury  to  the 
American  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  if  they  were  combined  that  way  on  one 
branch  of  business,  it  does  not  look  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  would  combine  in  another  branch.  JS  they  would  pool  together 
on  buying,  they  would  pool  together  on  selling. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  think  uiat  conclusion  follows. 

The  Chairman.  Not  necessarily, 

Mr.  Maijiy.  It  shows  an  understanding. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  they  had  reached  an  understanding  in  regard  to 
wha,t  they  buy,  why  would  they  not  have  the  saoie  sact  of  a  wireless 
telegraphy  and  understanding  in  regard  to  the  fixing  of  the  price 
at  which  they  would  sell? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  think  that  follows. 

The  Chairman.  This  might  follow.  It  might  affect  it  in  this 
way,  that  of  course  the  amount  of  sugar  refined  is  an  important 
factor  on  the  market  price,  is  it  not  i 

'Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  And  if  one  factory  away  out  in  California  gets 
to  producing  too  much,  it  gluts  the  market  and  runs  the  price  down ; 
that  would  be  the  tendency  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  would  be  the  tendency. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  they  are  in  concert,  as  you  say,  thej 
shall  buy  and  operate  tocether ;  I  think  it  looks  like  that  might  indi- 
cate an  agreem^it  as  to  me  output,  at  least  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  could  not  say  that  necessarily  followed  fi*om  that 
letter. 

The  Chair3ian.  No;  I  agree  with  that,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow.  Still,  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  might  be  indicated  by 
that  sort  of  a  condition. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  might  be,  but  not  necessarily. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  about  that,  but  it  might  be 
very  well  true? 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  three  or  four  of  us  here  might  be  the  strongest 
competitors  in  the  world  on  the  manufactured  product,  if  the  raw 
product  is  a  standard  product,  as  raw  sugar  is,  we  very  easily  could 
nave  a  tacit  understanaing  as  to  the  purcnase  of  raws,  and  keep  the 
price  of  raws  down. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  glad  to  bring  out  in- 
formation on,  because  I  want  to  suggest  one  or  two  questions  to  you. 
Do  you  think  that  three  or  four  merchants  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  or  in  any  other  city  you  can  think  of,  who  are 
real  competitors,  when  they  come  together  to  sell  their  products, 
would  be  liable  to  go  into  a  combination  to  get  together  and  buy  to- 
gether from  the  same  man  in  New  York  or  the  same  concern  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  parallel  case.  You  take 
it  right  here  in  Washington.  When  the  department  clerks  tried  to 
start  a  cooperative  store — as  I  understand,  I  have  never  investigated 
it — it  was  the  general  understanding  that  the  merchants  here,  the 
wholesale  merchants,  were  advised  by  the  retailers  that  if  they  sold 
to  this  party  they  would  not  buy  of  them.  I  understand  that  is  the 
reason  that  cooperative  movement  was  a  failure  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Raker.  A  single  merchant,  or  a  combination  of  merchants, 
always  fight  the  cooperative  stores;  that  is  a  sure  thing. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  have  asked  this  witness  all  the  ques- 
tions I  care  to. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  have  one  or  two  questions  I  want  to  ask,  because  I 
have  not  heard  the  testimony.  You  may  have  answered  this  ques- 
tion, and  you  may  not;  if  you  have,  it  need  not  be  repeated.  I  asked 
Mr.  Spreckels,  at  the  New  York  hearing,  what  sugar  it  was  that 
was  manufactured  or  refined  in  London  which  corresponds  with  our 
granulated  sugar;  can  you  tell  us? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Lyle's  granulated. 

Mr.  Malby.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  what  his  reply  to  that 
was.  I  mentioned  Lyle's  granulated.  He  said  that  Lyie's  granulated 
su^r  was  a  special  brand  of  sugar,  and  therefore  sold  at  a"^  higher 

Ence  on  account  of  the  brand.    What  do  you  know  about  that?    Is 
lyle's  sugar  the  one  which  is  quoted  on  the  market  in  London  as 
being  the  equivalent  of  our  American  granulated  or  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  On  my  return  from  I^w  York  I  sent  a  cableffiam 
to  Czamikow,  and  that  cablegram  has  gone  in  the  record,  asking 
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several  questions  concerning  that  particular  thing,  in  view  of  what 
Mr.  Spreckels  testified  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  finally  said  it  was  three  points  dif- 
ference? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Does  the  record  show  that  the  difference  between 
that 

Mr.  Pai«mer.  Three  points. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  three  points;  3  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Malbt.  If  that  is  accepted  as  being  a  correct  statement,  that 
will  be  sufficient.  He  stated  that  the  best  market  to  compare  with 
our  own  was  that  of  Hamburg.    Is  that  your  understanding  of  it? 

Mr.  PAiiMER.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  we  would  buy  mu^  sugar 
from  Great  Britain  if  we  produced  no  sugar  at  home. 

Mr.  Maiat.  However,  the  prices  are  quoted  as  of  London,  but 
they  secure  the  actual  price  at  Hamburg? ' 

Mr.  PaTjMbr.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  have  tried  to  show,  the  quotations 
on  sugar  at  Hamburg,  on  granulated  sugar,  are  misleading  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  MAiiBY.  I  am  just  trjringto  get  at  that  very  briefly.  What  is 
the  quotation  at  Hamburg?  That  is,  what  is  Uie  character  of  the 
sugar  there  which  we  are  invited  to  make  the  comparison  of?  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  called  what? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  called  first-marks  granulated. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is  the  sample  of  sugar  that  you  have  exhibited 
to  the  committee,  which  apparently  is  not  as  white  as  our  granu- 
lated sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  you  can  see  by  that  sample. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  can  see  it  is  not,  but  I  wanted  to  have  something 
in  the  record  to  show.  Except  as  to  color,  it  is  a  coarser  sugar,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  simply  happens  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Maiat.  That  is  wnat  I  want  to  know.  Does  that  happen  to 
be  so,  or  is  it  generalljr  so  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  not  generally  so.  That  would  not  affect  the 
price  of  it 

Mr.  Mai3T.  In  addition  to  that,  the  color  to  which  you  have 
called  our  attention — ^that  is  also  made  from  the  beet? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  While  our  prices  are  the  prices  quoted  for  granu- 
lated sugar  made  from  the  cane,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  New  York  quotations  at  present  When  they 
imported  large  quantities  of  beet,  as  I  understand  it,  they  dumped 
it  into  the  same  vat  and  melted  it  up. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  am  talking  about  our  present  quotations.  I  was  in 
hopes  we  could  get  this  simplified  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  just  pardon  me  there  a  moment,  Mr. 
Malby? 

Mr.  Malbt.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  You  called  attention  just  now  to  that  difference  of 
17  points  between  beet  and  cane,  and  you  said  that  resulted  in  a  sav- 
ing of  so  much  to  the  American  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
consumer  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  a  cent  of  that  difference,  does 
he?    But  the  retailer  gets  it,  and  side  by  side  in  the  retail  storep 
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the  sugars  are  indiscriminately  sold,  first  one  and  then  another,  at 
the  same  price,  are  thev  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  the  evidence  here  shows  that  in  some  of  the 
western  markets,  I  think  San  Francisco,  the  retailer  sold  beet  under 
what  he  sold  cane ;  but  I  am  not  certain. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  true,  generally,  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  wish  you  would  find  out  if  that  is  a  fact.  I  have 
found  it  the  other  way.    They  would  put  them  side  by  side. 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  think — your  erperienee  in  ex- 
amining the  two  sugars,  and  what  you  know,  would  not  lead  you 
to  think — that  the  consumer  would  get  any  difference  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  lie  bought  in  100-pound  lot& 

The  Chairman.  He  might? 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  the  bags  are  all  branded.  He  might  force  the 
dealer  to  give  him  a  discount,  because  he  says,  "  You  are  buying 
that  sugar  cheaper  than  you  are  the  cane." 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  ordinary  day-to-day,  hand-to-hand 
consumer. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  should  not  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.    Excuse  me.  Judge  Malby. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  t]iat,  at  the  present  time,  and  for  some  consider- 
able time,  when  we  are  speaking  about  the  New  York  price,  we  under- 
stand that  to  be  the  price  of  granulated  sugar  manufactured  from 
the  cane? 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  that  price.  Judge,  is  the  price  of  their  best 
product.  W^hen  we  are  comparing  figures  here,  I  have  not  taken 
advantage  of  what  is  called  soft  granulated,  which  runs  from  20 
to  25  cents  under  t]ie  hard  granulated,  and  is  a  handsomer  sugar 
than  this  German  first-marks.  But  I  have  invariably  taken  the  best 
sugar,  because  the  bulk  of  our  sugar  is  the  best  that  is  to  be  had. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  we  have  that  pretty  fairly  understood.  Let 
me  see  if  I  understand.  Is  their  price  based  on  what  you  call  88  per 
cent  sugar?  Is  that  the  comparison  that  you  make  with  our  granu- 
lated? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir ;  that  is  the  raw  sugar.  The  comparison  that 
is  being  made  is  made  with  the  first-marks  granulated. 

Mr.  MALBY.  Exactly.  Now  I  think  I  have  it  in  my  mind.  Con*- 
siderable  has  been  said,  first  and  last,  about  how  much  cheaper  you 
would  get  sugar  if  we  purchased  it  abroad.  All  of  those  suggest 
tions,  I  take  it,  are  based  upon  what  I  regard  as  an  erroneous  as- 
sumption, or  perhaps  not  erron^eous,  becaoise  the  facts  are  knoum, 
but  a  misleading  or  an  unfair  deduction  from  known  f^^ts.  First, 
you  purchase  from  Germany  a  beet  sugav;  you  purchase  a  sugar 
which,  on  any  market  possibly  save  our  own,  would,  by  reason  of 
the  conditions  to  which  you  called  our  attention,  sell  for  less  moiiey. 
It  is  bajsed  upon  the  f lu'ther  fact  that  we  oould  at  any  time  purchase 
seven  or  eight  hundxed  thousand  tons  of  sugar  without  f^ffectans  the 
world's  market — which  I  regard  as  erroneous,  if  it  is  not  ridiculous^ 

Mr.  Palmbr.  True. 
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Mr.  IVIalby.  It  is  also  based  upon  the  further  mistake,  as  I  have 
figured  it  out,  that  the  freight  rates  do  cut  a  considerable  figure, 
according  to  the  universal  testimony  of  them  all,  of  what  sugar  sells 
for  in  certain  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  in  particular  in 
that  territory  contiguous  to  places  where  beet  su^ar  is  being  manu- 
factured. It  also  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  when  beet 
sugar  is  put  upon  the  market  together  with  the  desire,  not  the  neces- 
sity, of  disposing  of  it,  it  is  sold  for  even  a  price  under  what  it 
would  otherwise  be  sold  for  if  kept  and  supplied  throughout  the 
year. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Malby.  All  of  those  conditions,  are  they  not,  are  ignored  when 
we  are  trying  to  state  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  people  in 
abolishing  the  tariflF  and  getting  our  supply  from  abroad;  is  not 
that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Malby.  While  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  prices  are 
kej)t  where  they  are,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  fact  not  only  of  the 
tariff,  but  the  lact  that  we  are  manufacturing  a  better  sugar,  and 
which  sells  quicker  upon  the  market.  We  are  producing,  to  the 
world's  supply,  to  our  own  home  supply,  eight  or  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  a  year.  Our  factories  are  located  advantageously  through- 
out the  United  States,  so  as  to  supply  the  contiguous  territory,  and 
hence,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  many  of  our  people — at  least, 
the  consumers  of  this  country — are  getting  sugar  very  much  lower 
than  they  would  if  we  had  free  trade  and  were  able  to  buy  abroad 
sugar  less  than  the  amount  of  the  tariff  itself,  by  reason  of  the 
freight  rates,  etc.,  and.  then  not  get  as  good  a  sugar — that  is,  not  as 
salable  a  sugar,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  or  computing 
or  knowing,  so  as  to  furnish  the  committee  with  data  which  would 
be  accurate,  the  real  facts  on  the  present  prices  of  sugar  in  this 
Union  if  the  tariff  were  abolished,  and  followed  by  the  destruction 
of  the  beet  and  cane  sugar  industries  in  the  United  States?  Have 
you  made  such  a  study  as  to  be  able  to  ascertain  and  to  say  to  this 
committee  how  much  less  they  would  be  able  to  get  sugar  for  than 
they  do  now  ?     Is  there  any  means  of  ascertaining? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  presented  to  the  committee  a  table  showing 
how  much  less  sugar  could  have  been  bought  for  last  year  had  the 
duty  been  abolished,  but  that  table  does  not  take  into  consideration 
any  of  these  other  features  that  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  just  the  point  about  it  which  should  be  taken 
into  consideration*. 

Mr.  Palmer.  True. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  you  are  to  get  at  the  exact  facts. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And,  furthermore,  if  these  sugars  were  all  imported, 
there  would  have  to  be  an  allowance  of  a  profit  to  somebody  receiv- 
ing and  distributing  those  sugars  in  this  country.  When  you  pre- 
sent the  bare  figures,  you  do  not  take  that  into  consideration.  What 
that  brokerage  would  be  I  do  not  know,  but  in  the  aggregate  it  would 
be  a  considerable  sum,  and  all  of  those  things  ougnt  to  be  figured 
on  in  making  up  an  estimate. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  one  other  factor,  neither  one  of  you 
has  yet  mentioned,  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration?  You 
have  mentioned  this  in  connection  with  another  matter.  You  have 
said  that  when  we  reduced  the  Cuban  duty  20  per  cent  we  wonder- 
fully stimulated  the  production  of  Cuban  sugar.  Would  not  the 
opening  of  the  greatest  sugar  market  in  the  world  wonderfully 
stimulate  production  in  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  would  stimulate  production. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  factor  that  ought  to  be  considered, 
and  a  great  factor,  too? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh 

The  Chairman.  Answer  that;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  would  be  a  factor.  But  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this,  that  it  would  stimulate  production;  but,  until  that  production 
got  up  with  the  sugar  that  we  had  deprived  ourselves  of,  you  would 
not  get  the  full  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  very  beginning  it  might  stimulate  it  as 
much  as  we  would  lose  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  the  history  of  the  sugar  industry 
would  bear  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  vou  just  now,  in  talkinsr  about  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippmes — particularly  the  Philippines — 
to  maintain  the  very  reverse  of  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  immediately.  The  Philippines  could  not  supply 
us  with  sugar  immediately;  it  would  take  several  yeai's  for  them  to 
do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  but  there  are  other  countries  that  could 
very  rapidly.  For  instance,  you  just  said  that  Russia  increased  her 
production  a  million  tons. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Nearly  a  million  tons. 

The  Chairman.  And  Russia  is  by  no  means  the  largest  sugar- 
producing  country  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  She  is  the  second  now. 

The  Chairman.  Austria-Hungary  is  right  with  her? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Thev  are  third. 

The  Chairman.  And  Germany,  of  course,  leads  her? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  France  is  not  a  bad  fourth,  is  she? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  Norway  and  Sweden  are  not  to  be  disre- 
garded, are  they? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Norway  produces  no  sugar,  and  Sweden  exports  no 
sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  Take  Cuba;  reference  has  been  made  to  that.  I 
rather  agree  with  the  chairman  that  if  there  was  no  tariff  on  sugar 
and  Cuba  occupied  the  same  relative  position  with  our  market  that 
it  now  does,  it  would  stimulate  the  importation;  but  the  difficulty 
with  that  argument  is  that  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  could  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  Because  it  now  occupies  a  position  having  a  differen- 
tial rate  of  the  difference  between  1.34+  and  1.68+.  But  if  you 
had  free  sugar  she  would  not  have  that  differential,  but  could  beput 
squarely  uppn  the  basis  of  competition  with  other  countries.     Wnat 
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Mr.  Malby.  Every  country  of  the  earth  which  can  to-day  produce 
su^ar  within  its  own  bounds  is  producing  sugar,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  it  has  become  the  settled  policy  and  practice  of 
the  greatest  countries  of  Europe  to  stimulate  that  industry  by  a 
tariff  so  high  that  to-day  every  country  of  Europe  that  can  raises 
sugar ;  is  not  only  raising  it,  but  raising  more  than  enough  for  home 
consumption  and  some  for  export? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  the  way  in  which  this  proposition  is  regarded, 
at  least  abroad,  by  every  civilized  country  on  the  earth  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  Your  judgment  about  the  matter  was,  I  think  you 
expressed  it  to  the  chairman,  that  if  our  tariff  was  sufficiently  high — 
I  am  not  saying  how  high,  but  you  said  sufficiently,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  5  or  10  points,  but  whatever  it  may  be — ^perhaps 
a  graduated  tax  would  be  better,  so  that  our  people  would  not,  in 
tiie  meantime,  have  to  pay  too  heavy  a  price;  that  in  the  course  of 
10  years  we  could  produce  all  the  sugar  we  need  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  certainly  believe  so. 

Mr.  Malby.  That,  according  to  present  prices,  I  think  the  chair- 
man has  figured  out  to  be  about  $480,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  millionjs. 

Mr.  Malby.  $380,000,000,  all  coming  from  our  own  soil,  and  all 
paid  to  our  American  citizens  in  one  form  or  another.  Would  that 
not  be  a  sufficient  incentive,  in  your  judgment,  to  adopt  just  such  a 
policy  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  would. 

Mr.  Malby.  Would  it  not  in  the  end  result  in  a  substantial  benefit 
to  the  citizens  of  this  country,  were  they  to  adopt  just  such  a  policy, 
which  is  in  accord  with  the  policy  that  has  been  adopted  by  every 
European  country  where  sugar  can  be  raised  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  I  think  that  would  be  the  smallest  part  of  the 
benefit,  that  three  hundred  and  odd  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  another  consideration — but  this  leads  to  an 
endless  amount  of  discussion,  perhaps.  Being  a  sort  of  an  agricul- 
turalist, and  having  had  some  experience  in  iNew  York  in  trying  to 
raise  sugar  beets,  we  found  out  we  could  not  do  it  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities. The  experiment  did  show  what  I  would  call,  perhaps,  col- 
lateral benefits — that  is  not  a  very  ^ood  word,  either;  but  you  get  the 
idea,  perhaps;  that  is,  the  cultivation  of  the  beets  results  m  a  higher 
cultivation  of  the  lands.  It  also  necessitates  a  rotation  of  crops, 
going  from  one  piece  of  land  to  another,  but  always  leaving  a  piece 
of  land  which  had  been  cultivated  and  used  for  sugar  beets  in  a 
better  condition  than  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  in  a  better  condition  to  raise  subsequent  crops? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  a  different  kind? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Malby.  Benefits  of  that  kind  you  can  not  estimate  in  dollars 
and  cents;  it  does  not  enter  into  what  the  country  gets  out  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  can  estimate  it  to  this  extent 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  given  that  any  consideration,  and  if  so,  with 
what  result? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  prepared  a  table  on  it  which  has  not  been 
put  in  here.  I  took  the  German  figures,  where  they  had  taken  two 
periods  of  10  years  prior  to  beet  culture  and  10  years  after  beet  cul- 
ture, 35  farms  in  the  Province  of  Saxony,  running  from  600  to  1,500 
acres. 

The  Chairman.  What  period  of  years,  about? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  was  either  the  sixties  or  seventies. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  tremendous  agricultural  develop- 
ment, regardless  of  beets  entirely,  in  Germany  and  everywhere  else 
since  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  yes ;  but  this  was  back  there  to  show  just  what 
beets  did. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  see  by  that,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Let  him  go  on  and  tell  what  he  did  see. 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  took  these  35  farms  and  introduced  beet  cul- 
ture, after  keeping  track  of  the  entire  produce  of  the  farms  for  10 
years,  and  then  rotated  with  sugar  beets  for  10  years  and  took  the 
increase. 

The  Chairman.  Give  me  those  years  as  near  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  it  in  another  publication — that  is,  the  dates. 
I  can  give  you  the  findings. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  will  nirnish  the  dates? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  The  following  official  figures  are  of  experi- 
ments made  on  135  German  farms  of  five  hundred  to  a  thousand 
acres  each,  the  figures  being  in  pounds  of  average  crops  per  acre. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  care  for  the  figures,  and  I  will  give  you  the  per- 
centage of  the  increases  of  each  crop.  The  increase  in  wheat  was 
24  per  cent ;  the  increase  in  rye  was  was  15  per  cent ;  the  increase  in 
barley  was  25  per  cent ;  the  increase  in  oats  was  41 J  per  cent ;  the  in- 
crease in  potatoes  102  per  cent.  I  did  this,  applying  those  figures 
to  the  1907  production  of  Germany  and  the  United  States,  based  on 
American  farm  values.  I  have  no  way  of  getting  farm  values  on  the 
other  side,  but  a  bushel  of  wheat  at  the  same  price  here  and  the  same 
price  there,  and  that  difference  made  a  total  difference  in  the  acreage 
that  Germany  had  in  five  crops — ^wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  pota- 
toes— ^that  difference  made  on  her  crops  for  the  year  1907  was  $600,- 
000,000,  and  that  difference  applied  to  our  acreage  the  same  year 
ftmounted  to  $1,400,000,000. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  that  is  on  the  assumption  that  all  of  this 
land  had  been  subjected  to  beet  culture  at  some  time  or  another  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes  and  no. 

Mr.  Malby.  Which  probably  would  not  be  the  case  on  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Here  is  the  way  they  have  figured.  Not  all  of  their 
land  has  been  subjected  to  beet  culture.  There  are  vast  areas  of  land 
over  there  where  there  are  no  beets  at  all.  But  the  culture  of  beets 
has  been  such  an  object  lesson  to  them  that  where  they  do  not  have 
beets  they  put  in  crops  that  take  the  place  of  beets,  like  the  mangel- 
wurzel. 

The  Chairman.  That  gets  us  into  a  very  much  broader  field,  the 
rotation  of  crops.  I  can  give  you  years  in  the  South,  in  this  country, 
where,  without  any  beets  at  all  except  for  garden  purposes,  the  per- 
centage of  increase  is  even  greater  than  this,  and  due  to  better  farm 
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management,  better  fertilization,  and  more  intelligence  applied  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  farm. 

Mr.  Palmer.  True. 

The  Chaibman.  So  all  those  things  ought  to  be  considered  there* 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  in  the  Secretary's  report  here  he  distinctly 
tells  you  that  every  beet-sugar  factery  is  an  agricultural  experiment 
station. 

Mr.  Malbt.  There  is  another  matter  in  oonnection  with  your  state- 
ment that  is  significant,  and  that  is  that  when  ywi  compare  for  a 
period  of  years  the  annual  wheat  crop  of  our  western  prairies — ^as  I 
take  it,  as  good  land  as  there  is  in  the  world  anvwhere — ^witii  tkm 
crops  which  are  raised  in  France  or  in  Germany,  tne  crop  in  France 
and  in  Germany,  whether  it  is  wheat,  rye,  oats,  or  barley  is  sub- 
stantially double  that  average  crop  in  the  United  States  for  the  same 
cereal.    I  do  not  know  any  reason  why,  unless — — 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  wheat  does,  do  yon? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  say  so. 

The  Chaibman.  Probably  any  other  vegetable  would  have  done 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  has  proved  an  object 
lesson.  We  found  in  New  York  that  you  could  not  raise  a  beet 
unless  you  had  the  right  kind  of  soil,  and  the  right  kind  of  climate, 
and  the  right  kind  of  cultivation.  It  requires  a  higher  degree  of 
cultivation  and  of  soil  to  raise  a  beet,  and  by  reason  of  that  extra 
effort  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  it  has  taught  the  farmer  to  apply 
those  methods  to  other  grains,  and  with  ^ocd  results. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  have  that  soil  and  climate  and -cultivation  in  the 
Bone  belt  for  beets  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Malbt.  The  difficulty  about  the  beet  growing  in  New  York  we 
found  was  this — that  on  a  farm  of  100  acres  of  land  would  be  from  3 
to  5  acres  of  land  out  of  the  100  that  would  raise  splendid  beets,  just  as 
good  as  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  that  was  all.  The  next  farm 
might  not  nave  any  land  that  would  raise  a  beet.  So  that  in  order 
to  supply  a  factory  it  took  a  vast  area  of  country  to  supply  the  beets, 
and  they  were  in  such  small  quantities  that  tne  farmer  could  not 
bother  with  them,  because  it  required  a  high  degree  of  cultivation, 
and  they  did  not  want  to  bother  with  it.  So  that  one  of  our  fac- 
tories— and  I  guess  both  of  them — closed,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  for  several  years  we  gave  them  a  very  large  bounty.  That  is 
one  of  the  effects  I  wanted  to  call  attention  to.  It  is  worthy,  I  think, 
of  consideration,  although  it  may  not  be. 

The  Chaibman.  He  submitted  several  tables  on  that.' 

Mr.  Palmeb.  When  Napoleon  the  Third,  in  1853,  went  up  to  Val- 
enciennes, which  is  in  the  beet-raising  district  of  northern  France,  a 
triumphal  arch  was  erected,  over  which  they  put  "Sugar  Manu- 
facture."   On  one  side  they  had : 

Napoleon  I,  who  created  It. — ^Before  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  the 
arrondlssement  of  Valenciennes  produced  695,750  bushels  of  wheat  and  fiat- 
tened  700  oxen. 

On  the  other  side : 

Napoelon  III,  who  protected  it. — Since  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  was 
Introduced  the  arondissement  of  Valenciennes  produces  1,157,750  bushels  of 
wheat  and  fattens  11,500  oxen. 

Mr.  Maiay.  Does  that  mean  in  the  same  territory  ? 
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Mr.  PaTjMkb.  In  the  same  territory. 

The  Chairman.  During  that  period  there  were  marked  improve* 
ments  in  agriculture? 

Mr.  Palmhr.  And  the  sugar  beet,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  just  as 
thoroughly  and  definitely  the  father  of  modem  agricultural  science 
and  skill  as  any  man  is  tne  father  of  his  child. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  interesting.  You  think  that  is  what 
started  us  to  looking  into  this  intensive  farming? 

Mr.  PaTiMkb.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  time  of  Napoleon,  before  he  got  into 
his  zenith  even,  the  agricultural  condition  of  Europe  was  the  worst 
it  had  been  in  for  thousands  of  years.  They  were  only  plowing  3 
and  4  inches  deep.  They  had  to  rest  their  soils  every  lourth  vear ; 
not  only  to  rest  them,  but  to  take  out  the  weeds;  and  they  soon  found 
with  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  they  could  grow  enormous  crops, 
and  it  solved  the  problem  which  every  European  thinker  had  upper- 
most in  his  mind  at  that  time,  how  they  were  going  to  feed  their 
ever  increasing  population.  And  it  was,  as  I  thiuK  I  alluded  to 
the  other  day,  when  that  point  got  into  Napoleon's  head — and  I  did 
not  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  matter  of  the  colonial  sys- 
tem that  advanced  Great  Britain  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  not  at 
all,  those  two  things  went  hand  in  hand — ^when  he  saw  that  by  culti- 
vating sugar  beets 

The  Chairman.  He  would  be  independent  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  colonies  in  the  matter  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  would  not  only  be  independent  of  her,  but  would 
double  the  productivity  of  the  soil ;  then  is  when  he  issued  the  famous 
edict  and  ordered  the  farmers  to  raise  beets. 

The  Chapman.  The  necessity  of  getting  his  supplies  independent 
of  over-seas  territory  was  the  thing  that  directed  nis  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  beets  for  the  manufacture  of  su^r,  and  then  these 
other  things,  while  they  were  investigating,  probably  developed. 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  did  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  indigo. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  he  succeeded  as  well  in  that.  But  his 
idea  was  to  make  France  independent  of  the  world,  and  I  have  two 
or  three  illustrations  I  made  a  memorandum  of.  For  instance,  France 
has  the  same  area  as  have  our  three  greatest  wheat-producing  States, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota.  France  haa  16,000,(X)0  acres 
of  wheat  and  those  three  States  also  had  16,000,000  acres ;  this  is  1907 
I  am  speaking  of.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  In  wheat? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  wheat.  So  France  was  as  much  of  a  waving  wheat 
field  as  were  our  greatest  wheat  States.  From  our  16,000,000  acres 
of  wheat  we  harvested  180,000,000  bushels ;  from  her  16,000,000  acres 
of  wheat  France  harvested  325,000,000  bushels. 

The  Chairman.  Nearly  double? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  have  been  farmed  for  centuries,  besides. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  French  people  and  the  neglect  of  the 
French  soil  that  was  consequent  upon  the  continuous  Napoleonic 
wars,  and  even  those  immediately  preceding,  made  it  necessary  for 
those  people  to  make  a  research  into  scientific  agriculture  and  to 
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use  better  methods,  generally,  in  the  cultivation  of  beets,  and  in 
everything,  in  order  to  make  their  country  agriculturally  capable  of 
suDDorting  those  armies  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  not  only  true  as  to  Frjince,  but  practically  of 
all  Europe ;  they  were  all  in  the  dumps. 

The  Chairman.  War  had  exhausted  the  countries  and  devastated 
their  soils  and  depopulated  their  people,  and  agriculture  and  every- 
thing else  except  war  had  gotten  to  a  pretty  low  ebbf 

Mr.  Palmer.  True. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  had  to  put  chemists  and  every  one  else 
to  work  to  bring  it  out. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  was  the  Grermans  that  discovered  the  sugar  in  the 
beet  and  the  process  of  getting  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  But  Napoleon  who  applied  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Was  this  16,000,000  acres  of  land  put  in  wheat — ^beet 
land? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  beet  lands  are  almost  invariably  followed  by 
wheat 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  there  any  statistics  showing  whether  those  were 
beet  lands,  according  to  the  reports  we  have  here? 

Mr.  Pal3ier.  There  are  no  statistics  that  I  have  showing  as  to 
whether  the  wheat  was  restricted  to  beet  land  or  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  might  have  been  bv  virtue  of  their  improving  the 
method  of  plowing  and  cultivating  the  wheat. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Undoubtedly  it  was  not  all  because  beets  had  been 
planted  on  that  particular  soil. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  undoubtedly,  in  the  nature  of  things,  beets  had 
been  tried  out  on  a  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Compare  the  wheat  of  Kansas  with  the  wheat  of 
Germany.  Of  course,  Germany  is  not  a  large  wheat-producing 
country.  They  produce  very  much  more  rye.  It  is  a  fact,  by  the 
way,  that  of  the  five  crops — wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  potatoes — 
Europe,  outside  of  Russia — and  I  deliberately  exclude  Russia,  be- 
cause Russia  is  known  as  the  granary  of  Europe — Europe,  outside  of 
Russia,  raises  more  bushels  per  capita  than  the  United  States  of 
those  five  crops.    That  was  astounding  to  me. 

Mr.  Malby.  Per  capita? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Per  acre,  very  much  more? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Very  much  more.  Germany  and  Kansas,  in  1907, 
each  had  five  million  two  hundred  and  some  thousand  acres  of  wheat, 
just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Germany  and  Kansas? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  Our  Kansas  farmers  harvested  68,000,000 
bushels  from  their  5,200,000  acres;  the  German  farmers  harvested 
145,000,000  bushels  from  their  5.200,000  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Which  shows  their  methods  of  agriculture  are 
very  much  better  than  ours?  * 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  generally  conceded,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Of  course,  as  the  density  of  the  population  increases, 
the  intensity  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  must  increase. 
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I  was  Teiy  much  interested  not  Teiy  long  ago,  in  reading  a  histoiy 
of  Viiginia^  to  read  where  a  statute  was  passed  making  it  mandatory 
on  the  planters  to  grow  a  certain  amount  of  com.  put  in  a  certain 
acreage  of  com;  that  was  in  Virginia,  in  the  colonial  days. 

The  Chaismax.  You  know  that  was  done  through  the  South  dur- 
ing the  war  time. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  was  getting  to  that;  that  has  been  followed  in 
various  places.  It  did  not  become  a  permanent  thing  in  Virginia,  be- 
cause there  was  too  much  virgin  land. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  think  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  that 
fidlure  to  raise  approximatdy  as  much  as  they  do  in  European 
countries,  of  the  cereals^  is  owing  to  a  lack  of  proper  cultivation.  I 
never  have  heard  anyone  say  that  our  natural  advantages  of  climate 
or  of  soil  are  inferior  to  those  of  southern  Europe. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Correct. 

Mr.  !Malbt.  But  there  is  a  woeful  lack  of  the  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  CHATRMAy.  Scientific  cultivation. 

Mr.  Palmer.  This  man  George  Martineau,  that  British  thinker 
and  sugar  man,  in  his  book,  aner  reviewing  the  beet  industry  in 
Europe,  says  this: 

The  reader  may  wonder  why  the  ITnited  Kingdom,  by  far  the  largest  sogar 
consumer  in  Europe,  is  the  only  European  country  which  produces  no  sugar 
even  for  its  own  vast  ccmsumption.  The  story  which  has  just  been  told  of  the 
European  sugar  industry  is  a  sufficient  answer.  As  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  told  us 
years  ago,  ours  is  not  a  paternal  Govemmoit.  With  a  market  for  1.60O.0OO 
tons  of  sugar  at  our  doors,  and  a  good  soU  and  climate,  we  import  it  all  and 
read  the  sugar  market  report  by  day  under  the  cheerful  heading  of  **  Foreign 
produce.**  Germany,  in  the  meantime,  with  a  home  demand  not  much  more 
than  lialf  of  ours,  not  only  supplies  all  her  own  sugar,  but  has,  eveix  year, 
more  than  a  million  tons  for  exportation,  half  of  wliich  is  refined  sugar.  These 
are  curious  facts,  of  which  the  general  public,  and  eyea  our  rulers,  know  little 
and  care  less. 

Mr.  Kaker.  It  seems  funny  to  me  that  a  great  many  of  the  people 
who  come  here  to  America  do  not  go  to  those  countries  that  have  the 
best  of  America,  and  live  there  and  stay  there.  They  seem  to  have 
the  advantage  of  America  on  every  question;  are  so  superior,  that 
I  do  not  see  why  they  do  not  go  there  and  do  business.  It  seems 
that  everything  that  comes  up  I  have  heard  of  lately  we  do  not  Imow 
how  to  do  it,  we  do  not  do  it  right,  we  have  to  go  to  those  other  people 
and  get  them  to  tell  us  how  to  do  it. 

(Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  Fri- 
day, Ai^ust  4, 1911,  at  10  o  clock  a.  m.) 


Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
OF  the  American  Sugab  Refining  Co.  and  Others, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Friday f  August  4/1911, 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Palmer 
will  you  please  take  the  stand. 

TBSTIMOHT  OF  XB.  TBUMAH  O.  PALXEB— Gontinned. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  before  proceeding  with  this  witness  I 
will  put  in  the  record  a  letter  and  a  table  on  the  world's  production 
of  sugar.  This  is  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Thomas  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest made  of  him  while  he  was  on  the  stand.  I  think  we  have  it  from 
another  witness,  but  I  think  we  had  better  put  it  in  the  record  in 
order  to  see  how  it  compares. 

(Said  letter  and  table  are  as  follows:) 

Thb  Ambbican  Sugar  Rbfinino  Co., 

New  York,  August  g,  1911. 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick, 

Chairman  Sriaar  Investigating  Committeej 

Mouse  Committee  Building,  Washington^  2).  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Hardwick:  When  upon  the  stand  Mr.  Thomas,  among  other  thmgs^ 
was  asked  hy  Congressman  Sulzer  to  furnish  fi^[ure8  of  the  production  of  beet  and 
cane  sugar  for  the  world  for  10  years  past.  I  notice  by  the  mmutes  that  Mr.  Truman 
G.  Palmer  has  been  furnishing  figures  along  this  line  and  apparently  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  Mr.  Thomas  was  asked  to  cover.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  seem  not 
worth  while  for  Mr.  Thomas  to  duplicate,  and  unless  you  write  me  that  the  committee 
still  wishes  a  separate  table  from  Mr.  Thomas  he  will  not  undertake  to  furnish  this 
particular  scrap  of  information. 

Very  truly,  yours,  F.  L.  Crawford, 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  foreeoing,  the  inclosed  table  has  been  handed  to  me,  and  I 
send  it  to  you  on  Mr.  Thomas's  behalf  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  If  vou  desire  to  print 
it,  you  are  welcome  to  do  so.  My  impression  is  that  Mr.  Palmer's  figures  have  super- 
seded the  necessity  for  it. 

World's  produjciion  of  sugar  fromWilleit  &  Gray's  annual  estimates. 


Dates. 


1900-1901 
1901-2... 
1902-3... 
190^-4... 
190i-6... 
190&-e... 
1906-7... 
1907-8... 
190»-9... 
1909-10.. 
1910-11. . 


Total  cane- 
sugar  crops 


Europe 
beet-migar 


(^  *  oT  «Ti?;«- 


3,fi02,390 
3,850,000 
3,866,312 
4,423,800 
4,630,000 
4,943,000 
4,880,500 
7,233,500 
7,634,125 
8,291,587 
8,522,000 


6,068,994 
6,710,000 
5,620,000 
5,900,000 
4,685,000 
6,875,000 
6,670,000 
6,575,000 
6,543,865 
6,138,000 
8,067,000 


United 
States 

beet-sugar 
crops 

(W.  &  G.). 


76,859 
150,000 
195,800 
210,000 
209.000 
285,000 
395,000 
410,000 
384.010 
450,595 
445,000 


Grand 

total  cane 

and  beet 

sugar. 


9,648,24a 
10,710,000 

9,672,112 
10,533,800 

9,624,000 
12,103,000 
11,945,600 
14,218,600 
14,562,000 
14,880,182 
17,024,000 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  costs  to  produce  beet  sugar 
in  Europe,  by  countries  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  sratherod  some  figures  on  that. 

Ihe  Chairman.  Have  you  these  figures  at  hand  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  I  have  not.  If  I  had  the  book  that  I  loaned  to 
the  stenographer  I  cculd  give  ycu  a  type  of  factory,  as  shown  by  Mr. 
George  Martmeau.  I  can  tell  you  what  it  was.  It  was  9  shilling,  6 
pence  per  hundredweight. 

The  Chairman.  Ihat  woidd  be  about  $1.80.  something  like  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  about  $1.90. 

1  he  Chairman.  Well,  if  a  shilling  were  25  cents  it  would  not  be  but 
$1.87^.  Nine  shillings  would  be  $1.75  and  a  half  of  a  shilling  would 
be  12i  more,  which  would  be  $1.87^. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  are  wrong/ Mr.  Chairman.    Nine  sliilliiv-s 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Would  be  $1.75? 

Mr.  Palmer.  W(uld  be  $2.16. 

1  he  Chairman.  AVhat  is  a  sliilling  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  24  cents. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  bo  less  than  $l.S7i;  it  would  be  some- 
thing between  81.80  and  $1.85.     Figure  it  out  exactly,  please. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  would  be  $2.28  in  our  money  for  a  hundredweight 

The  Chairman.  It  would  ?    How  do  you  figure  that?    Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Nine  timei)  24 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  was  fi^^uring  all  the  time  by  7.  Do 
you  know  when  that  figure  was  given,  for  what  year  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  it  is  the  campaign  of  1908  and  1909. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  me  cost  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No ;  I  should 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  How  can  they  sell  raws  for  $1.88 
since  the  Brussels  convention,  if  that  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  are  not  selling  raws  at  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  doing  it  since  the  Brussels  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  true.  I  gave  the  average  price  for  1906  and 
1907  by  100  pounds,  raw  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  1908  and  1909? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  give  it  for  1908  and  1909  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  not  carried  the  figures  down  for  that.  These 
are  Licht  figures,  $1.97. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  There  is 
already  some  evidence  from  a  number  of  economists  who  give  figures 
that  are  considerably  under  your  figures.  Can  you  supply  the 
committee  with  that  information,  by  countries  in  Europe,  so  far  as 
you  can  get  it  and  giving,  in  each  mstance,  your  authority  for  the 
statement? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  I  c^n.    That  is  one  thing  that 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  have  never  looked  into. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  looked  into  it,  but  not  with  the  thoroughness 
that  I  should. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  looking  at  this  question  that  we  are  investi- 
gating, or  one  phase  of  it,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  a  protectionist, 
it  is  absolutely  vital  to  know  what  it  should  cost  to  produce  the  raws. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  and  I  was  going  to  say  that  as  soon  as  Congress 
adjourns 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  can  not  supply  it  right  away, 
but  can  later  on  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  was  going  to  say  that  as  soon  as  Congress  rtdjoums 
I  am  going  to  Europe,  and  that  is  one  of  the  tilings  I  am  going  aft^r. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  think  you  could  supply  the  committee  with 
that  information  by  the  time  we  meet  in  the  lall  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please  make  a  memorandum  about  it.  We  have 
some  figures  on  the  matter,  but  1  do  not  know  how  reliable  thev  are, 
and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  in  the  way  of  a  table,  which  you 
understand,  of  course,  is  under  the  sanctity  of  this  oath,  as  to  the  cost 
of  beet  sugar  in  Europe  by  countries,  taking,  of  course,  only  the 
principal  countries. 

Mr.  Malby.  May  I  add  that  in  giving  us  the  aggregate  cost  he  give 
the  details  which  enter  into  the  final  results  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  presume  that  is  the  way  he  will  do  it.  In 
other  words,  show  us  how  you  arrive  at  the  figures. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.     I  want  to  say  this 

Mr.  Malby  (interposing).  By  that  I  mean  the  cost  or  value  of  the 
lands  and  the  cost  of  cultivation,  and  so  forth — everything,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  to  have  lum  give  the  price  of  lands 
in  the  table  I  have  asked  for.  You  know  what  I  want  in  my  table. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Malby  can  ask  for  any  other  information  that  ho 
desires,  but  in  the  table  T  asked  for  please  do  not  put  that  in.  1  wish 
you  to  take  the  cost  of  raw  beets  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing, 
ready  for  deUvery. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  Germany  a  beet-sugar  factory 
is  often  managed  through  an  estate,  and  that  a  chemical  laboratory 
on  German  soils  is  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  estate  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  You  have  three  general  classes,  vou  might 
say,  of  factories  over  there.  You  have  a  large  estate  wliich  has  a 
beet-sugar  factory  as  an  annex  and  then  you  have  the  cooperative 
factories,  and  then  you  have  the  factories  which  are  largely  like  our 
factories,  where  they  buy  all  their  beets. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  remember  a  consular  report  from  Magdeburg,  I  think, 
within  the  last  three  months,  which  describes  one  of  these  factories 
on  an  estate,  and  they  describe  the  factory,  I  think,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  as  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  estate  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  are  both  classes  of  factories,  those 
that  raise  their  own  beets  and  those  that  buy,  and  you  might  give 
these  figures  on  both. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  the  cooperative  factories. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  that  work  with  the  factories;  giving  the 

fercentage  of  their  profits,  as  it  were.  The  reason  I  want  the  table 
asked  for  is  that  I  want  to  see  if  I  am  right,  because  you  represent 
the  beet  people,  and  you  know,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  American 
figures  are  based  on  the  market  prices  that  they  pay  for  the  sugar 
beets? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  cost  of  manufacturing  added.  Therefore 
I  want  the  European  table  made  in  exactly  the  same  way  for  tlie  pur- 
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Eose  of  accurate  comparison;  and  that  is  the  only  way  I  think  it  will 
e  accurate. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  want  to  say  this:  I  hope  when  I  get  the  figures, 
except  in  cases  where  the  figures  are  printed  or  where  I  have  permis- 
sion to  use  them  publicly,  tnat  you  will  not  ask  me  for  names. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  this  to  you:  Of  course  we  will  not  ask 
any  gentleman  to  violate  any  personal  obligation  he  had  to  incur  in 

Setting  the  information.  If  you  jun  on  a  man  who  prefers  that  you 
o  not  use  his  name,  then  vou  can  just  simply  give  us  the  facts  m  a 
private  letter  that  will  not  be  made  known  or  puolished  in  the  record. 
That  will  be  the  fairest  way.  You  can  write  us,  for  instance,  as  to 
any  information  that  you  do  not  want  made  public. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Because  I  have  taken  good  care  not  to  close  the  doors 
to  me  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  committee  will  protect  you  in  that 
attitude,  but  in  justice  to  yourself  I  think  you  ought  to  give  the  com- 
mittee the  sources  of  your  information^  even  if  they  are  not  made 
pubUc.     Do  you  know  what  it  coats  to  produce  cane  sugar  in  Java  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir.  I  quoted  Prinsen-Geerligs  in  1908,  and  after 
I  quoted  from  my  notes  on  the  intei-view  with  him,  and  after  the  testi- 
mony appeared,  1  sent  the  testimony,  not  only  to  Mr.  Geerligs,  but  to 
every  person  that  I  had  quoted,  aksing  them  to  correct  any  errors  I 
might  nave  fallen  into,  and  I  have  a  letter  from  ilr.  Geerlings  in  which 
he  says  that  I  quoted  him  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  that  in  with  your  testimony  if  you 
want,  but  the  statement  you  have  made  I  think  N^ill  answer  the  same 
service. 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  says  on  that  point,  '^At  one  and  one-half  cent« 
per  pound  Java  can  make  40  per  cent  profit,  and  the  Philippines  can 
do  much  l)cttcr  \\ith  modern  methods.^' 

The  Chairman.  You  a^ree  to  that,  then;  you  think  that  is  right  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  he  is  the  best  authority  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  see  whether  you  thought  that 
was  good  authority. 

Mr.  Palmer.  1  think  that  is  good  authority.  But  I  want  to  inter- 
view Mr.  Geerliojs  again  for  this  reason:  lie  has  since  put  out  another 
statement  or  estimate  which  calls  for  a  higher  cost  of  production. 

1  he  Chairman.  One  dollar  and  sixtv  sometliing,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  remember.  1  want  to  ask  Mr.  Geerligs  con- 
cerning those  figure.^. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  already  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  put  that  in  right  there,  what  he  says  about 
the  Philippines  and  Java. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  read  that  just  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  put  that  in? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  It  was  that  "at  IJ  cents  per  pound  Java  can 
make  40  per  cent  profit,  and  the  Philippines  can  do  much  better  with 
modern  methods. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  cost  of  producing  sugar 
in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  tried  to  get  that  out  of  these  Louisiana  gen- 
tlemen^ but  they  did  not  seem  to  know  and  could  not  tell  us. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  The  cost  varies  greatly  in  Cuba.  They  have  some 
enormous  mills  which  are  said  to  oe  producing  sugar  at  a  cost  as  low 
as  a  cent  and  a  quarter,  and  I  have  neard  it  stated  even  less. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  any  rough  estimate  ? 
,  Mr.  Palmer.  A  cent  and  a  half  is  my  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  is  a  cent  and  a  half  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  For  the  average,  taking  all  mills. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  you  give  the  aggregate  cost  of  production  in  Java  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  quoted  from  \mat  Mr.  Prinsen-Geerlings  told  me 
in  1908. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  in  order  to  have  it  of  any  value  to  the  com- 
mittee we  should  know  something  of  the  conditions  and  of  the  cost 
of  labor  there.  My  information  is  that  the  Java  laborer  in  the  sugar 
fields  is  in  a  semislavery  condition,  and  if  that  information  is  cor- 
rect the  committee  should  know  it. 

Mr.  Palmkr.  It  is  impressed  labor,  and  I  will  read  you  what  he 
told  me. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  vou  give  the  cost  anywhere  except  in  Java  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  you  have  just  asked  me 

Mr.  Malby  (interposing).  I  know.  Explain  the  labor  conditions 
in  Java  as  far  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  Are  you  quoting  from  the  same  authority  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Exactly.  I  am  quoting  from  the  notes  which  I  made 
after  my  interview  and  which  notes  have  been  passed  upon  by  Mr. 
Geerlings  as  being  correct.     He  said: 

They  (the  177  Javan  BUgar  planters,  whose  estates  last  year  produced  1,210,197 
tons  of  sugar)  are  all  independent  financiallv,  but  are  all  members  of  the  Sugar  Planters' 
Association  and  work  together.  Practically  all  of  them  live  in  Holland.  They  have 
all  made  money,  but  the  people  of  the  islands  are  just  as  poor  as  ever — 30,000,000 
natives,  60,000  Hollanders  and  half-castes.  Thirty  thousand  Dutch  and  native 
eoldiers  in  all  the  Dutch  possessions.  Wa^e  rate:  Men,  Gd.;  women,  2Jd.;  boys,  2d. 
per  day.  Women  and  boys  do  only  light  work.  Abundance  of  people.  When 
planters  want  laborers  they  send  criers  through  the  towns  and  get  all  they  want.  Pay 
off  every  few  days,  and  natives  spend  their  money  quickly.  The  country  was  occu- 
pied 1,200  years  ago,  but  was  given  up  later  on.  Ruins  of  most  beautiful  palaces  are 
still  there,  but  the  natives  deteriorated  as  soon  as  left  to  themselves.  Every  inch  of 
^und  now  cultivated.  One  who  had  not  been  there  in  10  years  would  not  recognize 
It.  Far  more  generally  cultivated  than  Holland  and  Belgium,  yet  believes  that  if 
left  to  themselves  for  10  years  only  rusty  railroad  tracks  and  ruins  would  indicate  that 
civilization  had  ever  been  there.  The  FiUpinos  are  practically  the  same  race  of 
people.  Holland  can  not  colonize  Java;  can  merely  hold  it.  The  soil  is  very  poor; 
lar  inferior  to  that  of  the  Philippines^  which  is  exceedingly  rich.  Largely  by  fertiliza- 
tion have  doubled  the  Bugax  crop  without  greatly  increasing  the  acreage.  Use  much 
ammonia  and  oil  cake.  Without  any  tariff  favors  Philippines  can  compete  with  the 
world  in  sugar  production.  In  no  event  will  the  building  up  of  the  sugar  industry 
benefit  the  people  of  the  Philippines.  The  money  will  all  go  to  absentee  people  of 
wealth.  Java  enjoys  no  tariff  concessions  and  asks  foi  none.  She  has  driven  European 
sugar  out  of  China,  largely  out  of  India,  and  partly  out  of  Persia.  At  14  cents  per 
pound  Java  can  make  40  per  cent  profit,  and  the  Philippines  can  4o  much  oetter  with 
modem  methods.  Fears  l^jrge  production  in  Formosa.  Java  has  good  climate  for 
sugar — always  warm,  but  soil  is  very  poor.  Parties  wanted  him  to  go  into  a  sugar 
enterprise  in  Porto  Rico,  but  he  declined,  for  reason  that  we  had  not  settied  Philippine 
matters,  and  that  if  we  encouraged  Philippines  they  would  eventually  ruin  Porto 
Rican  sugar  industry,  as  well  as  Home  beet  and  cane  and  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Now,  that.is  interesting  as  bearing  upon  the  cost  of 

{)roduction,  but  have  you  anything  mere  or  elsewhere  relative  to 
abor  conditions  in  the  PhiUppines?    He  incidental! v  remarks  that 
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labor  conditions  in  the  Philippines  are  as  advantageous  as  thej  are 
in  Java,  but  does  he  elaborate  on  it  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  Or  have  you  any  personal  or  general  information  in 
relation  to  the  labor  conditions  in  the  sugar  fields  of  the  Philippines  t 

Mr.  PalbiCER.  I  have  recently  reviewed  a  book  published  by  the 
Philippine  Government,  a  copy  prepared  by  a  sugar  expert  named 
Walker,  whom  the  Philippine  Government  sent  down  to  the  island 
of  Negros,  with  a  portable  laboratory,  to  stay  on  the  island  all  through 
a  sugar  campaign,  and  ascertain  what  the  cost  of  production  was.  I 
am  sorry  I  can  not  put  my  hands  on  it,  but  I  can  tell  you  in  a  general 
way.     . 

Mr.  Malbt.  Well,  proceed  so  far  as  you  can,  with  the  information 
which  you  recall. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Walker  gave  the  average  cost  of  labor  on  the 
sugar  estates  on  the  island  of  Negros  at  12)  cents  per  day  in  cash 
and  7i  cents  per  day  in  provender,  in  food. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  got  then,  19  cents? 

Mr.  Palmer.  2t)  cents. 

Mr.  Malby.  12)  and?? 

Mr.  Palmer.  ♦12)  and  7);  20  cents  per  day.  Analyzing  his  figures, 
the  cost  of  sugar  in  the  sack  at  the  mill  is  55)  cents  per  100  pounds, 
but  that  does  not  include  depreciation,  nor  does  it  include,  as  he 
states  later,  advances  to  workmen  who  run  away  before  their  ad- 
vances are  paid  up  and  various  items  of  that  kind,  the  transportation 
or  cost  to  Iloilo,  which  brings  the  sugar  out  at  Iloilo  at  a  cost  of  75 
cents  per  100  pounds,  without,  as  I  say,  these  general 

Mr.  Malby  (interposing).  Is  that  a  place  of  export  or  the  railway 
connection  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Iloilo  is  a  place  of  export.  They  have  to  send  their 
sugar  by  bull  carts  to  the  coast  and  then  on  these  little  lorchas,  as 
they  call  them,  sailing  vessels,  which  take  them  around  to  Iloilo,  which 
is  on  another  island. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  sugar  that  is  manufactured  from  cane  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  the  island  to  which  you  refer  is  one  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  is  it  the  one  most  thought  to  be  best  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  cane? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  the  island  on  which  cane  is  most  extensively 
raised,  but  experts  believe  that  other  islands  are  equally  as  advan- 
tageous as  Negros. 

Mr.  Malby.  Does  that  price  take  in  the  interest  on  the  lands 
themselves  or  is  it 

Mr.  Palmer  (interposing).  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Or  is  there  any  allowance  for  depreciation  of  the 

Plantation  or  of  the  manufacturing  plant  or  for  repairs,  or  is  it  the 
are  cost  of  labor  to  produce  a  100  pounds  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  the  bare  cost  of  labor  and  supplies. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  **' supplies"  are  represented  by  the  7)  cents, 
are  they,  or  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''supplies"  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  mean  their  firewood,  I  mean  their  bags,  I  mean 
their  lime,  I  mean  their  oil;  everything  that  goes  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar. 
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Mr.  SuLZER.  In  that  connection,  just  an  inquiry.  Is  this  20  cents 
in  American  money  or  Filipino  money? 

Mr.  Palmer.  American  money.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that 
the  Filipinos  can  get  out  whole  to-day,  with  their  present  methods, 
at  55^  cents  for  their  sugar  at  the  mill,  because,  as  I  say,  it  includes 
no  depreciation,  it  includes  no  repairs,  but,  of  course,  the  repairs  are 
slight. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  it  does  not  include  any  interest  on  their  manu- 
facturing establishments  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Their  machinery  costs  substantially  what  it  would  in 
Grermany,  I  take  it,  and  not  so  much  as  it  would  in  the  United  States  ? 
Well,  I  do  not  mean  Germany,  because  they  do  not  raise  cane  there, 
but  I  will  sav  Cuba.  In  other  words,  where  do  they  buy  their 
machinery  ?     That  is  what  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  nearly  all  of  their  machinery  is  made  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  average  cost— as  stated  by  Americans  who  have  been 
through  the  industry  there — of  a  sugar  null  is  about  $1,500;  thejrhave 
some  that  cost  more,  but  on  the  whole  island  of  Negros  there  is  not 
a  weighing  scale;  there  is  not  a  polariscope;  there  has  been  no 
scientific  work  done  there  whatever;  they  plow  very  shallow;  they 
do  not  cut  to  exceed  a  quarter  to  a  half  a  crop  of  cane;  where  they 
have  gone  in  with  Buffalo  pit  steam  plows  they  have  gotten  a  lar^e 
yield  of  cane  after  plowing  the  ground  several  times  with  their 
Chinese  plows  and  failing  to  get  a  crop  at  all;  and  the  average  loss, 
as  stated  by  Walker,  in  the  extraction  of  the  juice  from  that  small 
yield  is  over  40  per  cent;  they  get  out  but  60  per  cent  of  the  sugar 
that  is  in  the  cane,  and  they  average  to  lose  from  15  per  cent  to  25 
per  cent  of  that  sugar  in  the  boiling — ^boiling  it  down  and  caramel- 
ms:  it. 

^Mr.  Malby.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  how  it  is  possible  then  to 
raise  or  produce  100  pounds  of  sugar  at  a  cost  of  55  cents,  or  pretty 
nearly  a  naif  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  the  low  wage  rate,  and  of  course  that  is  a  low 
grade  of  sugar,  too. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Tell  us  about  the  grade  of  sugar.    What  grade  is  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  about  84  degrees. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  see  that  ttie  cost,  as  you  give  it,  and  confining 
it  as  you  have  to  the  mere  act  of  production,  is  going  to  be  of  very 
much*  value  to  the  committee  unless  we  know  the  value  of  the  lands, 
the  deterioration  of  the  machinery,  and  whatever  other  expenses  nat- 
urally and  ordinarily  enter  into  their  cost  price  of  production,  because 
if  you  leave  out  so  many  things  there  is  not  much  left  as  to  accuracy, 
except  what  it  costs  them  to  produce  100  pounds  of  sugar  on  the  plan- 
tation. However,  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  they  pay  and  how 
they  cultivate  their  soil  and  the  fact  that  they  have  a  cneap  contriv- 
ance of  some  sort,  of  the  value  of  $1,500,  to  produce  sugar.  We  have 
been  led  to  believe,  from  the  testimony  of  our  friends  from  Louisiana, 
that  to  build  a  cane  mill  it  would  cost  from  $350,000  to  $500,000. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  quite  true;  but  they  do  not  have  any  such 
mills. 

Mr.  Malby.  To  know  how  the  Filipino  gets  it  for  $1,500  would  be 
interesting  to  the  committee  if  not  instructive. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  Judge,  that  is  a  little  bit  of  a  two  or  three  roller 
mill,  upright  rollers,  oftentimes  run  by  bull  power,  sometimes  by  water, 
and  sometimes  by  steam.  If  it  is  run  by  oull  power,  there  is  a  sweep 
going  around  ana  a  little  Filipino  feeds  the  cane,  one  stick  at  a  time, 
and  if  he  puts  in  two  sticks,  it  will  stop  the  bull.  It  is  the  most  pnmi^ 
tive  thing  in  the  world.  Of  course,  you  know  that  a  modem  mill  is 
going  into  the  Philippines  on  the  Island  of  Mindoro? 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  I  have  heard  that  there  was  some  such  thing  in 
contemplation.    Is  that  where  they  have  the  friar  lands? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Who  are  putting  that  mill  in? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Horace  Havemeyer,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Welch,  and 
Mr.  Senff. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Of  the  Sugar  Trust  1  That  is,  Mr.  Senff  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Senff  was  formerly  the  vice  president  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
H.  O.  Havemeyer.    They  have  no  connection,  as  I  understand  it, , 
with  the  Sugar  Kefining  Co.  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  information  in  relation 
to  the  labor  conditions  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  had  sometime  ago;  I  have  not  prepared  anything 
for  this  committee. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fourth 
report  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  of  Hawaii,  1910,  made  pursuant 
to  "An  act  to  provide  a  government  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii," 
approved  April  30,  1900.  This  is  an  official  governmental  report, 
which  reads  as  follows,  page  99  thereof: 

Meantime  a  bona  fide  e£Fort  is  being  made  by  the  Territorial  government,  backed 
by  tlie  large  employing  interests,  to  settle  a  larger  proportion  of  Gaucassian  workers 
{Old  settlers  in  Hawaii.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  lai^^  induBtrv  upon  the  mainland  has 
in  the  jpast  been  willing  to  disregard  the  econonuc  demand  for  cheap  labor,  in  com- 
sideration  of  what  are  at  least  partly  civic  motives  in  securiae  more  costly  labor,  to 
the  same  extent  as  have  the  Hawaiian  planters.  They  are  willtng  without  reserve  to 
employ  all  the  Gaucassian  workers  the  government  can  bring  to  the  islaiids,  at  a  wage 
one-thuxl  laiger  than  they  pay  for  nearly  as  efficient  labor  brought  from  Asia. 

Little  jprogresB  has  been  xnade  in  settling  American  farmets  in  Hawaii.  Recent 
changes  in  ue  land  laws  may  remedy  this  to  some  extent.  The  Tenritory  baa  now 
under  consideration  a  public-marketing  department  to  handle  produce  and  promote 
tearkets  for  small  farmers. 

Does  this  statement  accord  with  such  information  as  you  have  on 
this  subject  ? 

Mr.  pAUfEB.  Yes,  sir,  in  a  way.  I  have  been  opposed  to  allowing 
planters  to  brin^  in  labor  contrary  to  our  labor  laws  and  produce 
suffar  in  Hawaii  m  competition  with  sugar  in  this  country. 

Mr.  ^Malby.  WeUy  at  that  point,  is  it  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
Hawaiian  government  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  take  it  so,  for  the  season  that  several  years  ago 
ihey  tried  to  get  through  a  special  act  of  our  Coi^ees.  The  bul 
was  introducea  by  Mr.  Hayes,  of  CalifoiiiiA,  and  they  now  have 
another  bill  pending.  I  know  of  no  xeason  why  ihey  ahould  require 
those  bills  unless  the  labor  laws  extended  around  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Mr.  BaL^u  says  that  the  Territorial  government  of 
Hawaii  have  the  right  to  appropriate  moneys  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing to  the  islands  white  or  Uaucasian  labor,  but  that  thelaw  now  pro- 
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vides  that  the  planter  is  not  privileged  to  contribute  to  that  fund;  so 
that  whatever  efforts  are  being  made  are  necessarily  confined  to  the 

government  itself,  and  that  that  is  substantially  our  own  immigration 
vw,  and  further,  that  the  immigration  laws  of  Hawaii  are  exactly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  United  States.  Do  you  understand  it  in 
that  way  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  understand  it  in  that  wa^,  except  in  so  far  as  a 

Seneral  understanding  was  had  between  this  Government  and  the 
apanese  Government  under  which  Japan  agreed  not  to  issue  pass- 
ports to  Japanese  labor  to  cosae  to  <^ntinental  United  States,  but 
that  did  not  include  Hawaii;  that  they  could  send  as  many  as  they 
Uked  to  Hawaii.  I  know  that  exception  was  made  in  the  under- 
f.tandin^  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  what  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  in  par- 
ticular, in  reference  to  that  statement,  is  that  there  is  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  of  Hawaii  a  bona  fide  effort  being  made  to  secure 
Caucasian  labor,  and  that  the  planters  themselves  are  willing,  as  the 
report  says,  to  grant  a  wage  increase  of  one-third  for  such  l%boT, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  derive  per  man  verv  little  more 
labor  than  from  the  present  class  of  laborers.  That  is  the  substance 
of  that  statement. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  but 

Mr.  Malbt  (interposing).  Now,  do  you  understand  thatio  be  the 
fact,  because  that  would  seeeoi  to  indicate,  if  true,  a  bona  fide  effort<m 
their  part  to  secure  other  labor  than  Japanese  labor  or  Asiatic  iabor. 

Mr.  Palm£R.  But  the  State  of  Louisiana,  a  few  years  ago,  at- 
tempted to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  do  you  understand— so  that  we  may  complete 
this  record — that  tiiey  are  doing  that  thin^  in  Hawaii?  Aj»  they 
making  those  efforts  to  secure  Caucasian  labor  and 'is  that  your 
informsMtion  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  understand  that  they  ace  not  allowed  to  majte 
efforts  to  bring  in  Caucasian  labor. 

Ml'.  Malby.  Well,  the  Government  is;  I  apeak  only  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  I  am  speaking  of  the  Government  I  think 
the  Government  has  no  more  rijght  than  any  State  or  Territory  in 
continental  United  States.  I  think  that  is  an  error,  but  I  am  not 
certain. 

Mr.  Malby.  W^ll,  that  is  the  official  rep(M*t. 

Mr.  Palm£R.  Well,  they  may  try  to  get  in  labor 

Mr.  Malbt  (int^^sing).  I  had  an  idea  that  every  State  had  the 
right  to  assist  in  bringing  in  immigrants  for  the  developiaaeiit  of  their 
State  under  the  present  laws. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir.  They  have  no  right  to  guaraxiLtee  thiem 
work  and  no  right  to  pay  their  expenses.  The  State  of  L<ouiaiaJaa 
tried  it  and  the  Attorney  General  ruled  against  that  State.  Tbe  State 
of  Georgia  tried  it;  thc^  ^ent  a  man  to  Norway,  paying  his  expenses, 
to  work  up  immigration  from  Norway,  an  especially  good  class  of 
immigration,  and 

Mr.  Malby  (interposing).  But  the  State  of  North  CareliAa  did  try 
it  and  with  success,  and  I  know  th(it  the  State  of  NewYwk  has  a 
departiaeat,  in  its  labor  d^artment,  which,  at  least,  deds  with  the 
immigrants  when  they  anive. 
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Mr.  Palmeb.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Malby  Whether  they  are  permitted  to  import  them  I  would 
not  say  without  further  investigation.  I  read  from  page  51  of  the 
labor  report,  to  which  I  have  already  called  your  attention,  as  follows: 

The  history  of  immigration  to  Hawaii  was  given  in  some  detail  in  the  report  of  1902. 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean,  Polynesian,  Portuguese,  Italian,  German,  Norwegian, 
Porto  Rican,  and  American  n^ro  labor  had  been  imported  under  contract,  or 
encouraged  by  public  assistance  to  come  to  Hawaii,  prior  to  its  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  The  main  fact  of  the  past  five  years  affecting  immigration  and  labor 
supply  has  been  the  argreement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  imder  which 
the  Japanese  Government  no  longer  issues  passports  to  any  of  its  subjects  of  the  labor- 
ing class  destined  to  continental  United  States  or  Hawaii.  This  has  not  entirely  cut 
of!  Japanese  immigration  to  Hawaii,  for  it  does  not  affect  students,  merchants,  and 
professional  men,  of  whom  there  is  a  colony  of  some  size  in  the  Territory;  nor  does  it 
exclude  "parents,  wives,  or  children  of  residents"  already  established  in  the  islands. 
But  the  new  r^ulation  nas  effectively  and  definitely  stopped  the  influx  of  Japanese 
plantation  labor. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  order  may  have  been  modified. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  we  now  have,  according  to  this  report,  which 
I  assume  is  correct,  the  same  conditions  as  to  immigrating  to  Hawaii 
that  we  have  to  continental  United  States.  Of  course  the  condition 
which  already  existed  there  can  not  very  well  be  changed,  and  it  is 
against  that  condition,  as  I  am  informed  through  this  report,  that  our 
Government  is,  or  the  Hawaiian  Government  is  making  the  effort,  to 
which  I  have  already  called  your  attention,  to  secure  the  settlement  of 
people  belonging  to  the  Caucasian  race.  The  inquiry  I  desired  to 
maKe  was  directed  toward  the  fact  that  they  were  making  that  effort. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Endeavoring  to  get  an  act  of  Congress  permitting 
them  so  to  do. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  the  bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Hayes,  of 
California,  to  which  you  have  referred,  although  Iliave  not  examined 
it 

Mr.  Palmer  (interposing).  That  bill  was  defeated;  that  was,  I 
think,  about  three  years  ago.     This  is  a  new  bill. 

Mr.  Malby.  Does  that  bill  go  any  further  than  to  authorize  the  pri- 
vate citizens  to  contribute  toward  the  fund  of  encouraging  Caucasian 
immigration;  does  it  go  any  further  than  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  looked  it  over  at  the  time,  but  would  not  dare  state 
from  memory.  My  opinion  of  it  was  this:  That  if  passed  there  would 
be  no  reason  why  the  Hawaiian  sugar  planters  should  not  contribute 
to  that  fund  and  scour  the  slums  of  Europe,  if  they  so  desired,  or  any 
other  Caucasian  country,  and  bring  in  whatever  class  of  Caucasian 
labor  they  saw  fit.  And  inasmuch  as  they  are  engaged  wholly  in  a 
competitive  production,  where  the  average  production  per  acre  is  from 
4  to  5  tons  of  sugar  and  has  been  as  high  as  11  tons  on  certain  islands, 
as  against  a  little  over  1  ton  in  this  countrv,  and  where  we  pay  sev- 
eral times  what  their  wage  rate  is  to-day,  I  think  it  an  unfair  propo- 
sition, and  at  the  time  Mr.  Hayes's  bill  was  up  I  did  what  little  I  could 
to  defeat  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  that  would  not  make  conditions  any  worse  than 
they  are  now,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Perhaps  not;  but  the  point  is:  The  Hawaiian  sugar 
planters  have  had  to  raise  their  wage  rate  from  time  to  time,  and  they 
will  have  to  continue  to  raise  that  wage  rate  if  they  do  not  get  any 
labor,  especially  if  they  increase  their  production,  and  I  do  not  think 
this  Government  should  encourage  those  planters  to  bring  in  cheap 
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labor  when  the  wage  rate  is  so  much  lower  than  it  is  in  this  country. 
I  think  it  is  unfair  to  the  producers  in  continental  United  States. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  without  arguing,  because  I  am  not  arguing  it, 
I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  the  fact  is  with  reference  to  a  bona  fide 
effort  on  tneir  part  to  substitute  Caucasian  labor  for  the  existing 
labor.  They  are  making  an  effort  in  that  direction,  and  if  the  present 
criticism,  that  they  are  using  Japanese,  Hindu,  and  Chinese  labor, 
is  valid — ^if  there  be  anything  in  tnat  criticism — thev  should  be  per- 
mitted and  encouraged,  it  would  seem  to  me,  to  substitute  for  that 
labor  something  that  would  be  subject  to  less  criticism. 

Iklr.  Palmek.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Malby,  if  you  will  read  the  history 
of  Hawaiian  sugar  production,  that  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  sugar  planters  of  Hawaii  is  to  sub- 
stitute Caucasian  lor  Asiatic  labor.  The  primary  purpose  is  to  keep 
down  the  wage  rate,  and  the  Caucasian  labor  is  an  incident. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  get  your  view  about  it.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have 
in  mind. 

Mr.  SuiJSER.  How  large  is  this  sugar  mill  that  is  to  be  erected  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  ?     In  other  words,  what  is  its  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  either  Mr.  Havemeyer's  or  Mr.  Welch's  testi- 
mony showed  that  it  was  to  cost  a  million  dollars,  which  would  rive 
it  a  capacity  of  somewhere  from  1 ,500  to  2,000  tons  of  cane  a  day, 
perhaps  more. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Will  the  mill  make  refined  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  judge  not. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Just  raw  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  that  raw  sugar,  of  course,  will  be  exported  from 
the  Philippines  or  will  it  be  refined  in  the  Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  there  is  no  refinery  in  the  Philippines,  except  a 
little  j)lant  that  has  been  out  of  commission  a  great  many  years. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Do  you  believe  from  your  investigations  that  raw 
sugar  can  be  produced  in  the  Philippines  as  cheaply  as  any  place  in 
the  world  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do;  more  cheaply. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  the  soil  of  tne  PhiHppines  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  sugar  cane  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Both  the  soil  and  the  climate. 

Mr.  SuiJSER,  In  your  opinion,  there  is  no  danger  in  the  supply  of 
raw  sugar  not  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  None  whatever.  Of  course,  if  you  would  take  out 
of  commission  1,000,000  tons  of  sugar  all  at  once  for  several  years, 
the  price  of  sugar  would  be  higher,  but  it  would  only  be  for  a  few 
years. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Are  they  raising  more  su^ar  cane  in  Louisiana  now 
than  previously,  or  is  the  supply  in  Louisiana  just  about  the  same  as 
if  has  been  for  the  past  10  years  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  nas  not  mcreased  materially. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  The  supply,  however,  in  Cuba  has  increased  materi- 
ally during  the  past  few  years  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Enormously. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  th^  supply  in  Porto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  in  Santo  Domingo  ? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Appreciabljr. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  The  supply  in  the  Philippines  has  also  increased  mate- 
rially in  the  past  few  years  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  to  a  very  great  extent.  They  are  beginning  to 
increase  now  since  the  Payne  Act,  allowing  300,000  tons  to  come  in 
here  free  of  duty,  was  passed. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  people  to 
have  sugar  refined  in  the  Philippines  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  has  not  been  found  practicable  in  the  past.  Their 
sugar  deteriorates,  and  they  desire  to  get  it  out  of  tnat  tropical 
climate  as  soon  as  they  can ;  it  deteriorates  more  rapidly  there  than 
it  does  in  a  milder  and  drier  climate. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  That  is,  raw  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  But  if  they  liad  factories  in  these  islands  to  refine  raw 
sugar  they  could  do  it  just  as  cheaply,  if  not  clieaper,  than  they  can 
renne  sugars  in  this  country,  could  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  would  be  a  cheaper  wage  rate.  But  you  take, 
for  instance,  the  sugar  industry  of  Java,  which,  perha{)s,  is  as  scien- 
tifically worked  as  any  industry  in  the  world,  and  it  is  run  wholly 
by  Dutch  planters  who  live  in  HoUand  and  who  have  an  abundance 
of  wealth  and  who  have  a  comparatively  high  wage  rate  at  home,  in 
Holland,  as  compared  with  Java,  and  yet  there  are  no  refineries  in 
Java.  They  are  producing  some  washed  sugars  in  Java  that  are 
finding  a  direct  market." 

Mr.  SuLZER.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  are  no  restrictions 
upon  sugar  in  any  way  raised  in  Java,  no  restrictions  as  to  exporting  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  you  mean  export  duties'} 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  understand  not. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Now,  just  what  kind  of  sugar  do  they  raise  in  Java? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  bulk  of  it  is  a  96*^  sugar,  the  same  as  tlie  Cuban 
and  Porto  Rican  sugars.     I  had  some  samples  here  the  other  day. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  it  is  just  about  the  same  as  tlie  raw  sugar  pro- 
duced from  cane  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  th'j  East  Indies  i 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZKR.  And  that  raw  sugar  is  exported  from  Java  jyrin- 
cipally  to  Hamburg,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  I  doubt  if  any  of  it  goes  to  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Slxzer.  Wliere  does  it  go  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  goes  to  Persia,  China,  a  little  of  it  to  India,  some 
to  Japan,  and  considerable  of  it  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  times 
gone  by  we  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  Javan  sugar. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  it  is  refined  in  those  countries  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yas,  sir. 

Mr.  Sui.ZER.  Do  they  refine  into  granulated,  the  same  as  we  do 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  entirely  depends  on  what  the  market  demands. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  They  have  dark  sugars  in  those  countries  as  well  a.s 
the  fine  white  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  SuhZJEU,  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for  the  people  in  this 
country  to  be  able  to  buy  dark  sugar  as  well  as  these  iiighly  refined 
granulated  sugars  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  They  can.  We  are  producing  in  Louisiana  and  in 
Hawaii  and  also  in  rorto  Rico  sometning  over  a  million  tons  a  year 
of  sugar  that  is  duty  free^  and  if  our  people  want  a  washed  sugar,  they 
are  not  deprived  from  getting  it.     They  can  get  all  thev  want. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  if  Con- 
gress would  remove  the  I)utch  standard  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  Why  not  i 

ilr,  Pai^ieb.  For  several  reasons.  Years  ago  the  Scotch  refiners 
had  a  process  of  bleaching  sugar  whereby  they  could  make  a  96°  or 
97° — and  I  have  understood  even  lower — ^pure  white  sugar,  and  the 
consumer  would  have  no  way  of  telling  how  much  of  it  was  sucrose 
and  how  much  impurities;  also  the  Dutch  standard,  under  the  present 
tariff  law,  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  appraisers  in  our  ports  in 
determining  what  duty  sugar  shall  pay. 

The  term  '*  refining  is  an  indefinite  one.  If  you  say  that  refining 
includes  the  use  of  bone  black,  that  these  j^xocesses  must  have  bone 
black  in  order  to  be  considered  as  ^^  refining  processes, '^  then  the 
beautiful  sugars  that  I  have  shown  you,  as  turned  out  by  our  beet- 
sugar  factories  would  not  be  considered  refined  sugars,  and  if  such 
sugars  came  in  from  abroad  and  had  not  gone  through  any  bone- 
black  process  they  would  pay  a  rate  of  duty  as  applied  to  raw  sugars 
rather  than  refined,  and  if  you  take  another  definition  of  refining 
and  say  that  it  does  not  necessarily  include  bone  black  but  a  certain 
number  of  boilings,  you  would  have  to  trace  the  sugar  to  its  origin 
and  determine  how  many  boilings  it  had  had,  and  if  you  determined 
that  it  means  sugar  like  cane  sugar  that  goes  through  two  processes — 
is  made  raw  and  then  remelted  and  refined — stiu  these  wliite-beet 
sugars  would  not  come  under  the  classification  of  "refined  sugars,*' 
because  with  beet  sugar  it  is  one  continuous  process;  it  is  only  18  to 
24  hours  from  the  time  we  put  the  beets  in  at  one  end  of  the  lactory 
until  the  white  refined  sugar  comes  out  in  the  sack  at  the  other  ena. 
That  is  as  long  as  it  takes  it  to  come  from  the  beets  to  the  sack  and 
be  loaded  on  the  train.  I  think  to  remove  the  Dutch  standard  of 
color  and  leave  the  balance  of  our  tariff  schedule  as  it  is  would  throw 
our  customliouses  into  absolute  confusion. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  Well,  in  that  connection,  leaving  out  the  tariff 
entirely,  do  you  or  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
these  colorea  sugars,  or  lower  grade  sugars,  coming  into  the  United 
States  from  Cuba,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Faimxr.  Under  present  regulations  that  depends  upon  the 
market.  As  I  say^  there  are  a  mnlion  tons  of  domestic  and  insular 
sugar  tha  can  be  washed  and  put  on  the  parket  direct  without  going 
through  the  process  of  refining.  It  pays  no  duty,  and  if  our  people 
wanted  that  tund  of  sugar  it  does  not  require  a  change  in  the  tariff  in 
order  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Sui^EB.  Years  ago,  when  you  and  I  were  boys,  our  mothers 
used  to  use  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  of  sugar,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  And  it  was  good  healthy  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir.  * 
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Mr.  SuLZER.  And  just  as  much  saccharine  matter  in  it  as  in  the 
white  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What  is  the  diflFerence  in  the  saccharine  matter, 
between  the  ordinary  brown  sugar,  so-called,  and  the  high-grade 
granulated  sugars  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  All  the  way  from  1  \  per  cent  to  3  or  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  That  is  very  Kttle,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  it  is  from  1^  per  cent  to  3  or  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  There  is  so  httle  difference  that  it  makes  veiy  little 
diflFerence  as  far  as  the  effect  upon  life  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Of  course,  it  is  not  as  pure  and  cleanly  a  product  as 
the  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Well,  it  is  just  as  sweet  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  it  is  94  to  95  per  cent  as  sweet. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  As  far  as  the  ordinair  human  being  is  concerned  these 
sugars  would  do  them  as  much  good,  as  the  higher  grade  sugars  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  you  ate  sugar  out  of  a  cheese  box,  as  I  did,  when  I 
was  a  boy 

Mr.  SuLZER  (interposing).  I  did. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yellow  sugar. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  I  was  fond  of  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  I  remember  that  cheese  box  was  painted  red. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  I  know  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  seemed  to  me  the  sweetest  stuff  I  ever  ate. 

Mr.  Malby.  Things  tasted  differently  then,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  it  got  into  lumps,  and  that  was  an  advantage, 
because  I  could  take  out  more  of  it.  It  tastes  sweet  and  it  is  sweet, 
and  it  has  a  flavor  which  refined  sugar  has  not;  there  is  no  flavor  to 
refined  sugar;  there  is  no  odor  to  it.  The  odor  to  raw  cane  sugar  is 
delicious.  Why,  it  is  a  meal  in  itself  to  smell  it.  But  when  you  take 
a  given  quantity  of  that  raw  sugar,  for  instance,  to  sweeten  your 
coffee — though  that  will  not  be  as  good  an  illustration  as  to  say  that 
if  a  fruit-preserving  house  or  a  confectionery  house  was  using  raw 
sugar  they  would  not  get  the  amount  of  sweetening  power  out  of  100 
pounds  of  that  sugar  that  they  would  out  of  100  pounds  of  refined 
su^ar. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  However,  there  would  be  very  little  difference  in  the 
sweetening  power  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Four  per  cent. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Not  as  much  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  One  and  one-half  per  cent  to  three  or  four  per  cent. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  But  these  lower-grade  sugars,  which  are  practically 
just  as  good,  so  far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  would  be  marketed 
m  this  country  to  the  consumers  verv  much  cheaper  than  these  high- 
grade  refined  sugars,  would  they  not! 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  presume  that  our  Louisiana  people  have  tried  to 
market  their  product  direct  and  they  only  succeeded  in  marketing  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  me 
Hawaiian  planters  should  not  market  their  sugar  direct  if  there  is  a 
demand  for  it,  and  if  they  make  money  by  so  doing. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  Porto  Rico  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  mNDS.  And  the  Philippines  the  same  1 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Up  to  300,000  tons. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  What,  in  your  opinion,  has  caused  the  great  demand 
for  high-grade  white  sugars,  Uke  granulated  sugars,  and  discarding 
the  lower-grade  brown  sugars  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  rather  hard  to  say.  That  demand  is  not 
local,  however;  that  demand  is  universal  in  pro^essive  nations. 
You  do  not  find  these  lower-grade  sugars  consumed  in  large  nations. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Has  it  been  a  process  of  education  inaugurated  by 
the  sugar  refiners  I 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Hinds,  suggests  that  I  ask  you. 
What  was  the  price  of  these  brown  sugars  when  you  were  a  boy  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  could  not  tell  you.  They  were  much  higher  than 
the  refined  sugars  are  to-day. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  as  compared  with  refined  sugars  at  that  tunes 
the  difference  was  a  good  deal  greater,  which  might  account  for  it, 
consumption  to  the  exclusion  of  the  refined  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  can  not  tell  you  from  recollection  of  my  bojhood 
days,  but  from  the  Grovemment  publications,  showing  the  prices  of 
raw  and  refined  sugars,  I  know  that  the  difference  in  price  nas  been 
like  an  inverted  cone,  they  are  coming  closer  and  closer  together. 
The  price  many  years  ago  was  several  cents  a  poimd  different. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  was  the  recollection  I  had,  that  brown  sugar  was 
used  because  they  covld  not  afford  the  granulated,  and  when  granu- 
lated cheapened  they  threw  aside  the  brown  sugar,  but  that  is  only 
an  impression. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Well,  that  is  my  impression,  too.  I  wanted  Mr. 
Palmer  to  tell  us  about  it,  if  he  knew  of  his  own  knowledge,  because 
he  is  testifying  here  as  an  expert. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  am  testifying  as  a 
student  of  sugar. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  I  wish  we  all  knew  as  much  about  the  manufacturing 
and  raising  of  sugars  as  you  do.  Now,  there  is  another  question  I  want 
to  ask  you  along  this  une  of  inquiry:  Do  you  think  tne  elimination 
of  the  differential  will  be  a  good  thing,  especially  for  the  consumers  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  what  might  be  a  good  thing  for  the  consumer, 
might  not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  sugar  manufacturer. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  have  you  say  that.  Now,  would 
the  elimination  of  the  differential  be  a  good  thing  for  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  it  had  any  effect  whatever  it  would  be  a  good  thin^ 
for  the  consumer.  It  certainly  would  not  tend  to  raise  the  price  of 
sugar  to  eliminate  the  differential. 

Mr.  SxjLZER.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  con- 
sumers of  sugars  in  this  country  if  the  Government  would  ¥dpe  out 
all  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  sugars  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  it  would  be,  economically,  the  most  disastrous 
move  that  could  be  made  in  the  matter  of  material  wealth  of  the 
countiy. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Even  if  the  Government  could  raise  the  necessary  rev- 
enue it  now  gets  from  sugar  from  some  other  source  with  equal 
facility? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Ml'.  SuLZER.  You  think  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  to  remove  the 
tariff? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Absolutelj.  I  think,  Mr.  Sulzea*,  you  were  not  here 
when  I  caUed  yi>ur  atteaatian  to  the  fact,  or  the  attention  of  the  eeoi- 
mittee  to  the  fact,  of  certain  experimanta  made  in  Germany  which 
showed  that  by  rotating  their  crops  once  in.  four  yeara  with  sugar  beeto 
they  secured  a  greatly  increased  yield,  24  p^  cent  in  wheat,  46  per 
cent  in  oats,  and  covrespondifig  ino^eases  in  other  crops,  and  I  worked 
it  out  to  see  what  that  would  mean  to  the  American  people  if  we  pro- 
duced our  sugar  and  succeeded  in  securing  tite  same  ratio  of  mcreaae, 
and  it  would  amount  to  more  than  $1,400,000,000  in  the  receipts  of 
our  farmers,  taking  the  farm  value  of  their  products. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  You  went  into  that  very  cai^uUy  in  your  previous 
testimony  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Now,  tell  us,  Mr.  Palmer,  in  your  own  way,  what  reo- 
ommendation  you  would  make  to  Congress  along  the  hnes  of  beneficial 
legislation  for  the  people  in  connection  with  sugar. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  having  discovered  that  our  people  were  suffer- 
ing, and  finding  that  we  are  paying  less  per  pouna  for  sugar  than  are 
the  300,000,000  people  of  Europe,  outside  of  Great  Britain,  I  had  not 
figured  out  anything  on  that  line  that  you  speak  of.  It  cobts  our 
people  less  money  per  pound  for  sugar  thaa  it  does  people  throughout 
Europe.  Su£:ar  is  one  of  the  few  prod  nets  that  h»R  not  increased  in 
price  in  the  last  10  to  20  vears,  while  everythii^g  else  has  gone  up  any- 
where from  25  to  40  and  50  per  cent,  t  believe  the  average  is  said 
to  be  about  40  per  cent  on  food  products. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Fifty-one  per  cent. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Fifty-one  per  ceiit. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Chairman,  right  there  will  you  ask  him  whether 
or  not  the  price  of  sugar  has  lowered  in  this  country  corresponding 
to  an  apparent  lowering  on  the  other  side  ? 

Mr.  Sulzer.  At  the  sugp:estion  of  Mr.  Hinds,  will  you  tell  us  if 
refined  sugais  in  this  country  have  kept  pace  with  the  price  of 
refined  sugars  in  continental  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Barring  one  thing,  they  have  more  than  kept  pace. 
You  are  speakin?,  now,  of  price  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Sulzer,  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  With  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  of  Europe,  in  S^>- 
tember,  1903,  the  European  countries  having  no  further  drain  on 
them  to  pay  in  export  bounties  reduced  the  internal  taxation,  the 
excise  tax,  on  sugar,  very  materially,  and  that  broti^ht  about  a 
material  and  almost  an  immediate  reduction  on  the  retail  price  of 
sugar  in  Europe.     We  have  had  no  such  precipitate  drop  as  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  Because  we  had  no  bounty  to  repeal. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  we  had  no  such  circumstance  to  bring  it  about. 
But  the  declining  price  of  sugar  has  kept  pace  in  this  country  with  the 
decUning  price  in  Europe,  and  to-day,  with  all  of  their  great  decrease, 
commencing  in  1904,  their  sugars  in  practically  all  countries  over 
there — and  I  think  all  of  them  except  ureat  Britain — are  higher  than 
they  are  here. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  And  that  is  on  account  of  the  local  tax  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  There  being  no  local  tax  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  SuLZEB.  And  the  only  reason  that  sugars  are  sold  cheaper  in 
Great  Britain  than  in  the  United  States  is  on  account  of  oiu*  tanff  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  our  tariff  is  higher  than  the  British  tariff. 

Mr.  SuLZEB,  There  is  no  tari  J  on  sugars  in  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  One  shilling,  ten^  per  nundredweight. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Is  that  the  present  tariff? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  the  tari^  on  their  highest  erade  of  sugar.  It 
is  m'aduated  much  as  ours  is.     It  is  39.3  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Against  $1.35  for  most  of  ours  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  would  be  about  a  cent  more  our  tariff  is  than 
theirs  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  And  our  sugar  is  about  a  cent  more  per  pound 
than  it  is  there. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Ours  is  a  cent  and  a  half  on  an  average,  is  it  not — or  is 
it,  to  the  consumer,  at  least  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  To  the  consumer;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  are  spealdng  of  the 

Mr.  Palmer.  Of  the  wholesale  price. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  is  about  a  cent  wholesale,  is  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  the  price  to  the  consumer  in  this  country  is  from 
a  cent  and  a  half  to  2  cents  higher  than  in  England,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  it  is  about  a  cent  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Why  is  that  greater  cost  of  distribution  in  this  country 
than  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  higher,  except  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  so  many  cooperative  stores. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  there  anything  in  tnis,  that  England  is  a  very  con- 
densed, so  to  speak,  contracted  country,  with  a  great  population  in 
a  small  area,  wnile  we  are  an  immense  country  in  area  with  a  scat- 
tered population,  and  that  the  sugar  distribution  here  haa  to  so 
over  many  times  as  many  square  miles  as  it  does  there?  Would 
that  work  out  to  a  greater  cost? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  does  not  seem  to  work,  when  you  consider  the 

fact  that  we  have  four  or  five  States  in  the  Union  where  sugar  is  sold 

at  retail  at  a  less  price  than  it  is  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn^ 

right  at  the  door  of  the  refinery,  where  there  are  no. freight  charges. 

lilr.  Hinds.  Where  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Taking  the  average  price  as  given  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  for  the  years  1890 
to  1899,  10  years,  the  average  price  in  New  York  City  was  5.408  cents 
per  pound. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  retail  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  retail;  for  10  years.  In  Maryland  it  was 
5.407;  in  Virginia  it  was  5.386;  in  Rhode  Island  it  was  5.385;  in 
Kansas  it  was  5.25. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Kansas  is  a  beet  country ;  was  that  beet  sugar  or  cane  i 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  was  cane.  They  had  no  factory  there  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  cane  came  from  Louisiana,  did  it,  or  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  presume  from  Ix>uisiana,  from  New  York,  and  from 
our  western  beet-sugar  factories.  That  is  the  meeting  point  out  there, 
you  might  say,  for  uie  various  sugars. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  So  that,  by  one  device  or  other,  we  have  the  freight 
distribution  of  our  sugar  in  this  country  in  hand,  so  that  there  is  no 
great  enhancement  on  England  to  any  great  amount  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  to  account  for  any  great  difference  like  that. 
While  our  distances  are  much  greater  ana  perhaps  our  freight  rates 
are  some  greater,  the  freight  rates  are  not  greater  in  the  proportion 
of  our  greater  distances. 

^Ir.  Hinds.  That  is,  per  ton  per  mile  they  are  not  so  great  as  they 
are  in  England,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  were  speaking  awhile  ago  about  the  use  of  sugar 
in  preserving  in  England.  Do  you  use  this  brown  sugar  in  preserv- 
ing in  England  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  preserving  industry  is  a  great  industry  in  Eng- 
land, is  it  not  ^         .  .  . 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  a  considerable  industry.  I  have  it  here.  I 
looked  it  up  on  account  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Lowry,  in  which 
he  uses  this  language: 

England  has  taken  advantage  of  the  positions  which  other  countries  have  taken, 
by  allowing  them  to  ship  their  excess  supplies,  which  they  sold  at  a  low  figure,  and 
in  l^is  way  England  has  built  up  her  canning  and  preserving  industries  so  that  she 
supplies  the  world. 

From  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1909,  I 
find  that  from  1900  to  1909,  inclusive,  Great  Britain  imported 
8,552,442  pounds  sterling  worth  of  confectioneir,  including  fruits 
and  vegetables  preserveain  sugar;  and  during  that  same  time  she 
exported  9,163,945  pounds  sterling  worth  of  those  same  products, 
so  that  the  average  aifference  per  veai'  is  onlv  the  difference  between 
855,000  and  916,000. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  do  those  figures  show,  that  her  exports  of  pre- 
serves and  confectionerj',  and  so  forth,  arc  largely  because  she  acts 
as  middleman;  that  she  imports  these  from  other  countries,  and  then 
distributes  them  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  she  imports  nearly  as  manv  as  she  exports  for  her 
own  use.  These  are  the  United  Kingdom  prod.uctions.  Her  exports 
amount  to  about  60,000  pounds  sterling  a  vear,  $300,000  a  year, 
more  than  her  imports. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  do  you  know  what  those  exports  are,  whether 
they  are  those  fruits  that  she  has  canned  herselr,  or  some  she  has 
bought  in  other  markets  ?    Have  you  any  way  of  telling  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  stated  in  the  Statistical  Abstract  that 
those  are  the  products  of  the  United  Kingdom.  For  instance,  take 
another  commodity,  into  which  sugar  enters  very  largely,  the  matter 
of  condensed  milk.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  sugar  used  in 
condensed  milk.  The  imports  into  Great  Britain  of  sweetened  con- 
densed milk  amounted  to  16,150,000  pounds  sterling  in  those  same  10 
years — 1900  to  1909.  Her  exports  amounted  to  5,936,000  pounds 
sterling  from  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom.  From  foreign  and 
colonial  produce — they  give  it  in  a  different  table — they  exported 
1,295,000  pounds  sterling  worth. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  she  imported  more  than  she  exported  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  very  much  more.  She  averaged  of  imjmrts 
1,615,000  poimds  steriing  worth,  as  against  total  exports,  both  British 
and  colonial  and  foreign,  of  723,000 — ^more  than  double. 
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Mr.  IIiKKs.  Where  did  she  get  those  supplies  of  canned  fruit,  and 
so  forth,  that  she  has  imported;  from  what  countries,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  did  not  look  that  up. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  they  must  have  come  irom  countries  where  sugar 
is  higher  than  in  England,  must  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Necessarily. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  we  have  been  led  to  suppose — and  this  seems  sur- 
prising to  me — that  because  of  the  low  pnce  of  sugar  she  was  leading 
the  world  on  her  canning  industry  of  fruits,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  not  so;   anS  her  figures  do  not  correspond  a. 
all  favorably  with  our  own.     I  can  give  you  a  few  figures  on  similat 
industries  in  this  country.     We  do  not  use  the  same  classificationsr 
Under  the  classification   of  confectionery  we,   in   1910,   imported. 
SI  13,846  worth.     Our  exports  of  confectionery  amounted  to  S784,629. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  on  the  balance  we  are  a  greater  exporter  than 
England  of  confectionery  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Very  much.  We  exported  six  or  seven  times  as  much 
as  we  imported,  and  she  but  a  mere  fraction  more  than  she  imported. 
You  take  it  on  fruits  and  vegetables  preserved  in  sugar,  our  exports 
amounted  to  $4,381,030,  while  our  imports  conounted  to  but 
$2,010,596.     We  are  away  ahead  of  her,  double. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  are  we  for  a  single  year;  how  would  our  figures 
compare  with  hers  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  for  a  single  year;  that  is  1910  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  We  were  ahead  of  her  in  1910.  Were  we  ahead  in  the 
total  export  ? 

Mr.  Malbt.  Of  those  things;  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  the  total  export  of  those  things  we  were  ahead  of 
her,  were  we  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  several  times. 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  else  have  you  there  on  that  line;  anything ! 

Mr.  Palbcer.  Yes;  I  have  it  on  condensed  milk.  Our  imports 
amoujited  to  $63,336  worth,  and  our  exports  to  $1,023,633.  We 
have  her  beaten  all  down  the  line  on  every  one  of  those  things. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  can  we  do  that  with  sugar  higher  than  it  is  with  us  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  because  sugar  is  not  the  main  factor  in  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  amount  of  sugar,  then,  in  candy  is  relatively 
small,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  candy  it  is  large. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Sometimes  I  thought  not  so  large,  after  all. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  find  from  th.^  report  of  the  British  Tariff  Commis- 
sion that  they  estimate  that  75  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  their  candy 
is  sugar.  I  have  he  *rd  that  (question  asked  here  several  times,  and 
made  a  search  for  it,  and  that  is  the  only  intimation  I  have  as  to  the 
actual  percentage. 

Mr.  Malby.  Does  aaybody  know  what  the  balance  is  ?     [Ijaughter.] 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  New  York  you  and  Mr.  Spreckels  disagreed  some 
as  to  the  coinparative  relations  of  various  grades  of  sugar;  that  Is, 
Lyle's  sugar,  German  beet,  I  think,  and  our  standard  refined.  Have 
you  come  to  any  more  definite  information  on  it  than  you  had  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  I  have.  Mr.  Spreckels  disagreed  very 
materially  with   me,   and   apparently   attempted   to   discredit  the 
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figures  which  I  quoted.  He  stated  that  Tijle's  granulated  was  a 
fancy  sugar,  which  might  be  called  a  proprietary  sugar,  and  eiofd  for 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  more  than  it  would  if  put  out 
under  the  brand  of  'Mohn  Smith's  refined;"  and  T  cabled  to  Czami- 
k)w  in  Tjondon  and  ascertained  that  the  name  *'Lyle'ft"  would  add 
no  more  than  three  points  to  the  same  grade  of  sugar  put  out  by 
anybo(ly  else. 

Mr.  HiNPS.  That  is,  3  C/Onts  on  a  hundred  < 

Mr.  Palmer.  Three  pence  on  112  pounds. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  6  cents  on  112  pounds  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  would  be  about  5  cents  on  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  HiNDB.  That  would  be  one  twentieth  of  a  cent 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  would  be  5  cents  on  a  bag  of  100  poun(k. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  wotild  be  one-twentieth  of  a  cent  on  a  pound  of 
sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  about  what  Lyle*s  name  is  worth  to  a  pound  of 
sugar,  one-twentieth  of  a  cent  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  And  he  intimated  that  their  sugar  w«6  fanci- 
fully packed,  as  though  it  were  put  out  in  cartons;  and  my  oable  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  their  sugar  is  put  out  in  begs  of  two  hundredweight, 
that  is,  248  pounds;  and  toey  use  a  single  sack  orer  there,  a  thicker 
sack  than  ours,  but  we  use  two  sacks,  and  it  costs  more  to  pot  sugai* 
out  in  100-pound  sacks  than  it  does  in  sacks  of  240  pounds. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that,  bo  far  as  the  «aek  is  concerned,  it  would  cost 
more  here  than  there  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  unquestionably.  And  on  this  canning  busi- 
ness, in  his  circular  he  mentioned  Heinz,  the  pickle  and  pres^nmig 
man,  having  to  establish  a  house  in  the  United  Kingdom;  becauae 
of  the  higher  price  of  sugar  in  this  country  he  had  to  go  there,  where 
sugar  was  cheap.  I  just  read  you  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  on  preserved  products,  ana  our  own  eicports,  which 
show  there  is  nothing  in  that  whatever. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  do  not  know  wiiether  the  patent  iwulations  of 
England  apply  also  to  trade-marks  in  regard  to  manufocturing  in 
England,  do  you? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  question  was  raised  in  New  York^  and  he  did  not 
seem  to  know. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  do  not  know.  Of  course,  the  duty  question 
he  misstated  in  his  circulars,  and  made  it  78.87  ad  valorem  eqmvalent, 
when  it  is  but  52.78;  and  it  has  not  been  above  61.43  for  six  years. 
He  makes  the  people  believe  that  they  are  paying  a  lot  more  for  duty 
than  they  actually  are.  I  do  not  know  tehy  he  should  do  it,  except 
to  mislead  the  people. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  this  question,  if  I  am  asking  you  some  old  traveled 
ground.  I  hope  some  member  of  the  committee  will  inform  me.  I 
was  called  away  in  the  afternoon  the  other  day,  and  we  left  you 
during  the  recess  to  figure  out  about  the  profits  of  that  early  beet- 
sugar  factory  in  California,  and  you  were  going  to  fi^re  it  out.  I 
was  not  here  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  you  re- 
ported on  it.     If  you  did  report,  I  will  not  ask. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  did ;  but  I  did  not  report  in  such  detail  as  I  have  it 
^ow  from  Willett  &  Gray. 
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Mr.  HiKBS.  What  were  your  other  figures  based  on,  private  infor- 
mation t 

Mr.  Palmer.  Thej^  were  Willett  &  Gray's  ako;  but  I  had  not 
figured  it  out  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  you  have  authoritative  figures  from  an  authoritative 
source  f 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  also  had  some  private  information 
in  my  notebook  which  checked  up  almost  absolutely  with  Willett 
ibOray. 

Mt.  Hinds.  I  suppose  the  committee  would  not  object  to  the  fur- 
ther amphfieation  ol  that  ? 

Mr.  Mal»y.  I  think  it  is  important.  He  gave  only  a  brief  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  suppose,  if  there  is  no  abjection,  yea  might  give  us 
those  figwres,  if  it  is  not  too  long  and  does  not  traverse  ground  you 
have  already  traversed. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  I  will  give  those  to  you  in  a  very  few  words. 
Mr.  Spreckels  stated  that  the  concern  was  capitalized  for  $500,000. 

Mr.  Malby.  Which  concern  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  Watsonville  factory — tiie  Western  Beet  Sugar 
Factory  is  the  way  Willett  &  Gray  put  it — at  Watsonville,  C'al.  lie 
stated  that  the  first  year  of  operation,  the  year  1888-89,  they  paid  12 
per  cent  dividends,  and  that  the  next  year,  1889-90,  tney  paid 
$400,000  in  dividends.  That  makes  $460,000  that  he  says  they  paid 
in  dividends  in  two  years,  naming  the  years. 

Mt.  Malby.  Cn  $500,000  of  caprtalization  ? 

Mr.  Palmi!»i.  Yes,  sir.  They  made  the  fi^rst  year  1,640  tons  of  raw 
sugar  and  the  second  year  1,585  tons. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  from  Willett  &  Graves? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  from  Willett  &  Gray's  of  December 
18,  1890.  That  was  raw  sugar.  The  average  New  York  price  of 
raw  sugar  in  1888  was  5.93.  The  average  price  the  next  year,  1889. 
was  6.57,  and  allowing  that  they  got  for  their  raw  sugar  the  full 
New  York  price  their  total  receipts  for  those  two  years  in  which 
Mr.  Spreckels  says  they  paid  $460,000  in  dividends,  were  only 
$406,009.     It   is   ridiculous.     Willett   &   Gray's   do  not  give  the 

Erice  that  they  paid  for  their  beets,  but  I  havie  it  in  my  memorandum 
ook,  and  the  other  figures  where  Willett  &  Gray  do  give  figures 
check  up  with  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  eorreot.     In  those  Wo 

^ears  they  paid  out  $137,387  for  beets  alone.  If  they  had  got  their 
eetfilor  nothing,  their  coal,  their  limestone,  and  everything  ^e  they 
still  would  have  been  shy  $54,000  on  the  dividends  that  he  says  they 
paid.  And  when  you  take  the  $137,060  for  beets,  if  they  got  every- 
tUng  else  but  becfts  free  of  charge,  they  would  lack  $191,000  of  being 
able  to  pay  $460,000  dividends.  But  those  figures  are  back  a  good 
whHe,  and  I  felt  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  get  hold  of  a  copy  of 
Willett  &  Goay 's  as  )ar  back  as  that  and  being  able  to  check  them  up. 
Mr.  Malby.  If  it  does  not  interrupt  you  any,  I  think  Mr.  Spreckels 
also  referred  to  the  Union  Sugar  Co.,  ctf  California,  that  was  reported 
to  have  made  100  per  cent  recently.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascer- 
taimngwhether  that  is  so  or  not  ? 

Mt.jPalmer.  I  have  not;  but  I  should  put  about  as  much  credence 
m  that  statement  as  in  the  o1;her  one  alxmt  WatftonviUe. 
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Mr.  Malby.  That  might  be  so;  but  is  the  Union  Sugar  Co.  quoted 
in  Willett  &  Gray's  as  to  their  production,  so  that  you  might  ascertain 
by  mathematical  calculation  whether  the  same  credence  should  or 
should  not  be  given  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No.  It  is  possible  they  do.  The  Government 
figures  do  not  disclose  individual  factories,  but  group  them  by  States. 
I  presume  Willett  &  Gray  have  given  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  will  not  detain  you  on  that  matter  a  moment,  but 
I  would  like  to  be  informed,  because  I  have  had  it  in  mind  to  request 
the  chairman  to  communicate  with  that  company,  if  it  is  not  intended 
to  subpoena  anyone,  and  ask  them  to  give  a  statement  with  reference 
^to  their  profits,  because  it  occurred  to  some  of  us  that  it  was  some- 
what extraordinary.  But  if  you  have  them,  or  they  are  ascertain- 
able, so  that  the  committee  can  have  them  in  its  possession  at  least 
to-morrow,  or  possibly  Monday,  I  wish  you  would  hand  them  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  will  do  so.  Another  thing;  I  have  not  read  Mr. 
SpreckeFs  testimony  carefuUy.  I  would  like  to  put  in  one  point  on 
that. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  conmiittee  said,  if  I 
recoUect  correctly,  that  Mr.  Spreckels  said  that  his  father  told  him  it 
cost  but  2^  cents  to  produce  sugar  from  beets  out  there.  That  first 
year  of  their  operation  they  got  2,800,000  pounds  of  sugar  out  of 
14,845  tons  of  beets.  That  is  188.6  pounds  per  ton*  and  they  paid 
$4.83  a  ton  for  their  beets.  Hence  the  sugar  in  tne  beets,  before 
they  ever  had  touched  them,  cost  them  $2.56  a  hundred. 

Mr.  SxjLZER.  He  must  have  been  in  error  about  that. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Malby.  Can  you  elaborate  any  more  on  that?  Have  you 
anvthing  more  i 

Air.  Palmer.  The  next  vear  the  sugar  in  the  beets  cost  $2.10  a  him- 
dred,  making  an  average  of  about  $2.30  a  hundred  that  the  sugar  in  the 
beets  cost  before  ever  the  factory  had  begun  to  grind  them  up. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  those  figures  in  the 
record  that  you  have  there  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  We  will  excuse  you  for  a  few  moments  until  Judge 
Raker  returns,  and  we  will  call  Mr.  BelUs. 

TESTnCOlTT  OF  lOt.  HASBT  £  BELUS.  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Give  the  stenographer  your  full  name,  address,  and 
occupation. 

Mr.  Bellis.  Harrv  E.  Bellis,  Philadelphia,  freight-rate  expert. 

Mr.  SuT.ZER.  Mr.  Bellis,  how  long  have  you  oeen  an  expert  in  freight 
rates  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  have  been  four  years  interested. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  what  experience  have  you  had  in  that  connection  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  have  been  interested  in  a  great  many  cases  ever  since 
the  Spokane  rate  case,  in  which  I  assisted  Air.  Frank  McEwen  in  the 
preparation  of  several  cases  in  the  intermountain  country,  known  as 
the  intermountain  rate  cases.    Then,  when  I  came  East  two  years  ago, 
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I  became  interested  in  the  movement  in  Philadelphia  and  was  inter- 
ested in  several  cases^  the  Maritime  Exchange  against  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  in  particular,  on  cement,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
cases — about  17  or  18. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Have  you  prepared  some  statistics  and  tables  regard- 
ing freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  have. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Will  you  exhibit  them  to  the  committee  and  testify 
concerning  them  in  your  own  way  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  have  here  a  list  of  the  comparative  prices  on  granu- 
lated sugar  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans  each  week 
from  January  5  until  July  27,  1911,  the  present  year.  Those  prices 
are  identical. 

Mr.  Malby.  At  what  place? 

Mr.  Bellis.  At  New  i  ork,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans,  both 
list  and  invoice  prices. 

Mr.  Malby.  Freight  rates  to  where  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  This  is  prices  on  granulated  sugar,  standard. 

Mr.  Malby.  From  wnat  place  to  what  place  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  At  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Malby.  To  any  place  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  No;  to  no  place.  These  prices  are  the  list  and  invoice 
prices  at  the  refineries. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  On  sugar,  standard  grade. 

Mr.  Malby.  Go  ahead,  we  may  understand. 

Mr.  Bellis.  From  January  5  to  March  30  they  were  subject  to  a 

1  per  cent  discount;  from  April  6  to  July  27  they  were  subject  to  a 

2  per  cent  discount.  Taking  the  prices  on  the  standard  grade  of 
sugar,  granulated,  as  the  same,  I  have  undertaken  to  get  up  tables 
of  rates  from  the  respective  centers  in  an  effort  to  show,  as  would  be 
natural,  that  freight  rates  would  restrict  the  territory  in  which  sugar 
could  be  sold  unless  the  refiners  were  to  absorb  the  freight  rate  in 
the  price  of  sugar. 

The  Pennsylvania  Raihroad  Co.'s  tariff  G.  O.-I.  C.  C,  No.  1696 
quotes  rates  on  sugar  in  carloads  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  to  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  points;  that  rate 
blankets  that  entire  territory,  the  rate  from  New  YorK  being  33  cents, 
the  rate  from  Philadelphia  being  31  cents,  and  the  rate  from  Baltimore 
being  30  cents.  That  tariff  quotes  rates  to  21  points  in  Minnesota, 
to  205  points  in  Wisconsin,  to  212  points  in  Micnigan,  a  blanket  rate 
covering  that  entire  territory.  That,  as  a  general  rule,  is  evidence 
that  there  is  no  business,  owing  to  other  territories  practically  con- 
trolling thof-e  centers  having  a  lower  rate  of  freight.  It  would  oe  un- 
profitable, at  least  I  take  it  for  granted  it  would  be  unprofitable — I 
Know  nothing  about  the  cost  of  producing  refined  sugars — ^from  New 
York,  to  sell  sugar  in  that  territory. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  In  that  connection,  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
statement  you  are  making,  can  you  tell  us  why  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  discriminates  agamst  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  am  not  under  the  impression  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  does  discriminate,  against  New  York. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  The  rate  to  the  Northwest,  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  is  different,  is  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Bellis.  You  are  referring  now,  very  likely,  to  what  I  am  some- 
what familiar  with,  and  may  not  possibly  be  9s  familiar  with  as 
yourself.  In  the  Spokane  case,  whicn  was  one  of  the  big  cases  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  rates  from  New  York  and 
Chicago — ^in  fact,  all  the  territory  east  of  Chicago — to  Pacific  coast 
points,  were  identical. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  On  all  the  railroads  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  On  all  class  traffic. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  on  all  the  transcontinental  roads  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes;  S3  per  himdred  pounds  was  the  rate,  the  coast 
rate. 

Mr.  Malby.  From  where  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  From  New  York,  or  any  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi 
IRiver 

Mr.  Malby.  Or  the  West? 

Mr.  Bellis.  In  practically  what  is  known  as  official  classification 
territory. 

Mr.  MALBY.  East  of  the  Mississippi  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  East  of  the  Mississippi;  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Cbi- 
cago  to  St.  Louis,  and  to  Cairo,  III. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  a  hundredweight  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Three  dollai*s  per  hundred  pounds,  first  class,  to  Pacific 
coa^t  points. 

Mr.  Malby.  From  all  points  east  of  Chicao:o  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Practically  all  points  east  of  Chicago,  whether  it  be 
Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  New  York,  Boston,  Portland,  Me., 
whatever  it  was.  It  was  claimed  by  the  carriers  defendant  in  that 
case  that  they  were  subject  to  water  competition,  and  it  was  really 
necessary  on  account  of  that  water  competition  via  the  Mississippi 
River  to  certain  centers  there  in  tlie  Middle  West,  down  to  the  Gulf 
and  aroimd,  and  the  same  with  the  Ohio  River  and  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  ocean  traffic  out  of  New  York,  and  Atlantic  seaboard 
pomts. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is.  New  York  by  the  Isthmus? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Either  by  the  Isthmus,  through  the  Straits,  or  around 
the  Horn. 

Mr.  Hinds,  What  effect  will  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  have 
on  the  freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  It  ought  to  have  considerable  effect.  It  would  depend 
altogether  on  what  the  tolls  would  be  in  that  canal.  If  it  were  a 
bee  ship  canal,  it  would  paralyze  transcontinental  railroad  traffic  in 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Will  any  tolls  that  the  Government  can  ask  on  a 
steamer  passing  through  there  have  a  very  appreciable  effect  on  a 
hundredweight  of  freignt,  or  will  the  toll  be  on  the  freight  and  not 
on  the  vessel  i 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  am  not  familiar  with  canal  tolls,  but  I  understand 
that  it  is  in  part  on  the  cargo  and  not  on  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  notice  the  Suez  Canal  tolls  seem  to  be  specified  as 
pw  ton.  I  could  not  find  out  from  the  source  of  information  which  I 
nad  whether  that  was  per  ton  of  freight  or  per  ton  of  vessel  and 
freight. 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  myself. 
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Mr.  Malby.  For  my  information  on  what  he  has  already  testified 
to  I  would  like  to  know  whether  that  $3  a  hundred  on  freight  from 
points  east  of  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast  has  anything  to  do  with 
sugar. 

Mr.  Bellis.  It  is  generally  understood  that  sugar  is  handled  on  a 
commodity  basis. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  the  committee  is  interested  in  knowing  about 
these  freight  rates  is  as  they  may  have  relation  to  sugar.  We  are  not 
particularly  interested  in  what  the  freight  rates  would  be  on  cotton, 
woolen  goods,  silk,  china,  crockery,  or  thin^  of  that  kind;  we  want 
to  know,  if  you  have  the  figures,  what  the  freight  rates  are,  established 
by  these  eastern  lines  with  western  connections,  on  sugar. 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain,  and  have  not  exam- 
ined any  tariffs  on  transcontinental  traffic  on  sugar,  or  to  points  on 
the  Mississippi  River;  they  practically  could  not  compete. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  you  have  anything  on  sugar  anywhere,  let  us  have  it. 

Mr.  Bellis.  They  could  not  practicalTf  compete  on  sugar  with 
Pacific  coast  refineries. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  I  would  like  to  know,  and  I  think  the  committee 
would  be  interested  in,  is  this:  In  the  first  place,  have  the  great  rail- 
road companies  of  the  East,  such  as  the  New  York  Central,  the  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  others,  which  have  connections 
with  the  Pacific  slope,  first  divided  the  country  into  freight  sections, 
where  they  charge  a  given  rate — a  fixed  rate — and  agree,  all  of  them, 
to  charge  the  same  rate;  and,  if  so,  what  are  the  divisions  of  the 
country  into  which  it  has  been  divided,  if  you  know  ?  Secondly,  what 
are  the  rates  on  sugar  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, New  Orleans,  to  points  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  or  points  west- 
ward from  the  Mississippi  Valley  ?  Those  tnings  are  matters  which 
are  of  concern  to  the  committee,  if  you  have  anything  on  that  line. 

Mr.  Bellis.  There  are  three  freight  territories,  known  as  the  classi- 
fication territories.  Sugar  is  classified,  in  a  great  many  instances,  as 
fifth-class  traffic.  For  instance,  all  local  traffic  from  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Baltimore  to  all  points  east  of  Marysville,  which  is  21 
miles  west  of  Harrisburg,  takes  a  fifth-class  rate  on  sugar.  West  of 
that  sugar  takes  a  commodity  rate. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  a  commodity  rate  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  In  official  classification  territory  there  are  six  classes, 
75  cents,  first  class,  down  to  25  cents,  sixth  class.  There  are  a  great 
many  commodities,  such,  for  instance,  as  coal,  iron  ore,  lumber,  and 
sugar,  that  really,  on  long  hauls,  the  traffic  would  not  move  if  it  were 
classified  traffic  and  had  to  move  on  such  a  rate  basis  as  that,  in  car- 
load lots.  So  the  rates  were  reduced,  and  they  were  put  on  a  com- 
modity basis. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  classification  not  included  in 
any  of  the  sLx  classifications  to  which  you  have  referred,  but  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  classification  of  commodities  ? 

Mr.  Belijs.  The  commodity  rate  is  altogether  different;  it  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  rate  from  a  class  rate. 

Mr.  Malby.  To  go  back  to  our  original  c|uestion,  can  you  say  to 
the  committee  whether  or  not  the  countnr  is  divided  up  into  various 
sections  by  the  railroad  companies,  in  which  definite,  uniform  rates 
are  fixed  by  these  great  companies  to  which  I  referred  ?  Is  the 
country  so  ciivided  ?    Have  you  any  knowledge  on  that  subject  ? 
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Mr.  Belx-is.  The  country  is  divided  at  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
it  is  divided  again,  in  so  far  as  rates  go,  by  blanketing  these  territories 
at  the  Missouri  River;  and  it  Ls  divided  at  the  Ohio  River. 

Mr.  Malby.  Perhaps  the  witness  will  make  better  progress  by  going 
along  in  his  own  way.  But  what  I  started  out  to  do  was  to  have  him 
confme  himself  to  sugar. 

Mr.  Bellis.  It  is  divided  on  all  traffic,  not  only  class  traffic,  but 
sugar  as  well.  Sugar  to  be  shipped  beyond  the  Mississippi  River  takes 
a  rate  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  then  has  an  arbitrary  added  to  it, 
and  the  rate  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  western  classification 
territory. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  just  what  we  want  to  know. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Now,  will  you  proceed  along  those  lines  with  the  data 
you  have  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  When  I  spoke  of  rail  rates  on  sugar  to  points  in  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  the  point  I  desired  to  make  there  was 
the  fact  that  a  33,  31,  and  30  cent  rate,  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  respectively,  could  not 
possibly  compete  in  that  territory  with  the  Michigan  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  that  connection,  tell  us  what  the  Michigan  beet- 
sugar  factories  pay  to  the  same  territory. 

Mr.  Bellis.  To  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  11  cents. 

Mr.  Malby.  Classified  in  the  same  way  that  you  have  it,  could  you 
tell  us  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Those  rates  do  not  exceed  at  any  point  20  cents;  to 
Milwaukee,  Wis^  and  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  11  cents  per  hundred 
pounds;  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Detroit,  Ann  Arbor,  Grand  Kapids,  and 
Duluth,  from  10^  to  8^.  Of  course  it  is  all  short  hauls,  and  naturally 
the  rate  would  vary  somewhat,  possibly  a  cent  or  a  cent  and  a  half  per 
hundred  pounds.  Practically  tiiat  same  territory,  from  New  Orleans, 
takes  a  rate  of  30  cents;  and  to  the  more  northern  points,  such  as 
Duluth — Duluth  takes  a  rate  of  34  cents  a  hundred  pounds  from 
New  Orleans. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  the  rate  from  New  York  is  33  cents  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Thirty-three  cents.  In  southern  Minnesota  points,  in 
Iowa  points,  and  in  the  entire  Missouri  River  territory — what  is 
known  as  the  Missouri  River  territory,  between  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  Rivers — to  points  far  up  into  Minnesota,  and  south, 
practically,  to  the  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  line,  the  rate  from  New 
Orleans  is  32  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  give  us  the  same  from  New  York  and  PhOa- 
delphia. 

Mr.  Bellis.  42  cents  from  New  York,  40  cents  from  Philadelphia, 
and  39  cents  from  Baltimore.  Both  rates  blanket  the  entire  territory 
known  as  Missouri  River  territory. 

Mr.  Malby.  While  you  are  at  that,  can  you  give  us  the  rate  from 
Colorado  into  this  same  territory  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  No,  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  Or  from  Utah,  or  California  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  No,  I  can  not.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
investigate  the  western  rate  situation  at  all.  The  fact,  in  my  mind, 
of  New  Orleans  having  a  rate  comparatively  10  cents  lower  than  the 
New  York  rate  would  hardly  enable  eastern  refineries  to  compete  in 
that  territory. 
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Mr.  Malby.  They  would  have  to  absorb  the  rates  as  they  do 
elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Thev  would  have  to  absorb  the  freight  rate.  A 
company  that  would  own  a  refinery  in  New  Orleans  and  would  own 
one  m  New  York  would  naturally  permit  the  New  Orleans'  refineries 
to  do  business  there,  provided  they  could  have  the  rates,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  case  nere. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Just  in  so  far  as  you  can,  Mr.  Bellis,  confine  your 
testimony  to  the  rates  on  sugar. 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  have  a  ^eat  many  rates  here. 

Mr.  Malby.  Never  mmd  the  effect  of  it.  We  have  gone  pretty 
thoroughly  into  that.  If  you  just  give  us  figures  you  will  proceed 
perhaps  a  little  more  rapidlv;  and  give  such  rates  as  you  have. 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  have  a  taoulation  here  showing  the  all-rail  rates  on 
su^ar  in  carloads  in  cents  per  hundred  poimds,  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  ana  New  Orleans,  to  the  following  points. 
That  is  comparative. 

Mr.  Malby.  Proceed,  and  give  them. 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  could  give  the  stenographer  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  that. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Let  me  ask  you,  in  that  connection,  did  you  prepare 
that  table  of  rates  on  sugar? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  did. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  from  what  sources  did  you  get  your  information  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  From  G.  O.-I.  C.  C.  No.  1696,  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
tariff;  and  G.  O.-I.  C.  C.  No.  1697,  Pennsvlvania  Railroad  tariff;  from 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad 
Co.,  Sugar  No.  42. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  those  figures 
which  you  have  tabulated  are  correct  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  can  hand  the  copy  you  have  to  the  stenographer, 
and  he  will  incorporate  it  in  the  record.  • 

(The  table  referred  to  by  the  witness  is  as  follows:) 

All-rail  rates  on  sugar  (carloads)  j  in  cents  per  100  pounds^  from  New  York,  Philadelphia  ^ 

BaUimoret  arid  New  Orleans  to  points  named  below. 


From — 


To— 


Chicago,  ni 

8t  Louis,  Mo 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

Detroit,  liich 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Louisviile,  Ky i 

Evansville,  Ind 

Columbus,  Ohio 

PitUbiug,  Pa 

BafIalo,N.  Y 

Cairo,  lU 

Alton,  HI 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich i 

Battle  Creek,  Mi<di 

Bay  City,  Ml<di 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich 

Burlington,  Iowa. 

Hannibal,  Mo i 


New  York. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Baltimore. 

New 
Orleans. 

26 

24 

23 

23 

20 

18 

17 

17 

24 

22 

21 

23 

20 

18 

17 

23 

18 

16 

15 

23 

21 

19 

18 

18} 

20 

18 

17 

17 

20 

18 

17 

17 

20 

18 

17 

23 

14 

14 

13 

30 

14 

14 

14 

ao 

20 

18 

17 

17 

30 

28 

27 

20 

24 

22 

21 

27 

26 

23 

22 

27 

24 

22 

21 

29 

25 

23 

22 

27 

27 

25 

24 

28 

25 

23 

22 

23 
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AllrToil  rates  on  sugar  (carloads)  ^  in  cents  per  100  poundsyfrom  New  Yorky  Philadelphia^ 
Baltimore f  and  New  Orleans  to  points  named  below — Continued. 


To- 


Looisiana.  Mo 

Quincy,  111 

Rock  Island,  HI 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Keokuk,  Iowa. , 

Fort  Madiaon,  Iowa. . 

Madison,  Ind 

Anderson.  Ind 

Aurora,  lU 

Bloomington,  111 

BeBevlUe,  lU 

Henderson,  I^ 

Owensboro,  Ky 

Paducah,  Ky 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Savanna,  111 

Keithsburg,  111 

Lexington,  Ky 

Appleton,  Wis 

Eau  Claire,  Wis 

Fonddu  Lae,  Wis... 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

Superior,  Wis 

Duluth,  Minn 

Minneapolis,  Minn . . . 
St.  Paul,  Minn 


From— 


New  York. 


26 
25 
27 
27 
27 
25 
26 
24 
24 
27 
29 
28 
20 
20 
20 
27 
27 
27 
24 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 


Philadel- 
phia. 


23 
23 
25 
25 
25 
23 
24 
22 
22 
26 
27 
2t> 
18 
18 
18 
25 
25 
25 
22 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 


Baltimore. 


22 
22 
24 
24 
24 
22 
23 
21 
21 
24 
2b 
25 
17 
17 
17 
24 
24 
24 
21 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


New 

Orleans. 


23 
23 
28 
28 
28 
25 


23 
23 

17 
17 
17 
17 
28 


30 

ao 

30 
30 


34 

30 
30 


NOTK.->Above  rates  are  authorised  by  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  tariih  0. 0.-I.  C.  C.  No.  IflOn,  O.  0.* 
^.  C.  C.  No.  1097,  from  eastern  points  and  from  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Yasoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 
R.  R.  Co.,  sugar  No.  42. 

Harry  E.  Belus,  Philadelpktaj  Pa. 
July  28, 1911. 

• 

Mr.  Malby.  You  might  tell  us  what  those  abbreyiations  mean. 

Mr.  Bellis.  What  the  abbreviations  mean  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes,  ^'G.  O.-I.  C.  C." 

Mr.  Bellis.  ''G.  O.''  is  a  series  number,  a  railroad  series  number; 
and  **I.  C.  C,"  is  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  That  is  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  number. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  did  not  understand  what  it  was,  that  is  all.  Hand 
that  paper  to  the  stenographer.  What  other  tables  have  you  pre- 
pared ? 

Mr.  Bellis,  I  have  rates  on  sugar  in  carloads  and  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  from  Alma,  Mich.,  and  Owesso,  Mich,,  to  the  following 
points.  That  covers  points  as  far  east  as  McKeesport,  and,  in.  fact, 
to  Pittsburg  and  Buffalo,  basing  points  on  the  east,  down  to  Ohio 
River  points,  to  Mississippi  River  points,  and  intermediate  territory. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  hand  that  paper  to  the 
stenographer  to  be  incorporated  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  These  rates  are  authorized  by  tariff  I.  C.  C.-A-No.  190 
of  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  Co.  prorating  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co. 
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(The  table  referred  to  by  the  witness  is  as  foUows:) 

Rates  on  sugar  {carloads),  in  cents  per  100  pounds,  from  Alnuiy  Midi.,  and  Owesso,  Midi. 

to  the  points  named  below. 


T<>— 


Allegheny,  Pa. 


Auegneny.  fs 
BulSUo,N.  Y. 

Butler,  Pa. 

Erie,  Pa 

Dunkirk,  N.Y 

Jamestown,  N.  Y 

Pittsburg.  Pa 

OUCity.Pa 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa 

Brockton,  N.Y 

Chester,  Pa 

Corry,  Pa. 

Famham,  N.  Y 

Fredonia,N.  Y 

OreenviUe,  Pa 

McKee^port,  Pa 

Mead^e.Pa 

Midway,  Pa 

Monessen.  Pa 

New  BriflOiton,  Pa 

Rankln,Pa 

Sharon,  Pa 

Tltuavflle,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

AltonTni 

Decatur,  111 

Mississippi  River  crossings. 

EyansTule,  Ind 

Louisville,  Ky 

Peoria,  ni 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


IS 


15 


16 


Fran*— 


To— 


Ahna. 


16 


Hannibal.  Mo 

guincy,  111 
ast  Hannibal,  m.... 

Henderson,  K^ 

Owensboro,  KTy 

Paducah,  Ky 

Burlington,  Iowa 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa. . 

Keokuk.  Iowa 

Rock  Island,  ni 

Anderson,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

I  Newcastle,  Pa 

;  Aurora,  111 

Terre  Haute.  Ind 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

'  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

'  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Chicago,  lU 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

JoUet,m 

MUwaukee,  Wis 

Battle  Creek,  Mich... 

Detroit,  Mich 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 

Toledo,  Ohio 


18 

21 
21 
21J 


24 


U 
14 
14 
14J 

13 

13 
13 


11 


1? 

9 


Owesso. 


IS 

21 
21 
21| 


24 


19 
14 
14 

13 
IS 

13 

11 


Note.— Above  rates  are  authorized  by  tariH  I.  C.  C- A-No.  190  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  Co.,  prorating 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 

Harrt  E.  Brllis,  PhUadelphia,  Po, 
AvQvaft  1, 1911. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  that  connection,  you  take  as  a  starting  point  some 
place  in  Michigan;  did  you  say  what  point  that  was? 

Mr.  Bellis.  That  is  frpm  Ahna  and  Owesso  to  Michigan  points. 
They  are  Ann  Arbor  railroad  points,  where  sugar  originates,  into 
Michigan  beet-sugar  points. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  something  showing  what  the  rates  are  from 
New  York  to  the  same  territory,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  the 
the  same  territory  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  just  handed  the  stenographer  an  exhibit  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  Malby.  Very  well. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  TaKe  up  your  next  table.  Mr.  BelUs. 

Mr.  Bellis.  This  table  is  lake  and  rail  rates  on  sugar  (carloads)  in 
cents  per  100  pounds  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
to  the  following  points. 

Mr.  Malby.  Name  some  of  those  points  so  that  we  may  have  them 
in  mind. 

Mr.  Bellis.  Chicago,  111.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Duluth,  Minn.;  Superior,  Wis.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Racine,  Wis.;  Joliet, 
lU. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  enoueh.  You  say  that  the  rates  are  the  same 
to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  ? 
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Mr.  Bellis.  No;  I  did  not  say  that  the  rates  were  the  same  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Malby.  Give  us  the  rates  on  cars  to  these  points  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  From  New  York  to  Chicago  is  23  cents  a  hundred 
pounds.  From  Philadelphia  to  Chicago  is  21  cents  a  hundred 
pounds.  From  Baltimore  to  Chicago  is  20  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
That  is  lake  and  rail  rate,  which  is  3  cents  under  the  all-rail  rate. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  it  to  St.  Paul  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Thirty  cents  from  New  York,  from  Philadelphia  28 
cents,  and  from  Baltimore  27  cents. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  I  wish  you  would  file  that  table  with  the  stenographer 
and  lei  it  go  in  the  record  here. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Lake  and  rail  rates  on  sugar  (carloads) j  in  cents  per  100  pounds j  from  New  Yorki  PWio- 

delphiaf  and  Baltimore  to  the  points  named  below. 


To— 


Chicago,  ni 

8t  Louis,  Mo 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . 

Detroit,  Mich 

develand,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 
Milwaukee,  Wis.... 

Boluth,  Minn 

Superior,  Wis 

St  Paul,  Minn 

Racine,  Wis 

jroUet,Ill 


From— 


To- 


New 
York. 


Phila- 
delphia. 


Hannibal,  Mo 

GraniteCity.ni.... 

§unicy,Ill 
urlinigrton,  Iowa . . 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Davoiport,  Iowa. . . 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Rock  Island,  HI.... 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind  . . 

Savanna,  111 

Keithsburg,  Hi 


23| 

21 

26' 

24 

»; 

21 

25 

23 

25 

23 

25 

23 

25 

23 

25 

23 

25 

23 

21 

19 

25: 

23 

25 

23 

Balti- 
more. 


20 
23 
20 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 


22 

23 


Note.— Above  rates  were  in  effect  Apr.  1, 1011. 
jruLT  29, 1911. 


Habst  E.  Bellis,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mr.  SuLZER.  Now,  take  up  your  next  table  and  go  on. 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  next  table  shows  the  rates  on  sugar  (carloads)  in 
cents  per  100  pounds  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
to  the  follo\^ing  points. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Mention  some  of  those  points. 

Mr.  Bellis.  Marysville,  Pa.;  Huntingdon,  Pa.;  Altoona,  Pa.; 
Cumberland,  Md.;  Tyrone,  Pa.;  Bellefonte,  Pa.;  Lock  Haven,  Pa.; 
Johnstown,  Pa.;  Unionto>\n,  Pa.;  Homestead,  Pa.;  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.; 
Hazleton,  Pa.;  Selinsgrove,  Pa.;  Ijcwistown,  Pa.;  I^ewisburg,  Pa.; 
Williamsport,  Pa.;  Empoiium,  Pa.;  Renova,  Pa.;  Erie,  Pa.;  Roches- 
ter, N.  I .;  Bradford,  Pa. ;I)u  Bois,  Pa.;  Frederick, Md.;  Sunbury,  Pa.; 
Shamokin,  Pa.;  and  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Is  BuflFalo  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Buffalo  is  not. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Why  is  not  Buffalo  there  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  thmk  Buffalo  is  in  one  of  the  other  tariffs.  It  is  a 
60  per  cent  point.  This  tariff  is  authority  for  these  rates,  and  Buffalo, 
in  many  instances,  takes  a  lower  rate  than  many  of  these  points, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  haul  is  not  as  long. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  Wliat  are  the  classified  rates  to  tnose  places  you  have 
mentioned  ? 
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Mr.  Bellis.  To  Marysville,  Pa.,  from  New  York,  14  cents.  From 
Philadelphia  it  is  the  same.     Thev  quote  no  rate  from  Baltimore. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  What  is  the  rate  from  Rochester  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  From  Rochester  to  New  York  is  13  cents,  from  all 
three  points. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  You  may  file  that  with  the  stenographer. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  recora,  as  follows:) 

Rates  on  sugar  (carloads) ,  in  cents  per  100  pounds^  from  New  York^  Philadelphia^  and 

Baltimore  to  the  points  named  below. 


1 
From— 

To~ 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

1 

Balti-      ; 
more. 

ICarysTille,  Pa 

Huntingdon,  Pa ... 

Altoona.  Pa 

Cumberland,  Md. . . 

Tyrone,  Pa 

BeUefonte,  Pa 

Lock  Haven,  Pa. . . 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Uniontown,  Pa 

Homestead,  Pa 

Wllke8-Barre,Pa... 

Hasleton,  Pa 

Selinsgrove,  Pa 

14 
14 
16 
16 
14 
14 
14 
16 
16 
16 
13 
13 
14 

13 
13 
14 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13  ; 

13 

13 

13 

14 

From— 

To- 

New         Phila- 
York.      delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Lewistown,  Pa 

Lewisburg,  Pa 

Williamsport.  Pa... 

Emporium,  Pa 

Renova,  Pa 

Erie,  Pa 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Bradford,  Pa 

DuBois,  Pa 

Frederick,  Md 

14 
14 
13 
13 
13 
16 
13 
14 
14 
16 

14 

14 
13 
13 
13 
14 
13 
14 
14 

13 
14 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
14 
13 

Sunbury,  Pa 

Shamokin,  Pa 

Canandaigna,  N.  Y. 

13 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 

Note.— Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  tariff  O.  O.-I.  C.  C.  No.  3028  is  authority  for  above  rates,  and  were 
effective  Apr.  17, 1911. 

Habst  E.  Bellis,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
July  29, 19II. 

Mr.  SxJLZER.  Now  take  up  your  next  table  and  explain  that  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Bellis.  On  rail  and  lake  traffic  destined  beyond  east  Missis- 
sippi River  crossings  the  rates  on  sugar  (carloads)  in  cents  per  100 
pounds  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  are  as  follows: 
That  is  for  traffic  destined  beyona,  the  extra  rate  is  18  cents  from  New 
York,  16  cents  from  Philadelphia,  and  14  cents  from  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  that  on  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  On  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  Give  us  some  of  those  points  so  as  to  indicate  their 
importance. 

Mr.  Bellis.  Alton,  111. ;  East  Clinton,  111. ;  East  Burlington.  111. ; 
East  DubuQue,  Dl.;  East  Fort  Madison,  111.;  East  Hannibal,  III.; 
East  KeokuK,  111. ;  East  Louisiana.  111. ;  Keithsburg,  111. ;  Quincy,  111. ; 
Rock  Island,  111. ;  and  Savanna,  III.  They  are  known  as  east  Missis- 
sippi River  crossings  or  transfers. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  You  may  file  that  with  the  stenographer. 
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(The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Rates  on  sugar  {carloads)  on  rail  and  lake  traffic  destined  beuond  east  Mississivpi  River 
crossings^  in  cents  per  100  pounds,  from  New  Yorkf  Philadelpkiaf  and  BaUxmort. 


\ 

From — 

1 

From — 

To- 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia, 

Haiti-, 
more.     , 

TO-             , 

1 
• 

i 

New 
York. 

Phila^ 
delphia. 

Haiti- 

Alton,Ill 1 

East  Clinton,  111.... 
East     Burlington, 

m 

East  Dubuque.  111. 
East  Fort  Madison, 

m 

18 

16 

1 

14 

i 

East  Hannibal,  lU.h 
East  Keokuk,  111...  1 
East  Louisiana,  111. 

Keithsburg,  lU < 

Qnlncy,  111. 

Rock  Island,  Ul.... 

Savanna,  111 

1 

18 

16 

14 

Note.— Above  rates  are  authorized  by  Pennsylvania  RailixMKl  Co.  tariff  O.  O.-I.  C.  C.  No.  I7Q9. 

Harry  E.  Hklus,  PkOaddphi^,  Pa. 
Jm.T  29,  1911. 

Mr.  Bellis.  These  rates  are  authorized  bv  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Co.  tariff  G.  O.  I.  C.  C.  No.  1790. 

Mr,  SuLZER.  Now  give  us  the  next  rates  that  you  have. 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  have  here  a  table  showing  the  comparative  cost  of 
sugar  per  carload  of  36,000  pounds  net  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
Kansas  City  on  a  basis  of  $5  per  hundred  pounds,  including  the  cost 
of  transportation,  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
New  Orleans.  It  does  not  include  discounts.  That  will  show  the 
total  cost  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  Kansas  City  if  a  carload  of  sugar 
be  purchased  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  If  the  whole  rate  is  cnarged  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  If  the  rate  is  charged.  I  am  figuring  New  York  with 
this  2  cents.  New  York  is  on  a  Philadelphia  basis.  I  also  include 
tares. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  These  figures  show  the  price  of  refined  sugar  delivered 
by  the  manufacturer,  to  include  all  charges  and  freight  prepaid,  $5 
a  hundred  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Name  some  of  those  figures  from  New  York,  Phila* 
delphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  total  cost,  including  the  cost  of  sugar,  transpor- 
tation, and  tare,  at  Chicago,  purchased  from  New  York,  would  be 
$1,897.76. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Carloads  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes.  Purchased  from  Philadelphia  it  would  be 
$1,895.88,  and  from  Baltimore  it  would  be  $1,892.12. 

Air.  SuLZER.  That  is  a  carload  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Thirty-six  thousand  pounds,  net. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  How  much  would  that  be  a  hundred  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  freight  rate  ? 

Mr.  SuLZER.  No ;  everything.  You  say  cost  of  the  sugar,  freight 
charges,  and  tariffs. 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  cost  of  the  sugar  is  $5  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Does  that  include  the  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Bellis.  No  ;  that  does  not  include  the  freight  rate.  That  is  the 
base  price. 
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Mr.  SuLZER.  That  is  the  net  price  at  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  At  the  factory. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  $5  a  hundred  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Now,  what  is  the  freight  rate  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  freight  rate  on  the  36,000  pounds  of  sugar,  or 
the  net  rate,  is  $93.60,  including  tare;  1,600  pounds,  16  pounds  to  the 
barrel,  is  $97.76  per  car  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Then  the  only  additional  cost  to  the  purchasers  of 
refined  sugar  at  these  respective  cities  you  have  in  your  table  is  $5 
a  hundred  pounds  at  the  factory,  plus  tne  freight  charge  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Plus  the  freight  charges. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  And  the  only  diflFerence,  then,  is  the  difference  in 
freight  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  difference  that  freight  would  make. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What  do  you  mean  by  tares  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  tare  is  the  barrel.  That  sugar,  of  course,  is  sold 
net,  and  this  is  the  cost  net  of  the  sugar,  plus  the  tare,  or  the  weight 
of  the  barrel.  That  is  figured  at  16  pounds,  in  so  far  as  the  rate  is  con- 
cerned. The  barrel  actually  weighs  about  25  or  27  pounds.  That  is 
a  net  loss  of  about  9  or  10  pounds  to  the  railroad  company  on  the 
barrel     I  could  not  tell  you  now  it  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  they  charge  for  16  pounds  when  it  b 
actually  24  or  25  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  That  is  just  what  they  do. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Why  do  they  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Bellis  Well,  it  is  mighty  difficult  to  tell  why  they  do  do  it. 
It  is  a  loss  of  900  pounds  on  a  carload  of  sugar,  or  $2.34  on  a  car. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  who  sustains  that  loss  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  railroad. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  could  not  tell  you  why. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Have  you  never  investigated  the  matter,  as  an 
expert  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  As  far  as  investigating  it  goes,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  find  out,  upon  investigation.  Nobody  that  could  possibly  tell  me 
would  tell  me. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Let  me  make  a  suggestion  to  you,  and  see  if  that  helps, 
of  if  I  am  correct  in  my  surmise.  They  charge  for  16  pounds  regard- 
less of  the  package  in  which  it  is  shipped,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  They  do  what  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  They  charge  for  carrying  16  pounds;  that  is,  they 
charge  16  pounds  for  the  package  in  which  a  barrel  of  sugar,  or  ite 
equivalent,  goes,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  in  a  barrel  or  in  a  box 
or  a  sack,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Bellis,  Well,  now 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  if  it  was  in  a  sack  it  would  not  be  16  pounds, 
and  if  it  was  in  a  barrel  it  would  be  more  than  16  pounds,  and  if  it 
was  in  a  box  I  do  not  know  what  it  would  be. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  In  other  words,  they  strike  an  average  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  had  in  mind.  I  was  just  wonder- 
ing whether  that  would  help  anybody  on  the  matter.  It  would 
be  a  guess  on  my  part.  Of  course  they  are  put  up,  as  I  understand 
it,  in  100-pound  packages;  that  is,  so  far  as  the  bagging  is  concerned. 
Of  course  there  would  be  something  Uke  three  bags  to  the  barrel. 
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Mr.  Bellis.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that  at  all.     It  very  likely  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Have  you  put  the  last  table  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  No, 

(The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Comparative  cost  of  sugar  per  carload  (S6,000  pounds  net)  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
Kansas  City,  on  oasis  off5  per  100  pounds,  including  cost  of  transportation  from  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans. 

[Does  not  include  discounts.] 


AT  CmCAOO,  ILL. 


Carload  (100  barrels) 

Cost 

Net  rate 

Net  cost  .transportation 

Tare 

Gross  rate 

2  cents  less  Philalelphia  base 

Loss,  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
Cost  tare 


Total  cost: 

Sugar 

Transportation. 
Tare 


Total. 


AT  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Carload  (100  barrels). 
Coet 


Rate 

Net  cost,  transportation 
Tare 


Gross  rate 

a  cents  less  Philadelphia  base 

Loss,  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
Cost  tare 


Total  cost: 

Sugar 

Transportation. 
Tare 


Total. 


AT  KAKSA?  CrrT.  MO. 


Ctarload  ( 100  barrels) , 
Cost. 


Net  rate 

Net  cost,  transportation. 
Tare 


Gross  rate 

S  oents  less  Philadelphia  base 

Loss,  American  Sugar  Refining  Co . . 

Gosttare 

Net  to  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Total  cost: 

Sugar 

Transportation 

Tare 


Total 81,961.68 


New  York. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Baltimore. 

1 

1    New  Or- 

1      leans. 

36,000 

81,800.00 

S0.2(> 

Sy3.(i0 

l.liOOj 
S97.  70^ 
1         t90.24 

30,000 

$i,8oaoo 

$0.24 

«oO.  40 

1,000 
$90.24 

36,000 

$i,8oaoo 

$0.23 

$82  80 

l,iX» 

$86.48 

30,000 

$i,8oaoo 
$a23 

$83.80 

1,(00 

$86.48 

1 

»7. 52 



$7.52 

$5.64 

$5.64 

$5.64 

t 

i    $1,800.00 

$:N).24 

?7.62 

$1,800.00 

$90.24 

$5.64 

$1,800100 

$80.48 
$5.64 

1 

'      $1;S0Q.00 

$86.48 

$5.64 

I    $1,897.70 

1 

36,000 
,    81,800.00 
!           $0  20 
1          $72.00 
'            l.r,00 
$75.  20 
$07.68 

$1,895. 8R 

36,000 
$1,800.00 

$0.18 
$64.80 

1,600 
$07.68 

$1,892.12 

30,000 
$1,800.00 

$ai7 

$01.20 

1.600 

$03.92 

$1,892.13 
36,000 

$i,8oaoo 
$ai7 

$61.20 

1,600 

$63.93 

-   

i           $7.  .52 

' 

\        $:>.M 

$4.70 

$4.70 

$4.70 

$1,800.00 

$67.  r.8 

$5.t>4 

1 

$1,800.00 

$67.68 

$4.70 

$1,800.00 

$63.92 

$4.70 

$1,800.00 
$63.03 

$4.70 

$1,873  32 

36.000 

$1,80(».00 

$0.42 

$151.20 

1.600 

$157.92 

$150.40 

$7.  .re 

$11.28 

$3.70 

$1,872.38 

36,000 

$1,800.00 

$0.40 

$144.00 

1,600 

$150.40 

$1,868.62 

36.000 

$1,800.00 

$0.39 

$140.40 

1,600 

$146.64 

$1,868.63 

36.000 

$1,800.00 

$0.32 

$115.30 

1.600 

$130.33 



$11.28 
............ 

$0.40 

$0.40 

•••"••-•"•*• 

$1,800.00 

$150.40 

$11.28 

$1,800.00 

$150.40 

$11.28 

$1,800.00 

$146.04 

$9.40 

$1,800.00 

$130.32 

$9.40 

$1,061.68 

$],961.GS 

$1,956.04 

$1,920.72 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  might  add  to  that,  that  tare,  as  being  16  pounds  on 
the  barrel,  the  net  cost  just  balances  the  difference  of  2  cents  that 
the  American  Sugar  Remiing  Co.  absorbs,  or  that  the  su^ar  refining 
compioiy  absorbs,  on  the  freight  rate,  New  York  to  Chicago  basis, 
and  it  is  sold  on  a  Chicago  basis,  S7.52  for  tare,  $7.52  of  the  absorption. 
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Mr.  SuLZER.  That  is  in  the  nature  of  profit  to  the  American  Sugar 
Refinii^  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  That  16  pounds  for  tare  brings  back  to  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  what  they  have  absorbed  in  the  freight  rate,  the 
2  cents. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  Give  that  a  little  more  fully,  so  that  the  record  will 
show  exactly  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  tare  is  16  pounds  to  the  barrel. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Would  it  be  16  pounds  to  the  bag? 

Mr.  Bellis.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Would  it  be  16  pounds  to  the  box  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Do  you  know  if  the  traffic  managers  of  the  railroads, 
in  making  this  flat  tare  of  16  pounds  to  the  barrel,  try  to  strike  the 
general  average  between  barrels  and  boxes  and  bags  and  packages  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  do  not  know  what  they  try  to  do  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Will  you  investigate  that  matter  for  the  committee 
and  write  a  letter  about  it  at  your  earliest  convenience? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Very  well.  Proceed  with  what  you  have  before  you 
now. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  did  not  answer  your  last  question,  I  thought, 
there,  as  to  what  he  meant  by  the  tare  allowance  making  good  to 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  the  2  cents  freight  absorbed  by 
them.  You  see,  in  all  the  evidence  we  have  had,  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  it  has  been  2  cents. 
Now,  the  American  Sugar  Renning  Co.  have  informed  us  that  they 
have  absorbed  that  2  cents;  that  is  to  say,  they  pay  it  themselves. 
Now  the  witness  says,  if  I  understood  him,  that  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  got  that  back  as  an  allowance.  What  was  your  expla- 
nation as  to  tnat  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  To  all  points  west  of  Pittsburg  and  New  York,  or 
Pittsburg  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  does 
absorb  the  2  cents  freight  rate,  and  it  is  placed  on  a  Philadelphia 
basis.  That  is  a  loss  of  $7.52  on  the  carload.  Now,  on  36,000 
pounds  net  sugar  as  a  carload  and  1,600  pounds  tare,  or  16  pounds 
to  the  barrel,  tne  allowance  for  tare  is  identical  with  the  loss  of  $7.52; 
so  that  in  realitv  there  is  no  loss. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  say  there  is  1,600  pounds? 

Mr.  Bellis.  1,600  pounds. 

Mr.  Malby.  At  what  rate  ?  Let  us  see  whether  it  is  the  same. 
You  say  it  is  $7.52  loss  per  carload.     Now,  how  do  you  figure  it? 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  tare  is  2  cents. 

Mr.  Malby.  Two  cents  on  1,600  pounds? 

Mr.  Bellis.  It  is  not  1,600  pounds.  It  is  on  the  entire  carload, 
inclusive  of  the  sugar,  37,600  pounds. 

Mr.  Malby.  Again  I  am  stuck.  I  do  not  see  any  relation  between 
the  tare  and  the  2  cents  absorption.  If  you  can  explain  that,  I  will 
be  glad  to  have  you  do  so.     I  do  not  see  any  connection. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  This  is  on  a  carload  of  sugar,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bellis.  That  is  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Yes.     $7.52 

Mr.  Bellis.  Is  on  the  car. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Is  on  the  carload  ? 
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Mr.  Bellis.  The  carload. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  a  carload  of  sugar  is  approximately  36,000 
pounds  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  36,000  pounds  net. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Net.  That  would  make  a  diflFerential  which  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  would  get,  of  2  cents  a  hundredweight  I 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Which  would  be  $7.52  a  carload  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Malby.  We  want  to  get  something  on  record  that  we  can  see  for 
ourselves.  That  is  not  really  so,  because  instead  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  getting  it,  they  pay  it. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  That  is  wnat  I  am  coming  to.  Now,  the  question  is, 
Who  gets  that  $7.52  ?    The  railroad  does  not  get  it,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Surely  they  do. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  How  does  the  railroad  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  They  get  it. 

Mr.  Bellis.  When  the  American  Refining  Co.  sells  a  carload  of 
sugar  in  Chicago,  they  charge  the  net  cost  of  the  sugar,  they  pay  the 
freight  rate  and  they  pay  the  tare,  and  the  tare  on  tnat  is  $7.52. 

ifi*.  SuLZER.  To  whom  do  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  people 
pay  the  $7.52  ?    Do  they  pay  it  to  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Bellis.  They  woula  pay  it  to  the  railroad,  I  would  be  under  the 
impression. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Do  you  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  It  should  be.     It  is  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Then  if  they  pay  it  to  the  railroad  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  loses  that  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  If  they  pay  that  $7.52  tare  to  the  railroad  company 
they  get  it  back. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  How  do  they  get  it  back  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Ihey  get  it  back  when  you  buy  your  sugar.  If  you 
are  buying  that  carload  of  sugar  in  Chicaeo  you  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  shipped  the  sugar 
£.  o.  b.  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  That  Is  correct;  they  do. 

Mr,  Bellis.  Ihe  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  pays  the  freight. 
The  buyer  is  supposed  to  have  the  routine:  of  that  freight.  He  pays  a 
net  price,  he  pays  the  freight  rate  additional,  and  he  pays  the  tare 
additional. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Assuming  what  you  have  said  to  be  correct,  then 
explain  to  us  how  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  would  get  back 
this  $7.52  tare  on  a  carload  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Bellis.  Ihe  sugar  is  sold  on  a  Philadelphia  basis;  that  is,  the 
Philadelphia  rate  basis.  That  is  a  differential  of  2  cents  imder  New 
York,  and  that  is  a  loss  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  $7  52. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  A  carload  i 

Mr  Bellis.  A  car;  and  the  tare,  of  course,  is  $7.52. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  How  do  you  make  that  other  $7.52  tare?  How  do 
you  arrive  at  that  ?    Give  us  the  figures. 

Mr.  Bellis.  This  is  already  in  the  record ;  those  figures  are  in  the 
record.  From  Willett  &  Grav's  Statistical  Sugar  Journal  of  April  20, 
1911,  there  was  a  change  in  freight  rates.  They  say  that  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Refining  Co.  have  issued  the  following  notice: 
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April  19,  1911. 

Effective  at  once  on  all  future  new  business,  commencing  at  basis  4.90  cents  lees 
2  per  cent  for  cash  for  granulated,  there  will  be  a  change  in  we  prepaid  basis  to  most 
of  our  shipping  points,  both  in  carload  and  less-than-carload  shipments,  caused  bv 
the  readjustment  of  our  tare  schedule.  On  all  old  contracts  the  prepaid  basis  will 
apply  on  withdrawals. 

We  give  below  the  additions  now  added  for  tare: 

10  cents  and  under,  i  cent. 

10}  cents  to  14}  cents,  inclusive,  1  cent. 

15  cents  to  19}  cents,  inclusive,  1}  cents. 

20  cents  to  24}  cents,  inclusive,  1}  cents. 

25  cents  to  29}  cents,  inclusive,  2  cents. 

30  cents  to  39}  cents,  inclusive,  2}  cents. 

40  cents  to  44}  cents,  inclusive,  3  cents. 

45  cents  to  54}  cents,  inclusive,  3}  cents. 

55  cents  to  59}  cents,  inclusive,  4  cents. 

60  cents  to  69}  cents,  inclusive,  4}  cents. 

70  cents  to  74}  cents,  inclusive,  5  cents. 

75  cents  to  84}  cents,  inclusive,  5}  cents. 

Missouri  River,  1  cent  added  to  bag  rate  for  tare. 

Mr.  Malby.  Still  you  do  not  give  us  your  mathematical  calculation 
by  which  you  arrive  at  $7.52  tare  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Ijet  us  see,  now,  Mr.  Bellis,  if  we  can  not  get  this 
matter  clear  before  the  committee.  It  certainly  is  not  clear  to  my 
mind,  and  I  doubt  if  it  is  clear  to  Mr.  Malby ^s  mind. 

Mr.  Malby.  No;  I  am  in  a  perfect  haze  about  the  tare.  The  other 
I  understand  very'  well. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Yes;  this  tare  is  simply  the  difference  in  the  charges 
on  barrels,  and  it  amounts  to  $7.52  a  carload  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Exactly.     That  is,  a  carload  of  36,000  pounds. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Yes;  this  $7.52  is  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
manufacturer  who  ships  the  sugar,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  And  it  is  paid  by  the  manufacturer  to  the  railroad, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bellis.  It  is. 

Mr.  Sui.zER.  And  then  the  railroad  gives  it  back?  The  railroad 
does  not  keep  that  $7.52,  does  it? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  The  railroad  keeps  it? 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  railroad  keeps  it. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Then  it  does  not  go  back  to  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  man  that  buys  the  sugar  is  obliged  to  pay  that 
$7.52  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Because  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  charges 
in  all  that  it  pays  out  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.   les. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  To  transport  the  product  from  the  factory  to  the 
purchaser,  plus  the  price  of  the  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  do  not  say,  and  I  did  not  say,  that  the  railroad  gave  it 
it  back. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  clear  up.  You  are  clear 
in  vour  own  mind  that  this  $7.52  paid  by  the  railroad,  and  paid  to  the 
railroad  in  the  first  instance,  is  not  returned  by  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  It  is  not  returned  by  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  That  is  a  part  of  the  railroad's  charges  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  That  is  a  part  of  the  railroad's  charge. 
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Mr.  SuLZER.  And  the  manufacturer  who  ships  the  goods  pays  it  in 
the  first  instance  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  And  charges  it  up  to  the  piu*chaser  in  his  biU ) 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes. 

Ikfr.  Sulzer.  So  that  the  purchaser  finally  pays  the  price  of  the  sugar 
as  a  matter  of  fact;  and  the  rreight  rate  plus  the  $7.52  tare  f 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  That  is  pretty  clear,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Malby? 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  not  very  clear  to  me. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  or  two  and  see  if  I  can  get 
it  clear.  The  railroad  company  charges  a  flat  rate,  plus  the  $7.52  a 
carload  for  tare  ? 

ifr.  Bellis.  For  tare. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  So  that  if  the  freight  rate  on  a  carload  of  sugar  approxi- 
mately 36,000  pounds  net  was  $1,800 

Mr.  Bellis.  $1,800. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  There  would  be  an  additional  charge  of  $7.52  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  There  would  be  the  charge  of  the  freight  rate  as  weU. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  I  am  talking  about  the  freight  rate;  but  there  would 
be  the  additional  charge  of  $7.52. 

Mr.  Bellis.  For  tare. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  For  tare.  Now,  is  that  stated  in  the  railroad's  general 
classification  of  freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Xo;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Sui.zer.  Why  is  not  that  stated  in  the  classification  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  could  not  say  why  it  is  not  stated  in  their  tariff. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  The  railroads  pubfish  their  tariff  rates  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  They  publish  their  tariff  rates. 

Mr.  Sltlzer.  Ana  tney  never  say  anything  about  this  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  They  are  supposed  to  charge,  and  their  tariff  quotes 
the  rates,  and  of  course  they  get  them,  and  they  are  not  supposed  to 
lose  9  pounds.  They  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  about  that. 
They  could  not  quote  a  lower  rate. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Does  not  the  law  compel  the  railroads,  to-day,  to  pub- 
lish the  railroad  tariff  rates  upon  sugar? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Thev  do.     The  law  does  compel  them  to. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  And  are  we  to  understand  you  to  say  that  the  rail- 
roads, notwithstanding  the  law,  do  not  publish  anything  about  tare? 

Mr.  Bellis.  They  do  not. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Do  you  know  why  they  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  No,  I  do  not  know  why. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Is  that  generally  known  amongst  the  sliippers  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  They  have  to  pay  it  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  They  have  to  pay  it,  yes. 

Mr.  SiTLZER.  It  is  not  always  separated  ?  Can  they  not  sell  sugar 
in  New  York  to  a  man  in  Chicago  and  charge  him  26  cents  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  When  he  receives  his  bill  from  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  it  is  26  cents  a  hundred  pounds  additional  for  the  rate, 
when  in  reality  they  have  absorbed  that  2  cents  diJerence,  and  made 
it  for  24  cents,  and  inclusive  of  the  tare,  of  the  2  cents  absorption, 
of  $7.52,  and  the  tare  is  $7.52.  It  is  not  really  necessarj'  for  the 
man  that  is  paying  the  bill  for  the  sugar  to  know  it. 
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Mr.  SuLZER.  Let  us  assume  that  Mr.  A  is  in  New  York,  a  manu- 
facturer of  sugar,  and  he  ships  a  carload  of  sugar  of  approximately 
36,000  pounds  to  Mr.  B  in  Chicago;  how  much  freight  would  Mr.  A 
have  to  pay  on  that  carload  of  sugar  from  New  York  to  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Inclusive  of  the  tare  ? 

Mr.  SuLZER.  No,  exclusive  of  the  tare. 

Mr.  Bellis.  Exclusive  of  the  tare? 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bellis.  It  would  be  sold  on  a  Philadelphia  basis,  and  that 
man  would  have  to  pay  $90.24  freight  rate  on  that  carload  of  36,000 
pounds,  net. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  in  addition  to  that  he  would  have  to  pay  the 
$7.52  tare  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  For  tare. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Tare.  Mr.  A  pays  that  in  the  first  instance  to  get 
his  product  from  New  York  to  Cmcago  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  StTLZER.  And  when  he  sends  the  bill  for  a  carload  of  sugar  to 
Mr.  B  in  Chicago,  he  charges  in  the  bill,  the  price  of  the  sugar,  f.  o.  b. 
New  York,  and  how  much  freight  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  There  would  be  $90.24. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  $90.24  freight,  and  $7.52  tare  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  And  $7.52  tare. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  So  that  it  costs  Mr.  A,  the  manufacturer  in  New  York, 
to  send  a  carloa'd  of  sugar  to  Mr.  B,  the  purchaser  in  Chicago,  the 
New  York  price  of  sugar  on  the  day  the  sugar  is  shipped,  and  freight 
and  tare,  $97.76  additional  ? 

(At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  3.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  Wg 
Hardwick  (chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JtR.  HABBY  E.  BELLIS— Continued. 

(The  last  nine  preceding  questions  and  answers  were  read  by  the 
stenographer.) 

Mr.  Bellis.  That  is  correct  as  I  answered  before  recess. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Who,  ultimately,  has  to  pay  for  all  this;  that  is,  the 
freight  charges  and  the  tare  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  consumer  eventually  jpays  for  it. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  The  consumer  has  to  pav  it.  So  that  it  does  not  come 
out  of  the  manufacturer  or  the  railroad ) 

Mr.  Bellis.  No. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  It  comes  out  of  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  It  comes  out  of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  In  the  last  analysis ) 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Are  the  freight  rates  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  other  points  east  to  the  Missouri  Kiver  fair  ana  just 
in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  character  of  service  ren- 
dered by  the  carrier  in  that  instance.    The  refiner  of  sugar  would  be 
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in  a  better  position  to  tell  whether  that  was  a  |ust  rate  than  I  am.  I 
would  say  it  is,  however.  The  rate  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  all-rail  rate 
of  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  as  compared  with  42  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  to  Kansas  City  and  Missouri  River  territory,  I  should  say  was 
somewhat  unjust. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  Then  there  is  considerable  discrimination  in  freight 
rates  between  different  sections  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes,  there  is. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  And  these  discriminations  are  for  the  purpose,  directly 
or  indirectly,  of  preventing  competition  in  those  territories  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  In  many  instances,  yes.     I  would  not  say  all. 

Mr.  SiJLZEB.  We  are  talking  especially  about  sugar.  It  is  so  in 
regard  to  sugar,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  In  so  far  as  sugar  is  concerned,  a  possibility  exists  that 
they  would  not  sell  sugar  in  Missouri  River  territory  from  an  eastern 
refinery,  but  would  leave  that  territory  to  New  Orleans,  which  has  a 
10-cent  lower  rate  per  100  pounds  than  the  eastern  territory,  that  is, 
on  the  New  York  basis. 

Mr.  Sulzeb.  How  are  these  matters  arranged  between  the  shippers 
and  the  railroads  by  which  these  discriminations  as  to  certain  ter- 
ritories are  made  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Well,  if  there  is  a  r^nery  in  New  Orleans,  as  there  is, 
and  one  in  Philadelphia  and  one  in  New  York,  there  is  a  limited  zone, 
on  account  of  the  nigh  rate  of  freight,  that  each  refinery  could  pos- 
sibly ship  to.  There  necessarily  must  be,  unless  there  is  an  agree- 
ment of  some  sort  between  the  railroads  that  would  apply  to  one  ter- 
ritory that  all  could  serve.  There  naturally  must  be  a  center  in  the 
first  place.  For  instance,  with  a  refinery  on  four  sides  there  must  be 
a  center  that  practically  all  of  them  could  reach;  but  if  those  rates  to 
that  center  are  not  identical  it  would  be  conclusive  evidence,  in  m^ 
mind,  that  there  were  zones :  in  other  words,  that  there  were  tem- 
tories  which  were  practically  a  concession  to  a  refinery,  to  each 
refinery  in  a  different  location. 

Mr.  Sulzeb.  You  have  looked  into  this  matter  pretty  carefully, 
have  you  not  ?  • 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  have  tried  to,  in  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal. 

Mr.  Sulzeb.  Have  you  got  a  table  showing  the  zones  and  these 
freight  rates  and  these  discriminations  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  As  an  illustration  of  it,  take  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The 
rate  from  New  York  is  21  cents,  from  Philadelphia  it  is  19  cents,  from 
Baltimore  it  is  18  cents,  and  from  New  Orleans  it  is  18^  cents.  That 
is  all  rail.  Rail  and  lake  from  New  York  is  19  cents,  and  from  Phila- 
delphia it  is  17  cents.  There  is  no  rail-and-lake  rate  from  Baltimore, 
on  account  of  the  comparatively  short  haul  from  Baltimore  to  Cin- 
cinnati via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  To  Cincinnati  from 
Owosso  and  Alma,  points  in  the  Michigan  beet-sugar  belt,  the  rate  is 
13  cents.  Now,  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  for  a  refineiy 
located  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore,  or  New  Orleans  to 
compete  in  Cincinnati,  providing  the  prices  for  sugar  were  the  same, 
unless  there  was  an  absorption  oi  the  freight  rate  by  the  refiner,  as  he 

?ays  the  freight.  Take  it  on  the  same  basis  to  St.  Louis.  From  New 
ork,  1,059  miles,  to  St.  Louis,  there  is  a  rate  of  20  cents;  from  Phila- 
delphia, 969  miles,  a  rate  of  18  cents;  from  Baltimore,  963  miles, a 
rate  of  18  cents;  from  Baltimore,  963  miles,  17  cents;  and  from  New 
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Orleans,  710  miles,  17  cents.     That  is  all  rail.     Rail  and  lake,  New 
York  is  18  cents,  Philadelphia  is  16  cents,  Baltimore  15  cents. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What  is  it  to  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Bellis.  To  where  ? 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  said  that  that  was  the  rail  rate  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  first  was  all  rail. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  the  latter 

Mr.  Bellis.  Rail  and  lake. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What  is  it  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  rail  and  water  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  have  no  rate  on  that. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  have  no  rate  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Proceed  as  you  were  going. 

Mr.  Bellis.  Owosso  and  Alma,  Mich.;  Owosso,  457  miles  to  St. 
Louis,  and  Alma,  495  miles  to  St.  Louis,  there  is  a  rate  of  16  cents  a 
hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  These  rates  are  all  on  100  pounds  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  On  the  100-pound  basis.  From  Micmgan  and  from 
Baltimore  and  New  Orleans,  the  former  is  16  and  the  latter  17  cents. 
Thev  are  practically  competitive. 

Mr.  SvizER,  Where,  in  your  opinion,  from  your  examination,  are 
the  rates  noncompetitive  i 

Mr.  Bellis.  Where  are  they  noncompetitive  ? 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bellis.  Missouri  River  territory  is  noncompetitive  for  Michi* 
gan.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  practically  New  Orleans 
territory. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What  is  the  zone,  now,  that  is  comprised  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  territory  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  North  of  the  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  line,  to  a  point 
about  Topeka,  Kans.,  to  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  to  a  few  points  in  south* 
em  Minnesota,  and  to  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  east. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  was  non- 
competitive territory  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  That  is  practically  impossible,  considering  the  fact 
that  sugar 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  from  the  freight-rate  standpoint  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  From  the  freight-rate  standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  Does  New  Orleans  have  the  advantage  of  anybody 
else'f 

Mr.  Bellis.  Ten  cents  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  the  beet-sugar  people  do  get  into  that 
territory,  or  New  York  or  Philadelphia  get  there,  they  must  do  so  by 
absorbing  10  cents  a  hundred  on  the  freight? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What  would  that  be  on  a  carload  of  sugar;  $30, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  It  would  be  $36. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  $36.     Tell  us,  if  you  can,  why  that  is  so  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Well,  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  tell  whv 
that  is  so,  unless  it  be  from  the  fact  that  the  refineries  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  have  practically  given  that  territory  to  the  New 
Orleans  refiners,  as  weU  as  consideraUe  of  the  southern  territory  where 
it  would  be  impossible  for  eastern  refineries  to  compete.    For  instance 
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at  Memphis  the  rate  from  New  York  is  38  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
To  Nashville  the  rate  is  36  cents  from  New  York.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has 
a  rate  of  39  cents.  From  New  Orleans  to  Atlanta  is  18  cents.  It  has 
a  lower  rate  than  that  to  Memphis  and  Nashville.  I  could  not  say 
what  the  rates  from  New  Orleans  to  those  two  points  are. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  bring  this  about,  there 
must  be  an  understanding,  expressed  or  implied,  between  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  railroads  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Exactly. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Has  that  matter  ever  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Have  you  ever  submitted  any  data  to  any  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioners  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Not  on  sugar. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Not  on  sugar? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Not  on  sugar;   I  have  on  a  great  many  other  things. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  have  prepared  there  a  table  or  statement  con- 
taining data  in  connection  with  this  matter  we  are  now  discussing, 
have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  have  this  table  here  that  I  Sipoke  of  when  we  were 
on  the  matter  of  the  tare,  which  was  put  in  the  record  at  that  point 
showing  the  cost  of  sugar  per  carload,  if  it  was  purchased  in  Chica^, 
in  St.  Ix)uis,  and  in  Kansas  City,  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  there 
that  on  the  Chicago  basis  they  are  practically  all  competitive.  At 
St.  Louis,  of  course,  or  even  at  Chicago,  New  Orleans  has  a  slight 
advantage  over  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  but  is  identical  with 
Baltimore.  The  same  exists  in  regard  to  St.  Louis,  with  reference 
to  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans,  they  being  the  same,  with  a  little 
ever  S3  advantage  of  Philadelphia  and  $4  over  New  York  per  car. 

At  Kansas  City  there  is  a  dinerence  in  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans 
of  approximately  $30  a  car.  The  same  rate  applies  to  Kansas  Gty 
as  applies  to  the  entire  Missouri  River  territory.  The  same  rate 
apphes  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  applies  to  Ix)uisville,  Ky.,  Evansville, 
Ind.,  Owensboro,  Henderson,  ana  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  points  that  are 
based  on  those  rates. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  That  shows  the  actual  cost  of  car  loads  ? 

Mr.BsLLis.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What  remedy,  if  any,  would  you  propose  to  do 
away  with  that  discrimination  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  That  is  rather  a  delicate  question,  as  to  what  remedy 
I,  myself,  would  propose,  but  I  wiU  give  you  my  opinion,  and  I  am 
willing  to  have  it  put  in  the  record.  I  have  written  an  article  f<^  a 
magazine  along  that  line.  I  will  say,  however,  that  I  would  in  the  first 
place  make  a  physical  valuation  of  the  railroads  throughout  the 
United  States,  using  the  unit  system,  such  as  thev  used  in  the  State 
of  Washington  when  thev  made  the  physical  valuation  of  the  rail* 
ways  there,  confined  to  the  State  of  Washington.  I  would  separate 
terminals  trom  the  road  charge,  would  b&x,  a  terminal  charge  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  those  terminals,  and  I  would  place  the 
roaa  chaises  on  a  mileage  basis  on  all  traffic.  I  would  change  the 
classification  from  six  classes  to  nine,  and  would  put  certain  articles 
on  the  commodity  basis,  as,  for  instance,  ooal,  if  it  were  the  class  rate. 
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A  class  rate  generally  is  higher  than  conunodit j,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
coal  to  move;  otherwise  there  would  be  a  congestion  of  traffic,  aad 
the  traffic  would  not  move  at  all. 

The  same  would  apply  to  grain,  it  would  apply  to  oil,  it  would 
apply  to  lumber.  There  are  about  25  articles  that  could  be  put  on 
a  commodity  basis.  There  were  originally  25  when  the  present 
cla49sification  was  made,  but  I  do  not  know  the  number  now,  although 
it  is  considerably  greater  than  that,  there  have  been  so  many  changes 
of  rates  since  1887. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Will  you  tell  us,  if  you  can,  why  it  is  that  the  railroads 
in  publishing  their  tariffs  of  freight  rates  do  not  mention  the  tare? 

Mr.  Bellis.  No,  I  can  not.  1  do  not  know  why  they  do  not  men- 
tion it. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  yet  that  is  a  very  important  matter? 

Mr.  Bellis.  It  is  a  very  important  matter,  in  my  estimation. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  It  amounts  to  $7.52  on  a  car  from  the  East  to  the 
Mississippi  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  nothing  is  ever«said  by  the  railroads  in  regard  to 
that,  in  any  of  their  published  classifications  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Nothmg  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  SxJLZER.  And  if  it  was  in  the  published  freight  rates,  of  course, 
you  would  know  about  it.  - 

Mr.  Bellis.  In  the  first  place,  why  it  would  not  appear  is  because 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  railroad  makes  a  charge  on  the  gross 
weight,  whicn  in  my  estimation  would  be  the  fair  way;  but  they  do  not 
charge  on  the  gross  weight  of  a  carload  of  100  barrels  of  sugar,  or  any 
number  of  barrels  of  sugar,  when  they  charge  but  16  pounds  to  the 
barrel,  which  is  a  loss  of  about  9  or  10  pounds,  which  means  about 
$2.34  a  car;  and  when  you  come  to  consider  the  fact  that  there  is 
about  166,000  carloads  of  sugar  going  out  of  New  York  alone,  west, 
it  amounts  to  quite  something. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Have  you  ever  called  the  attention  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioners  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  Bellis.  No;  I  have  not.  It  came  to  my  attention  only  a 
short  time  ago, 

Mr.  SuLZER.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  call  their  attention  to  it, 
do  you  not  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  think  it  would ;  yes. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  all  that  money  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
poor  consumers  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  That  is  a  net  loss  for  the  carrier. 

Mr.   SuLZER.  How  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Bellis.  That  $2.34  a  car,  for  the  9  pounds  per  barrel  that 
is  not  charged. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  us  that  the  railroad  loses 
that  money  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  railroad  naturally  must  lose  that  money.  I  do 
not  know  who  else  would. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Why  would  the  railroad  company  lose  that  money? 

Mr.  Bellis.  That  is  impossible  to  tell  you.  You  will  have  to 
ask  a  railroad  man  that. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  The  matter  is  hazy  to  me.     I  do  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  do  not  understand,  myself. 
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Mr.  SuLZER.  If  you  have  any  figures,  or  can  give  us  any  informa- 
tion concerning  it,  I  would  like  to  have  you  do  so,  because  I  can 
not  possibly  conceive  why  the  railroad  company  in  the  first  place 
would  not  publish  an  honest  tariff  rate.  . 

Mr.  Bellis.  They  are  supposed  to  charge  on  the  gross  rate. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Ana  why  they  conceal,  for  some  purpose  or  other, 
this  tare,  I  do  not  understand.  Now,  if  you  can  tell  US'  why  that  is 
done,  I  would  like  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Bellis.  That  just  merely  results  in  a  discrimination  to  the 
Americim  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  favor  of  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.     That  is  just  what  it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Of  $7.52  a  car  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  No;  of  $2.34  a  car. 

Mr.  SxTLZER.  $2.34  a  car  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  that  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
does  not  get  the  same  thing  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  do  not  know  that  that  apphes  to  the  Federal.  I 
used  that  because  that  is  from  that  statement  that  I  have;  that  is.  a 
statement  issued  and  published  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  So  if  they  get  it  and  the  Federal  does  not,  of 
course  that  is  a  discrimination  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Naturally  it  would  be.  It  -would  not  be  a  discrimina- 
tion if  the  Federal  did  receive  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  one  company  gets  it  and  the 
others  do  not,  it  is  not  only  a  discrimination  being  disclosed  in  the 
pubUcation,  but  really  is  a  violation  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  It  is. 

The  Chairbian.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  the  independent 
refiners  get  it  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  do  not.  That  statement  is  issued  and  was  pub- 
lished on  April  20  in  Willett  &  Gray's  Journal. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  can  you  conceive  that  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  would  be  getting  a  secret  rebate — that  is  what  it  amounts 
to,  does  it  not  f 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  Federal  and  others  were  not  getting,  and 
that  they  wouldpubUsh  it  in  Willett  &  Gray's  Sugar  Journal  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Hardly. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  they  all  must  get  it  i 

Mr.  Bellis.  They  all  must  get  it.  Suppose  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.'s  plant  in  Philadelphia  have  the  same  thing  where  the 
tare  does  not  amount  to  so  much  as  it  does  in  New  York  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  tare  is  less  from  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  tare  is  less  from  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  Then  would  not  this  be  true:  If  the  American, 
having  practically  no  competition  at  Philadelphia,  and  its  real  com- 
petition, whatever  that  competition  is,  being  at  New  York,  if  any- 
thing the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  would  get  a  little  the  worst 
of  that  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  They  would  at  New  York;  that  is,  if  they  did  not 
absorb  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  get  the  worst  of  it  so  far  as  that 
Philadelphia  business  was  concerned  t 
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Mr.  Bellis.  They  would  get  the  worst  of  it  bo  far  as  that  Phila- 
delphia business  was.  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  would  come  out  just  the  same  if 
everybody  else  is  getting  the  same  thing  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Bellis.  If  everybody  else  is  getting  the  same  thing  in  New 
York. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  want  to  bother  you  with  those  questions. 
I  just  wanted  to  see  what  it  would  lead  to. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  So  that  it  is  your  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  law, 
that  there  is  a  secret  understanding  between  the  shippers  of  sugar 
and  the  railroad  companies  regarding  secret  rebates  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  do  not  know  if  an  understanding  exists,  but  it  cer- 
tainly appears  to  exist. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  It  could  not  be  unless  it  was  understood  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  No,  not  unless  it  was  understood;  hardly. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Quite  true;  and  in  regard  to  the  transportation  of 
su^ar,  this  $2.34  tare  is  one  of  the  ways  railroad  companies  and  the 
shippers  have  of  defeating  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Exactly. 

Mr.  StJLZER.  You  say  you  have  never  called  the  attention  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  have  another  table  there  in  connection  with  the 
matter  we  have  under  investigation.    What  is  that  table  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Which  one  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  SuLZER.  The  one  you  have  right  before  you  now. 

Mr.  Bellis.  These  were  just  some  notes  that  I  made  to  refer  to. 
I  have  put  the  substance  of  this  in  the  record  already,  so  far  as  St. 
Louis  and  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  are  concerned. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Is  that  true  about  shoes  or  drygoods,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Now,  shoes  are  moved  in  a  class;  they  are  moved  as 
first-class  traffic. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Is  that  true  as  to  first-class  traffic  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  And  first-class  traffic  to  Philadelphia  is  22  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What  is  it  to  Washington? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Thirty-three  cents  to  Baltimore. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  on  first-class  articles,  articles 
embraced  in  the  first  classification,  they  charge  more  to  haul  it  the 
longer  distance  than  the  shorter  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  They  charge  more  to  haul  it  the  longer  distance  than 
the  shorter. 

The  Chairman.  But  on  sugar,  which  is  sixth  class,  I  believe 

Mr.  Bellis.  Sugar  is  not  handled  as  class  traffic  over  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Bellis.  It  has  a  special  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  a  special  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  It  has  a  special  com&odity  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  is  it  not  true  that  the  railroads  gen- 
erally make  this  same  discrimination  that  you  speak  of  between  the 
lono:er  and  shorter  distances  on  the  heavier  classes,  on  the  commodity 
traffic  ?  In  other  words,  mileage  does  not  make  so  much  difference; 
like  you  go  from  class  one  down  to  classes  five  and  six,  they  will  haul  it 
140  miles  about  as  cheap  as  they  will  haul  it  80  or  90  miles,  just  to 
illustrate  it,  on  many  of  those  classes  ? 
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Mr.  Bellis.  On  short  hauls  not  so  much.  On  long-haul  traffic — 
for  instance,  traffic  that  would  originate  on  the  seaboard  and  be 
consigned  to  beyond  the  60  per  cent  points,  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg, 
which  would  be  commonly  known  as  long-haul  traffic — it  would  have 
altogether  a  different  aspect. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bellis.  But  on  traffic  between  those  points  there  is  not  so 
much  difference. 

The  Chaibman.  The  idea  was  that  if  the  freight  was  coarse  and 
heavy,  they  would  charge  almost  as  much  to  haul  it  100  miles  as  150 
miles? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Well,  in  coal 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  we  will  take  coal.    Is  that  true  of  coal? 

Mr.  Bellis.  When  they  figure  distances  on  coal  from  a  coal  region 
they  as  a  general  rule  make  an  average  from  what  is  approximately 
the  center  of  that  district. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  I  think  I  can  get  at  what  I  have  in  my 
mind  this  way.  I  want  to  see  if  you  confirm  the  impression  that  I 
acquired  once  from  looking  into  some  litigation  on  this  matter,  that 
where  the  freight  is  bulky  and  heavy  and  hard  to  handle,  and  the 
expense  of  getting  it  loaded,  and  one  thing  and  another,  was  really  a 
great  part  of  it,  the  railroads  will  haul  freight  of  that  character  pretty 
near  as  cheap  200  miles  as  100  miles;  it  does  not  make  so  much 
difference  about  the  distance,  because  the  expensive  part  of  it  b  the 
handling  of  it  and  loading  it. 

Mr.  Bellis.  On  the  expensive  commodities,  such  as  coal  and  ore, 
the  handling  is  all  done  by  the  man  who  is  shipping,  at  the  point  of 
origin,  and  it  is  unloaded  at  its  destination  by  the  receiver  Tlie 
railroad  does  not  handle  it  and  has  no  expense  attached  to  it,  other 
than  that  of  switching  the  cars. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  tnie  with  respect  to  certain  heavy  and 
coarse  material  that  the  railroad  does  handle  and  does  loaH  and 
unload  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  would  not  sav  on  the  short  haul, ,  because  I  have 
found  so  much  difference.  They  haul  cement  90  miles  for  $1.35, 
and  they  haul  it  124  miles  for  80  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  account  of  what  is  kno\ra  as  the  dis- 
tributing centers  and  competition  centers  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  That  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  we  have  a 
different  opinion  on  that,  and  that  was  the  basis  of  the  fiorht  of  the 
Maritime  Exchange  of  Philadelphia  and  other  associations  against 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  saying,  so  far  as  the  distance  tariff  of 
the  railroads  is  concerned;  I  am  not  committing  mvself  to  any 
opinion  on  that  question;  but  that  is  the  theory  on  which  it  is  based? 

Mr.  Bellis.  ^  es. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,^  let  me  rive  you  an  illustration. 
The  railroads  will  give  a  shorter  haul,  probablv,  from  New  York  to 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  than  they  would  from  New  York  to  some  middle 
point  50  miles  nearer  New  York  than  Atlanta,  where  there  do  not  so 
many  railroads  come  in.     Tliat  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Belijs.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  that  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  a  great 
^any  railroads  could  compete  to  get  the  business  at  Atlanta,  and 
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unless  they  put  the  rate  down  further  at  Atlanta,  which  is  a  distribu- 
ting center,  they  would  not  get  the  business,  whereas  the  little  fellow, 
out  on  one  line,  they  can  do  what  they  please  with  him  1 

Mr,  Bellis.  You  have  not  known  them  to  do  very  much  cutting 
at  Atlanta,  have  you  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  thought  they  did  not  do  as  much  as  they 
ought  to.     I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  Will  you  put  into  the  record  that  statement  you  have 
prepared  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  This  one  on  Cincinnati  and  St.  I-ouis  ? 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beli-is.  Tf  you  will  permit  me,  I  have  Pittsburg  on  the  same 
basis,  and  I  will  put  that  in. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  \ery  well. 

Mr.  Bellis.  From  New  York  to  Pittsburg,  438  miles,  the  rate  is 
14  cents.  From  Philadelphia,  359  miles,  it  is  14  cents.  From  Bal- 
timore, 342  miles,  it  is  13  cents.  From  New  Orleans — ^I  have  not  the 
distance — it  is  30  cents.  From  Owosso,  362  miles,  and  from  Alma, 
400  miles,  it  is  15  cents. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  That  is  another  confirmation  of  what  you  have  testi- 
fied about  the  zone  system  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  It  looks  like  the  beet-sugar  people  do  not  get  the 
advantage  they  ought  to,  on  account  of  distance,  tnere. 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Bellis.  Very  well. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 


From— 


New  York... 
PhUadelphla. 

Baltimore 

New  Orleans. 

Owosso 

Alma. 


New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

New  Orleans  (approximate). 

Owosso 

Alma. 


New  York... 
PhUadelphla. 

Baltimore 

New  Orleans. 

Owosso 

Alma 


New  York . . . 
Philadelphia. 

Baltimore 

New  Orleans. 

Owosso 

Alma 


I 

I 


Ail 
raU. 


i 


CcTUa. 
21 
19 
18 

18* 
13 

13 
24 
22 
21 
23 
4 
4 

20 
8 
7 
7 
6 
6 
4 
4 
3 
30 
6 


Rail- 
Uke. 


Cenu. 


10 

17 


22 
20 


18 
16 
15 


Mr.  Stjlzer.  Now,  the  next  table  that  you  have  there,  Mr.  Bellis, 
will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  have  this  table  on  price  here  that  I  did  not  get  in  the 
record  this  morning,  showing  the  comparative  prices  of  granulated 
sugar  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans  from  January  5, 
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1911,  to  January  27^  1911,  on  the  basis  of  100  pounds.  I  find  those 
prices  identical,  both  list  and  invoice. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What  conclusion  do  you  draw  from  that,  if  any  1 

Mr.  Bellis.  That  the  prices  of  sugar  are  the  same  at  those  three 
points  and  that  naturally  a  freight  rate  would  have  considerable  to  do 
with  its  distributing  territory,  would  limit  it  at  a  certain  point;  that 
is,  it  would  limit  their  territory. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  that  in  the  record ! 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Comparative  prices  of  granulated  sugar  at  New  Yorky  PkUadelphiay  and  New  Orleans  y 
weekly,  from  Jan.  5, 1911,  to  July  t7, 1911  ^  on  hatis  of  100  pounds. 


Week  endings 


Jan.  5. 
12. 
19. 

Feb.  i 

9 

16. 

23 

liar.  2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

Apr.  6. 
12 


New  York. 
$4.80 

Philadel- 
phia. 

New  Or- 
leans. 

$4.80 

$4.80 

4.80 

4.80 

4.80, 

4.70 

4.70 

4.80, 

4.70 

4.70 

4.70 

4.60 

4.60 

4.60 

4.60 

4.60 

4.60  ! 

4.60 

4.60 

4.60  . 

4.60 

4.60 

4.60  1 

4.70 

4.70 

4.70  II 

4.70 

4.70 

4.70  ' 

4.80 

4.80 

4.80  II 

4.80 

4.80 

4.80   , 

4.80 

4.80 

4.80  < 

4.80 

4.80 

4.80   < 

4.80 

4.80 

4.80 

Week  endini^ 


Apr. 

.20. 

27 

May 

4 

11 

18 

26. 

Jazu 

J   1 

8 

16 

22 

29 

July 

6 

13 

20 

27 

New  York. 


Philadel- 
phia. 


NewOi^ 


I 


4.80 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.10 
5.16 
&25 
&45 


4.80 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90  , 

4.90  I 

5.00 

5.00 

&00 

5.00  ! 

5.00 

5.10 

5ul5  , 

6.25  ' 

5.45  I 


4.80 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
6.60 
6.00 
6.00 
&00 
SlOO 
5.10 
5.16 
5.25 
5.45 


NoTK.— List  price,  $5;  Invoioe  price,  $4.90.  less  2  per  cent. 

Above  prices  were  subject  to  a  i  per  cent  dlaoonnt  tmm  January  5  to  ICareh  80,  inotaiatve,  and  from  Apifl 


6  to  July  27  to  a  discount  ol  2  per  cent. 
August  1, 1911. 


Habbt  B.  Bxllib,  PftOodeipMa,  Pa, 


Mr.  SuLZER.  Now,  take  up  the  next  table  you  have. 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  think  I  have  about  all  of  them  in  there  now,  except 
that  I  wish  to  have  a  word  to  say  with  regard  to  Baltimore. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Very  well;  proceed. 

Mr.  Bellis.  There  has  not  been  a  refinery  in  operation  in  Balti- 
more for  10  years,  approximately.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the 
time  is.  I  beUeve  it  has  been  testified  to  as  10  years.  Wherever 
you  will  find  a  rate  on  sugar  quoted — that  is,  in  the  tariff — it  quotes  a 
rate  on  sugar  from  New  York  and  from  Philadelphia,  and  you  will 
find  a  rate  quoted  from  Baltimore.  I  am  speakmg  of  railroads  in 
particular  which  serve  those  three  communities.  It  would  not 
apply  to  the  New  York  Central  road,  for  instance.  Philadelphia  has 
a  oinerential  of  2  cents  lower  than  New  York.  Baltimore  has  a  dif- 
ferential of  3  cents  lower  than  New  York  and  1  cent  lower  than 
Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Baltimore  would 
be  the  best  place  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  locate  a  refinery. 

Mr.  Bellis.  To  locate  a  refinery. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  difference  is  that  ocean  freight  rates  to 
Baltimore  are  not  as  reasonable,  are  they?  Why  is  that  difference 
made? 

Mr.  Bellis.  As  to  the  ocean  freight  rates,  I  think  you  would  have 
to  consider  what  point  they  were  coming  from. 
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The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  su^ar  came  from  Cuba  t 

Mr.  Bellis.  In  my  estimation  Uie  rate  ought  to  be  as  low,  if  not 
lower,  than  New  York. 

The  Chaikmax.  Why  do  they  allow  that  differential  ? 

Mr.  Beixis.  I  do  not  know  why  they  allow  that  differential. 

The  Chairman.  What  motive  could  prompt  it  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Well,  for  instance,  if  a  refinery  in  New  York  had  a 
surplus  of  sugar,  they  coidd  dump  it  on  the  Baltimore  market  at  a 
lower  price,  and  sell  in  territory  that  could  not  be  touched  by  only 
New  Orleans. 

The  Chairman.  That  could  not  be  touched  by  what  ? 

Mr.  Bixxis.  Elxcept  by  another  refinery  other  than  those  located 
at  New  Orleans. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Could  they  not  touch  it  at  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  They  could  not  touch  it.     It  has  that  1  cent  differential. 

The  Chairman.  That  1  cent  would  keep  them  out  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Not  only  that,  that  is  taking  into  consideration  this 
/act.  The  rate  on  sugar  is  8^  cents  to  Baltimore,  and  if  they  cut  the 
price  of  su^ar  10  cents  on  the  Baltimore  market,  and  ship  it  to  a 
western  pomt,  they  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  1^  cents  on  the 
rate  from  New  York,  but  they  have  the  advantage  of  1  cent  on  the 
differential,  which  would  give  them  the  opportumty  to  sell  sugar  2^ 
cents  cheaper  on  the  himored  pounds  than  from  Pluladelphia. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  could  not  absorb  that  1  cent  and 
do  business  there.  Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  largest  sugar  refiners  in  this  coimtry,  C.  A.  Spreckels,  president 
of  the  F^eral  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  has  testified  that  his  company 
does  do  business  in  Geoi^a,  and  a  considerable  business,  too — i 
think  possiblv  the  volume  of  theur  business  is  as  large  as  or  larger  than 
that  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  there — and  in  order  to  do 
it  thev  absorb  6^  points  on  the  freight,  the  rate  by  rail  and  water 
from  New  York  to  Geoi^a  points  being  24^  cents,  and  the  rate  from 
New  Orleans  to  Georgia  points  being  18  cents. 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  like  to  me — I  just  want  to  see  what  your 
answer  is  to  this  proposition — ^if  they  can  absorb  6^  cents  in  Georgia 
and  do  business,  that  they  are  reasonably  satisfied  with,  why  comd 
they  not  do  it  in  Baltimore  1 

Mr.  Bellis.  That  would  be  evidence  to  my  mind  that  there  is  a 
big  margin  of  profit  between  the  refiner  and  the  wholesaler. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  would  indicate  that.  But  if  there  is  that 
margin  of  profit,  and  they  can  absorb  6^  points  in  Georgia  with  it, 
why  coidd  they  not  absorb  one  point  in  Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  They  could  absorb  one  in  Baltimore,  but  the  fact 
remains 

The  Chairman.  That  they  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Bellis  (continuing) .  That  it  may  be  that  they  do  not  ship 
sugar  out  of  New  Orleans  only  when  there  is  a  surplus;  and  if  there 
should  be  a  surplus  of  100,000  barrels  of  sugar,  and  they  should  dump 
it  on  the  Baltimore  market,  and  the  next  day  advance  the  price  10 
cents  a  hundred  pounds,  or,  for  instance,  as  they  did  on  the  last 
advance,  20  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  it  would  be  a  big  advantage 
in  favor  of  the  Baltimore  market. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  as  compared  to  others  nearyby. 
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Mr.  Bellis.  Yes.  as  compared  to  others.  It  would  put  them  in 
territory  that  is  only  competitive  for  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  That  is  so  on  account  of  the  water  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  What  is  so  on  account  of  the  water  transportation  t 

Mr.  SuLZER.  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  New  Orleans  to  where  ? 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  To  Baltimore.  You  certainly  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  railroad  company 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  am  referring  to  a  point  in  the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Bellis.  For  mstance,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  There  is  a  rate  of  20 
cents  from  New  York,  18  cents  from  Fniladelphia,  and  17  cents  from 
Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  SuLZEb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bellis.  If  a  man  in  Baltimore  buys  100,000  barrels  of  sugar, 
we  will  say  as  an  illustration,  and  the  next  day  the  price  advances  10 
points,  he  can  sell  on  the  St.  Louis  market  2}  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
under  Philadelphia,  and  he  can  sell  1^  cents  a  hundred  poimds  under 
the  New  Orleans  market  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  So  that  that  is  the  way  they  regulate  the  market  I 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  the  way,  but  I  am  saying 
that  that  is  the  possibilitv. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  That  is  the  fact  t 

Mr.  Bellis.  That  such  is  the  case,  and  mv  understanding  is  that 
Baltimore  is  a  very  good  susar  market,  and  1  have  been  told  that  a 
man  in  Philadelphia  can  not  ouy  over  5CK)  barrels  of  sugar  at  one  time, 
whereas  in  Baltunore  he  can  buy  2,000  barrels  at  one  time.  It  is  a 
weU-known  fact  in  Philadelphia  that  the  wholesaler  in  Philadelphia 
can  not  compete  at  points  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  with  Balti- 
more on  account  of  that  1  cent  differential. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  You  have  got  the  table  regarding  those  figures  that 
you  put  in  the  record,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Regarding  what  figures,  the  8^  cents  to  Baltimore  1 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bellis.  Here  it  is. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 


Rate  on  sugar  to-  I  ^^,?®^     Phlladel- 


Cent*.  C^mU, 

Philadelphia 8)   

BaltiTDoro g|  6 

Washingt4m s^  8| 


New  York  to  Nashville,  Tenn,,  36;  New  York  to  Memphis,  Tenn., 
38;  New  York  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  39. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Have  you  any  other  figures  there  that  you  want  to 
put  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  have  one  here  on  distances,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  want  it  in  the  record  or  not.  Possibly  you  have  a  great 
many  of  these  distances  here  already  in  the  record. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Just  tell  us  what  that  is.  ? 
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Mr.  Beulis.  These  are  distances  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  from 
Philadelphia  to  Chicago,  from  Baltimore  to  Chicago,  from  New 
Orleans  to  Chicago,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  It  seems  to  me  those  had  better  go  in.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  have  them  in  the  record  now  or  not,  but  just  put 
them  in,  and  go  along. 

Distances. 


Miles. 

New  York  to  Chicago 912 

Philadelphia  to  Chicago 822 

Baltimore  to  Chicago 812 

New  Orleans  to  Chicago 922 

8t.  Louis  to  Chicago 293 

Dubuque  to  Chicago 181 

Omaha  to  Chici^ 514 

Kansais  City  to  Hiicago 415 

Buffalo  to  Chicago 540 

Cleveland  to  Chicago 307 

New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis 710 

New  York  to  St.  Louis 1,059 

Philadelphia  to  St.  Louis 969 

Baltimore  to  St.  Louis 963 


Mlltt. 

Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis 277 

New  York  to  Buffalo 443 

Philadelphia  to  Buffalo 431 

Baltimore  to  Buffalo 418 

New  York  to  Pittsburg 488 

Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg 359 

Baltimore  to  Pittsbuig 342 

New  York  to  Indianapolis 818 

New  York  to  Columbus 630 

Philadelphia  to  Indianapolis 728 

Philadelphia  to  Columbus 540 

Baltimore  to  Indianapolis 701 

Baltimore  to  Columbus 523 

Harry  E.  Belus,  Pkiladelpkiat  Pa, 


Toledo,  Ohio 

Buffalo,  N.Y... 

Chicago,!]] 

Cincinnati,  Oliio. 
8t  Louis,  Ho... 
Pittsbuig,  Pa. . . 


Distances  between— 


Owosso. 


Alma. 


JOIet. 

112 
406 
356  I 
331  > 
457  • 
362  ! 


MUet, 


150 
446 
394 
360 
495 
400 


Klles. 

Chicago  to  Denver 1, 018 

Chicago  to  Salt  Lake  City 1, 765 

Chicago  to  San  Francisco 2,636 

St.  LouistoDenver 932 

St.  Louis  to  Salt  Lake  City 1,679 

St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco 2,550 

Chicago  to  Milwaukee 85 

Chicago  to  St.  Paul 410 

Chicago  to  Minneapolis 420 

Boston  to  St.  Louis 1,221 

DetroittoSt.  Louis 488 


Miles. 

Buffalo  to  St.  Louis 741 

Buffalo  to  Chicago 540 

Buffalo  to  Cleveland 183 

Riiladelphia  to  Harrisburg 103 

Baltimore  to  Hanisbuig 84 

Harrisburg  to  Altoona 131 

Baltimore  to  Altoona 223 

Philadelphia  to  Altoona 240 

New  York  to  Altoona 319 

New  York  to  Harrisburg 188 


Mr.  SuLZEB.  In  jour  opinion,  is  there  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  raik*oads  to  keep  beet  sugar  out  of  the  eastern  market  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  From  the  rate  situation  I  am  not  familiar  with  beet- 
sugar  prices.  The  price  can  affect  the  latitude  of  their  market.  As  an 
iQustration,  as  I  showed  you  a  few  moments  ago,  the  rate  from  the 
east,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  was  14  cents  to  Pittsburg  and  13 
cents  from  Baltimore  and  15  cents  from  the  Michigan  beet-sugar 
field. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  That  alone  would  be  sufRcient  to  keep  the  beet-sugar 
people  out  of  that  market,  would  it  not  t 

Mr.  Beixis.  Providing  prices  were  on  a  standard  basis. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  Have  you  any  other  tables  or  data  there  ? 
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Mr.  Bellis.  I  have  a  statement  here.  As  far  as  I  have  gone  into 
the  records  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I  find  that 
all  commodities,  that  is  the  principal  commodities  that  are  essential 
to  life  and  to  manufacturing  and  industry,  have  advanced  in  price 
since  1891,  with  two  exceptions,  sugar  and  coffee. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  Sugar  and  coffee  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Sugar  and  coffee  have  not  advanced  in  price;  and  like- 
wise, railroad  rates  on  all  those  commodities  have  advanced,  and  they 
have  declined  on  sugar  and  coffee. 

lifc*.  SuLZEB.  I  thought  the  price  of  coffee  had  materially  ad- 
vanced. 

Mr.  Bellis.  It  may  possibly  have  advanced  in  the  last  few  months, 
but  the  general  market  price  about  that  time,  and  along  up  to  1900, 
is  far  down  under  it. 

"Mr.  SuLZER.  You  will  find  that  coffee  has  very  materially  ad- 
vanced in  price  during  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  Bellis.  That  may  be.  Sugar  has  advanced  considerably  in 
price  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Yes.    That  is  on  account  of  this  investigation? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Possibly  so. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Now,  you  have  covered  the  field  regarding  rates  on 
transportation  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Missouri  River. 
Have  you  given  any  time  and  attention  to  the  rates  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River? 

Mr.  Bellis.  No,  I  have  not.  My  time  was  too  limited  for  me  to 
get  into  that  territory,  and  when  1  did  try  to  obtain  certain  tariffs, 
it  would  have  taken  too  long  a  search  for  at  me  the  time,  so  that  I  did 
not  go  ahead  with  it. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Are  there  any  other  data,  or  is  there  any  other  in- 
formation, in  your  possession  that  you  would  like  to  give  the  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  can  not  find  in  the  files  the  tariffs  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Co.  a  tariff  that  quotes  a  rate  beyond  the  Mississippi 
River  or  its  immediate  vicinity.  All  rates  beyond  that  are  made  on 
combination,  either  combination  over  Chicago  or  combination  over 
one  of  the  Mississippi  River  crossings,  and  the  rate  west  of  that  is 
added  to  it,  and  occasionally  they  add  an  arbitrary,  as  well. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Did  you  find  that  the  manufacturers  of  sugar  in  the 
East  shipped  their  product  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Missouri  Kiver? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  have  never  examined  the  bills  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies, so  that  I  could  not  say.  There  is  a  possibility  that  they  may 
get  it  out  there  and  then  again  there  is  a  possibility  tnat  they  ao  not. 
But  it  they  do,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  absorb  considerable  in 
freight  rate. 

A&.  SuLZER.  Most  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri  River  is 
supplied  with  siigar  by  the  beet  sugar  people  and  the  cane  sugar 
people  from  the  Pacific  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Possibly  so. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Yes;  but  you  do  not  know  about  the  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Bellis.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Covering  that  territory? 
^  Mr.  Bellis.  I  do  not.    I  have  not  had  any  opportunity  to  inves- 
tigate them. 
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Mr.  SuLZER.  Now,  take  it  all  in  all^  what  is  your  opinion  regarding 
the  freight  rates  on  sugar  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Mis- 
souri River  ?    Are  they  fair  and  just,  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  My  opinion  is  that  they  have  certain  defined  territo- 
ries that  can  be  served  from  respective  points.  If  they  have  not,  it 
is  a  case  of  either  cutting  the  market  or  absorbing  freight  rates — 
neither  of  them  very  profitable. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  From  your  investigation  do  you  believe  that  there  is 
genuine  competition  between  the  sugar  manufacturers  of  the  East? 

Mr.  Bellis.  No;  I  do  not  believe  there  is  competition  that  really 
amoimts  to  anything  amongst  them,  unless  possibly  the  Federal  in 
New  York  or  one  other  independent  refinery  is  cuttmg  into  the  ter- 
ritory. But  it  is  generally  understood,  I  believe,  that  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  makes  the  prices  and  the  rest  fall  into  line,  which 
would  be  natural  for  them  to  ao  if  there  was  some  sort  of  an  imder- 
standing  that  such  was  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  consumers  of  sugar  in  the 
country  are  really  at  the  mercy  of  one  concern — the  manufacturers 
of  sugar? 

Mr.  Bellis.  In  my  opinion,  yes. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  That  is  all. 

(At  4.50  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Saturday,  August  5,  1911,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
OF  THE  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  Others, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Saturday  J  August  5,  1911. 

The  committee  met  at  3  o^clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick 
(chairman)  presidinjp;. 

The  Chairman.  The  chairman  is  compelled*  to  be  absent  this  after- 
noon, and  I  want  to  make  the  announcement  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing  this  afternoon,  the  hearings  wall  stand  adjourned  for 
the  present,  subject,  of  course,  to  be  renewed  at  any  time  at  the  call 
of  the  chairman.  We  have  onlv  two  more  witnesses,  and  both  of 
them  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  examined,  and  there  are  just  a 
few  questions  that  Juage  Raker  wanted  to  ask  both  of  them.  I  Avill 
ask  the  committee  to  excuse  me  for  being  absent. 

TESTIMOinr  OF  HB.  HABBT  E.  BELLIS— Continued. 

Mr.  Bellis.  Judge  Raker,  before  proceeding,  may  I  be  allowed  to 
correct  an  error  that  I  made  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Bellis.  And  at  this  time  may  I  file  this  statement  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  a  statement  which  you  have  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  it  be  filed  and  go  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Bellis.  It  has  been  testified  to  previously,  during  Mr.  Neill's 
testimony,  by  a  Mr.  Crawford,  that  the  rates  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Alexandria,  Va.,  were  on 
a  similar  parity  as  sugar  rates,  and  I  investigated  that  feature  this 
morning  at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  investigated 
as  to  class  rates 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  find  from  that  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  first-class  rate  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia 
is  22  cents  and  to  Baltimore  is  34  cents.  Yesterday  I  made  the 
statement  that  the  rate  was  33  cents  to  Baltimore.  I  had  in  mind 
the  first-class  rate  from  New  York  to  Harrisburg.  The  rate  from 
New  York  to  Washington  is  37  cents  and  from  New  York  to  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  is  44  cents. 

From  Philadelphia  the  rate  to  Baltimore  is  23  cents,  to  Washing- 
ton 28  cents,  and  to  Alexandria,  Va.,  44  cents. 

The  class  rates  all  go  up  on  the  long  haul  over  the  short  haul, 
and  in  looking  over  the  commodity  tariffs,  the  traiffs  on  lumber 
and  other  forest  products,  the  rate  from  Jersey  City  to  Philadelphia 
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is  $1.70  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  the  rate  from  Jersey  City  to  Balti- 
more is  $2.25  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  and  the  rate  from  Jersey  City 
to  Washington  is  $2.40  per  2,000  pounds. 

Salt  ana  sand  both  take  fifth-class  rate.  Roofing  material  and 
rubber  are  both  classified.    Clay  takes  a  fifth-class  rate. 

The  rate  on  fertilizer  from  Jersey  City  to  Philadelphia  is  7J  cents 
per  100  pounds  and  from  Jersey  City  to  Baltimore  is  10  cents  per 
100  pounds 

Stucco  plaster  from  Jersey  City  to  Philadelphia  is  $1.30  per  ton 
of  2,000  pounds,  from  Jersey  CStv  to  Baltimore  $1.70  per  2,000 
pounds,  from  Jersey  Citv  to  Washington  $1.90  per  2,000  pounds, 
and  from  Jersey  City  to  Alexandria  $1.90  per  2.000  pounds. 

Wall  plaster  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  is  $1.30  per  2,000 
pounds,  and  from  New  York  to  Baltimore  is  $1.90  per  2,000  pounds. 
The  fact  that  within  the  classification  alone  there  are  over  9,000 
rates  would  indicate  that  there  was  comparatively  no  traffic  at  all 
that  was  on  a  similar  parity  with  the  sugar  rates,  except  one.  The 
only  ones  that  I  was  able  to  find  from  the  tariff  I  had  at  my  disposed 
were  on  cement  from  New  York  to  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  10  cents  per  100  pounds.  On  these  I  have  the  authori- 
ties. They  are  all  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co,  tariffs,  and  I  have  the 
tariff  authorities.  « 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  any  further  statement  you  desire  to  make  in 
connection  with  your  testimony  of  j^esterday  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  None  that  I  can  recall  right  at  this  time.  That 
occurred  to  me  after  having  left  here  last  night,  that  I  had  made  a 
mistake  on  that  33  cent  first-class  rate  from  New  York  to  Baltimore. 
I  had  Harrisburg  in  mind. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  any  special  tariff  rate  from  Brooklyn  or  the 
Jersey  City  side,  or  from  fJersey  City  to  Philadelphia,  by  tHe  carload 
lot,  on  sugar,  and  then  the  reloading  of  any  other  product  from 
Philadelphia  to  points  West,  that  would  make  Any  difference  in  the 
handling  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  There  is  a  tariff  in  effect,  which  I  believe  is  G.  O.-I.  C.C. 
1678,  but  I  would  not  speak  positively  on  that  question.     It  had 

gassed  out  of  my^mind,  or  I  would  have  investigated  it  at  the  Interstate 
ommerce  Commission  this  morning.  That  is  a  tariff  which,  in  con- 
nection with  the  movement  of  sugar  to  western  points,  permits  sugar 
handled  from  Brooklyn  refineries  and  from  Jersey  City  refineries  to 
be  carried  to  Philadelphia  on  a  basis  of  5  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
That  tariff  does  not  quote  that  rate,  but  refers  to  another  tariff. 
In  fact,  that  was  the  tariff  that  led  to  considerable  complication  in 
obtaining  rates  on  sugar,  it  being  conclusive  in  my  mind  that  there 
was  some  rate  that  had  practicaffy  been  varied  or  was  mysterious  in 
some  way ;  and  that  is  how  I  came  to  investigate  the  rates  on  sugar 
last  January. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  are  the  other  commodities  from  the  same 
points  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  There  is  nothing  as  low  as  that.  I  have  never  found 
a  rate  in  effect  to  be  as  low  as  that.  That  rate  is  5  cents;  and  as  the 
notation  in  the  tariff  reads — I  could  not  quote  it  positively,  but  in 
substance  it  states — on  shipments  of  sugar  in  carload  lots  from 
Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City  it  does  not  apply,  I  understand,  from  the 
Brooklyn  eastern  terminal.  It  applies  from  the  Pennsylvania  station 
in  Brooklyn. 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bellis.  And  it  is  lightered  bjr  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co., 
and  they  receive,  in  the  net,  the  diflPerence  of  that  5  cents.  But  they 
can  take  that  carload  of  sugar,  as  the  tariif  clearly,  to  my  mind,  indi- 
cates, to  Philadelphia,  take  that  sugar  out  of  the  car  at  Philadelphia 
or  any  part  of  that  sugar,  and  reload  other  sugar,  either  entire  or  in 
part,  and  reship  to  western  points. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Now,  what  advantage  would  that  give  to  the  sugar 
refining  company  in  its  freight? 

Mr.  Beixis.  For  instance,  there  are  no  soft  sugars  refined  in 
Philadelphia.  That  would  enable  them  to  ship  soft  sugar  in  that 
manner  to  Philadelphia,  and  remove  it  from  the  c£^rs  and  put  granu- 
lated sugar  in,  and  take  it  west  on  the  Philadelphia  basis. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  would  give  them  an  advantage  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  That  would  give  them  an  advantage  of  3^  cents,  the 
difference  between  5  cents  and  8|  cents.  The  real  net  rate  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  would  be  even  less  on  account  of  the 
lighterage  from  Brooklyn.  From  Jersey  City  would  be  a  flat  5-cent 
rate. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sugar,  then,  shipped,  it 
would  amount  to  a  great  advantage  over  those  tnat  are  refining  sugar 
in  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes;  it  would.  That  is  the  tariff  alone  found  in  the 
files  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  have  no  such  tariff. 

Mr.  Raker.  Speaking  yesterday  of  the  tare  permitted  or  allowed 
in  the  shipment  of  sugar  from  New  York,  did  i  understand  you  to 
state  that  about  one-third  of  the  quantitv  of  sugar  shipped  was 
delivered  to  each  of  three  railroads  that  left  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  About  one-third  of  the  west-bound  traffic  out  of  New 
York  is  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  sugar  t 

Mr.  Bellis.  Over  the  Brooklyn  railroads. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  is  that  divided,  if  you  know?  Do  you  mean 
one-third  in  tonnage  to  each  road  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  One-third  of  the  entire  tonnage  is  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  Going  west  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Going  west.     That  would  be  beyond  the  60  per  cent 

f joints,  such  as  Buff^o  and  Pittsburg.  I  found  also,  in  looking  over, 
or  a  number  of  years,  the  traffic  conceded  to  the  various  trunk  lines, 
members  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association,  a  similar  parity  for  each 
year  of  the  per  cent  of  the  traffic.  Its  range  was  comparatively  small, 
and  particularly  on  the  three  big  trunk-line  railroads,  the  Illinois 
Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Mr.  Raker.  How  did  that  average,  from  your  investigation,  for 
the  number  of  years,  each  one  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  New  York  Central  would  be  between  30  and  33, 
the  Pennsylvania  between  29  and  32,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is 
considerably  lower  than  that;  but  I  always  believed  that  from  the 
fact  that  they  had  practical  control  at  Bcutimore,  and  also  got  into 
Philadelphia,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  them  any  such  amount 
of  traffic  as  that  if  there  was  any  a^eement  existing,  and  it  is  gener- 
ally imderstood  that  there  does  exist  an  agreement  in  the  Brooklyn 
Association.    Naturally,  Baltimore  would  not  have  the  per  cent  of  the 
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raffic  that  would  be  credited  to  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York 
Central. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bellis.  But  also,  going  further  than  that,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River  Rwroad  Co.,  about  one-third  of  their  traffic 
west  boimd  is  sugar.  That  is  the  case  of  a  third,  and  a  third,  and  a 
third.  If  one-third  of  the  west-bound  traffic  is  sugar,  and  the  New 
York  Central's  division  is  one-third,  and  one-third  of  her  traffic  were 
sugar,  it  would,  to  my  mind,  indicate  that  there  must  be  some  hand 
that  worked  underneath  that  was  regulating  the  movement  of  sugar 
that  can  divide  between  these  three  trunk  hues  each  one-third  of  the 
entire  tonnage.  I  am  referring  merely  to  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  Railroad. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  see. 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  on  the  other  lines  varies, 
though  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central  are  practically  on  a 
parity. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Did  I  understand  from  your  testimony  that  each  one 
of  these  three  companies  which  are  hauling  this  quantity  of  sugar 
allows  about  8  cents  for  tare  ?    Was  it  8  cents  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Eight  cents  tare  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes.     In  other  words,  for  the  weight  of  the  barrel  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  So  far  as  the  weight  of  the  barrel  goes,  out  of  New  York 
it  is  2  cents,  fixed  on  the  rate;  that  is  2  cents  on  the  New  York  to 
Chicago  basis.  The  tare  would  be  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  which 
would  amount  to  $7.52  per  car. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Per  car.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is,  does  that 
apply  to  each  one  of  these  lines  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  That  applies  to  al]  sugar  traffic. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  To  all  sugar  traffic  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Not  that  2  cents,  you  understand.  There  is  a  gradu- 
ated scale  that  ranges  from  1}  to  1  J,  I  believe — ^it  is  all  in  the  record 
and  I  have  not  that  before  me — up  to  5i  cents. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  If  they  charged  the  full  weight,  how  much  would  it  be  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  full  weight  of  the  barrel  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bellis.  S2.34  additional  on  the  car,  on  the  gross  weight  of  100 
barrels  of  sugar;  S2.34  would  be  the  additional  revenue  to  Uie  carrier 
upon  100  barrels  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Who  gets  the  benefit  of  that  t 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  snipper  of  the  sugar,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Taking  tne  amount  ofshipments  that  would  go  out  of 
New  York  in  a  year,  now  much  would  that  amoimt  to  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Approximately  800,000  tons  of  sugar  go  West,  accord- 
ins  to  my  understanding.     I  believe  that  is  in  the  testimony  already. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bellis.  Nine  pounds  would  be  the  equivalent  per  barrel,  and 
each  100  barrels  would  be  900  pounds  per  car,  which  would  be  S2.34 
per  car;  800,000  tons  of  sugar,  figuring  that  there  is  36,000  pounds 
net  to  the  car,  would  mean  47,659  cars,  or  $112,122.06  net  loss  to  the 
railroads. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  How  much  t 

Mr.  Belus.  $112,122.06. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  A  car  is  36,000  pounds  on  the  average  ? 
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Mr.  Bellis.  Thirty-six  thousand  pounds  is  the  net  weight  of  100 
barrels  of  sugar.     That  is  about  what  is  considered  a  carloaa  of  sugar. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Thirty-six  thousand  pounds  is  the  average  shipment 
of  sugar  in  a  car  i 

Mr.  Bellis.  That  is  my  understanding.  It  has  been  testified  to 
previously  by  several  witnesses. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  would  be  18  tons? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Eighteen  tons.     The  minimum  is  33,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  believe  you  explained  fully  the  practical  territorial 
division  so  far  as  freight  is  concerned  on  Michigan  and  New  Orleans 
and  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  given  them  in  detail  so  that  one  may 
gather  the  rates  both  coming  and  going  to  each  one  of  the  points  f 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  have,  and  I  filed  statements  of  rates. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  also  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  To  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not,  from  your  inves- 
tigation, there  is  any  limit  upon  the  amount  of  sales  from  New  York 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refimng  Co.  to  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  understand  that  500  barrels  is  the  limit. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  any  limit  on  Baltimore;  and  if  so,  what? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Two  thousand  barrels. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  not  that  rive  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
an  advantage  by  thus  limiting  Philadelphia  to  500  barrels  and  per- 
mitting 2,000  barrels  to  be  sold  at  Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  In  regard  to  the  handling  and  sale  of  that  sugar  from 
Baltimore  under  the  rates  that  are  fixed  if  the  refinery  were  to  sell 
2,000  barrels  of  sugar  in  Baltimore  and  500  barrels  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  next  day  advance  the  price  of  sugar  10  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  Philadelphia  could  sell  500  barrels  of  sugar  and  Baltimore 
could  sell  2,000  barrels  of  sugar  in  territory  that  Philadelphia  could 
not  compete  on,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  would  be  1^  cents  less,  after 
paying  the  S^cent  rate  to  Baltimore,  and  that,  with  the  1-cent 
differential,  would  enable  them  to  sell  1,500  barrels  of  sugar  in  com- 
petition with  Philadelphia  2^  cents  a  hundred  pounds  lower. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  could  be  easily  arranged  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  It  could  be  arranged. 

Mr  Raker.  And  by  virtue  or  the  rate  from  Baltimore,  it  would 
give  Baltimore  an  opportunity  to  ship  that  sugar  west,  even,  at  a 
profit  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  It  would. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  it  would  give  the  shipper,  if  it  was  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  a  practical  control? 

Mr.  Bellis.  A  practical  control. 

Mr.  Raker.  By  virtue  of  the  rise  in  the  sugar,  and  the  freight  rates, 
the  difference  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  then  Balti- 
more, by  virtue  of  Baltimore  having  a  limit  of  2,000  barrels  and 
Philadelphia  onlv  having  500  barrels  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Exactly, 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  that  has  been  done  to 
any  extent  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  My  understanding  is  that  it  has  been  done,  and  it  is 
generally  understood  that  Baltimore  is  a  very  good  sugar  market. 
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My  opinion  is  that  if  there  were  a  surplus  of,  say,  100,000  barrels  of 
sugar  at  New  York,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  ship 
those  100,000  barrels  of  sugar  to  Baltimore  and  pay  the  rate  of  8^ 
cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and  the  next  day  advance  the  price  of 
sugar  and  sell  that  sugar  in  territory  that  no  other  refinery  could 
possibly  compete  with,  other  than  New  Orleans,  and  in  many  points 
that  New  York  and'  Philadelphia  can  not  compete  in^  in  New  Orleans 
territory,  it  would  enable  Baltimore  to  compete  m  New  Orleans 
territory. 

Mr.  Kaker.  And  that  would,  to  the  extent  named,  give  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.  an  opportunity  practically  to  control  that 
market! 

Mr.  Bellis.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Baker.  As  to  tne  price  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  As  to  the  price. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  just  going  back; 'a  question  has  been  handed  me, 
and  I  will  ask  you  if  there  is  anything  in  it.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  rail- 
roads charge  a  flat  rate  on  the  gross  weight  of  sugar  and  barrels  and 
make  no  difference  between  sugar  and  tare  ?    Is  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  That  they  chaise  on  what  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  That  the  railroads  cha^e  a  flat  rate  on  the  gross  weight 
of  sugar  and  barrels  and  make  no  difference  between  sugar  and  tare 
in  their  charge? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  would  not  say  that.  The  rate  is  26  cents  a  hundred 
pounds.  If  such  were  the  case,  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
were  absorbing  that  difference,  that  9  pounds  in  a  barrel  would  oe  so 
much  net  loss  to  them,  but  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  that,  when  they 
are  charging  up. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  this  tare  matter  that  you  have  been 
speaking  about  really  does  not  concern  the  railroads  or  their  figures 
in  the  matter,  but  it  is  something  that  the  refineries  figure  out  and 
allow  and  charge  their  consignees  for  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.   i  es. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  it  really  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  railroads;  is 
that  the  true  condition  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  If  the  railroad  company  accepts  those  sugars  as  1,600 
pounds  in  the  carload,  and  my  understanding  is  that  there  is  37,600 
pounds  that  is  generally  chained,  that  being  1,600  pounds  tare  and 
36,000  pounds  net  weight  of  the  sugar,  that  would  be,  in  that  event, 
a  direct  loss  to  the  railroad.  Otherwise  it  would  be  absorption  in  part 
by  the  refiner  shipping  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  say  that  the  railroads  charsfe  a  flat  rate  on  sugar, 
and  a  tare,  supposing  it  weighs  so  much  to  the  car;  the  whole  car 
would  weigh  so  much  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Suppose  they  are  shipping  from  New  York  to  Chicago, 
they  make  a  deduction  on  tare;  but  that  is  handled  by  the  refineries 
themselves,  either  by  absorbing  it  or  by  charging  it  to  the  customers 
that  buy  the  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  sugar  refining  company  places  the  barrel  and  puts 
the  sugar  in  it,  and  they  know  the  weight  of  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bellis.  Say  they  put  360  pounds  in  a  barrel.  At  16  pounds 
for  tare,  that  makes  376  poimds,  and  the  railroad  company  accepts 
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their  weight.  That  is  my  understanding.  That  would  mean,  in  that 
event,  a  direct  loss  to  the  carrier  of  $2.34  a  car  on  that  tare.  That  is 
my  understanding.  If  I  am  mistaken  I  want  to  be  enhghtened  on  it, 
because  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  misstatement. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  I  want  is  for  you  to  give  it  as  you  undel^tand  the 
ituation. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Is  not  the  tsxe  marked  on  each  barrel  f 

Mr.  Bellis.  Exactly;  16  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Whatever  it  is.  The  barrel  is  weighed  before  the 
sugar  is  put  into  it,  and  then  the  paper  that  is  put  around  the  sugar 
is  weighed  a^id  then  the  tare  is  marked  on  the  end  of  the  barrel,  to- 
gether with  the  weight  ? 

Mr.  Beulis.  My  understanding  is  that  16  pounds  is  marked  on  the 
end  of  the  barreL  I  may  be  wrong.  I  beheve  it  has  been  testified 
to  before  by  other  witnesses,  as  to  how  that  was  done.  I  am  not 
familiar  wita  how  sugar  is  shipped;  that  is,  with  how  it  is  taken  from 
the  refinery,  or  its  marking. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  will  say,  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  that 
you  may  be  right  so  far  as  the  refineries  are  concerned.  I  have  been 
in  a  beet-«ugar  factory  and  have  watched  them  put  up  sugar  in  the 
barrels.  The  barrel  and  the  paper  in  the  barrel  tnat  goes  around  the 
susar  are  first  put  upon  the  scales  and  weighed.  Then  the  barrel  is 
filled  with  the  sugar,  and  the  total  wei£:ht  is  taken,  and  the  weight  of 
the  barrel  is  put  upon  the  head  of  the  harrel  in  large  pencil.  1  have 
purchased  sugar  at  home,  and  the  weight  of  the  barrel  ajid  the  weight  of 
the  total  is  put  on  there,  and  one  deducted  from  the  other  is  generally 
on  the  barrel;  the  total  weight  and  the  tare. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  was  getting  at  is  this:  The  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  shipping  from  S^ew  i  ork  places  a  waght  on  the  ban^ 
which  is  from  7  to  S  pounds  less  than  the  real  weight,  and  the  rail- 
roads permit  them  to  thus  send  it  ? 

Mr.  Belxjs.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  charge  the  entire  weight,  what  the  barrel 
really  is  and  the  weight  of  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes,  exactly. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jaoowat.  What  is  your  authority  for  that  ?  How  do  you  reach 
that  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  That  has  been  giv^n  to  me  bv  gentlemen  who  have  been 
interested  in  the  sugar  business  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Jaoowat.  Could  vou  give  the  names  of  the  parties  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Mr.  Neill  has  already  testified.  He  is  one  of  them. 
He  has  been  interested  in  sugar  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Jaoowat.  Yes. 

Mr.  Biaxis.  And  several  others  that  I  could  not  just  recall  at  this 
time;  and  I  have  always  understood  that  such  was  the  case.  As  I 
say,  that  is  as  I  imderstand  it.  I  do  not  know.  But  if  they  do  pay, 
as  I  have  said,  on  the  gross  weight,  entire,  of  sugar  and  barrd,  regard- 
less of  what  that  weight  is,  then  it  is  no  direct  loss  to  the  carrier,  but 
it  is  an  absorpticm  by  the  refinery. 

Mr.  Jaoowat.  What  other  authority  can  you  give  there  that  you 
have  discussed  this  matt^  with  besides  Mr.  Neill  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Well,  I  could  not  give  atiy. 

Mr.  Jaoowat.  That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Raker.  I  think  he  has  explained  that  pouit.  Do  you  want  to 
ask  him  any  further  questions  right  on  that  point  now  ? 

Mr.  FORDNEY.   No. 

Mr.  Raker.  While  it  is  in  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  FORDNEY.    No. 

Mr.  Bellis.  Of  course  if  I  am  wrong  in  my  views  in  the  matter,  I 
am  certainly  willing  to  concede  the  point  if  somebody  can  tell  me 
just  what  is  right. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  know  that  you  are  wrong.  I  only  spoke 
of  the  beet  sugar.  That  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  marked  on  the 
barrel  there — the  total  weight — and  tagged  with  the  amount  of  the 
tare  on  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  that  is  the  way  they  do  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  was  asking  the  witness  how  they  did  in  shipping 
their  sugar  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  have  never  seen  it  myself,  and  naturally  could  not 
testify  as  to  just  how  they  do  it,  but,  as  I  have  been  told,  that  is  the 
w^  they  do  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  see. 

Mr.  Bellis.  But  whether  that  is  an  absorption  by  the  refinery 
or  whether  it  is  a  concession  by  the  carrier  to  the  refinery  I  could  not 
state  positively. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  any  difference 
in  the  rate,  for  instance,  in  shipping  from  Michigan  or  any  point 
like  that  to  New  York  and  Boston  and  shipping  irom  Michigan  to 
Liverpool  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Exporting? 

Mr.  Raker.  Exporting;  yes. 

Mr.  Be£lis.  From  Minneapolis  they  ship  flour,  bring  it  over  the 
Lakes  and  by  rail  to  Boston,  unload  it  from  the  cars,  load  it  into 
the  steamer,  and  carry  it  to  Liverpool  for  26i  cents  a  hundred 
pounds. 

Mr.  Fordney.  From  Minneapolis  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  From  Minneapolis  to  Liverpool.  They  bring  sugar  by 
the  same  route  on  the  domestic  rate,  and  put  it  in  Boston  for  27  cents. 
Li  other  words,  you  can  ship  flour  from  Minneapolis  to  Liverpool  for 
one-half  a  cent  cheaper  than  you  can  put  it  on  the  docks  at  Boston. 

(Note. — It  appeared  later  m  the  hearing  that  ilr.  Bdllis  uninten- 
tionally used  the  word  '^siigar'^  in  the  above  answer,  and  that  he 
intended  to  use  the  word  ''£>ur"  in  both  instances.    See  page  2856.) 

Mr.  Fordney.  Are  flour  and  sugar  the  same  class  freight  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  No;  I  would  not  say  that  they  are. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  would  be  on  the  flour  if 
the  flour  was  dumped  on  the  docks  and  was  not  an  export  shipment? 

Mr.  Bellis.  It  would  be  the  domestic  rate,  as  I  said  before.  One 
took  the  domestic  rate  and  the  other  the  export  rate.  The  export 
rates  are  generaUv  lower. 

Mr.  Raker.  Tne  export  rate  from  Minneapolis  to  Liverpool  would 
be  26A  cents  and  the  local  or  inland  rate  to  Boston  would  be  27  cents  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  rate  to  Liverpool  would  be  26^  cents  and  the  rate 
to  Boston  would  be  27  cents. 

Mr.  Fordney.  On  flour  ? 
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Mr.  Bellis.  On  flour. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Judge  Raker,  it  might  be  possible  that  the  two  com- 
modities are  not  in  the  same  class  of  freight. 

Mr.  E.AKER.  I  was  going  to  ask  him  that. 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  one  takes  an  export  rate  there,  and  the  other 
takes  a  domestic  rate.  It  is  a  commodity  rate,  not  a  class  rate. 
Sugar  also  is  a  commodity  rate;  but  of  course  the  rates  on  com- 
modities vary. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Will  you  pardon  me  for  one  question,  Judge  ? 

Mr.  B.AKBR.  Sure;  go  rignt  ahead. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  it  was  the  domestic  rate  on  both  sugar  and  flour, 
are  the  two  in  the  same  freight  rate  class  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Well,  if  you  ship  sugar  from  New  York  to  Minneapolis, 
it  will  cost  you  33  cents  a  hunored  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  about  flour  f 

Mr.  Bellis.  They  do  not  ship  flour  from  New  York  to  Minneapolis, 
and  they  do  not  ship  sugar  from  Minneapolis  to  New  York. 

Mr.  E.AKER.  They  must  have  a  rate,  though,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  No,  they  do  not  have  a  rate. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No  rate  on  flour  from  New  York  west? 

Mr.. Bellis.  They  would  have  no  rate.  There  is  no  tariff  that  I 
know  of.  As  to  the  rates  on  flour,  flour  is  as  a  general  rule  classified 
except  from  those  points  where  flour  is  the  product  and  it  is  natural 
that  it  should  be  sent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Wliat  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether,  if  sugar  and  flour 
are  shipped  from  the  same  point,  one  going  to  a  domestic  point  and 
the  other  to  a  foreign  point,  Doth  of  those  articles  carry  the  same  class 
of  freight? 

Mr.  Bellis.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  amount  of  freight 
charged  on  the  various  classes  of  freight. 

Mr.  B.AKER.  That  is  what  I  wantisd  the  witness  to  explain. 

Mr.  Bellis.  Neither  of  them  takes  a  class  rate;  and,  again,  you 
can  say  that  both  of  them  do  on  short  hauls.  For  instance,  on  sugar 
out  of  New  York,  out  of — Philadelphia,  or  out  of  Baltimore  to  a  point, 
Marysville,  Pa.,  21  miles  west  of  Harrisburg,  all  traffic  east  oi  that 
point,  east  of  Marysville  to  all  intermediate  points,  and  on  the  Cum- 
oerland  Valley  Railroad,  take  a  class  rate.  That  is  on  sugar.  But 
if  you  get  beyond  that  point.  Marysville,  through  Marysville  and 
beyond  Marysville  to  western  Pennsylvania  or  western  New  York,  or 
the  far  West  or  South^  it  takes  a  commodity  rate.  Now,  whether 
flour  out  of  MinneapoUs  to  points  in  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin,  inter- 
mediate points,  takes  a  class  rate  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  tne  western  classification  which  that  would  be  in. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  flour  shipped  from 
Minneapolis  to  Liverpool  takes  a  rate  of  26^  cents  ? 

Mr.  ^Bellis.  Takes  a  rate  of  26^  cents. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  that  same  flour,  if  stopped  at  Boston,  takes  a 
rate  of  27  cents  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes,  exactly. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  is  the  rule  as  regards  sugar;  is  there  any  rate 
on  sugar  from  Minneapolis  to  Liverpool? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  do  not  know  that  they  would  really  be  called  on  to 
ship  sugar  from  Minneapolis  to  those  points  abroad. 

Mr.  Kaker.  The  question  is,  is  there  a  rate  ? 
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Mr.  Beli.18.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  fact,  but  I  could  almost 
positively  state  that  there  is  no  rate.  Whether  a  carrier  would  make 
one  or  not  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  think  perhaps  some  of  the  confusion  that  appears 
to  be  in  the  minds  of  the  committee — I  know  that  it  confused  me  for 
some  time — arises  from  the  fact  that  you  made  a  slip  of  the  tongue  and 
used  the  word  "sugar*'  instead  of  "flour"  in  your  first  statement  in 
regard  to  the  shipments  to  Boston  and  to  Liverpool.  You  stated  that 
the  export  rate  on  flour  was  26^  cents,  while  the  rate  on  "sugar" 
would  DC  27  cents. 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  meant  to  say  flour.     In  both  cases  it  was  flour. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  not  any  rate  on  sugar  from  Minneapolis  or 
those  points,  to  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Raker.  None  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  have  none,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  in  effect. 
I  think  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Thev  do  ship  sugar  from  Michigan  to  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Yes;  I  understand  that  they  do  that;  but  of  course 
Minneapolis  would  not  be  anv  distributing  center. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Of  course  tfiere  is  no  beet  sugar  exported  from  this 
country? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Oh,  I  do  not  hardly  think  there  would  be.  My  under- 
standing is  that  they  import  it  rather  than  export  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  gone  over  the  rates  m  rehition  to  the  ship- 
ping of  sugar  from  Owosso  and  Alma,  and  then  from  New  York  to 
those  points  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Well,  one  tariff  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  alone 
quotes  212  or  221  rates  to  points  in  Michigan.  That  is,  it  quotes  that 
number  of  rates  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Raker.  Different  rates  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  No;  it  quotes  to  that  many  points  the  identical  rate. 
In  other  words,  the  rate  on  sugar  from  Xew  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore  is  a  blanket  rate  that  covers  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  a 
number  of  points — 21,  I  believe — in  Minnesota,  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis included.  The  rates  are  33  cents  from  New  York,  31  cents  from 
Philadelphia,  and  30  cents  from  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  is  it  coming  the  other  wav,  now,  to  these  points; 
from  Michigan  toward  New  York  and  Pliiladelphia  and  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  rate  is  15  cents  to  Pittsburg,  15  cents  to  Buffalo 
and  into  what  is  known  as  the  60  per  cent  points — that  is,  points  that 
are  based  on  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg,  or  m  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  tariff  that  I  had  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
with  the  Ann  Arbor  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Cos.,  quoted  no  rates 
east  of  Oil  City. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  No,  not  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tariff. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  if  a  man  was  in  Michigan,  and  desired  to  ship 
sugar  from  Owosso  and  Alma  and  those  other  factories,  some  of  which 
you  have  named,  and  the  other  points,  to  Pittsburg,  could  he  compete  ? 
Could  he  deliver  his  sugar  there  and  compete  with  the  man  who 
shipped  sugar  from  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg  1 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  rate  is  14  cents  from  New  York.  The  rate  is  14 
cents  from  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  13  cents  from  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Bellis.  He  could  not  compete  with  those  points  providing 
there  was  a  standard  price  on  sugar. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  is  the  rate  now  from,  say,  Ahna  or  Owosso  and 
other  Michigan  points  to  Pittsburg?    Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Belxis.  Fifteen  cents, 

Mr.  Raker.  Fifteen  cents  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Fifteen  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  is  it  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  New  York  is  14  cents. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  if  one  shipped  sugar  from  Michigan  to  Pittsburg, 
he  would  have  to  absorb  the  oifference  in  the  freight  rate,  would  he 
not? 

Mr.  Bellis.  He  would. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  compete — I  mean,  a 
Michigan  man  sending  his  sugar  to  Pittsburg  with  a  man  sending  it 
from  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  Michigan  man  would  have  to  absorb  the  rate. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  difference  in  the  rate  would  have  to  be  absorbed 
by  him  so  as  to  eet  his  sugar  into  the  market  at  Pittsburg  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Exactly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  difference  is  7  cents  a  barrel,  I  believe  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Something  Uke  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds — the  difference 
between  13  and  15  cents. 

Mr.  Bellis.  The  difference  between  Baltimore  and  Owosso  is  2 
cents.  The  difference  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  Mich- 
igan points  would  be  1  cent. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  allowance  sufficient  to  prevent  competition  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Well,  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  so.  Have  you  any  other  table  on  this  subject 
that  you  have  not  given  in  for  the  record,  Mr.  Bellis  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  I  have  covered  all  the  matters  that  I  desired  to. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  long  have  you  studied  the  question  of  freight 
rates? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  was  connected  with  railroad  companies,  the  Lehigh 
Valley  and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  for  about  four  years,  from  1899 
to  1903. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Is  that  the  extent  of  your  experience  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  And  then  afterwards  I  have  always  kept  very  close 
to  t'he  subject,  up  to  about  four  years  ago,  when  I  became  interested 
in  rate  cases,  and  since  that  time  I  have  assisted  in  the  preparation 
of  a  great  many  cases  before  the  commission.  In  the  recent  rate 
advance  case  I  represented  35  associations. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Then  for  a  period  of  10  or  12  years  you  have  given  it 
your  undivided  and  strict  attention  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  I  have  given  it  practically  a  closer  study  than  the 
average,  and  in  the  last  four  years  it  has  been  my  particular  hobby. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  What  is  your  age  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  Twenty-nine. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  got  any 
control  over  this  discrimination  in  rates  for  export  and  domestic  use, 
say,  from  Minneapolis  to  Boston,  that  you  gave,  1  i  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  on  the  flour  ? 
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Mr.  Bellis.  I  do  not  altogether  know  that  I  would  care  to  reply  to 
that,  as  I  am  interested  in  a  case  that  is  coming  up  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  a  matter  that  has  not  yet  been  tried  ? 

Mr.  Bellis.  That  matter  will  very  likely  settle  that  matter  for  a 
few  years,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all. 

ADDITIOITAL  TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  TBUMAV  0.  PALMEE. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Palmer,  you  will  furnish  to  the  committee,  will 
you,  the  export  price  of  sugar  from  Hamburg  from  1907  up  to,  say, 
July,  1911? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  I  have  those  data,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  a 
remark  or  two  that  I  want  to  make  on  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  right.    You  already  have  the  data,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Make  your  remark  and  then  give  us  your  information 
on  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Hardwick's  impression  was  that  the  duty  added 
100  per  cent  to  the  export  price  of  first-mark  German  granulated 
sugar  at  Hamburg.  It  perhaps  did  during  a  portion  of  the  number 
of  years  which  he  nad  in  his  table,  running  from  1900  to  1907.  Dur- 
ing some  of  those  years  the  price  of  sugar  was  very  low;  but  taking 
the  present  price  of  first-marks  granulated  sugar  from  Hamburg  the 
tariff  adds  but  about  60  per  cent. 

In  going  over  Willett  &  Gray  and  ^ving  the  committee  the  figures 
for  1907  to  1910,  I  am  imable  to  justify  my  figures  for  1907  with  the 
figures  which  Mr.  Hardwick  had.  The  difference  is  slight,  but  evi- 
dently conies  from  one  or  the  other  of  us  not  carrying  the  decimals 
out  far  enough.  I  carried  them  out  for  five  points.  For  instance, 
he  makes  the  export  price  of  first-mark  sugar  in  1907,  $2.40.  My 
figures  come  out  S2.386,  a  Uttle  lower  than  his.  On  the  raw  his 
figures  are  $2.05.     Mine  are  $2,033. 

I  presume,  as  I  say,  it  is  due  to  the  difference  of  one  or  the  other 
of  us  not  carrying  tHe  decimals  out  far  enough,  and  I  speak  of  that 
because  the  other  figures  are  already  in,  and  he  asked  me  to  compile 
the  figures  from  1907  to  1910,  and  it  laps  over  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  your  table  there  prepared  on  that  question? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  right;  give  it  to  the  reporter  and  let  liim  insert  it 
in  the  record. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

Average  export  price  of  German  raw  and  ^^ first  Tnarks**  /.  o.  b.  Hamhuxg^  1907-1910 » 

[Compiled  by  Truman  G.  Palmer,  from  Willett  &  Gray's.] 
[Exchange  figured  at  $4.88  per  pound  sterling.] 

Raw      'First  marks 
Years.  (per  100        (per  100 

pounds),   pounds). 


1907 '  1X033  12.386 

1006 ,     2.29  2.630 

1900 2.35  ,  2.786 

1910 2.747  3.22 
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Mr.  Palmer.  In  that  connection,  also,  Mr.  Hardwick  was  of  the 
opinion  that  that  was  a  refined  sugar,  and  I  was  certain  that  it  was 
first-mark  sugar.  I  wired  to  Willett  &  Gray.  Mr.  Hardwick's  quo- 
tations came  from  Willett  &  Gray.     I  wired  them  August  3  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Augiist  3, 1911, 
Willett  &  Gray, 

8t  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Are  figures  at  top  of  page  139,  Hardwick  hearings,  for  German- Austrian  first  marks 
or  for  granulated  of  corresponding  attractiveness  with  standard  American  granulated 
or  American  granulated?  Also  send  quick  quarter-pound  sample  soft  granulated  by 
special  delivery  post,  so  can  have  first  thing  in  morning.  Also  what  is  present  dif- 
ference in  price  hard  and  soft  granulated?    Wire  answer. 

Truman  G.  Palmer. 

They  replied  as  follows: 

New  York,  August  5,  1911. 
Truman  G.  Palmer, 

901  Union  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D,  C: 

Prices  page  139  are  for  German- Austrian  first  marks  granulated,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg, 
without  dutjr.  Quality  inferior  to  American  standard  fine  granulated.  You  have 
sample  American  granulated.  Can  not  send  sample  soft  granulated.  Unknown  here. 
Do  you  want  sample  confectioner's  Standard  A,  which  sells  15  cents  per  hundred 
below  granulated? 

Willett  &  Gray. 

Now,  the  first  part  of  that  straightens  up  the  matter  as  to  what 
the  quality  of  this  sugar  is  to  which  the  quotations  apply.  Then  as 
to  tiie  second  part  of  it,  I  asked  him  for  soft  granulated,  and,  as  he 
says  in  the  telegram,  they  do  not  know  what  soft  granulated  is,  but 
they  sent  me  a  sample  of  confectioner's  A,  which  sells  at  15  cents  a 
hundred  less,  and  I  nave  that  sample  here,  to  let  you  compare  that 
sugar  which  sells  at  less  money  than  the  sugars  1  have  made  com- 
parison with,  the  American  sugars. 

(Mr.  Palmer  here  handed  to  the  committee  the  sample  referred  to.) 

For  instance,  that  sugar  in  the  box,  the  confectioner's  A,  American 
sugar,  during  1907  to  1910,  sold  at  20  cents  a  hundred  pounds  under 
the  price  of  standard  American  granulated,  and  yet  that  is  a  better 
sugar,  that  is,  a  more  attractive  sugar — they  are  both  sucrose — ^it  is 
a  far  more  attractive  sugar  than  the  first  marks  granulated,  the 
quotations  of  which  have  been  given;  and  if  you  would  take  the 
quotation  last  year,  Hamburg  first  marks,  $3,223,  and  add  the  freight 
and  insurance  of  12  cents,  and  figure  in  a  difference  in  value  of  25 
cents,  and  then  take  off  your  20  cents  as  the  difference  between  these 
two  American  sugars,  you  would  come  out  with  a  very  compara- 
tively small  saving  as  between  what  our  sugars  cost  us  with  a  tariff 
and  that  they  would  have  cost  us  without  a  tariff,  because  this  con- 
fectioner's A  sugar  is  certainly  a  more  attractive  sugar,  a  whiter 
sugar,  than  that  nrst-mark  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  any  considerable  quantity  of  that  confectioner's 
A  sugar  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  that  is  used. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  have  not  any  idea  of  how  much  of  that  is 
imported,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  we  import  any  of  that  confectioner's 
A.    That  is  an  American  made  sugar. 

That  was  all  that  I  had  to  say  on  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  this  table  which  you  have  presented  show  the 
export  price  at  Hamburg  of  this  class  of  sugar  dyring  the  period  from 
1907  up  to  the  present  time? 
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Mr,  Palmer.  The  export  prices  at  Hamburg  of  Germaa  Austrian 
first  marks  granulated,  which  is  the  corresponding  sugar  f4r  the 
quotations,  have  already  been  given,  and  are  in  the  record  frona 
1900  to  1907. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  This  carries  it  on  up  to  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  I'almeh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  main  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
about,  Mr.  Palmer,  is  in  r^ara  to  vour  knowledge  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry.  You  gave  a  very  vivi(f  account  of  the  matter,  and  its 
benefits,  as  you  claim,  and  I  would  like  to  get  the  connection  of  &U 
those  that  you  are  interested  with.  Did  you  give  all  of  those  to  the 
chairman — as  I  think  of  it  now,  I  believe  you  did — that  you  repre- 
sent in  that  association  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  I  called  them  off  from  the  list  as  published  in 
the  Beet  Sugar  Gazette. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  I  will  ask  vou  to  furnish  from  each  one  of  these 
companies  that  you  represent  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  from  each 
place,  say  for  10  years,  each  year  for  10  years,  each  factory  separately, 
and  give  the  cost  of  the  beet  to  the  factory,  and  the  cost  ol  the  fac- 
tory to  raise  the  beet  if  they  raise  it  themselves,  and  then  tiie  cost 
of  putting  the  product  on  tne  market  at  the  factorv,  at  each  place, 
excluding  now  particularly  the  cost  of  selling  and  tne  cost  of  insur- 
ance, or  the  railroad  cost  of  sending  it  to  market,  but  the  actual 
cost  thajt  it  is  to  these  people  at  the  factory,  eliminating  the  depre- 
ciation in  property  and  plant. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  given  you  those  figures  as  compiled  by  the 
census,  but  I  will  do  the  oest  I  can  on  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  I  want  you  to  get  that  from  the  books  of  your 
own  companies.     Now,  can  you  do  that,  and  will  you  do  it  ? 
^  Mr,  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  like  to  promise  to  get  it 
from  the  books  of  our  own  companies,  which  would  take  several 
weeks'  time. 

Mr,  Raker.  Oh,  we  will  give  you  a  month's  time  to  do  it,  or  two 
months. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  know;  but  I  have  some  pretty  important  work  on 
the  other  side  that  has  got  to  be  done  between  now  and  next  fall: 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  not  do  this:  Can  you  not,  in  addition  to 
what  we  have,  write  to  your  companies  ana  ask  them  to  send  you 
these  tabulated  statements  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  wiD. 

Mr.  Raker  And  then  }rou  can  summarize  it  and  give  us  the  cost 
as  designated  in  the  question. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  will;  but  I  anticipated  from  your  remark  that  you 
wanted  me  to  visit  these  various  factories  all  over  the  countiy. 

Mr.  Raker.  Oh,  no;  that  will  have  to  be  up  to  you  to  get  the  real 
information.  They  can  send  to  you  from  their  books  the  tables  and 
statements,  don't  you  see  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  know  why  it  is  that  the  dark-colored  sugars 
in  the  West  have  gone  off  the  market  as  well  as  the  East — ^the  darker 
grades? 
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Mr.  J'auceil.  J  t:t-L  (uininaixt-  iii^v  ii  voiJld. 

Mr.  !R.Ai^TTi2.   ExTiii-iL  itC'  u*%,  ii<>v.  111  viiiuT  vax.. 

Mr.  i*_AiJ02L.  11  litiiu^uitu.  iiw  jiifn/tiii(i*^.  "wuf  ^cmcuciiii:  \iuS  s, 

Mr.  I^AEBH.  AI  riri*L. 

Mr.  i  aughe:.  j^Jt  ^iumitt  i*  tiii^:  Su^ruj-  if^  one  of  Liie  xflrr  fov, 
fine  tii  liii*'  Tw«',  1  tKiiifTti,  (ttmnmidiLiee  viii(Ui  iiaxt'  mn  iiKirouMtd  in 
TThiut  iL  Tiiit*  Jufii — J  dt'  inn  kiK^w  in>v  maiix  xoiirf^:  vjxd  ii  iiuf  lieen 
ctcmaLuiiuiT  irttiux:  cio^ai  iii  xulut.  uiic  uii*-  ux^ra*?^  j>«r«oii,  in  j^urcshusing: 
aurtir.  jtHiit.  liiiui  lit  cull  tkfl  urd  i.t«  iiux  uif  l»e«i  Uiut  it^  im  Ui<*  miurkcft. 
I  mink  tiiut  if  imt  til  ziit  jnuiL  tdub^ui^  l<iir  Uif  dark^cuiiiired  hu^uxib 
rt^inx:  i»fi-  Wiien  zhvy  wtirt-  iiii'irtilx  used,  xjuerf  wuf  a  xerx  rreut 
difl«r«n(:t'  IwTweai.  Uit*  (•(>*«  of  Ttiim«d  sufrar  imd  tuv  fiu|rtix.  Vim  lAie 
difference  now  woiiic  ite  Bluria. 

Mr.  TlaTvT^h.  Tor.  iiuxt^  uiidenaood — ruriit  in  xiiut  rouneoLion — 
tiiHt  "Diie  Ameriftun  Mirrar  iLfrfininj:  (io.  liut  l>een  tiarrriur  an  adver- 
tifiemeut  Xi*  tue  jiuiiiic  ior  1*C>  xears  tiiat  tiitf  dark-cmor«d  nupar 
va£  im^iurti.  and  Ziie  unrefined  eiiirar  wm;  imjnirt*  and  uuImjiJuix, 
and  daupreioufi  tit  ime..  iiat  it  noi '(  Is  tiiiai  mpiit,  tliat  lAiox  iiaxT 
lieen  tjarryinr  aL  udverLisenient '( 

Mr.  1  almhu.  Tii**^  uu^t  i»een  carn-inp  an  adxestiseinent. 

Mr.  IIakfir.  Wiiui  J  want  t(«  know  if  wiieLiier  xoii.  tiie  lieet-BU^ar 
jHJOjJe,  wert-  not  iuteresifed  in  liixat  infocmation  l^ainjr  kejit  lielore 
liie   juiliiif  i 

Mr.  I'ALAoai.  2^ot  in  the  aiiirliif«rt..  It  xmdoubtredlx  if  true,  liow 
far  ficientiiioaHy  J  do  not  kni»w,  but  xixe  dark-(u)kired  raw  ^uparB 
are  not  af^  tileualy  a  produci  uf  a  refined  supar.  Tuke  it,  for  inBtanne 
witli  oiu  Uhu*».  Not  from  tiie  time  that  tiie  beet  if  prown  in  tiiie 
field  does  a  iiuman  iianci  toucii  tiiat  l»eet.  or  the  juioe  from  it,  or 
tlie  jirodiun  fnun  it.  uulU  it  if  taken  out  of  tlie  sack  at  xlie  frrocwrx 
stcu'e.  li  ^iwf  iiitt)  one  end  of  tiie  factorx  ttf  a  eucrar  l»eet.  It  piiea 
ihroufih  tiie  aiicinp  maciiine,  it  goef  tiiroupli  tiie  diffiiaion  battery 
and  tlie  euwiett-ef  are  tiui»wn  out  and  tl)e  juice  if  carried  on  down 
tiiroupii  tiie  dilVereui  (ietiication  and  clarification  )iro(resse6,  and 
grtief  down  iuto  the  Htrike  nan.  and  from  there  into  the  eeiitrifupak, 
and  poef  from  there  iuii»  lUe  dryinfr  room,  where  it  if  auUuuaticuUly 
dried  in  munense  cyliiulers.  and  rolif  out  into  and  down  tliroiiph  a 
tihute,  and  dire<*t)y  iiit(>  the  bap. 

Mr.  Kakgk.  Witliout  a  human  Imnd  touchinp  it  ? 

Mr.  Palaier.  Without  a  human  hand  touclunir  it. 
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Mr.  Kakes.  And  in  first-class  sterilized  or  practically  sterilixed 
iiiai'liiiim'  i 

Mr.  FALMEa.  Yes,  absolutely  sterilized,  to  make  it  pure. 

Mr.  Kakkk.  That  is  the  way  vou  have  been  trying  to  run  the  indus- 
try, and  tliat  is  the  way  it  has  Been  manufactured  so  far  as  you  know, 
from  your  fir^t  knowledge,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Uakee.  Now  go  on  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  You  take  the  raw  sugar.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with 
that,  but  the  fieople  who  have  no  reason  to  tell  me  otherwise  say  that 
in  the  large  cane  factories  in  the  Tropics  it  lies  around  in  large  piles, 
and  it  in  tramned  over  by  people,  barefooted,  and  what  else  happens 
to  it  1  do  not  know.  It  finally  goes  into  the  sacks,  and  it  goes  mto  a 
ship's  hold,  and  it  is  subjected  to  the  odors  of  the  ship,  and  evervthing: 
of  that  kind ;  and  then  so  far  as  this  advertisement  of  Willett  &  Gray 
is  concernecl — that  is,  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  Willett 
&  (iruy-  -it  certainly  is  true  that  a  su^ar  which  is  not  a  pure  su^r 
do(^  invert,  doc^  work,  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  my  understand mg 
always  has  bwn  that  in  that  process  of  fermentation  the  impurities 
do  develop  minute  insects.  Now,  I  have  no  positive  knowledge  of 
that. 

Mr.  Uakkr.  No,  but  this  is  what  I  want  to  get.  If  this  white  or 
brown  sugar  before  it  Is  refined  could  be  used  by  the  people,  I  under- 
stand now,  from  your  statement,  that  that  would  sell  cheaper  to  the 
consumer  than  the  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  ought  to. 

Mr.  Kaker.  That  is,  if  it  is  96  or  97  or  98  per  cent  sucrose  it  would 
sell  cheaper,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  ought  to. 

Mr.  Raker.  But,  of  course,  as  to  their  desiring  to  have  the  state- 
ment that  that  was  the  only  kind  of  sugar  to  be  used — that  is,  refined 
sugar  -you  people  manufacturing  the  beet  sugar  state  that  it  has 
come  from  the  beet  white  and  pure  when  it  goes  into  the  sack  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kaker.  And  vou  would  be,  therefore,  interested — ^the  beet- 
sugar  people  would  be  interested — ^in  keeping  up  the  credit  of  that 
kind  oi  sugar  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  would. 

Mr.  I^AKER.  And  the  less  of  the  dark-colored  sugar,  unrefined,  that 
w*as  sold  the  better  for  you.  You  heard  here  Mr.  Burguieres.  It 
would  be  to  the  interost'of  the  beet-sugar  people  that  that  kind  of 
sugar  <Ud  not  go  on  tlie  market;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr,  Rakkr,  But  still  it  would  add  a  certain  per  cent  to  the  cost  to 
Uie  consxuner,  if  your  sugar  is  higher  in  price,  and  if  they  buy  your 
sugar  becatjse  of  tlie  looks  of  it,  and  the  belief  that  it  is  purer* and 
l>etter,  Iwyause  of  the  color;  and  you  would  be  getting  a  higher  price, 
and  thereby  be  makii^  more  tlian  you  would  if  mey  bought  this  other 
kind  of  sugar  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Yes, 

Mr.  PAI.MER.  But  I  would  not  for  a  moment 

Mr.  Kaker,  Now.  just  one  moment.  1  am  not  as^suming  that  there 
is  anything  unjust  or  wrong  aUnit  it.  but  1  think  that  the  facts  ouglit 
to  go  in  so  that  the  public  may  understand  this  situation. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  But  you  understand,  Judge,  that  the  public  would 
never  know  whether  It  was  getting  100  per  cent  or  99  or  98  or  97  per 
cent  of  sucrose. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  would  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No.  The  average  man  can  not  carry  a  polariscope 
around  in  his  pocket  and  examine  the  sugar  every  time  he  buya  a 
2-pound  package;  and  he  would  not  know  how  to  operate  it  if  he  did 
have  it ;  and  you  can  not  tell  the  diTerence  witliout  tne  polariscope. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  we  have  to  buy  ^'by  guess  and  by  gosh'*  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  On  that  dark-colored  sugar,  most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Right  in  that  connection,  to  show  the  reason  for  that, 
let  me  read  a  part  a  letter  dated  July  27,  1911,  which  appears  on  pafiQ 
2535  of  the  record,  addressed  to  Mr.  Hardwick,  the  chairman  ot  ibe 
committee.     Subdivision  4  of  this  letter  reads  as  follows: 

4.  In  regard  to  the  advertiseinent  which  has  appeared  in  Willett  A  Gray's  WeeUv 
Statistical  Trade  Journal,  I  find  that  the  advertisement  was  fiiet  inserted  on  April  2aj 
1891,  having  been  put  in  by  Mr.  John  E.  Searles,  secretary  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  at  that  time,  and  was  paid  for  at  $400  per  annum  from  that  date  as  an  ad- 
vertisement at  the  r^ular  rates  charged  by  Willett  d  Gray.  . 

Since  this  investigation^  and  for  the  first  time  in  20  yearS;  they  have 
changed  their  advertisement  in  Willett  &  Gray's. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  As  we  find  in  the  issue  of  August  3,  1911.  volume  35. 
No.  31,  on  pa^e  311.  The  other  advertisement  was  taken  out  and 
they  put  in  this  one  in  its  place: 

QUALITY  SUGARS. 

The  Sugars  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  are  Absolutely  1€0  Pes 

Cent  Pure. 


THST  INGLUDB  FOBTY-THBEB  (43)  XBaOKFUBVTB,  OFFERING  VNBXAICFLED  QV^C^m- 
NITIES  FOB  CARLOAD  SHIPMENTS — THET  CAN  BE  FORWARDED  FROMPTLT,  OWING  TO 
OUR  EXCELLENT  MANUFACTURING  FACILITIES — THEY  HAVE  THE  APPROVAL  OF  THR 
CONSUMING  PUBLIC,  THANKS  TO  THBIR  PURITY  AND  A  GENEROUS  ADVERTISING  POL* 
ICY — THIS  MEANS   READY  SALES. 


The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
U7  Wall  Street,  New  Pari. 

On  the  left-hand  side  is  a  picture  of  the  Eagle  brand  of  granulated 
sugar,  in  three  different-sizea  packages,  and  on  the  right-hand  side  is 
a  picture  of  three  different  packages  of  crystal  domino  sugar,  packages 
of  2  pounds  and  5  pounds.  Now,  that  would  ^o  to  show  that  there 
has  been  an  effort  by  the  American  Sugar  Refinmg  Co.  to  convince  the 
public  that  this  quality  of  sugar  that  Mr.  Bur^ieres  testified  about 
was  not  a  good  sugar  to  use,  but  that  the^  shomd  use  the  pure  white. 
That  is  the  only  deduction  to  draw  from  it,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Let  me  suggest  this  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  Raker.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  really  was  trying 
to  push  a  propaganda  of  that  kind,  tney  would  not  confine  it  to  a  fittle 
weekly  statistical  paper  that  goes  only  to  sugar  people.     They  would  go 
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faito  the  magazines  with  such  advertisements.  Just  why  thev  did  it  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  think  the  advertisement  that  they  had  in  there 
could  be  considered  a  propaganda  of  trying  to  convince  the  peonle 
that  those  sugars  were  not  pure,  because  there  is  not  enough  circula- 
tion to  a  paper  of  that  kind.  It  sells  at  $15  a  year,  and  nobody  but 
sugar  men  take  it,  and  the  sugar  men  are  perfectly  familiar  with  these 
dinerent  kinds  of  sugar.  If  they  had  gone  into  a  line  of  magazines, 
that  would  have  shown  their  hand,  and  would  have  indicate  their 
hand,  in  the  direction  that  vou  suggest. 

Mr.  Raker.  Of  course  that  is  a  question  of  degree,  but  what  I 
wanted  to  start  off  with  from  that  was  that  the  sugar-beet  people  have 
supinelv  sat  by  and  permitted  this  to  go  on,  and  at  the  same  time  this 
class  of  sugar  has  b^n  practically  taken  off  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  tney  could  not  do  otherwise.  We  had  not  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Now,  we  have  pushed  one  propaganda  on  sugar, 
both  in  CaUfomia  and  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  to  get  the  people  of  those  States  to  use  beet 
sugar,  we  demonstrating  to  them  that  beet  sugar  is  absolutely  the 
same  aj9  cane  sugar.  There  was  a  prejudice  against  beet  sugar,  and 
cane  sugar  invaded  those  markets,  and  I  know  in  Colorado  tney  had 
some  yoimg  women  out,  going  to  the  different  houses  and  taking  the 
sugars  and  making  things  for  them,  to  demonstrate  to  those  people 
that  our  sugar  is  as  good  as  these  other  imported  sugars  that  were 
coming  in,  which  I  tmnk  was  pmrely  legitimate. 

Mr.  Kaker.  That  is  legitimate,  yes. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  You  stated  that  you  would  prepare  a  statement 
showing  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  as  near  as  you  could.  Now, 
will  you  forward  that  statement  just  as  soon  as  you  prepare  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 
Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr,  Palmer,  I  was  not  here  when  you  gave  your 
testimonv  the  other  dhj,  and  I  saw  in  the  papers  at  home  that  you 
stated  when  Cuban  reciprocity  was  adopted  the  consumer  got  the 
benefit  of  that  reduction  t 

li^.  Palmer.  No;  that  was  incorrectly  stated. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask. 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  entire  tables  and  statements  are  presented  upon 
the  theory  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  American  people  to  give  a 
bounty,  in  substance,  to  the  American  beet-sugar  people  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  To  protect  the  beet-sugar  industry;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  protect  it ;  and  that  the  interests  of  the  beet-^ugar 
people  should  be  protected.  The  whole  effort  is  along  that  line  ?  That 
IS  the  purpose  ot  this  organization  of  which  you  are  the  secretary  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  snould  not  say  that.* 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  one  of  the  main  efforts  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  it  is  one  of  the  main  efforts. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  not  asking  this  offensively,  Mr.  Palmer,  at  all. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  have  stated  in  regard  to  the  benefit  to  the 
soil  from  beet  culture,  that  it  is  veiy  beneficial,  and  vour  statements 
in  the  last  part  of  your  testimony  unply  that  if  land  was  cultivated 
as  it  is  cultivated  for  beets,  we  would  add  that  much  to  our  other 
.  crops  planted  upon  the  soil  that  was  cultivated  as  it  is  cultivated 
when  beets  are  put  in  ? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  intend  to  state,  do  you,  that  the  fact  of  the 
beets  being  planted  adds  a  nutriment  to  the  soil  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  cause  the  extra  quantity  of  other  products  that 
are  planted  there  the  next  year  to  grow,  do  you  ? 

^.  Palmer.  That  is  a  part  of  it;  for  this  reason,  Judge.  A 
sugar  beet  is  not  one  single  root.  It  has  a  lai^e  number  of  fibrous 
roots  that  spread  out  in  all  directions  and  go  aown  as  deep  as  you 
will  plow,  if  you  plow  24  inches,  as  they  did  in  Bohemia  a  few 
years  ago,  you  will  find  the  roots.  They  found  that  the  beet  roots 
went  clear  to  the  bottom  of  it.  Now,  wnen  you  plow  your  beets  in 
the  fall,  you  break  off  those  minute  roots,  and  remaining  in  the 
ground,  tney  rot,  and  they  allow  the  air  to  go  down  into  that  lower 
stratum  of  soil  and  aerate  it,  and  they  add  humus  to  that  lower 
area  of  soil.  So  that  when  you  put  your  crop  of  wheat  or  oats  or 
barley  on  a  field  that  has  been  in  beets,  the  roots  of  those  crops  find 
those  interstices- and  follow  down  and  draw  nutriment  from  a  greater 
depth  of  soil.  That  is  a  part  of  the  reason;  and  a  great  part  is  in 
the  better  general  physical  condition  that  it  puts  the  soil  in. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  state.  The  fact  of  the 
beet  going  down  deep  and  leaving  these  Uttle  roots  in  the  soil,  leaves 
it  in  the  condition  that  gives  it  air,  and  gives  the  air  a  better  oppoiv 
tunity  to  circulate  through  the  soil  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  real  difference  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  that  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  benefit,  as 
compared  to  the  deep  plowing  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  oeep  plowing  is  the  main  thing,  and  the  carry- 
ing in  of  this  additional  numus  is  one  thing. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  the  freeing  of  the  fields  from  weeds  and  other 
noxious  growths  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  humus  is  no  more  from  the  sugar  beet  than 
from  the  mangel-wurzel  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  same  thing  would  apply  to  carrots  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  not  to  the  same  extent. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  carrots  go  down  12,  16,  18,  and  20  inches. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  as  much  of  a  fibrous 
growth  as  sugar  beets  and  mangel-wurzel. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  would  apply  to  all  garden  stuff  that  is  put  in, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  To  all  root  growths. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  com  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Not  as  strong,  but  to  some  extent  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  com  does  not  go  down  into  the  lower  strata  in 
the  same  way. 

Mr.  Raker.  From  practicallv  all  the  other  crops  we  raise  by  cul- 
tivation we  would  get  practically  the  same  result  as  from  sugar  oeet" 
so  far  as  cultivation  goes  ? 
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Mr.  Palmes.  There  are  other  cn>fks  fnom  which  w^u  wiHild  |M 
appnoxiouitelj  the  same  as  you  do  from  sugar  beets  iS  you  Kx>k  ca;i^ 
oi  them  in  the  same  manner. 

ilr.  RjLKEJB.  But  I  want  to  assume  that  v<>u  take  eaie  of  theoi  anc 
plow  the  land  as  deep  and  that  you  cultivate  it  in  the  same  war  a&d 
keep  it  clean  of  weeds  or  any  other  Tc^taUe  «nx>wth:  it  woulii  ^rre 
the  same  vitaUty  to  the  soil  for  the  next  year's  cn>p  as  sugar  beets  i 

Mr.  Paijii£R.  Not  any  other  Te<:etable.  or  quite  to  the  same  exteAl« 
but  Tery  largely  so.     I  am  not  fencing,  at  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  not  assuming  that  you  are,  at  all. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No.  In  Great  Britain,  where  they  raise  laig^  cro|i«« 
they  raise  enormous  Quantities  of  turnips. 

lir.  Raker.  You  Know  turnips  have  a  great  many  httle  fihravs 
roots. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  that  is  the  reason  they  raise  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  carrots — some  of  them  are  smooth,  and  9oma  of 
them  have  a  great  many  fibers.  While  they  appear  to  be  smoociu 
there  are  a  great  many  fibers  attached  to  the  roots. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. ' 

Mr.  Raker.  And  there  is  the  long  tap  root. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  some  of  the  mangel-wurzel  beets,  and  all  olhsr 
beets,  are  in  the  same  condition. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  great  point  is.  Judge,  that  our  people  will  not 
take  the  pains  unless  thev  have  to.  Here  it  is  for  thb  particular 
purpose,  and  there  is  a  clieck  on  them,  and  they  can  not  get  the 
sugar  out  of  the  beet  unless  they  do  this,  and  knowing  that  that  is 
the  case,  they  are  obliged  to  take  care  of  their  beet  crops  in  this  way : 
whereas,  if  they  were  raising  carrots  or  raising  turnips  or  raising 
mangel-wurzel,  they  would  not  give  that  care  to  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  want  to  take  that  up  vrith  vou  now,  because 
we  are  so  near  through.  You  made  the  statement  m  regard  to  sugar 
beets  benefiting  the  land.  I  say  if  you  take  mangel-wurzel  beets  or 
take  carrots  or  turnips  or  even  take  cabbage  and  brussels  sprout;s  and 
that  class  of  vegetables  that  have  long  nxits  that  do  go  into  the 
ground,  if  the  sou  is  plowed  to  the  same  depth,  cultivated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  weeds  kept  out  of  it.  it  will  add  to  the  fertiUty  of  the 
soil  and  add  to  the  percentage  of  the  next  year  s  cn>p,  practically  in 
proportion  as  if  it  were  planted  in  sugar  beets  ? 

Xlr.  Palmer.  You  will  get  that  result  from  mangel-wurzel  and  also 
from  turnips  and  carrots  to  a  large  extent.^  I  should  not  think  that 
cabbages  and  things  of  that  kind  would  begin  to  give  any  such  results, 
to  any  such  extent. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  you  have  not  gone  into  i 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  rutabagas  would  be  the  same  i 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  are  a  great  many  other  v^etables  that  I  have 
not  named.  Now,  I  will  put  this  question  to  you:  I)o  you  know 
whether  or  not  the  sugar-beet  people  have  tried  to  educate  the  |ieople 
on  the  subject  you  have  now  been  testifying  to?  Have  they  a  nt 
out  anv  pamphlets  to  the  people  on  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  i^ALMER.  Not  pamphlets.  Our  superintendents  have  tried  to 
do  it,  and  they  have  been  discouraged,  but  tliey  have  done  even-thing 
they  could. 
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Mr.  BjLCCaL  Now,  you  have  made  a  statement  in  repard  to  the 

Eercentage  that  we  would  got  by  virtue  of  cultivating  our  aoik  and 
andling  them  pronerly,  over  wKat  we  get  by  the  way  we  do  now,  for 
instance,  on  the  wncat  and  oate  and  r>"e  crops  in  the  West,  as  com- 

Sared  to  some  of  the  foreign  countries— Gormanv,  Friince,  and 
ingland  t 

Air.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raksb.  Has  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ever  t^ken  up 
this  subject  in  anv  method  by  which  it  sent  out  a  bulletin  to  th« 
people  as  to  the  c:Sect  on  their  crops,  as  to  the  effect  of  cultivation, 
and  the  effect  of  beet  cultivation,  and  the  effect  of  keening  the  weeds 
cleaned  out,  and  the  most  important  Uiing  of  all,  tne  rotation  of 
crops? 

Mr.  Palkek.  Only  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Rakek.  Why  have  they  not,  if  they  are  trvinfi;  to  nut  this 
matter  fully  before  the  American  people,  and  show  the  oenefit  to  the 
American  people;  and  whv  have  tliey  only  given  it  a  small  considera- 
tion as  it  applies  to  sugar  1t>eets  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  put  out  a  btilletin. 
No.  22,  which  was  not  extensively  circulated,  in  which  he  c>a11ed 
attention  to  this  thing,  in  which  he  stat^ed  that  every  boetHsugar 
factoiy  was  a  Stat^  experimental  station.  But  none  of  our  people 
have  gone  into  it  to  the  extent  to  which  I  have  gone  into  it  in  that 
one  little  circular. 

Mr.  Ra£ER.  What  is  the  number  of  that  bulletin  t 

Mr.  Palmssi.  It  is  Senate  document  No.  76. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  one  just  filed  the  other  day  with  the  committee  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes:  written  by  mc^ 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes,  I  know;  but  it  was  just  put  in  in  the  Senate 
the  other  day  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  the  date  of  that  ?  I  want  to  get  it  in  our 
record. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  Jtilv  25,  1911. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  applies  to  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  have  not  gone  into  the  benefit  to  the  fanner 
and  to  the  American  people  if  they  thus  cultivate  their  soil  and  put 
it  in  the  same  condition  tnat  it  would  have  to  be  put  in  if  it  were  in 
suH^ar  beets,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  I  think  the  department  has  done  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  I  mean  you  have  not  in  this  pamphlet? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  I  have  imderstood  you  to  say  that  the  present 
tariff  duty  is  necessary  in  order  for  the  sugar-beet  people  to  exist  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  For  what  purpose?  Whom  does  it  affect — the  man 
that  invests  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  the  man  that  invests  the  money,  and  the 
farmer  as  well. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  it  affect  the  man  who  labors  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Most  sssuredlv. 
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Mr.  Raker.  If  that  is  a  fact,  wfaj  is  it  that  th^se  sugar-bcie^ 
industries  in  the  United  States  are  employing  so  many  foi>e^!ii 
laborers? 

ib.  Palmrr.  I  found  only  78  out  of  7,800  in  34  factories  That  is 
not  a  large  number. 

Mr.  Rarrr.  Well,  in  the  cane  industry  ia  tlie  Hawaiian  Islands  it 
has  been  shown  here  that  95  per  cent  is  foreign  labor. 

Mr,  Pauhrr.  Yes,  I  know;  I  have  written  some  very  warm  stuff 
about  that  condition,  too. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  these  people  could  get  Japanese 
labor  and  Hindu  labor,  and  get  it  cheaper,  thev  would  not  give  any 
consideration  to  paving  the  high  price  for  American  labor,  but  wouI<l 
employ  the  cheap  labor,  from  what  has  been  done  i 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  never  put  our  sugar  beet  manufacture!^  into 
any  different  category  from  what  I  put  other  business  men  in. 

Air.  Rarer.  Exactly.     Well,  that  is  fair. 

Mr.  Pauii ER.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  of  them  has  turned  his 
hand  to  stimulating  immigration  into  this  country  of  Japanese  or 
Chinese,  or  any  other  foreign  laborers.  But  when  those  people  are 
here,  in  certaia  places,  be  there  many  or  be  there  few,  and  labor  is 
needed,  they  are  going  to  hire  those  people, 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  right  there;  If  tliey  want  to  treat  fairiy  the 
American  people  on  the  question  of  getting  protection  upon  their 
sugar,  why  do  they  not  in  terms  refuse  to  employ  this  kind  of  labor* 
ers — Japanese  anci  Hindus  and  other  cheap  labor — and  pay  the 
extra  high  price,  if  it  is  necessary,  to  fi:et  the  American  labor,  and 
participate  and  assist  in  excluding  that  Kind  of  labor  from  this  coun* 
try,  iostead  of,  when  they  make  a  fight  upon  the  tariff,  saving  it  is 
done  for  American  labor  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  table  which  I  prepared  and  put  in  does  not  show 
that  these  are  cheap  people,  and  my  experience  does  not  teach  me 
that  the  Japanese  and  Crunese  are  cheap  laborers:  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  I  fear  them.  The  Cliinaman  and  the  Jap  are  always  at 
work.  If  the  wage  rate  is  $2.50  a  day,  the  Clunaman  or  the  Jap  will 
work  for  $2.40  a  day.  If  the  wage  rate  goes  do\^Ti  to  Sl.'^^O  a  day, 
he  will  work  for  $1.40  a  day.  He  is  always  just  under  the  white  man. 
If  the  rate  goes  down  to  $1  a  day,  he  will  work  for  00  cents  a  day. 
And  the  trouble  with  that  whole  thing,  in  my  judgment,  Ues  here, 
I  think  we  should  go  more  slowly,  and  if  we  can  not  develop  our 
country — vour  State  and  the  rest  of  the  States — without  that  Asiatic 
labor,  we  had  better  go  without. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  want  to  say  that  if  vour  people  would  come  before 
this  committee,  before  3'ou  get  tlirougli,  and  show  just  the  conditions, 
and  what  efforts  you  are  making  to  advance  American  lalxtr,  and  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  assistance  in  tliis  countr>'  to  maintain  your- 
selves on  that  account,  you  would  get  better  consideration  than  you 
would  if  you  tried — I  do  not  mean  you  personally 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would  get  more  consideration  than  you  would  if 
you  try  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  you  are  using  this  kind  of  labor  that 
18  being  used  now;  if  you  would  come  before  this  comuiittee  and  say 
you  are  using  American  labor,  and  ask  for  this  high  protection  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  American  labor. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  what  you  say  is  right,  but  several  intimations 
there  in  what  you  say  are  wrong.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  tried  to  cover 
it  up:  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  employed.  I  remembw*,  as  Mk 
Spreckels  intimates  there,  and  following  out  what  I  was  about  to  say 
before  you  made  that  statement,  the  time  when  we  will  r^ret  that 
Asiatic  labor,  is  not  in  such  times  as  we  have  been  having  for  the  last 
10  to  15  vears.  It  is  when  we  have  hard  times  and  men  are  out  of 
work.  T*Ken  you  will  find  that  every  Chinaman  and  Jap  is  at  work, 
and  the  fellow  that  is  on  the  street  will  be  the  Americ^in. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  the  time  when  we  will  r^T<*t  it.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  it,  a  bit.  I  am  with  you,  absolutely,  on  that,  and  always  have 
been. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  that  covers  the  subject,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr. 
Palmer  has  been  fair  on  that,  and  he  will  produce  other  evidence  if 
he  can  on  that.  IP 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  are  two  or  three  notations  I  had  here.  I  was 
asked  if  I  could  find  anything  about  that  dividend  of  the  Union  Sugar 
Co.  in  Willett  &  Gray.*  I  have  searched  Willett  &  Gray  hurrieoly, 
since  the  first  of  January,  and  find  nothii^  about  it.  It* might  seem 
strange,  inasmuch  as  I  found  out  all  about  Watsonville,  that  I  did  not 
find  out  about  the  union;  but  that  was  in  an  article  that  gave  the 
history  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  from  1830  to  1890,  under  date  of 
December  18,  1890. 

Between  the  table  which  I  put  in  in  New  York  on  Ia^cV  granulated, 
which  appears  on  page  2406  of  the  record,  and  the  table  I  put  in  here 
in  Wasaington,  which  appears  on  page  2650,  there  is  a  sUght  variation 
in  the  average  yearly  price,  wliich  comes  about  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  New  York  table  I  reduced  each  weekly  Quotation  in  pounds 
sterling  to  American  money,  and  from  hundredweights  to  hinidi'ed 
pounds,  whereas  in  the  Washington  table  I  took  tlie  table  for  the 
year  in  shillings  and  pence,  and  nivided  by  500,  and  divide<l  then  by 
112.     The  fractions  would  account  for  that  difference. 

Here  is  a  map  that  I  think  would  interest  you,  Judge  Raker, 
which  I  prepared  a  couple  of  years  ago  [handing  map  to  Xfr.  Raker]. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Wlxat  is  it  ? " 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  map  is  to  show  the  area  of  the  I'^nited  States 
which  the  different  kinds  of  suj^ar  ^ill— or  wouUl  two  years  ago- 
cover  the  population  for,  beginning  with  the  beet  sugar  on  the  west 
and  coming  in  with  the  Louisiana  product  and  the  Hawaiian  pn)duct 
and  the  Philippine  product  and  the  Cuban  sugar. 

Judge  Raker  asked  me  the  proportion  of  sugar  from  Hawaii  and 
the  Philippines  coming  into  the  four  ports.  1  have  compiled  that 
from  Willett  &  Gray  for  the  years  from  1891  to  1910,  under  calendar 
years.  I  have  put  alongside  of  it  the  total  receipts  of  sugar  as  given 
by  the  Government  from  those  countries,  but  that  is  in  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Sometimes  the  total  receipts,  if  one  did  not  stop  to 
see  that  it  was  fiscal  and  calendar  years,  are  less  than  the  receipts  in 
New  York.     I  make  that  explanation. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  table  ^^-ill  show  it  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 
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(The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

'Mai  receipU  oftugarfrom  Hawaii  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  receipts  at/our  ports, 

1891-1910. 


Years. 


1»1 
Stt 
1B93 
19)4 
1S85 
1896 
1807 
1^ 
1899 
1900 
1901 
HNtt 

m* 

1906 
1906 
Hto7 
1908 
1909 
IMO 


Hawaii 


I 


Fhilippinei. 


Total 

Hawaiian 

product 


Receipts  at 

four  ports 

fh>ni 

Hawaii 


Total 
United 
States 


(fiscal  year)J  (c^l^dar   (flSl*^) 


Reodptaat 

;  four  ports 
[   from  the 
FhiUppincs 
(calendar 
year). 


Loniftont. 
122,760 
119,034 
147,688 
136,917 
131,600 
198,022 
232,213 
204,833 
252,506 
258  581 
321,461 
317,509 
391,062 
328.103 
380,576 
383,225 
392,871 
465,288 
477,817 
462,613 


Ltmgtont. 

2,068 
20,615 

7,580 
22,645 

46,185 
89,890 
90,833 
130,141 
135,113 
160,765 
167,339 
227,288 
397,905 
227,428 
212,604 
238,404 
260,013 
267.051 
852.389 


Lcngtont, 
41,343 
43,431 
64,649 
55.380 
30,701 
64,382 
32,349 
13,165 
23,047 
22,003 
2,095 
5,100 
8,380 
27,486 
34,820 
30,970 
11,234 
17,146 
37,342 
78,618 


Lonf  tons. 
34,915 
06,604 
63,98» 
29,3iB 
31,345 
61,382 
11,667 
26,440 
22,087 
5,987 
5,100 
2,&60 
29,947 
22,100 
44,841 


8.  TOO 
45,080 
41.370 
82,715 


1  No  figures. 


Mr.  Palmee.  In  regard  to  that,  this  is  a  little  illuminating.  When 
the  Hawaiian  treaty  was  under  consideration  in  1876  Mr.  Fernando 
Wood,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  said: 

It  IB  not  poffiible  that  the  Hawaiiau  sugar  can  ever  find  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  States. 
The  coet  of  transportation  would  exclude  it.  Nor  can  there  be  fear  of  any  very  great  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  sugar,  in  view  of  the  steadily  diminishing  popuktion  of 
(he  island. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Who  was  it  who  said  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Fernando  Wood,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  that  time 
estimated  that  the  output  of  Hawaii  never  would  go  beyond  11,000 
tons,  and  that  the  loss  to  our  Treasury  never  would  exceed  $400,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  were  not  very  good  prophets  were  they,  either 
6f  them  ? 

Mr.  t'ALMER.  It  was  $17,000,000  in  1908.  Some  one  made  a  remark 
Which  J  did  not  understand  at  the  time,  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
Agriculture  all  improving,  and  tlie  conditions  in  this  country  are  so 
dissimilar  to  those  of  the  other  countries,  that  I  think  I  ought  to  cor- 
rect that  by  putting  in  this  table,  which  shows  the  increase  in  bushels 
for  25  years  in  eacTi  of  the  principal  crops,  the  increase  per  acre  in 
the  United  States  and  the  increase  in  Germany.  The  fact  is  that  the 
increase  in  bushels  in  Germany  as  compared  with  25  years  ago  is 
almost  equal  to  our  total  yield.    That  is  an  awful  condition  of  thmgs. 
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(The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows :) 

Germany  and  the  United  States — Twenty-five  years'  progress  in  the  production  of  certain 

staple  crops. 

[Compiled  by  Tniman  O.  Palmer  from.  Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 

Yearbook  of  the  German  CTovemment.] 


Germany. 


Five  crops: 

Acreaije  in  1 909 

Y  ield  mlQOQ bushels . . 

Value  in  1909 • 

Average  yield  per  acre  in  1881 , bushels. . 

Average  yield  per  acre  in  1909 do 

Increase  m  yield  per  acre do 

Wheat: 

Yield  per  acre  in  1884 do 

Yield  per  acre  ini909 do.... 

Increase  in  yield  per  acre do 

Increase  in  yield  per  acre per  cent- . 

Rye- 
Yield  per  acre  in  1884 bushels. . 

Yield  per  acre  in  1909 do 

Increase  in  yield  per  acre do — 

Increase  in  yield  per  acre per  cen t. . 

Barley: 

Yield  per  acre  in  1884 bushels. . 

Yield  per  acre  in  1909 do. . . . 

Increase  in  yield  per  acre do 

Increase  in  yield  per  acre per  cent. , 

Oats: 

Yield  per  acre  in  1884 bushels. . 

Yield  per  acre  in  1909 do. . . . 

Increase  in  yield  per  acre do 

Increase  in  yield  per  acre per  cent. . 

Potatoes: 

Yield  per  acre  in  1884 bushels. 

Yield  per  acre  in  1909 do. . . , 

Increase  in  yield  per  acre do. . . 

Increase  in  yield  per  acre per  cent. 

Five  crops: 

Average  yield  per  acre  in  1884 bushels. 

Average  vield  per  acre  in  1909 do 

Average  Increase  in  yield do 

Average  increase  in  yield percent. 

Four  cereals: 

Average  yield  per  acre  in  1884 bushels. 

Average  yield  per  acre  in  1909 do 

Average  increase  in  yield do 

Average  increase  in  yield per  cent . 

Per  capita: 

5  crops  in  1909 bushels. 

loflreal8inl9C9 do... 

Wheat  and  rye  in  1909 do... 


I         42,588,000 
,    3,060,277,000 
$1,730,227,000 
I  40.6 

71.8 
>  31.2 


United  States. 


19.2 
30.5 
11.3 
58.8 

14.8 
27.6 
12.8 
85.1 

23.9 
39.4 
15.5 
64.8 

33.3 
59.1 

2.'».8 
77.4  . 

126.1 
208.9  , 

82.8  ! 
65.6 

40.6 
71.8 
31.2 
76.8 


21. 
39. 
17. 
78. 

51. 

22. 

9. 


93,469,000 

2,323,602,000 

11,462,545,000 

20.2 

24.8 

4.6 

13.0 

15.8 

2.8 

21.5 

12.2 

16.1 

3.9 

21.2 


23 
24 


5 
3 
.8 
3.4 


27.4 

30.3 

2.9 

10.5 

85.8 

106.8 

21.8 

24.4 

20.2 

24.8 

4.6 

22.7 

18.0 

21.6 

3.6 

20.0 

25.8 

21.6 

8.5 


&Ir.  Rak£r.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  ^eat  part  of  that  grows  out  of 
intensive  cultivation,  and  the  small  unit  of  the  farm  % 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  the  intensive  cultivation. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  small  unit  of  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  WeD,  Judge,  I  have  been  on  some  big  estates  over 
there,  all  the  way  from  5,000  to  25,000  acres,  and  I  never  saw  any  man- 
ufacturing industry  in  this  country  managed  more  beautifully  than 
those  bie  estates  are  over  there.  MarshaU  Field  never  ran  his  busi- 
ness with  greater  precision. 

Mr.  Raker.  Than  that  with  which  they  run  their  agricultural 
operation,  their  farms  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  Why,  it  reminded  me  of  the  celebrated  state- 
ment of  Phil  Armour,  who  said  that  he  saved  everything  of  the  pig 
except  the  squeal.  They  do  it.  By  Jove,  they  raise  their  sugar  beete 
in  order  to  improve  the  rest  of  their  soil;  they  work  their  sugar  beets 
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into  sugar  and  sell  the  finished  product.  That  gives  them  the  by- 
products to  feed  to  their  stock,  of  which  they  keep  enormous 
quantities. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  not  get  off  entirely  on  the  sugar  beets.  Let  us  go 
to  carrots  and  turnips  and  all  the  other  things.  They  raise  them  tne 
same,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  Why,  with  their  wheat,  take  it  on  the  estate 
at  Yenc,  and  they  raise  wneat  in  connection  with  their  sugar  beets, 
and  they  do  not  sell  that  wheat,  they  have  their  own  flour  mills  that 
turn  out  30,000  bags  of  flour  a  day.  They  raise  barley.  They  do  not 
sell  that  barley,  a  pound  of  it.  They  have  a  great  Dig  brewery  and 
turn  it  into  beer.  Everything,  down  to  the  very  last  thing,  is  done  in 
that  way.  If  they  would  farm  that  estate  as  they  are  now  fanning 
it  for  a  thousand  years,  it  would  produce  more  tonnage  at  the  expi- 
ration of  that  time  than  it  is  producing  to-day.  So  that  it  is  not  the 
fact  that  they  are  smaD  farms. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  according  to  your  statement,  the  most  important 
department  in  the  Government  to-day  is  the  Agricultural  Department, 
if  the  information  that  you  have  now  given  us  is  ^ven  broadcast  to 
our  people  in  America  to  intensify  their  cultivation  and  plow  and 
properly  cultivate  their  land ! 

Mr.  Italmer.  I  have  no  more  doubt  of  it  than  that  I  am  sitting  in 
this  chair,  that  it  is  from  a  material  viewpoint  the  most  important 
thing  that  can  be  done  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Raker.  Irrespective  of  whether  it  is  sugar  beets  or  mangel- 
wurzen  beets  or  other  things  of  the  same  character  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Simply  use  the  thing  that  is  most  available  to  get  our 
farmers  to  doing  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  see. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Those  advantages  are  so  great  that  I  neglected  to 
have  anything  to  say  about  the  advantages  to  the  various  communi- 
ties, that  is,  tne  local  advantages,  the  increase  in  assessed  valuation 
and  the  increase  of  population  and  the  value  of  property,  and  the 
increase  in  business.  Before  ever  I  was  connected  witn  this  business, 
when  I  was  investigating  it  with  a  view  to  entering  into  it,  but  want- 
ing to  know  something  about  it.  I  sent  blanks  to  the  mayors  and  to 
the  assessors  and  to  the  city  clerks  of  every  town  in  the  United  States 
where  they  had  a  sugar  factory  and  asked  them  about  those  things, 
what  were  the  effecte  of  establishing  these  factories  in  their  midst, 
and  in  an  address  which  I  deUvered  before  the  Trans-Mississippi  Com- 
mercial Congress  in  1902  at  St.  Paul  I  devoted  this  much  to  that  part 
of  it  and,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  would  like  to  have  this  go  in  here. 
It  is  not  long. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Raker.  Insert  it  in  the  record. 

(The  extract  referred  to  by  Mr.  Palmer  is  here  printed  in  the  record 
as  follows:) 

Extract  from  address  by  Truman  O.  Palmer  before  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  Traoa-MlsdaBippl 

Commercial  Congress,  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Aug.  10-22,  I9Q2.] 

Desirous  of  obtaining  accurate  information  concerning  the  avear]^  beneficial  reeuItB 
brought  about  locally  by  the  establishment  of  beet«ugar  lactones  throughout  the 
United  States,  I  recently  wrote  to  the  local  bankers,  county  assessors,  and  postmas- 
ters where  each  of  our  sugar  factories  is  located,  and  to  the  sugar  companies  as  well, 
inclosing  a  blank  on  which  were  some  31  questions,  to  which  I  requested  answen. 
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Not  all  of  the  blanks  have  been  returned,  but  I  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  those 
already  received.  I  will  state  at  the  outset  that  not  a  word  of  discouragement  waa 
expressed  in  anv  soswer  in  any  report. 

1  asked:  '^W&at  ^oss  proceeds  per  acre  are  your  farmers  able  to  secure  in  beet 
culture?"  In  most  instances  they  gave  me  the  range  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
The  lowest  was  $25,  the  highest  $180,  the  average  of  aU  169.40  per  acre. 

The  next  question  was:  "And  how  does  this  compare  with  what  they  obtain  in 
raising  other  crops?"  Among  the  replies  were:  ''One  hundred  per  cent  higher." 
"Beets  best  crop  we  can  grow."  ''Favorable."  "Very  much  m  excess  of  other 
crops."  "About  300  per  cent."  '*An  increase  of  80  per  cent."  "A  decided  improve- 
ment."   "About  three  times  as  much."    . 

Then  I  asked:  "As  the  farmers  become  familiar  jnth  beet  raising,  are  they  more 
or  are  they  less  anxious  to  raise  beets?"  All  replied  that  thev  were  more  anxious; 
that  interest  was  increasing,  and,  in  all  but  one  case,  that  the  acreage  was  being 
extended. 

I  next  asked:  "Have  farm  mortgages  increased  or  decreased  since  the  erection  of 
the  factory,  and  to  what  extent?"  All  but  two  stated  that  they  had  decreased,  some 
materially,  some  25  per  cent,  some  30  per  cent,  one  that  very  few  farms  were  now 
mortgaged.  Two  stated  that  farm  mortgages  had  increased  owing  to  the  fact  that 
renters  were  becomingable  to  buy  on  partial  payments. 

I  then  asked  for:  "The  average  price  for  agricultural  lands  prior  to  the  location  of 
the  factoiy  and  at  the  present  time?"  Two  gave  no  price  before  the  factor}-  was 
erected,  the  land  being  a  desert  and  of  little  value;  land  in  one  of  those  sections  now 
being  worth  $100  per  acre;  in  the  other  $150  per  acre.  Of  the  others,  the  smallest 
increase  was  20  per  cent,  the  greatest  250  per  cent.  The  average  price  of  all  was  $34.28 
per  acre  prior  to  the  location  of  the  factory,  and  $75.55  per  acre  at  the  present  time. 
The  average  increase  in  value  was  124  per  cent. 

The  next  question  was:  "What  effect  has  the  erection  of  the  factory  had  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmers?"  Here  are  some  of  the  replies:  "Glorious."  "Profits 
double."  "They  are  pa>dng  debts  and  renters  are  buying  farms."  "Good."  "Much 
interest  shown.  "Diversity  of  crops."  "Enables'  them  to  buV  land  and  build 
homes."    "Better  prices  and  demand  for  produce  of  all  kinds."    "(Sreatly  increased." 

I  think  this  pretty  accurately  sizes  up  the  situation  as  to  the  far-reaching  beneficial 
effect  of  the  erection  of  a  beet-sugar  factory  on  surrounding  farmers. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  it.    Merchants  and  real-estate  men  are  affected;  in  fact,  the 

whole  community.    I  called  for  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  town  property  before  the 

erection  of  the  factories  and  at  the  present  time,  the  same  information  as  to  population, 

average  price  of  residence  lots,  and  of  business  lots.    The  replies  show  the  average 

increase  to  be  as  follows: 

Per  oent. 

Assessed  valuation,  increase T 139 

Population,  increase 89J 

Average  value  of  residence  lots,  increase 59 

Average  value  of  business  lots,  increase 188 

Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  is  a  fedr  sample  of  what  a  beet-sugar  factory  does  for  even  a  good 
town.  Two  years  ago  Rocky  Fora  was  a  prosperous  town  of  1,500  people,  largely  en- 
gaged in  ndsmg  the  celebrated  "Rocky  Ford  melons"  for  the  eastern  market.  The 
American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  erected  a  factory  there  for  the  1900  campaign.  Rocky  Ford's 
population  during  these  two  years  has  jumped  from  1,500  to  3,000,  her  assessed  valu- 
ation from  $327,608  to  $645,344,  the  pnce  of  average  residence  lots  from  $50  to  $200, 
of  average  business  lots  from  $750  to  $2,000.  Over  400  buildings  have  been  constructed 
at  an  expense  exceeding  $400,000,  and  40  more  were  in  course  of  construction  at  the 
time  my  blanks  were  filled  out. 

Sugar  City,  Colo.,  is  an  illustration  of  what  a  su^  feu^tory  will  do  for  a  barren  desert. 
When  the  National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.  stuck  the  stakes  for  the  Sugar  City  factory 
there  was  not  a  house,  a  bam,  or  even  a  shack  in  sight  in  any  direction;  when  steam 
was  turned  on  in  the  factory  seven  months  later,  a  crop  of  15,000  tons  of  beets  was 
ready  to  harvest  and  the  town  had  1,800  people,  which  population  has  since  increased 
to  2,500. 

All  these  results  are  directly  and  wholly  attributable  to  the  erection  of  the  beet  sugar 
Victories.  I  put  another  question:  "What  effect  has  the  erection  of  the  factory  had 
on  the  prosperity  of  your  merchants?"  Here  ar6  some  of  the  replies:  "Greatly  in- 
creased." ^'Business  doubled."  "Profits  doubled."  "Many  new  stores."  "Proe- 
peroua."  "No  fiadlures."  "Increased  cash  sales."  "Increased  the  business  a  thou- 
sand per  cent."    "Neither  merchants  nor  prosperity  before." 

The  question  is,  Do  we  want  600  more  such  towns,  each  surrounded  by  a  thounnd 
or  more  prosperous  formers'  fomilies,  or  will  we  by  changing  existing  tariff  conditionB 
run  tiie  risk  of  selling  the  birthright  of  the  American  foimer  for  a  mess  of  pottage? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  that  is  all,  except  one  suggestion  that  I  have* 
On  August  1,  1911,  there  appeared  on  the  first  page  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  a  column. article,  or  nearly  a  column,  headed,  ''152  milb 
closed.  Drought  in  Garolinas  deprives  70,000  persons  of  work.  Hot 
winds  ruin  the  crops.  Charlotte,  N.  C,  still  dependent  on  water 
brought  in  by  train."  The  Washington  Herald  featured  it  in  a 
double-column  article.  I  just  wanted  to  suggest  this:  Those  people 
down  there  to-day  are  out  of  work  because  oi  an  act  of  Providence ; 
and  if  the  thing  goes  on,  they  will  get  hungry.  This  investigation 
will  get  results,  and  you  gentlemen  have  the  framing  up  of  a  new 
tariff  bill  pretty  soon,  and  I  just  want  to  suggest  that  you  keep  in 
mind  that  whether  you  close  mills  down  by  act  of  Congress  or  whether 
they  are  closed  by  an  act  of  Providence,  the  fellows  get  just  as  hungry. 
I  have  a  lot  of  good  friends  in  the  Democratic  Party,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  see  you  in  revising  the  tariff  hit  this,  that,  or  the  other 
industrv  so  as  to  close  these  mills  down  as  they  have  been  closed 
down  down  there  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  by  act  of 
Providence. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Does  that  complete  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  completes  my  statement. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  are  excused  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee. 
The  stenographer  will  note  that  according  to  the  previous  order  the 
committee  stands  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

(At  3.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman.) 


Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  the 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  Others, 

House  of  Refresentatiyes, 

Friday,  August  11,  1911. 

The  committee  this  day  met, Hon.  Thomas  W.Hardwick  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  I  have  called 
this  meeting  this  morning  simplj  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  the 
record  certain  supplemental  written  statements,  affiaavits,  and  so 
forth,  submitted  by  various  witnesses  in  response  to  requests  made 
by  members  of  the  committee  during  the  progress  of  the  investigation. 

(The  statements,-  letters,  etc.,  are  as  loUows:) 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  AuguU  4y  1911. 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick, 

Chainnan  Special  CommiUee  on  Sugar  Investigation, 

House  of  Repretentativts,  UniledSiaia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  under  date  of  July  29,  I9II,  for  figures 
of  cost  of  manufactunng  beet  euoir  for  toe  past  five  yean,  I  miTe  had  our  auditor 
compile  you  the  figures  from  our  oooks,  showing  cost  at  each  hctary  with  pounds  of 
BiKar  manuJMTtured,  such  cost,  however,  is  not  charged  with  some  of  the  items  that  you 
refer  to  and  especially  with  any  depreciati<Mk  on  the  cost  of  factories,  which  ri^tfully 
liMri^mgs  to  the  cost  of  manufactured  material. 

It  is  true  that  we  endeavored  by  means  of  repairs  to  keep  up  the  maintenance  of 
factories  each  jrear,  but  there  comes  a  time  when  repairs  are  ol  no  a>'ail,  and  other 
machinery  and  other  buildings  must  be  substituted,  or,  in  other  words,  the  life  of  any 
manufacturing  plant  covers  only  a  certain  period  of  years,  and  the  time  comes  when 
vou  must  substitute  such  plant  and  machinery  by  building  new,  entirely.  This  is, 
however,  a  matter  that  is  subject  to  a  great  manv  opinions  as  to  what  is  the  luoper 
amount  to  charge  off  each  year  for  depredatifm.  We  nave  provided  to  some  extent  for 
this  by  carrying  a  dfprpnation  account  09  our  books,  which  does  not  go  against  the 
costof  sunr. 

You  iml  also  notice  that  in  the  year  1911  the  Blackfoot  Victory  lost  $51,252.36. 
Hiis  was  caused  by  the  oompany^  endeavoring  to  raise  beets  when  the  fumers  had 
beccune  disoomaged,  and  the  white  fly,  which  is  a  disease  incident  to  sugar  beets  at 
certain  times,  caused  a  loss  in  our  farming  operaticHis,  together  with  the  taxes  and 
other  expenses  incident,  to  total  the  above  amount,  and  the  factcwy  did  not  run  that 


You  wiU  further  find  that  in  1910  the  Nampa  hctory  was  charj^ed  with  a  loss  oi 
$122,93S^.  Tliat  factory  did  not  run  during  Uie  year  m  1910  for  similar  reasons,  the 
company  having  endeavored  \^  raise  beets  and  the  dinpane  got  into  them,  causing  loss, 
together  with  ower  expenses,  aaoaating  to  the  sum  named.  ' 

Last  year,  eodiag  February  28, 1911,  w%  eiNJeaveied  to  run  the  Nampa  fM^tory,  and 
we  have  Aamn  ham  much  sugar  we  mani^Mtuied  and  what  it  cost  us,  nearly  16  cents 
ner  pound.  This  condition  is  one  ai  the  vidsatudes  of  the  beet^«ug^  business. 
NeveftheiesB,  none  of  these  items  are  charged  to  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  for  the  past 
five  years  on  this  statement. 

I  trust  that  this  wiU  be  nyde  clear  to  you.    I  inclose  statement  with  letter. 
Very  tmly,  youra, 

Thokas  R.  Cutler,  General  Manager. 
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8UUement  showing  cost  of  prodtuiion  of  sugar  manvfo/ctured  at  factories  of  Utah-Idako 
Sugar  Co,  for  period  of  five  years  ending  February  tS^  1911. 


LEHI  FACTORY. 


Tear  ending— 


Feb.  28, 1907 
Feb.  29, 1906 
Feb.  28, 1909 
Feb.  28, 1910 
Feb.  28, 1911 


Poonds       Cost  per 
prodaoed.    i  pound. 


26,178,000 
28,900,000 
27,805,000 
31.130,900 
25,938,700 


|0.0«2348 
:  .035596 
'  .030a60 
.096349 
!    .036021 


IxMses  St 

foctarieBnot 

opeimtad. 


GARLAND  FACTORY. 


Feb.  28, 1907 •  20,761,500 

Feb.  29,1908 17,317,500 

Feb.  28,1909 18,586,500 

Feb.  28, 1910 •  19,868,600 

Feb.  28,1911 16,493,500 


SO.  032371 

I    .034283 

,    .036435 

.034634 

.033109 


IDAHO  FALLS  FACTORY. 


Feb.  28, 1907 16,096,500 

Feb.  29, 1908 18,080,700 

Feb.  28, 1909 15,061,700 

Feb.  28, 1910 15,778,000 

Feb.  28, 1911 14,258,400  - 


80.036041 
.036278 
.038296 

.035661 


SUGAR  CITY  FACTORY. 


Feb.  28, 1907 20,033,500 

Feb.  29, 1908 19,514,400 

Feb.  28, 1909 19,063,300 

Feb.  28,1910 17,018.400 

Feb.  28, 1911 i  13,054,500 


BLACKFOOT  FACTORY. 


10.036602 
.040664 
.037976 
.039468 
.039158 


Feb.  28, 1907. 
Feb.  29,1908. 
Feb.  28, 1909. 
Feb.  28, 1910. 
Feb.  28, 1911. 


10,200,500 

12,603.500 

9,291.300 

7,455,500 


10.038453 

I    .042424 

.041868 

I    .OU204 


>i- 


851,252.96 


NAIIPA  FACTORY. 

■ i i r 

Feb.28,1907 1      10,630,500  fO.035607  , 

Feb.  29, 1908 1      11,884,400       .043327 

Feb.28,1909 '       8,873,500      .015746 

Feb.  28, 1910 ! 

Feb.28,1911 1        1,220,700.    .159207 

I  I 


$122,038.50 


State  of  Utah,  County  of  Salt  Lake,  ss: 

J.  W.  Timpson,  being  first  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  tiaveling  auditor  of  the 
Utah-Idaho  Su^  Co.,  and  that  the  foreeoing  is  a  true  and  correct  statement,  showing 
cost  of  production  of  sugar  manufactuiea  at  the  Stories  of  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co, 
for  a  period  of  five  years  ending  February  28,  I9I1. 

J.  W.  TUFflON. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  pubUc,  this  4th  day  of  August,  1911. 
[seal.]  L.  T.  Vhttney,  Notary  Public 

My  commission  expires  September  d,  1912. 
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Westbkk  Scgab  Rkfinino  Co., 
San  FnmcUco,  CaL,  July  f9, 1911. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Habdwick, 

Acuat  of  RepnaenloHxieiy  WaMngton,  D.  C. 

Dkar  Sib:  Incloeed  I  hand  you  answers  to  the  aue8ti<Hi8  which  I  was  unable  to 
answer  acematelv  during  my  examination  before  Uie  committee  of  whk^h  you  are 
chairman  and  wliich  questions  your  committee  desired  me  to  answer,  if  possible, 
upon  further  infonnation.  Since  my  return  to  California  I  have  been  compeUed  to 
spend  a  huge  part  of  my  time  at  San  Diego,  away  from  Sui  Francisco,  the  source  of 
infonnation,  and  this  has  been  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  sending  you  this  informa- 
tion. I  have  done  my  best  to  ^ve  you  accurate  and  comprehensive  answers  to  all 
the  Questions  on  iHiicn  you  desire  further  information,  and  I  hope  your  committee 
will  nnd  them  satisfiurtory. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  here  again,  as  I  have  in  my  answer  to  the  question  requiring 
information  as  to  the  amount  of  sugar  sold  by  us  in  the  different  States,  thAt  this 
infcmnation  should  be  considered  as  confidential  by  your  committee.  It  would  be 
very  unfair  to  us  to  permit  this  information  to  be  furnish^  to  our  cfmipetitors.  I 
sinc^ely  hope  your  committee  will  be  able  to  regard  this  request  fiivorably. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  to  me,  I  am. 

Yours,  truly,  John  D.  Spreckels. 

(P.  934.')  Question.  Can  you  definitely  fix  the  year  that  negotiations  for  the  sale  of 
the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  Philadelphia  woe  closed? — ^Answer.  In  the  spring 
of  1882. 

(Pp.  93^936.)  Question.  Tell  us  the  extent  of  the  interest  of  yourself  and  Mr.  A.  B. 
Spreckelis  in  the  Hawaiian  susar  plantations. — ^Answer.  Approximately  $1,700,000. 

(P.  948.)  Question.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  Spreckels  Susar  Co.  Vin vestment? — 
Answer  Total  investment,  December  31,  1910,  $9,468,592.62;  Ranches  and  equip- 
ment included  in  the  above  total,  $l,934,9iS8.81;  41.5  miles  of  railroad  and  equipment 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  ranches  and  factory,  also  included  in  the  above  total, 
$666,464.79. 

(P.  954.)  Question.  Can  you  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of  the  contracts  tiie  Western 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  with  plantations  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands? — Answer.  Copy 
attached  (Form  W-319): 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this day  of ,  nineteen  hundred 

and by  and  between ,  party  of  the  first  part,  hereinaft^  called  the 

seller,  and  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  a  corporation,  organized 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  party  of  the  second  part,  n^ein- 
after  called  the  buyer. 

Witnesseth,  that  the  parties  hereto,  for  and  in  consideration  of  one  doUar  ($1), 
by  each  to  the  other  in  hsmd  paid,  the  receipt  of  which  is  by  each  hereby  acknowledged 
and  for  other  valuable  consiaerations  them  thereto  moving,  have  covenanted,  f^r*^, 
and  bound  themselves,  and  do  by  these  presents  hereby  covenant,  agree,  and  bind 
themselves  as  follows,  to  wit: 

1.  The  seller  baigains  and  sells  and  agrees  to  deliver  to  the  buyer,  and  the  buyer 
agrees  to  accept  from  tiie  seller,  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and  for  the  prices  and  upon 
we  conditions  hereinafter  named,  all  the  sugar  produced  upon  and  shipped  from  the 

plantation  of  the  seller  during  a  period  of from to both  dates 

inclusive. 

2.  The  date  of  anv  shipment  shall  be  determined  by  the  date  of  the  bill  of  lading. 

3.  All  sugar  shall  be  delivered  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  port  of  dischaige 
in  good  order  and  sound  condition  on  tiie  sugar  refinery's  wharf,  or  on  such  safe  wharf, 
dock,  or  pier,  where  vessels  can  at  all  times  lie  afloat,  as  shaU  be  desif>nated  by  buyer. 

4.  The  buyer  shall  have  the  privilege  of  ordering  tiie  vessel  or  shipment  to  be  dis- 
chaiged  at  more  than  one  wharf,  dock,  or  pier,  but  the  extra  expense,  in  that  event, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  buyer. 

5.  It  is  understood  that  delivery  at  port  of  dischaige  diall  be  made  ex  vessel  by  mark. 

6.  The  buyer  agrees  to  pay  to  the  seller  at  the  port  of  delivery  for  each  and  every 
pound  of  sugar  delivered,  the  same  price  or  sum  wnich  centrifugid  sugars  of  96  degrees 
polarization  were  sold  for  in  the  New  York  market,  including  duly,  if  any,  on  the  day 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  such  sugar  at  the  part  of  dischaige,  subject,  however,  to  the 
rollowing  deductions  and  additions,  viz: 

On  all  sugars  of  93  deerees  polarization  and  upward,  a  deduction  of  one-quarter  (}) 
of  a  cent  per  pound;  below  93  degrees  down  to  and  including  90  decrees,  a  deduction 
of  three-eighths  (f )  of  a  cent  per  pound;  below  90  degrees  a  deduction  of  one-half  (J) 
of  a  cent  per  pound;  with  an  adaition  to  said  price,  above  mentioned,  of  one  thirty- 
second  {it)  of  a  cent  per  pound  per  degree  on  all  sugars  above  96  degrees  polarization; 
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and  a  further  deduction  from  aud  piioe  of  one-sixteenth  (Vf )  of  a  cent  per  pound  per 
degree  on  all  sugars  below  96  degrees  polarization,  fractions  of  a  degree  in  proportion. 

7.  For  the  mutual  convenience  of  uie  parties  hereto  it  is  und^i^ood  tluit  uie  date 
of  arrival  for  all  sugars  delivered  at  San  Francisco  shall  be  the  d&te  of  axrival  as  reported 
by  the  merchants'  exchange  of  that  city. 

8.  The  terms  of  payment  by  the  buyer  shall  be  net  cash  in  ten  (10)  days  after  date 
of  final  delivery,  at  port  of  discharge,  of  each  csi^,  payable  in  current  money  of  Hie 
United  States  to ,  our  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

9.  In  case  of  a  general  reduction  in  the  tarift  dutv  on  sugars,  a  further  reduction 
from  the  purchase  price  hereinabove  mentioned  ^alf  be  allowed  to  ^e  buyer,  on  all 
sugars  am\'ing  at  the  port  of  delivery  within  45  days  previous  to  the  taking  effect 
of  the  new  duty,  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  reduction  in  the  duty. 

10.  The  selling  price  of  centrifugal  susar  in  the  New  York  market  shall  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  reports  of  Nevers  &  Callaghan,  sugar  brokers  in  New  York  City,  or  by 
the  reports  of  anv  other  reputable  sugar  brokers  in  said  city,  who  may  hereafter  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  nereto.  Said  selling  price  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  price 
at  which  bona  fide  sales,  whether  pri\'ate  or  public,  are  actually  made,  including  auty, 
if  any,  in  the  regular  course  of  t»de,  for  a  minimum  quantity  of  two  hundred  (200) 
tons;  but  shall  not  include  sales  of  Egyptian  Cry^stals,  or  to  tobacconists,  or  grocery 
BU£ur  (or  direct  consumption,  or  sugare  sold  in  New  York  for  export  to  Canada,  or  sales 
of  Hawaiian  sugars  in  tne  open  market  of  New  York,  and  no  quotations  shall  be  c<hi* 
sidered  unless  based  upon  actual  bona  fide  sales.  In  case  no  such  sales  shall  have  been 
made  on  the  date  previous  to  arrival  at  port  of  delivery,  as  above  provided,  of  any 
sugar  deliverable  under  this  contract,  then  the  last  actual  bona  fide  sale  pre\4oua  to 
date  of  arrival  shall  govern.  In  case  of  sales  at  different  prices  on  the  same  day,  then 
the  average  bona  fide  price  paid  on  such  day  shall  govern.  In  case  the  latest  reported 
price  for  said  centrifugal  sugar  shall  be  for  sugar  afloat,  or  for  prompt  shipment,  but 
reasonably  due  within  four  weeks,  beinf  the  qoutations  known  in  the  trade  as  '*Coflt 
and  freight''  or  C.  F.  &  I.,'*  then  there  e^ll  be  added  to  such  reported  price  such  sum 
as  shall  make  it  equal  to  the  price  for  "spot  sales"  of  sugar  of  Uie  same  qualty;  and 
the  pound  sterling  shall  be  converted  into  United  Stated  currency  at  the  rate  of  $4.87 
per  poimd  sterling,  and  the  loss  of  weight  on  Javan  cargoes  to  be  considered  to  be  one* 
naif  of  1  per  cent. 

11.  It  is  understood  that  any  sales  of  Hawaiian  sugars  outside  of  this  contract  shall 
not  effect  the  basis  of  price  for  deliveries  under  this  contract. 

12.  The  grade  of  all  sugars  delivered  under  this  contract  shall  be  determined  by 
polarizations  made  by  both  parties  hereto,  or  their  agents,  from  samples  to  be  jointly 
taken  upon  the  delivery  of  each  lot,  and  the  average  test  shall  be  the  basis  of  settlement . 
In  case  such  polarizations  shall  differ  more  than  five-tenths  {^)  of  a  degree,  then  the 
parties  shall  select  a  competent  person  to  make  a  third  polarization  fn^m  the  combined 
samples  originally  taken  oy  botn  parties,  and  the  average  of  the  two  nearest  polariza- 
tions  shall  be  the  basis  of  settlement;  provided,  however,  that  in  no  case  shall  the 
grade  be  fixed  higher  than  the  higher,  or  lower  than  the  lower  of  the  said  first  two 
polarizations.  The  expense  of  the  said  third  polarization  shall  be  divided  equally 
between  the  parties  hereto. 

13.  The  buyer  agrees  not  to  grant  any  better  price  or  terms  for  San  Francisco  deli\-ery 
than  those  provided  for  in  this  contract  to  the  sellers  of  any  other  Hawaiian  sugaza 
which  it  may  purchase  during  the  continuance  of  this  contract. 

14.  All  sugars  lost  by  fire  or  perils  of  the  sea,  in  transit  irom  the  Territor>'  of  Hawaii 
to  the  port  of  destination,  or  before  delivery  to  buyer,  or  ordered  to  be  sold  for  account 
of  underwriters,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this  contract. 

15.  In  case  of  damage  to  any  sugars  delivered  under  this  contrac^t,  it  is  mutually 
agreed,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  claims  for  such  damage,  that  the  buyer 
shall  accept  on  the  dock  where  the  sugar  is  ordered  by  them  to  be  delivered,  all  sugars 
which,  by  the  application  of  the  salt  water  test,  show  evidence  of  salt  water  damage, 
at  the  actual  polarization,  and  at  the  net  price  hereinabove  mentioned  for  sound  sugars, 
but  with  an  additional  deduction  for  such  damage  of  three  thirty-seconds  {-X)  of  a  cent 
per  pound.  If,  however,  this  allowance  is  changed  by  custom  of  the  traife,  the  same 
change  is  to  apply  to  the  sugars  delivered  under  this  contract.  Buyer  alsi^  agrees  to 
accept  all  sugars  affected  by  sweat  or  fresh  water,  showing  a  deterioration  of  two  (2) 
degrees,  or  more,  from  the  average  polarization  of  the  sound  sugars  of  the  same  mark, 
at  the  actual  polarization,  and  at  tne  net  price  hereinabove  mentioned,  but  with  an 
additional  deduction  of  one-sixteenth  {^)  of  a  cent  per  }x)und  for  such  damage. 

16.  It  is  further  agreed  that  all  matters  of  disagreement  arising  under  this  contract, 
which  can  not  be  adjusted  bv  the  parties  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  shall  be  left  to 
arbitration.  Each  party  shall  select  one  impartial  arbitrator,  and  the  two  so  selected. 
U  unable  to  agree,  shall  select  a  third  arbitrator,  and  the  decision  of  any  two  of  saia 
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arbitzatora  fibaH  be  final  and  conclusive  on  the  parties  hereto.    Any  expense  attached 
to  audi  arbitiation  shall  be  borne  by  the  party  against  whom  the  decision  is  rendered. 

17.  If  a  schedule  tare  can  not  be  ananfi^ed  to  the  mutual  satis&ction  of  buyer  and 
fl^er,  then  the  actual  tare  on  all  sugars  delivered  under  this  contract  shall  be  ascer- 
teined  according  to  the  custom  of  the  trade,  and  deducted. 

18.  The  aeDer  also  covenants  and  agrees  with  the  buyer,  that  all  sugars  delivered 
under  this  conlxact  shall  be  of  the  usual  character  and  color  of  Hawaiian  sugars;  and 
that  under  no  circumstances  whatever  will  any  si^*ar,  subject  to  this  contract,  be  held 
back  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  but  the  same  shall  be  shipped  to  the  buyer  as  fast  aa 
practicable,  and  aa  it  is  turned  out,  without  mixing  the  difterent  grades  of  dry  sugar. 

This  contract  shall  bind  the  heirs,  executors,  and  assigns  of  the  respective  parties 
liereto. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  parties  hereto  have  c^iused  these  presents  to  be  si^^ed. 

By 


Western  Scoar  RBntnNO  Co. 
By 

Prtstdenl. 

"' s.^. 

(P.  956.)  Question.  Can  you  give  us  a  general  idea  as  to  the  cost  of  labor  for  cul- 
tivating and  harvesting  beets — I  mean  day  labor — how  much  it  is  per  day  in  the 
fi^d? — ^Answer.  Wliite  field  labor. — ^Wages  il.50  per  day,  at  26  da>*s,  equals  $39, with 
board  and  lodging  at  $15  per  month,  making  a  total  of  $54  per  month. 

Anatiefieldudwr. — ^This  labor  is  almost  universally  a  matter  of  contract;  that  is,  we 
enter  into  a  contract  with  a  boss  contractor  at  a  certain  amount  per  acre  for  different 
daases  of  work.  The  detailed  figures  of  the  Asiatics  working  and  the  amounts  of 
money  expended  coverins  a  period  of  nine  months  on  a  representative  ranch  of  this 
company  and  as  passed  urough  our  books  show  that  the  contractor  paid  for  105,711 
hooTB'  labor  $21,298.03,  which  is  equal  to  20.15  cents  per  hour.  These  men  board 
th^nselves.  Allowing  11  hours  per  day,  at  20.15  cents  per  hour,  equals  $2.2165  per 
day,  which,  at  26  days,  equals  ^7.6290  per  month.  This  compares  with  the  above 
figures  for  white  labor  of  $54  per  month. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  Asiatics  make  more  money  than  the  white  men,  but  I  wish 
to  state  that  the  actual  work,  such  as  thinning,  hoeing,  topping,  and  loading  beets  in 
wagons,  is  performed  by  Orientals  entirelv;  white  men,  with  not  even  one  single 
exception,  will  not  do  this  work,  even  thougb  it  pays  better  than  other  farm  work,  such 
aa  milking,  haying,  or  driving  a  team,  white  men  usually  prefer  to  ur^e  farm  ma- 
dbinery. 

(Pp.  969-970,  972-974.)  Question.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  contract  made  in  April 
of  1903  with  the  Oalifomia  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co.? — ^Answer.  Can  not  be 
found;  probably  destroyed  in  fire  of  April,  1906. 

(P.  977.)  Question.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact  now,  is  it  not  true  that  you  began  to 
compete  with  them  (the  Oalifomia  Beet  Sugar  &  Refining  Co.),  and  to  put  down  the 
price  of  your  sugar  soon  after  they  went  into  the  business? — ^Answer.  Impossible  to 
answer  the  foregoing,  as  all  price  cards  prior  to  April,  1906,  were  destroyed  in  the  fire 
of  that  month  and  year.  My  impression  is  that  prices  remained  stationary,  or  at  a 
normal  differential  in  comparison  with  raw  sugars  lor  fully  a  vear  afterwards. 

(P.  979.)  Question.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  if,  as  a  matter  of  met,  the  price  in  the  im- 
mediate territory  in  which  you  and  these  men  (California  &  Hawaiian)  were  selling 
8ii|ar  did  not  increase — I  mean,  the  price  of  refined  sugar — after  you  made  this  lease, 
and  took  possession  of  their  property r — Answer.  I  was  mistaken  about  not  raising  the 
price,  pur  price  cards  before  the  fire  were  all  destroyed.  I  learn  that  at  the  time 
of  making  this  lease  we  were  selling  refined  sugar  at  not  above  the  actual  cost  of  the 
manufactured  product.  Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  manufacture  on  the  coast, 
ear  prices  normally  range  a  shade  above  the  New  York  price.  I  find  that  shortly  after 
this  date,  we  did  raise  thei>ri6e  to  correspond  with  the  New  York  price  which  was 
about  4.65;  and  we  made  our  price  4.75. 

(P.  980.)  Mr.  IfAnisoN.  What  name  did  tfaev  give  their  company  at  the  beginning? 

Ifr.  Sprkcxkls.  I  think  they  called  it  the  Cfrockett  Refinerv. 

Mr.  Madison.  When  was  that  changed  to  the  California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining 
Co.? 

Mr.  SntBCKBLs.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that.    Those  records  can  be  had. 

Mr.  Madison.  Anvhow,  there  was  a  change  of  ownership  after  the  lease  expired? 

Mr.  Sprbckbls.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Madison.  There  was  a  new  crowd  came  into  control  of  the  corporation 7 
Mr.  Sprbckels.  Yes.  ^ 

Answer.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  plant  at  Crockett  was  first  known  bh  GaUfomia 
Beet,  Sugar  &  Refining  Go.  Unless  I  am  mistaken  it  was  subsequently  changed Jto 
California  &  Hawaiian  bugar  Refining  Co.,  but  just  when  I  am  unable  to  say. 

(P.  9960  Question.  How  much  has  the  price  of  sugar  at  wholesale  varied  during 
the  past  five  years? — ^Answer.  Average  price  received  for  refined  sugar  f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco:  1906,  4.482;  1907,  4.645;  1908,  5.056;  1909,  5.020;  1910,  5.286. 

(P.  996.)  Question.  Can  you  tell  us  the  quantity  you  shipped  to  each  StateT — 
Answer.  As  requested  by  the  committee,  I  inclose  a  statement  of  our  sales  in  each 
State  during  the  period  1906-1910.  I  have  no  objection  to  furnishing  this  information 
to  the  committee,  but  I  believe  it  should  be  considered  confidential.  I  protest 
against  having  our  business  published  broadcast  for  the  benefit  of  our  competitors. 
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AMERICAN  8TJGAB  BEFINING  CO. 


(Pp.  998-1008.)  Question.  I  wish  you  would  file  with  the  committee  a  statement 
of  wnat  your  dividends  have  been  on  the  capital  stock  of  that  refinery — ^Western 
Susar  Refining  Co.— during  the  past  five  years,  say. 

Answer. — 


Capitol. 


1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1010 


$1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000.000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


Borplus. 


$1,057,570.84 
1,995,109.27 
2,827,043.21 
3,111,130.10 
1,893,006.80 


Plant. 


Totol. 


DlTldaids. 


$3,937,500 
3,500.000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 


$6,895,070.84   

6,405,199.27  , 

7,327,043.21  $500,000 
7,611,130.10  2,500,000 
6,303,606.80   


Note.— It  will  be  observed  that  no  dividends  were  declared  durlns  the  years  1906, 1907,  and  1010.  This 
was  occasioned  by  the  necessity  for  the  ose  of  larse  amounts  of  capital  necessary  for  payment  for  raw  mata- 
rial  which  the  company  is  compelled  to  carry.  Therefore  during  those  years  our  stockholders  ware  oom- 
pelled  to  deny  themselves  dividends  and  used  the  surplus  in  the  business.  The  only  dividends  declared 
during  the  whole  period  1906-1910,  inclusive,  amount  to  $3,000,000.  There  should  be  added  to  this  the 
sum  of  $615,170.74  paid  as  rents  to  the  owners  of  the  plants,  who  were  themselves  the  stockholders.  This 
total  disbursement  of  $3,615,170.74  during  the  whole  period  1906-1010,  inclusive,  shows  that  the  ownan 
received  an  average  return  on  their  investment  during  the  whole  period  equal  to  0.10412  percent  per  annum. 

(Pp.  999-1008.)  Mr.  Malbt.  You  have  paid  7  per  cent  during  the  several  yean 
last  past,  and  prior  to  that  time  you  de&ulted  in  parent? 

Mr.  Sprbckels.  The  last  two  or  three  years,  I  think;  part  of  that  time,  I  believe, 
we  did  not  make  anv  profit. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  will  ask  you  to  also  furnish  the  committee  with  a  statement  of  any 
surplus  which  you  have. 

Answer. — 

SpreckUi  Sugar  Co, 

Money  actually  originally  invested  by  stockholders $6, 500, 000 

Capital  stock 5,000,000 

Showing  surplus  invested  by  stockholders 1, 500, 000 

Additional  surplus  from  accumulation  of  earnings 2, 968, 592 

Actual  surplus 4, 468, 592 

Add  capital 5,000,000 

Total  investment 9,468,592 

Dividends  declared  from  the  inception  of  the  company: 


1906 $350,000 

1907 350,000 

1908 None. 

1909 350,000 

1910 350,000 


1900 1350,000 

1901 350,000 

1902 350,000 

1903 360,000 

1904 350,000 

1905 350,000 

HThe  above  equals  7  per  cent  on  the  bare  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000,  with  nothing 
for  the  year  1908  and  nothine  at  any  time  on  the  surplus  above  capital  stock,  although 
a  laige  amoimt  of  this  surplus  was  originally  contributed  by  the  stockholders  as  a 
part  of  their  investment. 

Covering  several  years  the  company  could  not  pay  a  dividend  within  the  calendar 
year;  so,  when  the  payment  was  made  at  a  later  date  it  was  on  account  of  such 
deferred  dividend. 

(P.  1002.)  Question.  Can  you  give  us  the  price  at  which  s^gar  sold  at  wholesale 
at  or  about  the  time  that  you  entered  into  this  lease?  (California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Refining  CoO 

Answer,  lliis  was  answered  under  page  979. 

(P.  1019.)  Question.  About  what  proportion  of  your  total  consumption  of  beets 
do  you  raise  yourselves? 

Answer.  In  1910,  36  per  cent. 

(P.  IC^.)  Mr.  Garbett.  Can  you  also  supply,  in  connection  with  that,  on  the 
average  of  about  how  many  men  you  employ  in  tne  field? 

Mr.  Spbkckels.  Yes,  so  far  as  our  own  acreage  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Gabbbtt.  That  is  what  I  mean. 
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Mr.  Sfrsckels.  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  do  that  because 
we  contract  with  the  men  who  employ  the  Jape,  and  they  will  take  the  contzact  to  do 
all  tlie  work,  so  we  ourselves  do  not  directly  employ  the  men. 

Mr.  Garrett.  If  you  can  give  something  like  an  estimate  that  you  would  be  willing 
to  state,  I  would  be  glad  to  mlvb  you  send  Uiat  to  us. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  I  will  do  that. 

Answer.  White  labor  employed  in  the  field  during  1910  averages  248  men. 

We  estimate  that  the  number  of  Asiatics  working  on  all  classes  of  farm  work  (and  this 
work  is  almost  universallv  done  imder  contract  as  explained  in  answer  to  question  on 
page  956)  does  not  exceed  100  men  per  day. 

[The  Amerioan  Sugar  Beflning  Co.] 

Details  of  condensed  balance  sheet,  December  SI,  1910. 

Assets. 

Real  estate  and  plant,  including  refineries,  ware- 
houses, cooperages,  wharves,  and  stables,  with 
their  machmery  and  equipment;  timber,  and 
other  lands  owned  in  fee  or  through  ownership 
of  Uie  entire  capital  stock  of  constituent  com- 
panies, at  cost,  less  depreciation: 
American  Sugar  Hennery — 

Refineries  plant  account 134, 768, 493.  93 

Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co 948, 630. 36 

Bnx>klyn    Cooperage  Co., 

improvement  account. . .  14, 334, 108. 41 
Less    Pennsylvania    Stave 
Co.,    capital    stock    in- 
cluded tnerein 25, 000. 00 

4, 309, 108. 41 

Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.,  land  account 145, 127. 12 

Insular  Improvement  Co.  of  California 250, 000. 00 

Sugar  City,  Idaho,  farm 45, 039. 73 

American    Sugar    Refinery,    New  York,   re- 
fineries plant  account 4, 388, 540.  78 

Franklin — 

Pknt  account 5, 000, 000. 00 

Real  estate  and  buildings 786, 449. 98 

Machinery 326, 503. 34 

SnreckelcH^ 

Pknt  account. 5, 000, 000. 00 

Real  estate 326,674.20 

Machinery .-..  968,096.71 

Furniture 100.00 

Pennsylvania,  Oswego  land 10, 203. 08 

57,  272, 967.  64 
Less  depreciation — 

American  Sugar  Refinery — 

Refineries  plant $1,392,937.96 

American  Sugar  Refin- 


ineCo.of  New  York..        292,240.  73 
(Mclyn 
Franklin,  depreciation  ac- 


BnxMclyn  Cooperage. . .     1, 867,  IIL  07 


count 394, 123.  79 

Spreckels,  depreciation  ac- 
count         663, 877. 02 

Pennsylvania,  depreciation        138, 083. 56 

4, 748, 374. 13 

$52,524,593.61 
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InTestments,  bondB  and  stocks: 
American  Sugar  Refinery — 

$1,000,000  Third  Avenue  R.  R.  4  per  cent 

lx>nds 

4,154.4  shares  Continental  Sugar  Co 

100  shares  State  National  Bank  of  New 

Orleans 

14,850  shares  Alameda  Sugar  Co 

25,000  shares  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia  

30,000  shares  Menominee  River  Su^  Co. 
51,282  shares  National  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

ofN.J 

51,592  shares  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  of 

New  Jersey,  preferred 

36,225  shares  Creat  Western  Sugar  Co.  of 

New  Jersey,  conmion 

8,505    shares  The   Amalgamated     Sugar 

Co.,  preferred 

4,252  shares  The  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co., 

common 

4,837  shares  Carver  County  Sugar  Co 

22,500  shares  Lewiston  Sugar  Co 

20,438  shares  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,     pre-' 

f erred 

27,074  shares  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

mon 

465,050    shares    Utah-Idaho    Sugar   Co., 

preferred 

4,165  shares  Iowa  Sugar  Co 

75  shares  Compania  Mercantil  de  Cuba 

5,000  shares  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

of  San  Francisco 

500  shares  Great  Western  Land  Co 

Walter  A.  Zelnicker  mortgage 

J.  Eavenson  &  Son,  Inc.,  mortgage 

Spreckels,  Philadelphia  Bourse  stock 

New    Orleans,    Louisiana    Sugar     Exchange 

►  membership 

Pennsylvania  Telephone  stock 


com- 


Investments,  fire  insurance  fund : 
American  Sugar  Refinery — 

$500,000  New  York  Gas  A  Electric  Lieht, 

Heat  &  Power  Co.  4  per  cent  bonds.. 
$1,000,000  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 

3i  per  cent  bonds 

$500,000  Northern  Pacific  P/L  4  per  cent 

bonds 

$250,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  4  per  cent  bonds 
$700,000  Chicafi:o  &  Alton  3  per  cent  bonds. 
$500,000  Atchison,    Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 

Genl.  4  per  cent  bonds 

$1,000,000  New  York  City  Tax  Exempt  3i 

ger  cent  bonds 
},000  New  York  Central  (Lake  Shore 

Coll.)  31  per  cent  bonds 

$75,000  New  York  Central  (Michigan  Cen- 
tral Coll.)  31  per  cent  bonds 

$500,000  New  York  City  Non  Exempt  3i 

per  cent  bonds 

$1,000,000  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph 4  per  cent  bonds 


$650,00a00 
505,440.00 

10, 000. 00 
203, 874. 93 

2,450,077.48 
285,000.00 

5, 128,  200. 00 
4, 052, 287. 07 


705,433.50 

459,  515. 00 
225, 000. 00 

2, 620, 958. 21 


3, 014, 076.  88 
405,  650.  00 


500,000.00 

50,000.00 

51, 000.  85 

80,000.00 

100.00 

677.50 
100.00 


428, 750. 00 

930, 000. 00 

516, 250. 00 
250, 000. 00 
552, 125  00 

503, 125. 00 

922, 500. 00 

213, 750. 00 

64,125  00 

488, 750. 00 

912, 500. 00 


$21, 397, 39L  42 


5,  781, 875. 00 
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Prepaid  accounts,  insurance,  taxes,  etc.: 
American  Sugar  Refinery — 
Employers'    Liability    As- 
surance Corporation $32, 585. 08 

Fire  insurance  premiums. .  67, 329. 96 

$99, 915. 04 

Franklin  insurance 168.80 

Chalmette  freight  and  insurance 35, 354. 55 

Loans: 

American  Sugar  Refinery — 

Butler  Co.  R.  R 12, 000. 00 

Great  Western  Land  Co. . . .        290, 000. 00 

Ragus  Tea  &  Coffee  Co 200, 000. 00 

Compafib     Mercantil     de 

Cuba 183,796.14 

Iowa  Suflar  Co 375, 000. 00 

Thomas  K.  Cutler 50, 000. 00 

1, 110, 796. 14 

Standard,  George  A.  Femald  ^  Co 485, 000. 00 

1, 596, 796. 14 

AGC0UKT8  BECEIYABLB. 

American  Sugar  Refinery: 

Sales $241,728.84 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee  con- 
signments   8, 757. 13 

Indianapolis    and    Cincinnati 

consignments 268, 208. 15 

Drawbacks 36, 403. 83 

Doubtful  debtors 680. 22 

Shortage 903.88 

Claims 2,796.11 

J.  H.  Schroder  <k  Co 591.90 

G.H.Salmon 255.14 

Sundry  collections 5, 822..69 

Bone  black 1,682,47 

Trucking 60.45 

Special  expense 12.50 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 

scrip 13,360.00 

Sundryaccount 215.90 

Great  Western  Land  Co 99,305.95 

Insurance  Spreckels  Sugar  Re- 
finery Co 1,744.61 

Insurance  Franklin  Sugar  Re- 
finery Co 436.16 

682, 965. 93 

American    Sugar    Refinery,    New 

York: 

Sales 664,379.07 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee  consign- 
ments   54,230.92 

Indianapolis    and     Cincinnati 

consignments 185, 563, 38 

New  Orleans  consignments ....  2, 368. 74 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 

scrip 26, 930. 00 

Sundry  collections 12,968.30 

Drawbacks 57, 759. 03 

Shortage 2,131.00 

Claims 5,382.20 

Doubtful  debtors 406. 58 

New  York  sugar  trade  labora- 
tory  V 460.15 

Trucking 690.52 

1, 013, 269. 89 
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Fnnklin: 

Sales 1889, 7U.  22 

American  Sugar  Refinery  Co., 
Jersey  City  (due  from  cue- 

tomers) 19, 278. 69 

Drawbacks,  refined  sugar 8, 707. 31 

Sundry  debtors  (genezal  ledger)  110. 20 

Sundiy  debtoiB  (hctor  ac- 
counts)   827.68 

Transportation  overchaiges 1,476.48 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insoiance  Co., 

scrip 3,210.00 

Drawoacks,  sirup 363.47 

Spreckels: 

Sundry  accounts 24,486.30 

Special  expense 5, 779. 14 

Standard: 

Sales 885,197.86 

Imports r. 2,994.71 

Cooperage 29.60 

Fuel 526.16 

Sundry  accounts 1,232.31 

Repairs,  machinery 72.55 

C^t^  office  expense ;  2.09 

Bmler-house  improvement 274. 37 

Claims 291, 10 

Chalmette: 

Sales 969,887.98 

Empt3r  packages 9, 078. 61 

Commissary 169.60 

Employers^  liability  assurance.  1. 00 

Office  expense 215.87 

Clarification 10L63 

Repairs  machinery 7. 80 

Chemicals 1, 910. 42 

Wages 84. 46 

Rent  Government  building 45. 00 

Fuel 44.15 

Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co 419. 11 

Louisiana: 

Chalmette  Wharf  extension 8, 127. 37 

Rent,  Decatur  Street  Triangle. .  25. 00 

Maintenance 44.56 

Brooklvn  Cooperage: 

Advance  freight 245.46 

Arkell  Safety  Bag  Co 1,258.30 

American  Trading  Co 2, 940. 00 

Arkell  &  Douglas 6, 895. 00 

American  Molasses  Co 1,347.50 

Arnold  Karbeig  <&  Co 4,900.00 

J.W.Bailey 47.48 

Cobb  &  Drew,  Inc 164.20 

Com  Products  Refining  Co 1, 297. 50 

Deposit  on  gas  meter 3. 00 

Franklin  Refinery 33. 66 

Ideal  Confectionery  Co 312. 00 

Keys  Church  Co 515. 00 

La  Belle  Iron  Works 932.45 

A.  S.  Lascelles  Co 1, 442. 50 

Moore  Lumber  Co 625. 00 

New  Orleans  petty  ledger  ac- 
counts   44,910.80 


$923,685.05 


90,265.44 


390, 620. 75 


981, 965. 63 


8, 196. 93 
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Brooklyn  Cooperage — Continued. 

National  Sugar  Refining  Co ... .  $38, 913. 38 
Petty  ledgers.  New  York,  Bos- 
ton and  Philadelphia 22, 884. 73 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co 3, 966. 85 

A.  L.  Blaisdell,  note 400. 00 

Bills  receivable 6,578.18 


Poplar  Bluff  chattel  mortgages 2, 373. 80 

Sundry  persons 2,957.04 

m 

Pennsylvania  Stave,  Erie  R.  R 1, 001. 95 

L.  E.  lArrabee 871.34 


1140, 611. 99 


5,330.84 


1, 873. 29 

$4,178,785.74 


ACCBUBD  INCOMB. 

American  Sugar  Refinery: 

Interest  on  bonds  payable  Jan. 

1,  1911 42,500.00 

Interest  general 89,281.33 

Interest  Zie  Inicker  mortgage 1 ,  500. 00 

Dividends  declared  and  paya- 
ble early  in  Janiuu*y,  1911,  on 
stocks  of — 
National    Sumr    Refining 

Co.  of  New  Jersey 76, 923. 00 

Continental  Supar  Co 8, 308. 80 

Great  Western  Sugar  Co. . .  l35, 567. 25 

Amalgamated  Sugar  Co 21, 261. 50 

Lewiston  Sugar  Co 4, 500. 00 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co 81, 383. 75 

461, 225, 63 

Standard,  interest 223.89 

Cash  with  trust  companies,  in  banks,  and  on  hand: 
American  Sugar  Refinery — 

Knickerbocker  Trust  Co. . .  300, 000. 00 

Franklin  Trust  Co 200, 000. 00 

Kings  County  Trust  Co ... .  200, 000. 00 

Manhattan  Trust  Co 400, 000. 00 

TrustCo.  of  America 100,000.00 

Peoples  Trust  Co 300, 000. 00 

Brooklvn  Trust  Co 400,000.00 

Hamilton  Trust  Co 200, 000. 00 

Mercantile  Trust  Co 400, 000. 00 

Standard  Trust  Co 600,000.00 

Central  Trust  Co 600, 000. 00 

Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co. .  1, 700, 000. 00 

Long  Island  Loan  &  Trust 

Co 300,000.00 

Metropolitan  Trust  Co 500, 000. 00 

United  States  Mortgage  & 

TrustCo 400,000.00 

Empire  Trust  Co 100, 000. 00 

Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co  560, 000. 00 

New  York  Trust  Co 300,000.00 

Guaran  ty  Trust  Co 1,600, 000. 00 

Lawyers'  Title  Insurance  & 

Trust  Co 500, 000. 00 

Union  Exchange  National 

Bank 100,000.00 

Com  Exchange  Bank 100, 000. 00 

Chase  National  Bank 1, 100, 000. 00 

First  National  Bank  of  Jer- 
sey City 135, 390. 90 

First  National  Bank  of  Jer- 
sey City ,  commercial  divi- 

dendaccount 787,682.25 


461, 449. 52 
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Gash  with  trust  companies,  in  banks, 
and  on  hand — Continued. 
American  Sug^  Refineiy — Con. 
First  National  Bank  of  Jer- 
sey City,  preferred  divi- 
dend account $787, 67L  50 

Firat  National  Bank  of  Jer- 
sey City,  loan  account. .        300, 000. 00 
Philadelphia  National 

Bank 129,987.23 

M.  A  W.  Refinery 494. 56 

Cash  in  transit  from  New 
Orleans,  received  Jan.  3, 
1911 177,741.47 

$13,218,967.91 

American  Sugar  Refinery,  New 

York- 
Bank  of  New  York 64,860.28 

National  City  Bank 254, 991. 15 

National  Bank  of  Commerce       390, 679. 82 

Manufacturers  National 
Bank.: 45,592.46 

Philadelphia  National 
Bank 1 60, 953. 35 

H.  &E.  Refinery 441.17 

Petty  cash  (office) 253. 17 

Cash  in  transit  from  Phila- 
delphia, received  Jan.  3, 
1911 100,000.00 

1, 017, 771. 40 

Franklin — 

Philadelphia    National 

Bank 83,519.65 

Girard  National  Bank 104, 482. 31 

Franklin  National  Bank ...  84, 673. 17 

Brown  Bros.  &  Co 22,505.19 

Fourth       Street    National 

Bank 10,313.86 

Petty  cash  (office) 492. 14 

Refinery  cash 9. 98 

305, 996. 30 

Spreckels — 

Fourth     Street     National 

Bank 112,089.20 

National  City  Bank,  N .  Y . .  9, 203. 02 

Refinery  cash 984. 45 

122, 276. 67 

Standard — 

Old  Colony  Trust  Co 1, 002, 466. 57 

American  Trust  Co 1, 002, 441. 67 

Norfolk  Trust  Co 15, 446. 96 

First  National  Bank 634, 795. 73 

Second  National  Bank 459, 421. 41 

State  National  Bank 57, 517. 95. 

Petty  cash  (office) 85. 67 

Refinery  cash 1,128.37 

3, 173, 304. 33 

New  Orleans — 

Whitney  Central  National 

Bank 819,893.32 

German  American  National 

Bank 329,331.75 

Canal  Louisiana   Bank  & 

Trust  (3o 96,873.09 

Bank  of  St.  Bernards 12, 774. 53 
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Oaah  with  trust  companieB,  in  banks, 
and  on  hand — Continued. 
New  Orlean»--Gontinued. 

First  National  Bank, 

Shreveport,  La $67,563.73 

Firat  National  Bank,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala 70,161.52 

American  National  Bank, 

Louisville,  Ky 81,154.82 

Deposit  Mounds,  lU 1, 000. 00 

Petty  cash  (office) 369. 71 

Refinery  cash 125.00 

$1, 479, 247. 47 

Brooklyn  Cooperate — 

Market  &  Fulton  National 

Bank 34,in.l8 

North  Side  Bank,  Brooklyn  465. 21 
National  Shawmut  Bank, 

Boston 2,23L44 

Whitney  Central  National 

Bank,  New  Orleans 14, 394. 83 

Petty  cash  (office) 67. 90 

Adirondacks 4,229.07 

Poplar  Bluff 424.11 

Pennsylvania  Stave  Co 5, 750. 67 

61, 674. 41 

$19,379,238.49 

122, 012, 278. 32 

Liabilities* 

Capital  stock: 

Preferred $45,000,000.00 

Common 45,000,000.00 

$90,000,000.00 

Sundry  reserves,  for  fire  insurance  and  contingen- 
cies, American  Sugar  Refinery: 

Fire  insurance 7, 560, 354. 78 

Special  (balance  of  $500,000  set  aside  in  1909) .  370, 676. 48 

Income  tax 25,000.00 

Spreckies,  income  tax 9, 500. 00 

Brooklyn  cooperage,  income  tax 4, 000. 00 

J-  7,969,53L26 

ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE. 

American  Sugar  Refinery: 

Import  suspense $8, 181. 06 

Raw  sugar 373, 631. 09 

Western  Sugar  Refinine  Co 354, 122. 61 

Insular  Improvement  Co 11, 098. 57 

American  Susar  Refinery  Co., 

of  New  York,  consignment. . .  16. 69 

Claims  suspense '..  2,067.31 

Prepaid  freight 4,99L77 

Office  expense 478.08 

Brokerage 9,694.70 

Allowance 16. 37 

Special  conditional  allowance . .  769. 49 

Guarantee  allowance 981.54 

Transfer  office 15. 30 

E.  F.  Atkins 281. 00 

Chicago  &  Milwaukee  Consign- 
ment   33.06 

Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati  Con- 
signment   437.81 
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Americui  Sugar  Refinery — Gontmued. 

Milwaukee  &  Western  Refinery  $69, 865. 17 

Trucking 990.20 

Boneblack 170.92 

Special  expense 235.40 

Salaiy 1,856.25 

Fire  msurance  premiums 2, 512. 50 

Storage  claims 22,688.80 

New  Orleans  drafts  paid  Jan.  3, 

1911 300,409.80 

American  Sugar  Refinery: 

Prepaid  freight 21,611.26 

Special  con<&tional  allowance . .  6, 632. 63 

Gruaiantee  allowance 4,405.18 

Allowance 37.66 

Brokerage 15,226.31 

Office  expense 419. 60 

Claims  suspense 2,882.25 

Greenpoint  Refinery 138. 17 

D.&D.  Refinery 36.65 

Brooklyn  Distillery  property ...  39. 78 

N<vth  Second  Street  property . .  268. 12 
American  Sugar  R^nery  Go. 

consignment 10. 38 

Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati  con- 
signment   644. 22 

Chicago  &  Milwaukee  consign- 
ment    46. 34 

H.  &B.  Refinery 117,13L80 

Boneblack 13, 002. 05 

Petty  inventory 800.00 

Sugar  advertising 6,107.84 

General  expense 657.54 

Rent 3, 416. 66 

Telegraph  and  telephone 548. 47 

Trucking 3, 778.  98 

Franklin  Pier  31 172.99 

Sundry       creditors       (general 

ledger) 1,325.36 

Cash  discount 44, 525.  67 

Brokerage 12,260.55 

Refined  sugar  freight 2, 828.  78 

Unpaid  biUs 21,136.73 

Sundry  creditors 4,760.03 

Spreckels,  sundry  creditors 55, 038.  57 

Labor  unpaid 20, 616. 48 

American  Sugar  Refinery  Co . .  1, 005. 84 

Standard: 

Importation 149, 051. 19 

H.  &  £.  consignment  account. .  1, 560.  78 

M.  &  W.  consignment  account. .  53L  59 

Labor 6, 164. 50 

Light 64.78 

Filter  bags 438.94 

Continental  Refinery 22. 88 

Water  (due) 7,414.80 

Water  (accrued) 2,324.75 

Boneblack 8.  75 

Chemicals 301. 57 

Sales  account 522.26 

Brokerage 1,824.04 

Cooperage 780. 91 


$1, 165, 545. 49 


197, 84L  89 


87, 010. 11 


76, 660.  89 
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Standard — Continued . 

Char   Filter   House    Improve- 
ment   $247.81 

Fuel 3,440.73 

Cartage 1,159.46 

Emp^  packages 185. 81 

Trade  ducount 157.75 

Lubricants 84.37 

Refinery  Office  expense 91.  II 

Laboratory 1.60 

Petty  expenses 59.92 

Repairs  buildings 405.89 

Repairs  machinery 211.34 

City  office  expense 366.29 

Fire  protection  system 37.24 

Storage  refined  sugar 200. 94 

Pan  House  improvement 2. 37 

BoOer  House  miprovement 505. 06 


Chalmette: 

Special  trade  discount 2, 511. 80 

Salesexpense 117.66 

Thos.  M.  Johnson 200.00 

Commisaary 1,482.38 

Repairs  buildings 334. 80 

Brokerage 11,80L50 

Mounds  warehouse 561. 29 

Office  expense 335. 96 

Storeroom 29,994.74 

Clarification 35. 76 

Repairs  machinery 3, 942. 26 

Renned  Sugar  &  sirup  storage. .  86. 00 

Chaiges 1,617.64 

Chemicals 3,438.98 

Maintenance  trackage  and  road 

bed 12.78 

Switching 390.59 

Wages 7,265.64 

Boneblack 77.44 

Cartage 76.85 

Packages 208.79 

Fuel 23,039.91 

Louisiana: 

Raw  sugar 366,634.73 

Raw  sugar  supplies .^,909.95 

Raw  sugar  expanses 5,121.12 

Machinery 346.75 

Fire-protection  equipment -268. 00 

Rent  Tulane  propoty 83.33 

Crescent  transfer 990.98 

Maintenance 869.62 

Brooklyn  cooperage: 

H.  H.  Bassett 213.67 

H.  A.  Bennett  Heading  Co 1,968.36 

G.  Y.  Crawford 76.52 

M.S.  Daniels 604.40 

Horse  depreciation  account. ...  3, 348. 00 

Michigan  Head  Lining  Co 2,996.68 

W.  K.  Noble 506.10 

Northern  Ohio  Coopen^  Co. . .  2, 313. 90 
N.  O.  old  barrel  participation 

account 184.62 

Ozark  Cooperage  Co 1,691.96 

Pelican  Cooperage  A  Lumber 

Co 1,225.63 


$178, 169. 43 


87, 631. 67 


679,203.38 
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Brooklyn  cooperage— Oantintted. 

T.  B.  Rice&SonflCo $1,383.72 

Sundry  persoiifi 30, 487. 94 

Sanborn  <&  Sons  Go 589.00 

Unpaid  taxes 1,479.12 

Unclaimed  wag«B 96.70 

S,  Wandell 239.68 

J.  T.  Wylie  &  Go 38.47 

Winans  Gooperage  Go 7,143.23 

Oleona   rainoad    expense  and 

revenue 543.43 


157, 027. 92 

Adirondacks,  sundry  persone 3, 922. 40 

Poplar  Bluff,  sundry  nerBons 5, 917. 77 

Pennsylvania  Stave  Q).,  sundry  persons 20,  667. 99 

Pennsylvania  Stave  Go.,  suspense 18,  833. 42 

Dividends  declared,  including  that  X)a3^ble  Jan. 
3,  1911,  and  former  dividends  unclaimed: 
American  Sugar  Befining — 

Dividends 1,676,353.75 

Unpaid  dividends 14,812.00 


$2, 578, 332. 3&. 


1, 590, 165. 75 


Surplus: 

American  Sugar  Befining,  as  at  Dec.  31,  1910 19, 874, 24a  95 

122, 012, 278w  32 

Harbor  Sprinob,  Mich.,  Attgiut  S,  1911, 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick, 

Chavrman  Special  CommiUee,  House  of  RepreMerUativee, 

WdikingUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Upon  receipt  of  your  favor  of  July  29,  I  wired  you  that  our  auditor 
would  be  here  to-day  and  that  1  would  have  the  mf  ormation  prepared  and  f  or^mded 
to  you  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  I  b^  to  inclose  herewith  sworn  statement 
from  Mr.  W.  A.  Dixon,  who  is  at  present  one  of  our  vice  presidents  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  company;  but  he  is  really  the  man  who  has  nad  chaige  and  direction  of 
aU  office  work.  He  has  his  book  of  statistics  with  him,  and  his  statement  is  exactly 
i^iat  would  be  made  out  by  our  present  auditor  if  I  forwarded  to  him  in  Denver. 
Mr.  B.  E.  Marsh,  who  is  at  present  our  auditor,  has  only  held  the  position  for  the  past 
year  and  is  not  as  familiar  with  the  earlier  years  of  our  work  as  Mr.  Dixon. 

You  wiU  note  that  we  have  included  all  credits  from  by-products— pulp,  molasses, 
sheep  and  cattle  feeding,  as  well  as  company  farming  operations — ^in  met,  all  outside 
revenues  have  been  crraited  to  the  cost  of  producing  a  bag  of  sugar.  The  pulp  and 
molasses  rightly  belong,  but  sheep  and  cattle  feeding  and  fanning  operations  could 

1'ust  as  wefl  have  been  kept  separately;  but,  unfortunately,  our  books  have  been 
cept  in  that  way,  and  our  cost  of  making  sugar  is  reduced  thereby,  and  we  could  not 
v«ry  well  separate  liiem  at  this  time. 

liiere  is  no  question  in  my  mind  or  that  of  an}'  fair-minded  business  man  r^^arding 
the  adding  of  the  :^  cents  per  bag  for  depreciation  to  the  coRt  of  sun^r.  ^e  have 
alwavp  miuie  this  deduction  for  depreciation,  but  it  has  been  chai^^ed  direct  to  profit 
and  lorn  and  not  figured  in,  as  it  should  have  been,  in  the  cost  of  making  the  sugar. 
In  addition  to  this  chaive  for  depreciation,  there  are  other  items,  such  as  interest, 
exchange,  storage,  reconditioning  sugar,  taxes,  and  brokeraf>e,  all  of  which,  to  my 
mind,  oucht  to  he^  considered  as  a  ftdi  chai^ge  to  the  cost  of  makin^^  sugar,  and  which  I 
would  estimate  at  at  least  1 5  cents  per  bag.  In  addition  to  that,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  average  frei^t  chaige  should  no\be  confddered  in  making  the  actual  cost.  I  know 
that  argument  is  made  by  some  of  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers,  and  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  they  are  correct.  As  there  is  no  demand  for  our  sugar  at  our  factories,  at 
least  a  very  trifling  one,  the  average  freight  chai^  would  amount  to  at  least  30  cents 
per  bag  before  it  can  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser. 

However,  you  asked  for  certain  infonnation  and  I  have  tried  to  give  it  to  you  exactly 
as  called  for. 

Trusting  same  will  be  satisfactory,  I  am. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Cbb.htbr  S.  Mokbt. 

P.  S. — I  note  the  last  clause  in  your  letter  states  that  a  similar  request  has  been 
made  of  e%*ery  beet-sugar  manufocturer  who  has  testified  during  the  present  hearings. 
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Ab  far  as  I  know,  parties  who  testified  have  all  been  connected  with  the  lamr  beet* 
sugar  companies  and  I  would  sugt^est  that  if  you  wish  to  get  a  iair  average  of  the  cost 
of  making  sugar  that  you  make  this  same  request  of  every  beet-eugar  manufacturer  in 
the  United  States.  Am  satisfied  a  great  many  of  the  snialler  factories  have  not  been 
able  to  make  sugar  as  cheaply  as  the  larger  ones. 

Harbob  Spbinos,  Mich.,  AvguttS,  1911. 
Mr.  C.  S.  MoBET, 

President  Great  Western  Sugar  COy 

Harohr  Springs,  Mich. 

Deab  Mb.  Mobet:  As  per  your  request,  I  give  you  herewith  cost  of  manufactuiing 
100  pounds  of  sugar. 

Net  cost  of  manufacturing  100  pounds  of  sugar  at  factory  doors. — Includes  credits 
from  by-products,  pulp,  molasses,  riieep  and  cattle  feeding,  company  farming  oper- 
ations, and  all  other  outside  revenues.  Does  not  include  charges  to  improvements 
-^or  depreciation,  nor  does  it  include  freight,  brokerage,  insurance,  and  miscellft- 
neouB  chaiges  after  sugar  has  left  the  factory. 


• 

CSunpaigna. 

190&-4 

1904-6 

1905-« 

1906-7 

1907-8 

1908-9 

1909-10 

mo-u 

Eaton 

84.42 
3.49 
3.55 
4.80 
3.31 
3.89 

$3.82 
3.39 
3.82 
3.62 
3.32 
3.25 

$3.46 
3.58 
3.63 
3.65 
3.63 
3.57. 
4.70 

$3.54 
3.43 
3.18 
2.91 
3.25 
3.01 
3.40 
6.00 
9.58 
3.20 

$3.00 
3.01 
2.90 
2.76 
3.05 
2.87 
3.06 
3.98 
3.48 
3.33 

$4.12 
3.87 
3.75 
3.44 
3.48 
3.29 
3.83 
4.16 
4.24 
3.51 

$3.28 
3.24 
3.26 
3.06 
3.24 
2.09 
3.18 
3.00 
2.96 
3.12 

$3.56 

Oreotev 

3.S2 

Windsor 

3.47 

Fort  Collins 

3.28 

Loveland 

3.64 

Longmont 

3.46 

SterUng 

3.33 

Brash  7. ^ 

3.28 

Fort  Morran 

r 

^i« 

Billings 

floottsbloff  ^flrst  cttmniicn) 

::::::::i:::::::: 

3.85 

1 

1  The  Fort  Morgan  factory  did  not  operate  campaign  1910-11  on  acoount  of  lack  of  suffldant  supply  ol 
beets. 

Average  per  year,  $3.33. 

The  average  cost  is  shown  per  100  pounds  instead  of  1  pound  of  sugar,  as  cost  of 
bags  is  included  in  manufacturing  cost.  The  amount  of  depreciation  chaiged  off 
each  fiscal  vear  would  be  from  28  to  43  cents  per  100  pounds  sugar. 

The  yearly  average  for  the  Colorado  factories  for  the  past  eight  campaigns  is  13.42, 
and  adding  to  it  as  a  fair  average  of  35  cents  per  bag  for  depreciation,  would  briJog  it 
to  $3.77  per  hundredweight. 

While  I  did  not  persoEuedly  make  up  the  foregoing  figures,  I  was  secretary  of  the  com- 
panies up  to  Marcn,  1905,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Great  Western  Su^  Co.,  of  New 
Jersey,  from  that  time  to  October,  1905,  when  I  was  compiled  to  resign  on  account 
of  ill  health,  returning  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  of  New  Jersey,  as  auditor  in 
March,  1907,  which  position  I  held  until  July,  1910. 

These  figures  are  copied  from  a  memorandum  book  of  statistics  which  I  have  with 
me,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  are  what  would  obtain  if  taken  direct 
from  the  general  books. 

Yours,  respectfully,  W.  A.  Dixon, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

Stats  or  Michioan,  County  of  Emmet,  ss: 

W.  A.  Dixon,  being  duly  sworn  deposes  and  says,  that  exhibit  marked  No.  1  and  2, 
hereto  attached,  are  true  to  his  best  knowledge  and  belief,  and  that  affiant  is  personally 
known  to  me. 

W.  A,  Dixon. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  beforo  me  this  3d  day  of  August,  1911. 

[l.  8.]  Wx.  J.  Clarkx, 

Notary  Pubhe,  Emmet  County,  Mkh. 
My  commission  expires  January  22, 1913. 
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The  Ambbican  Sugar  Refinio  Co., 

New  York,  August  10, 1911, 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick, 

Chairman  Sugar  Irwestigating(k)mmiUee, 

WdshvngUm,  D.  C. 

Bear  Sis:  While  under  examination  by  your  committee,  I  was  asked  in  r^ard 
to  a  supposed  purchase  by  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  stock  in  the  Union 
Pacific  Tea  Co. 

As  the  record  leaves  the  matter  in  doubt,  I  desire  to  say  that  after  investigation 
I  find  the  following  to  be  the  titcts: 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  does  not  own  any  stock  in  the  Union  Pacific  Tea 
Co.  On  May  29,  1903,  it  purchased  750  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Ragus  Tea  A  Co£Fee 
Co.,  which  was  either  a  subsidiary  or  affiliated  corporation  of  the  Union  Pacific  Tea 
Co.  This  stock,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  neld  until  October  1,  1908,  when 
it  sold  out  its  entire  interest  in  the  Ragus  Tea  A  CofiFee  Co.  Since  that  date,  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  not  owned  and  does  not  now  own,  directly  or  indi> 
rectly,  any  stock  whatever  in  the  Ragus  Tea  A  Coffee  Co.,  or  in  the  Union  Pacific  Tea 
Co.,  or  in  any  of  its  affiliated  concerns,  or  in  any  other  tea  or  coffee  concern. 

I  would  be  obliged  if  you  would  allow  this  letter  to  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  record 
of  the  proceedinffs  before  your  committee. 

Respectfully  yours,  Hekrt  C.  Moxt. 


EzHiBrr  "LfOWRT  No.  1." 


TESmCONT  OF  F.  O.  LOWBT. 


I  have  obtained  the  following  information  from  Messrs.  Willett  Sc  Gray,  and  believe 
it  to  be  correct: 

Crops  oj  Cuba,  Porio  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  lelande  from  189S-1899  to  190S-1904 

(crop  yean). 


Yetf. 


1896-1909 
1899-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-1902 
1902-1903 
19(XM904 


Catw. 

Porto  Rioo. 

Tan$, 
345,261 
306,543 
635,856 
850,181 
998,878 
1,040,226 

Tont. 

55,ttW 
35,000 
80,000 
85,000 
85,000 
130,000 

Philip- 
pines. 


Tont, 
76,000 
62,785 
55,400 
78,637 
90,000 
84,000 


Imports  into  the  United  States  Jrom  Cuba,  Porto  Rioo,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  Jor 

colander  years  1899  to  1904- 


Tear. 


1800 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


Cuba. 


Tont. 
246,106 
252,087 
578,818 
792,024 
870,753 
1,124,793 


Porto  Rioo. 


Tuns* 
48,376 
33,216 
66,279 
64,827 
65,969 

116,942 


PhiUp- 
pines. 


Tent. 
22,067 

2,550 
29,947 
22,100 


The  above  statistics  are  all  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds. 

In  comparing  these  figures,  notice  should  be  taken  that  the  imports  are  for  calander 
years,  whUe  the  crop  yean  contain  part  of  one  year  and  part  of  another,  for  which 
reason  I  give  two  years  when  specifjring  a  crop. 

Hawaiian  Islands^ 


Crop,  189^1899,  252,606  tons;  imported  into  United  States,  250,841  tons. 
Crop,  1899-1900,  258,521  tons;  imported  into  United  States,  250,8p5  tons. 
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AHEBICAN  BUQAB  EEFINDIO  CO. 


Total  importi  of  all  tugar.     Tont  oj  1,140  pouiidt  eadi . 


1910 

1909 

1908 2,284,791 


2,545,149  I  1905 2,056,092 

564     1904 2,246,068 

1903 1,982.605 


These  figurea  cover  total  importa  trom  foreign  countriea  and  ova  inmilM'  poeMasiooe, 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Fhilippinee. 

I  am  advised  by  Ibe  Federal  Siuor  Refining  Co.  that  on  their  purchases  of  Cuban 
centrifugal  sugus  for  the  six  yeoiH,  beginning  1909,  the  average  coat  was  oa  follows: 
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WeeUf  London  quotationafnm  The  Fvbfie  Ledger  for  Gmnan  beei  mgar,  88  per  eeni  Jara 
embnfugai*,  and  Fmt  Mark*  Gfrnum  granubitidfor  Ike  ftart  1905  to  tSlO.  mdutive — 
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I  call  attention  to  the  estimates  for  1904-5  and  earlier,  which  ^ve  exports  only  fo 
India,  while  those  for  the  later  years  give  the  total  crop  production  for  that  country 
the  latter  ranging  from  1,725,500  tons  to  2,226,400  tons.    Quantities  stated  are  in  ton  a 
of  2,240  pounds  each. 

Where  crops  have  not  yet  been  harvested  the  production  is  estimated  instead  of 
actual  outturn. 

LowRT  SxHisrr  No.  4. 
StaUofNew  York. 


Albany... 

Troy 

Syracuse. 
Rochester 

Utlca 

Rome 

Buffalo... 


Jersey 
City  rate. 


10 
10 
13 
13 
13 
13 
14 


Brooklyn 

and  New 

York  City 

rate. 


10 
10 
13 
13 
13 
13 
14 


All  water 
rate. 


Selling  basis. 


AUraU 
rate. 


7J 

I 


lOJ 

}? 

14 

14 
14 
15 


All  water 
rate. 


Si 
Si 

SI 

lOi 


Stale  of  PenneylrHinia. 


_      _     _l 

Erie 

Pittsburg 

Allegheny  City 

Altoona 

Harrlsburg 

Lancaster 

OUCity 


Jersey 
City  rate. 


Brooklyn 

and  New 

York  City 

rate. 


Philadel- 
phia rate. 


16 
16 
16 
16 
13 
13 
16 


16 

14    1 

16 

14 

16 

14 

16 

14 

13 

Hi 

13 

10 

16 

14 

State  of  Virginia. 


Jersey 
City  rate. 


Brooklyn 

and  New      Philadel-     All  water 
York  City  •  phia  rate.         rate, 
rate. 


Bedford 

Bristol 

Lexington 

Lynchburg 

Roanoke 

Alexandria 

Norfolk ^;: 

Rtehmond ^;; 

Petersburg {b^"" 


23 
27 
22 
20 
-23 

30 

84 
30 

30 


23 
27 
22 
20 
23 

«4 

30 

8* 
30 

30 
84 


23   

27   

20   

20  

a  

Hq  I 

:m      30 
84      84 

30        30 

M  84 

30        30 
84        48 


SeUing 
basis. 


15 
15 
15 
15 

!^ 

15 


SeUing 
basis. 


244 

29 

St 
21 

24 
30 

«>i 

30 
30 


Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Atchison,  Kans 

Leavenworth,  Kans. . 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.. 
Louisville,  Ky 


New  York 

allraU 

rate. 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
23 


I 


New  York 

water  and 

rail  rate. 


38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
21 


Philadel- 
phia all 
rail  rate. 


38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
21 


Philadel- 
phia water 
and  rail 
rate. 


36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
19 


New  Or- 
leans rate,  i 


SelUng  basb. 


32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
17 


p. 

Barrels. 

33 

344 

art 

34 

.'» 

34 

33 

34 

33 

34 

33 

34 

18 
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State  of  Kentucky, 


Covington. 
Henderson, 
Lexington. 
Owensboro 
Padacah... 


New  York, 

JerserCity 

and  Brook- 

iTnall 

rafinte. 


22 
25 
23 
25 
25 


New  York 
and  Brook- 
lyn wattf 
and  rail 
rate. 


20 
23 
21 
23 
23 


Philadel- 
phia all 
rail  rate. 


20 
23 
21 
23 
23 


Philadel- 
phia water 
and  rail 
rate. 


18 
21 
19 
21 
21 


New  Or- 
leans rate. 


I 


IM 

17 

18i 

17 

17 


Selling 
basis. 


m 

IS 
19 
1« 
18 


SUUe  of  Iowa. 


I  New  York 

i  and  Brook- 

Ijrnrail 

rate. 


New  York 
and  Brook- 
lyn water 
and  rail 
rate. 


Phlladel-      ??"*^?' 

iS^iCdir 

™^-  rate. 


Bnrlington. . . 
Cedar  Rapids 
Davenport... 

Dnbuqae 

Keoknk 

ICarshalltown 
Muscatine 
Oskaloosa 
Des  Moines 
Sioux  City 
Waterloo 


New  Or- 
leans rate. 


1  Barrels. 


State  of  Illinoia, 


Bags. 


Selling 
basis. 


Jersey  City, 
New  York, 

and 
Brooklyn 
rail  rate. 


Anna 

Aurora. 

Bloomington. . . 

Cairo 

Carbondale 

Centralia. 

Champaign.... 

Chicago 

Danvule 

Decatur 

Duquoin 

East  St  Louis. 

Galena 

Hoc^eston 

Jacksonville 

Maoomb 

Mattoon 

Mount  Vernon. 

PaztoD 

Peoria 

Quincy 

Springfield 


.  .1 


31 
27 
29 
26 
31 
30 
29 
26 
26 
29 
SI 
26 


ao 
ao 

29 
30 
29 
29 
29 
30 


New  York   New  York 

and       ,       and 
Brooklyn  <  Brooklyn 
and  ocean      rail  and 
rail  rate.   !  lake  rate. 


29  

25  !      25 

27  ,       27 

23  

29  

28  

27  

24  I       23 
24        24 

27  27 

29  

23  23 

30  '       29 

24  ,       24 

28  >       28 
28        28 

27  27 

28  

27       27 
27  .       27 

27  27 

28  28 


Philadel- 
phia 
raurate. 


29 
25 
27 
23 
29 
28 
27 
24 
24 
27 
29 
23 
30 
24 
28 
28 
27 
28 
27 
27 
27 


Philadel- 
phia 
ocean  and 


rail  rate. 


27 

23 

25 

21 

27 

20 

26 

22 

22, 

25 

27' 

21 

28 

22 

26 

26 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

26 


Philadel- 
phia 
rail  and 
lake  rate. 

New  Or- 

leans 
rate. 

20 
23 

28 

25 

23 

17 
20 
20 
23 

25 

21 

23 

22 

23 

26 

23 

20 
17 

21 

27 

28 

22 

23 

28 

23 

26 

23 

25 

23 

25 

20 

26 

23 

25 

'  23 

25 

23 

A 

23 

Sdling 
basis. 


21* 

24 

24 

18 

21, 

21 

24 

22 

23 

24 

21 

18 

29 

23* 

2* 
24 

24 

21i 

24 

24 

24 

24 
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State  of  Illinoi» — Continued. 


Bluefleld,  W.Va.... 
Clwksbure,  W.Va.. 

Blklns,  W.Va 

Fairmotit,  W.  Va... 
Martins  burg,  W.  Va 
Parkenburg.  W.  Va 
Piedmont,  w.  Va. . . 
Wheeling,  W.Va... 
Wasbinffton,  D.  C 

Cumberland.  Md 

Frederick,  Md 

Hagerstown,  Md. . . . 
Westminster  Md.... 
Baltimore,  Md 


Jersey  City 
rate.' 


37 
16 
21 
16 
16 
18 
16 
16 
8i 
16 
16 
16 


Brooklyn 
and  New 
York  Cen- 
tral rate. 


27 
16 
21 
16 
16 
18 
16 
16 

84 
16 
16 
16 


09  I  0% 


PhUadel- 
phia  rate. 


Selling 
basb. 


15 

15 
15 

171 

15 

15 

m 

15 
15 
U 

H 


State  of  Michigan, 


Battle  Creek... 
Benton  llarbor 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand  Rapids. 

Jackson 

Lansing 

Petoskey 

Port  Huron 

Saffinaw 

Day  City 


Jersey  City 
lailrate. 


26 
26 
20 
24 
25 
24 
25 
31 
20 
24 
24 


Brooklyn 
and  New 
York  Cen- 
tral rail 
rate. 


25 
25 
20 
24 
25 
24 
25 
31 
20 
24 
24 


Water  and 
rail  rate. 


23 
23 

18 
22 
23 
22 
23 
29 
18 
22 
22 


Philadel- 
phia rail 
rate. 


23 
23 

18 
22 
23 
22 
23 
29 
18 
22 


New 

Orleans 

rate. 


22  I 


29 
29 
29 


27 
27 
23 
29 
28 
27 
28 


Selling 
basis. 


I 


StaU  of  Ohio. 


New  York. 


All-rall 
rate. 


Toledo 

Cleveland . . . 
Cincinnati... 
(\rfumbus... 

Dayton 

Mansfleld 

Younirstown . 
Xenia 


20 
18 
23 
20 
22 
20 
17 
22 


Water  and 
rail  rate. 


KS 
17 
20 
18 
20 


20 


Philadelphia. 


All-rai 
rate. 


18 
16 
20 
18 
20 
18 
15 
20 


I 


16 
15 
18 
16 
18 


18 


Water  and 
rail  rate. 


I 


New 

Orleans 
rate. 


Selling  basis. 


I 


AH-rall 
rate. 


23 

m 

23    , 
23 

26 

28    • 
34 


Water  and 
rail  rate. 


19J 

in 

23J 
191  ( 
2l|  , 
19J  '. 
16i 

211, 


VH 
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StaU  of  Indiana. 


N«w  York. 


All-na 
race. 


Philad^lphiA. 


Water  and 
nUrate. 


rate. 


Water  and  i 
rail  rate.   ' 


New 

Okans 
rate. 


SeUing  basis. 


AU-raU 
rate. 


Water  and 

raflrate. 


Elkhart 

Evaosville... 
Fart  Wayne. 
Ittdiaaapoiis. . 

Lafayette 

ijoeuasaatt. . 
New  .UlMHiy. 
TeneHante. 
Visoeones. . . . 


25 
24 
23 
M 

36 
25 
23 

36 
2B 


23 
22 
21 
22 
24 
23 
21 
24 
26 


23 
22 
21 
22 
24  ' 
23 
2li 
24  ' 

af. 


21  I 
20; 

ao  < 

2ll 

19  . 

22 

24 


24 

17 
24 
23 
23 
24 
17 
23 
23 


241  ' 

24k   > 
24J 

2&I  I 
30  ! 


New  York  all-rail  rates  apply  from  Yonkere. 

By  *' selling  basis  "  is  meant  the  amount  which  refiners  add  to  the  f.  o.  b.  New  York 
price  when  prepaying  freight. 

By  the  abbreviation  "N.  Y.  C."  is  meant  *^New  York  Cityr 
By  the  abbreviation  "J.  C."  is  meant  '*Jerpey  City." 
By  the  abbreviation  "S.  B."  is  meant  ^'selling  basis.'' 

LowRT  ExHiBrr  No.  5. 

The  following  is  a  list  showing  the  rates  charged  by  the  transportation  companies 
on  susar  shipments  from  New  Yoric  and  New  Orlean^,  giving  the  comparati\^  rates 
and  me  comparative  mileage: 

Rates  on  tugar  and  mileages  from  A>tr  York  and  Sew  Orleans. 


Sbort  Hue  from— 


Distances 
from — 


Rates  from — 


To— 


New  York. 


Ne«-  Orleans. 


Albany,  Ga '  Bnus.A.C.L. 


Americus.  Ga. 
Athens,  Ga... 


I 


Sav.-8.  A-  L.. 
Sav.-8oa. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Augusta,  Ga. 


I 


SaV.-SouL. 
Sav.-Sou.. 


Anniston,  Ala. 

Birmingham.  Ala.. 

Cordele,  Ga 

Cedartown,  Ga 

Columbus,  Ga 

Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

Dalton,  Ga. 

Elberton.  Ga 


Brans.-Sou . . 

Sav.-Sou 

Sav.-S-  A.  L. 
Sav.-<\of  Ga. 

SaT.^Sou 

Sav.-8ou 

Sav.-Sou 

Sav.-Sou 


Fitzgerald.  Ga... 

Gadsden.  Ala 

HmitsTflle.  Ala.. 
KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 
Maoon,Ga 


Bums- A.  B.  &  A 

Bruns.-Sou 

Sav.-Sou 

Sav.-Sou 

Sav.-Sou. 


Mffledgeville,  Ga. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

Selma,  .Via , 

Thomasvilif>,  Ga.. 

Talladega,  Ala 

Rome.  Ga. 

Valdosta,Ga. 

'Washington,  Ga... 


Sav.-C.  of  Ga 

Sav.  -  Son.  ~A.& 

W.P.-W.ofAla. 

Sav.-Sou ' 

Bruns.-A.  C.  L 

Bruns.-A.  B.  &  A. 

Sav.-Sou 

Bnms.-A.  C.  L.... 
Vav.-O.    of    Ga.  ' 

-Sou. 


L.    &    N.-W.    of 

Ala.-S.  A.  L. 
L.  &N.-S.  .\.  L... 
L.    &    N.-W.    of 

Ala.-S.  A.  L. 
L.&  N.-W.  of  Ala. 
L.    &    N.-W.    of 

Ala.-Ga. 

L.  AN 

Q.&C 

L.  &L.-S.  A.  L... 

L.&  N 

L.&N.-S.A.  L... 

Q.AC 

L.&N.-Sou 

L.    &    N.-W.    of 

Ala.-S.  A.  L.        , 
L.  <t  N.-S.  A.  L...' 

h.&  N • 

Q.  &  r.-c.  &  St.L. 

Q.  *C.-8ou 

L.  A  N.-W.  of  Ala.  I 

-M.  A  B.  , 

L.  &N.-C.ofOa.J 
L.&N : 


L.AN 

L.  &  N.-A.  C.  L  . . 

L.  AN 

L.  A'  N.-Sou 

L.  &N.-A.  C.  L-. 
L.    A    N.-W.    of 
AJa.-Ga. 


Total. 


New 

Yofk. 


445 

448 
518 

544 

382 

654 

690 
418 
603 
514 
682 

r^ 

f51 

401 
682 
7W 
766 
441 

441 

719 

670 
437 
655 
682 
392 
458 


14,785 
568.6 


New 
Or- 
leans. 


New 
York. 


New 

Orleans. 


C.  L. 


L,C. 
L. 


C.L. 


L.C. 


482 

457 
566 

493 

664 

4661 
355  > 
487  , 
525  ' 
460 
408 
5t« 
602 


33 

33 
33 

33 


36        23 


I 


539 
485 
478 
609 

ao9 

560 
318 

311 
528 
436 
528 
573 
624 


i 


30, 
30  ' 
33  , 
33 
33  < 
30 
33 
33  ] 

33  I 
30 
30  . 
27  . 
33 

33 
SO 

30 ; 

33  ' 

301 

33 

33 

33 


12.830 
493.1 


822 
31.6 


36 
36 

36 

27 

33 

33 

36 
36 
36 
33 
36 
36 

36 

33 
33 
30 
36 

36  ' 
33  < 

33 
36 
33 

36 
36  ' 
36' 


23 
23 

23 
23 

20 
17  . 
23 
23 
23  ! 
20, 

33  ' 

2G  ■ 

20 
24 
27 

23 

29 
17 

17 
26 
20 
23 
26 
33 


26 

26 
26 

26 
26 

23 
20 
26 
26 
26 
23 
26 
36 

32 

23 
24 
30 
26 

32 
20 

20 
32 
23 
26 
32 
36 


897 
34.5 


r 


608 
23.4 


602 
26.6 


DilTeranoe  in  mileage  favor  of  New  Orleans.  75J(. 

Difference  carload  rates  favor  of  New  Orleans,  8.2  cents  p^  100  pounds. 

Difference  less  carload  rates  lavor  of  Neyr  Orleans,  7.0  cents  per  100  jiounds. 
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Kr.  Maoisox.  I  more  that  the  suboommittee  which  has  been 
appointed  by  the  chaiimaD  to  investifipate  the  books  and  papeis  of 
toe  American  Sugar  Refining;  Co.  be  clothed  with  anthoritr  to  take 
the  oral  testimonj  of  Mr.  Qaus  A.  Spreekeb  with  regaid  to  the 
existence  and  the  contents  of  the  contract  of  lease  of  April*  1903, 
between  the  Cidifoniia-Uawsiian  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the  Western 
Su^ar  Refining  Co. 

(The  question  was  taken,  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to.) 
TbeCHAiBMAX.  Mr.  Jacowar  will  inform  the  subcommittee  of 
this  action. 

(See  the  supplementarr  testimony  of  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels.) 
Messrs.  Raker  and  Madison,  the  subconmiittee  appomted  to  inves- 
tigate the  minutes  of  the  stockholders,  board  of  dimrtors,  and  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  presoited  the 
following  report,  showing  extracts  from  the  minutes  and  records  of 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  bodies: 

Extracts  raoii  the  Mihutes  of  thb  Boajid  offDmscross  op  the  Amkbicak  Sugak 
Refiswq  Co,  of  New  Jersey.  For  Record  Purfosbs  of  the  Sugar  IirrB8n> 
oatino  CoMicnTEE,  Washinotok,  D.  C,  Volume  1. 

(P.  6.) 

SVBSCRIFnOH  TO  GAFRAI/  STOCK. 

New  York,  'Januarg  t,  1891, 

We,  the  undereigned,  hereby  Bubecribe  and  anee  to  pay  for  the  niiinb^  of  ahares 
in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  (proposed  to  Be  formed)  set  opposite  our  lespectiTe 
names,  and  to  pay  for  such  smires  as  we  may  be  called  upon  by  the  said  company. 
It  is  agreed  that  the  capital  stock  shall  be  $50,000,000  in  500,000  shares  of  $100  eacb, 
and  tlukt  the  corporate  existence  shall  continue  for  50  yean. 


NaiDflt.  Addnn. 


Thaodore  A.  Havemsfer Mahwah,  N.J 30 

Wmiam  Dick Brooklyn.  N.Y 20 

J.  B.  Tho.iUM Boston,  Mass 3D 

F.  O.  Matthlessen New  York 30 

Jobn  E.  ScArleH.  Jr Brooklyn,  N.  Y ,  10 

H.  O,  Ilavemayer Greenwkh,  Coon 10 

Oajr^eC.  Md^otin New  York • )  10 


(P.  6.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  held  on  the  10th 
day  of  January,  1891,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  at  the  Firet  Nationiu  Bank  in  the  dtyof 
Jersey  City,  there  were  present  in  person  MessiB.  Henry  O.  Havemever,  Theodore  A. 
Havemeyer,  William  Dick,  George  G.  Magoun,  J.  B.  Thomas,  F.  0.  Matthiessen,  and 
John  E.  Searles,  jr. 

The  meetine  was  called  to  order  hy  Mr.  Magoun;  and  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Havemeya 
and  Mr.  John  £.  Searles,  jr.,  were  unanimously  elected  chairman  and  secretary. 

The  certificate  of  organization  of  the  company  and  the  waiver  of  notice  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  stockholders,  signed  by  all  tne  subscribers,  were  presented,  and  upon 
motion,  duly  seconded,  ordered  to  be  spread  upon  the  minutes. 

(For  certificate  see  p.  1  and  for  waiver  see  p.  10.) 

Mr.  Searles  then  presented  to  the  company  a  code  of  by-laws,  which  were,  upon 
motion,  duly  seconaed,  adopted  and  ordered  to  he  spread  upon  the  minutes. 

(See  p.  11.) 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  elect  a  hoard  of  seven  direc- 
tors oy  ballot,  and  upon  the  ballot  being  cast  and  counted  it  was  found  that  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  had  been  unanimously  elected,  to  wit:  Henry  O.  Havemeyer,  Theodore 
A.  Havemeyer,  J.  B.  Thomas,  John  £.  Searles,  jr.,  William  Dick,  George  G.  Magoun, 
and  F.  O.  Matthieseen. 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  it  was  resolved  that  the  classification  be  postponed. 
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Upon  motion^  duly  seconded,  the  foUowing  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Wnereas  the  company  has  been  organized  with  a  view  to  acquiring  for  its  busineaB 
the  properties  reimeented  by  the  certificate  of  the  so-called  Sugar  Refineries  Co., 
whether  consisting  in  the  stocks  of  the  refinery  corporations,  the  property  represented 
by  those  stocks,  or  the  money  and  property-  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees;  and 

Whereas,  at  a  fair  valuation  the  said  properties  are  believed  to  be  worth  $50,000,000 
and  upwards. 

They  were  capitalised  in  the  summer  of  1887  at  a  basis  of  $50,000,000.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  additions  and  accumulations  in  improvements,  materiiJs, 
investments,  and  unexpended  cash  eamingw  to  the  amount  of  more  thajx  $9,200,000 
(i.  e.,  $11,700,000— there  were  $2,500,000  paid  in  dividends).  That  actual  tansible 
assets  are  as  valuable,  if  not  more  valuable  than  at  the  time  of  the  original  capituiza- 
tion.  The  good  will  represents  the  best  professional  skill  and  successful  Dusiness 
judgment  of  the  most  competent  persons  m  the  business.  The  earning  capacity  is 
illustrated  not  only  by  the  succeselul  conduct  of  the  business  prior  to  the  summer  of 
1887,  but  by  the  fact  that  during  the  period  from  October,  1887,  to  September,  1890, 
less  than  thir^  3rearB,  the  earnings  of  tne  several  corporations  amounted  to  more  than 
$26,000,000,  equivalent  to  an  average  of  more  than  18  per  cent  per  aimum.  Industrial 
stocks  on  a  basis  of  earning  capacity  of  8  per  cent  per  aimum  readily  sell  at  par;  the 
certificates  of  the  Sujgar  Refineries  Co.  nave  sola  much  above  par.  When,  since 
October,  1887,  the  |Hice  has  been  depressed,  it  has  been  produced  by  circumstances 
not  affecting  intrinsic  value,  like  hostile  litigation.  The  plan  of  reorganization  is 
generally  acceptable,  it  has  ^ne  into  effect,  all  certificate  holders  with  immat^ial 
exceptions  have  become  participants.  It  is  believed  that  no  further  serious  hostile 
litigation  is  to  be  apprehended. 

^  &r  as  cash  earnings  and  added  cash  assets  are  concerned,  the  foresoing  statement 
is  verified  by  the  leports  of  accountants  employed  by  Messrs.  Kidder,  reabody  A  Co., 
and  by  the  Central  Trust  Co. 

Retc^ved,  That  this  company  do  issue  499,890  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  company, 
being  all  its  capital  with  tne  exception  of  the  110  shares  heretofore  subscribed  lor,  m 
payment  for  the  properties  represented  by  the  certificates  of  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co. 
and  by  the  stocks  of  the  several  corporations  whose  stock  is  owned  by  the  trustees  of 
that  company,  including  aU  patents,  trade-marks,  and  good  will  of  the  business  of  idl 
the  refineries,  the  properties  of  the  several  refining  corporations,  and  all  the  property 
in  the  possession  oi  or  belonging  to  the  trustees  of  the  said  Sugar  Refinoies  Go.  The 
stock  is  to  consist  one-half  of  common  and  one-half  of  preferred  stock;  that  to  be  issued 
for  property  is  hereby  declared  and  is  to  be  taken  as  fully  paid  and  not  liable  to  any 
fuitner  call;  that  stock  is  to  be  stamped  on  the  face  "  Issuea  for  property  purdiased,^' 
and  is  to  be  so  described  in  all  published  statements  and  reports  of  the  company.  For 
such  property,  as  additional  consideration,  there  shall  be  paid  bonds  of  the  company 
to  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  several  refinery  corporations,  those  bondiL 
however,  to  come  back  to  the  company  throu^  the  acquisition  by  it  of  the  stock  of 
the  several  refinery  corporations  and  of  the  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the 
8unr  Refineries  Co. 

Sefolred  further,  That  as  the  certificate  holders  of  the  Su^r  Refineries  Co.  are  the 
beneficial  owners  of  all  such  properties,  the  stock  so  issued  shall  be  exchanged  with 
the  holders  of  outstandine:  certificates  of  that  company,  share  for  share,  half  common 
and  half  preferred,  and  that  any  stock  which  remains  over  shall  go  to  the  trustees "Of 
the  so-called  Sugar  Refineries  Co. 

Resolved  further.  That  all  action  necessary  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  be  taken  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  this  company. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

(Signed)  John  E.  Searles,  Jr., 

Seareiary, 

SECOND  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 

(P.  11.) 

Entitled  "By-laws  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co." 

First.  The  number  of  the  directors  of  the  company  shall  be  seven.  They  9ball  be 
chosen  annuallv  by  the  stockholders  at  a  meetine  of  the  stockholders  to  be  holden  on 
the  second  Wednesday  in  January  in  each  year  at  the  principal  office  of  the  company 
at  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County,  N.  J. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors,  which  shall  immediately  follow  the  aimual  meeting  of 
the  stockholders,  one  of  the  directors  shall  be  chosen  president  and  another  vice 
president,  and  a  secretary  and  treasurer  also  be  chosen,  an  by  the  directors. 
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Second.  The  company  shaU  have  such  other  officers,  agents,  and  factors  as  the 
directors  shall  see  ht  to  authorize  for  that  purpose.  They  shall  be  chosen  b^  the 
directors,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  such  terms  as  the  directors  shall  appomt. 

Third.  The  treasurer  shall  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $100,000,  with  one  surety  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty. 

When  any  vacancy  shall  occur  among  the  directors  or  secretary  or  treasurer  by 
death,  resignation,  removal,  or  otherwise,  it  shall  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  by  the  directors.  Any  director  may  resign  by  filing  written  notice  of  his  resigna- 
tion with  the  secretary. 

Fourth.  A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  may  be  called  at  any  time  hj  the 
directors,  provided  that  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting  shall  be  published 
by  the  secretary  not  less  than  10  days  previous  to  the  day  appointed  in  a  daily  paper 
in  each  of  the  cities  of  Boston ,  New  York,  and  Jersey  City.  N  otice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  (except  the  first)  shall  also  be  simi- 
larly published  by  the  secretary  not  less  than  10  days  previous  to  the  day  appointed. 

At  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders  the  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  vice  presi- 
dent, or  in  the  absence  of  both,  such  director  as  the  shareholders  present  may  elect 
for  that  purpose,  shall  preside.  At  every  meeting  of  the  stockholders  a  majority  of  all 
the  shares  of  the  company  must  be  represented  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

Fifth.  The  directors  may  hold  their  meetings  and  have  an  office,  and  kec^p  the  books 
of  the  company  (except  the  stock  and  tranter  books)  outside  of  the  State,  at  such 
place  or  places  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint. 

At  all  meetings  of  the  directors  the  president  or,  in  Ms  absence,  the  vice  president 
or,  in  the  absence  of  both,  such  director  as  the  directors  present  may  elect  for  that 
purpose  shall  preside.  A  majority  of  all  the  acting  directors  shall  Se  necessary  to 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Sixth.  Regular  meetings  of  the  directors  shall  be  held  at  such  times  as  they  may 
appoint.  A  special  meeting  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  president  or  by  any 
two  of  the  directors  by  notice  to  the  others,  which  may  be  either  personal  or  in  writing, 
mailed  or  delivered  at  their  several  residences  or  usual  places  ot  business. 

Seventh.  The  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  company  shall  be  transferable  on  the  books 
of  the  company  and  not  otherwise  by  the  person  to  whom  they  shall  have  been  issued 
and  his  personal  representatives,  in  person  or  by  attorney,  and  only  upon  the  surrender 
of  the  certificate  previously  issued  for  them. 

Eighth.  Dividend  out  oiP  the  surplus  or  net  profit  arising  from  the  business  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  paid  semiannually  on  the  second  days  of  January  and  July  in 
eacn  and  every  year,  and  said  days  are  hereby  fixed  for  that  purpose,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  directors  roav  from  time  to  time  in  their  discretion  declare  and  pay 
quart erlv  dividends  upon  either  the  preferred  or  the  general  stock  or  both  upon  the 
second  days  of  January  and  July  and  upon  such  intermediate  days  as  they  Miall  fix 
for  that  purpose. 

Ninth.  The  directors  may  from  time  to  time  adopt  such  further  by  laws  not  incon* 
edstent  with  the  foregoing  or  forbidden  by  law  as  they  may  see  fit,  and  any  by  law 
may  be  amended  or  repealed  and  other  or  additional  bv  laws  may  be  adopted  at  any 
regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  or  by  the  board  of  directors  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock. 

TdiRD    EXTRACT    FROM    THE    MINUTES    OF   THE    DIRECTORS    OF   THE    AMERICAN    ffUOAR 

REFIKI.VG   CO. 

(P.  15.) 

Amendment  passed  at  meeting  of  Januarx-  27, 1891: 

The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  and  shall  have  the  general  business 
management  of  the  company,  sign  all  certificates  of  stock,  deeds,  and  contracts  for 
buildings  or  machinery-,  sign  and  indorse  checks,  drafts,  notes,  and  orders  for  the 
payment  of  money,  indorse  and  receive  and  receipt  for  monevs  for  the  company. 

He  shall  report  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  and  whenever  required 
to  the  directors  the  condition  of  the  company. 

The  vice  president  shall,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  perform  the  duties,  and 
in  the  absence  of  both  president  and  treaflurer,  shall  also  sign  checks  and  notes. 

The  secretary  shall  give  due  notice  of  all  meetin?^,  record  the  same,  and  perform 
such  other  ser\ace  as  the  office  may  require.  The  treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all 
books  and  accounts  of  the  company,  shall  sign  and  indorse  all  checks,  drafta,  notes,  and 
orders  for  the  payment  of  money,  indorse,  receive,  and  receipt  for  mone>'8  for  the 
company,  and  shall  have  full  charge  of  its  financial  management. 

He  shall  keep  the  stock  and  transfer  books,  make  and  sign  all  certificates  of  stock, 
and  keep  and  sofix  the  seal  of  the  company  to  all  certificates  of  stock  and  contracts. 
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He  shall  preeent  %  wiitten  report  of  the  busmeas  of  the  company  at  each  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  directors  and  a  full  report  %>f  the  operations  of  the  year  and  ol  the 
assets  and  luibUities  to  the  annual  meeting  of  die  stockholders. 

He  shall  see  that  all  the  property  of  the  company  is  kept  insured  as  ordered  by  the 
directors,  and  carefully  preserve  all  vouchers  and  papers  pertaining  to  his  office  (and 
submit  the  same  with  his  books  at  the  close  of  each  year  to  an  auditing  committee 
which  shall  consist  of  two  directors,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  at  its  l^t 
monthly  meeting  in  each  year). 

R^^iuar  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  each 
month  at  such  hour  as  the  directors  may  appoint.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  officers  or  either  of  them  at  any  time. 

"The  president  and  treasurer,  or  either  of  them,  be,  and  is  hereby  authorised  to 
execute  on  behalf  of  this  comfMmy  all  contracts  with  the  United  States  Government  for 
supplies  of  whatever  description  and  to  affix  thereto  the  seal  of  the  corporation." 

FOUBTH  EXTRACT  PBOM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 

(P.  23.) 

The  first  meetins  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was 
held  at  the  First  National  Bank  in  Jersey  City  on  the  10th  day  of  January.  1891,  at 
12.30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  immediately  foUowing  the  adjourment  of  the  stock 
holders'  meeting.  There  were  present  in  person:  Henry  O.  Havemeyer,  Theodore  A« 
Havemeyer,  J.  B.  Thomas,  William  Dick,  F.  0.  Matthiessen,  George  C.  Magoun,  and 
Jdm  £.  Searles,  jr. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Havemeyer  and  he  and  Mr. 
John  £.  Searles,  jr.,  were  duly  elected  temporary  chairman  and  secretary,  respectively. 

Upon  motion  duly  seconded,  the  board  proceeded  to  the  election  by  bafiot  of  the 
following  officers,  namely,  president,  vice  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 

Upon  ballots  being  cast  and  counted,  it  was  found  that  the  following  eentlemen 
had  been  unanimously  elected  to  the  offices  set  opposite  their  names:  Henry  O. 
Havemeyer,  president;  J.  B.  lliomas,  vice-president;  Jclbn  £.  Searles,  jr.,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

The  oath  of  office  was  then  duly  made  and  subscribed  by  Bir.  Searles,  the  secretary, 
and  filed. 

Mr.  Searles,  the  treasurer,  presented  his  bond  as  such  in  the  sum  of  $100,000  with 
William  F.  Havemeyer  as  security,  conditioned  as  required  bv  law. 

IJpon  moticm  duly  seconded,  the  bond  was  approved  and  ordered  on  file. 

Upon  motion  duly  seconded,  the  following  resolution  was  nnanimoudy  adopted: 

Rtsolvtd,  That  each  of  the  110  shares  of  the  capital  stock  with  which  the  company 
began  its  business  be,  and  hereby  is,  assessed  the  par  value  thereof,  namely,  $100  and 
that  Uie  same  be  paid  in  one  installment  to  the  treasurer  at  his  office  on  or  before  the 
Ist  day  of  Mardi,  1891,  and  that  the  treasurer  give  due  notice  to  that  effect  to  be  pub- 
lidied  as  required  by  law. 

Upon  motion  duly  seconded,  the  treasurer  was  instructed  to  procure  the  necessazy 
books  appurtenant  to  his  office  and  the  corporate  seal  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
by-laws. 

Upon  motion  duly  seconded,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed: 

Resolved,  That  tlus  company  do  issue  499,890  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  company, 
being  all  its  capital  with  the  exception  of  the  110  shares  heretofore  subscribed  for,  m 
payment  for  the  properties  represented  by  the  certificates  of  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co., 
and  by  the  stocKs  of  the  several  corporations  whose  stock  is  owned  bv  the  trustees 
of  that  company,  including  all  patents,  trade  marks,  and  good  will  of  the  business  of 
all  the  refineries,  the  properties  of  the  several  refinery  corporations  and  all  the  nroperty 
in  the  possession  of  or  belonging  to  the  trustees  of  the  said  Sugar  Refineries  Co.  The 
stock  is  to  consist  one-half  of  common  and  one-half  of  preferred  stock;  that  to  be  issued 
for  prc^)ertv  is  hereby  declared  and  is  to  be  taken  as  fully  paid  and  not  liable  to  any 
furtner  call;  that  stock  is  to  be  stamped  on  the  face  *' Issuea  for  property  purchased, 
and  is  to  be  so  described  in  all  the  published  statements  and  reports  of  the  company. 
For  such  property,  as  additional  consideration,  there  shall  be  paid  bonds  of  the  com> 

Eany  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  several  refinery  corporations,  those 
onds,  however,  to  come  back  to  the  company  through  the  acquisition  by  it  of  the 
stock  of  the  several  refinery  corporations  and  of  the  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co. 

Resolved  further,  That  as  the  certificate  holders  of  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co.>are  the 
beneficial  owners  of  all  such  properties,  the  stock  so  issued  shall  be  exchanged  with 
the  holders  of  outstanding  certificates  of  that  company,  share  for  share,  half  common 
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and  hall  preferred,  and  tixat  any  stock  which  remains  over  shall  go  to  the  trustees  o  f 
the  BO-caUed  Sugar  Refineries  Co.  • 

Whereas  this  company  has  agreed  in  part  payment  for  said  properties  to  issue  to 
the  said  companies  iu  bonds  for  the  sum  of  $6,590,000,  secured  by  a  mon^rajpe.  a« 
hereinafter  provided,  and  also  to  issue  and  deposit  with  the  Central  Trust  Co.,  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  its  similar  bond  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000,  to  be  held  by  the  said 
Centnl  Trust  Co.  as  security  for  the  faithful  performance  by  this  company  of  its  bond 
to  be  given  to  Theodore  A.  Havemeyer,  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  r.  O.  Mattniessen.  Jchn  E. 
Searles,  jr.,  J.  Jur^nsen,  Julius  A.  Stonbei^g,  William  Dick,  J.  B.  Thomas,  Charies  ( ^ 
Foster,  John  £.  Parsons,  William  F.  Havemejrer,  aad  Charles  H.  Senff,  b«[ng  the 
holders  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  companies,  to  indemnify  and  hold  them  harm* 
lees  against  all  claims  or  liabilities  whatsoever  by  reason  of  any  action  oa  the  part  of 
them  or  either  of  them  as  holders  of  the  stock  of  the  said  corporations,  or  as  directan 
or  trustees  of  any  of  the  said  corporations  or  otherwise;  and 

Whereas,  all  the  stockholders  of  this  company  have  ccnsentcd  to  the  issue  of  such 
bonds  and  the  making  of  such  mortgage:  now.  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  for  the  puqxse  aforesaid  and  also  for  the  purpcse  of  raising  hk  ney 
for  other  proper  and  nec€ssar>^  uses  of  this  corporation,  this  ccmpanv  do  issue  \0A^  0 
bonds,  each  to  secure  the  pa\Tnent  of  the  sum  of  $1X00  numbered  from  1  Ut  10.000 
consecutively,  payable  on  the  2d  day  of  January,  1931,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent  per  annum,  and  to  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  of  the 
properties  enumerated  below  to  be  made  to  the  Central  Trust  Co.,  of  the  cit\-  of  New 
York,  as  trustee  for  the  holders  of  the  said  bonds. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  property  to  be  covered  by  the  said  mortgage. 

All  the  right,  title,  and  mterest  of  this  company  in  and  to  the  real  estate  and  plant 
to  be  purchased  by  this  company  from  and  conveyed  to  this  company  bv  the  fol- 
lowing corporations:  The  Havemeyers  &  Elder  Sugar  Relining  Co.,  Biookfvn  Sugar 
Refinmg  Co.,  the  F.  O.  Matthiessen  &  Wiechers  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  DeCastro  i  Donner 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Standard  Sugar  Refiner}'  of  Boston,  Boston  Sugar  Refining  Co.. 
Louisiana  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Orleans. 

Resolved  further^  That  the  president  and  treasurer  of  this  company  be  and  they 
hereby  are  authorized  to  make  and  execute  such  bonds  and  sucn  deed  of  trust  or 
mortgage  to  the  Central  Trust  Co.  as  aforesaid,  under  the  seal  of  this  Company  and 
signedby  themselves  as  its  president  and  treasurer  respectively,  which  bonoB  and 
mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain  such  provisions  as  they 
shall  deem  proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  thereof,  and  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  counsel  of  uiis  company. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  said  bonds  when  so  executed  be  used  and  delivered  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  also  that  the  president  and  treasurer  of  this  company  be 
and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  make,  execute,  and  deliver  to  the  above-men* 
tioned  holders  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  companies  the  bond  of  this  company 
under  its  corporate  seal  indemnifying  them  against  any  claims  or  liabilitiee  whatso- 
ever by  reason  of  action  on  the  part  of  them  or  either  of  them  as  holders  of  the  stock 
of  the  said  corporations,  or  as  directors  or  trustees  of  anv  of  the  said  corporations,  or 
otherwise,  in  consenting  to  or  making  any  of  the  said  sales,  such  bonds  to  be  in  mdi 
form  as  may  be  approved  by  the  counsel  of  this  company. 

Resolved,  That  the  consent  of  the  stockholders  to  the  mortgage  before  referred  to 
be  spread  upon  the  record,  as  follows: 

"Whereas  this  company  has  agreed  as  a  further  consideration  for  the  sale  and  trans- 
fer of  the  said  property  to  it  and  for  the  consent  of  the  stockholders  of  the  sa  d  cor> 
potations  to  such  sale,  among  other  things,  to  issue  its  certificates  to  the  holders  of 
certificates  issued  by  such  stockholders,  tne  whole  of  the  capital  stock  of  this  com* 
pany  not  already  issued,  being  $50,000,000,  divided  into  500,000  shares  of  the  par  value 
of  $100  each,  of  which  250,000  shares  are  preferred  stock,  and  250,000  shares  are  com- 
mon stock,  less  110  shares  of  the  common  stock  already  issued:  Now,  therefore, 

** Resolved,  That  the  president  and  treasurer  of  this  company  be,  and  they  hereby 
are,  authorized,  to  make  and  issue  on  behalf  of  this  company,  m  its  name  and  under 
its  corporate  s^,  250,000  shares  of  the  preferred  stock  of  this  company  and  250,000 
shares  of  the  common  stock  of  this  company  less  110  shares  alreaay  issued,  and  to 
deliver  to  and  distribute  same  among  the  said  certificate  holders  of  the  stockholder^^  of 
the  said  corporations,  share  for  share,  half  common  and  half  preferred,  and  any  remain- 
der to  the  trustees  of  the  so-called  Sugar  Refineries  Co.  upon  receiving  the  consent  in 
due  form  of  the  said  stockholders  to  the  transfer  to  this  company  of  the  properties  of  the 
said  corporations,  respectively. 

''And  whereas  this  company  has  further  agreed,  among  other  things  and  as  part  uf 
the  consideration  of  the  transfer  to  it  of  the  said  properties,  to  assume  and  pay  all  the 
debts  and  liabilities  of  the  said  companies  as  they  become  payable,  and  the  expenses 
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attending  such  tiansfer,  including  the  expenses  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Sugar 
Refineries  Co.,  and  also  all  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  trustees  of  the  Sugar  Renn* 
cries  Co. :  Now,  therefore, 

** Resolved,  That  the  president  and  treasiu«r  of  this  company  be,  and  they  hereby 
are,  authorized  in  the  name  of  this  company  and  under  its  corporate  seal  to  make, 
execute,  and  deliver  to  the  said  companies,  respectively,  in  a  form  to  be  approved  by 
the  counsel  of  this  company,  a  contract  or  contracts  whereby  this  company  shall  agree 
and  assume  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  said  companies,  respectively,  as  they  become  due 
and  payable,  and  also  all  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  trustees  of  the  Sugar  Refineriee 
Co.,  and  also  all  the  expenses  attending  the  transfer  of  the  said  properties  to  this 
company,  and  the  expenses  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co. 

"And  whereas  it  has  been  further  agreed  that  as  part  of  the  consideration  for  the 
transfer  of  the  said  properties,  this  company  shall  assume  the  obligation  of  making 
provision  for  such  holders  of  the  certificates  of  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co.  as  shall  not 
accept  stock  of  this  company  in  exchange  for  their  certificates:  Now,  therefore, 

"Regolveff,  That  the  president  and  treasurer  of  this  company  be,  and  they  hereby 
are,  authorized,  in  the  name  and  under  the  corporate  seal  of  this  company,  to  make, 
execute,  and  deliver  to  the  said  Central  Trust  Co.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  a  contract, 
in  a  form  to  be  approved  by  the  counsel  of  this  companv,  w&ereby  this  company  shall 
assume  the  obligation  of  making  pro\'ision  for  such  nol^ers  of  certificates  of  the  Sugar 
Refineries  Co.  as  shall  not  accept  the  stock  of  this  company  in  exchange  for  their  cer- 
tificates, and  shall  assume  all  the  obligations  aforementioned :  and  further, 

**Re8olve^y  That  upon  delivery  to  this  company  of  good  and  sufficinet  deed  or  deeds 
of  conveyance,  bills  oi  sale,  or  other  instruments,  to  be  approved  by  the  counsel  of  this 
company,  for  the  vesting  in  this  company  of  the  title  to  all  of  the  property  above 
mentioned,  and  the  consent  of  the  stockholders  of  the  said  companies,  respectively, 
to  such  transfer  the  president  and  treasurer  of  this  company,  be  and  they  hereby  are. 
authorized  to  deliver  any  and  all  such  instruments,  bonds,  obligations,  or  shares  ot 
stock  as  are  above  provided  for." 

Upon  motion, 'duly  seconded,  it  was  unanimously — 

KBBolved,  Tliat  for  the  present  the  principal  office  of  this  company  within  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  shall  be  at  the  comer  of  Essex  and  Washington  Streets,  in  Jersey  Citv, 
and  its  office  out  of  this  State  at  the  office  No.  117  Wall  Street,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  it  was  unanimously 

Ruolved^  ThaX  Mr.  John  £.  Parsons  be  appointed  counsel  of  this  company. 


Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  on  Tuesday,  January  27,  1891: 
The  officers  of  the  company  were,  on  motion,  authorized  to  execute  new  contracts 

with  Messrs.  Donner,  Niese,  Doecher,  and  other  persons  holding  contracts  with  the 

former  corporations  included  in  the  Su^  Refineries  Co. 
The  mercantile  committee  asked  for  mstructions  respecting  purchase  of  raw  sugars, 

and,  on  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  purchases  of  raw  sugars  be  limited  to  100,000 

tons  unless  otherwise  instructed  by  the  board. 


Minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  April  15,  1891,  at  1  o'clock 
p.  m.: 

On  motian,  the  mercantile  committee  were  authmzed  to  increase  the  limit  previously 
fixed  for  stock  of  raw  sugars  to  200,000  tons,  not  including  futures  in  beets. 

The  chairman  of  the  mercantile  committee  reported  that  purchases  had  been  made 
of  20,000  tODsof  beet  sugars  for  October  and  November  delivery,  which  were,  on  motion, 
approved. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Louisiana  refinery  respecting  contracts  for 
sunn,  wl^ch  was,  on  motion,  laid  over  until  the  next  meeting. 

Resolvedt  That  the  treasurer  of  th'is  company  be,  and  he  hereby  is.  authorized  and 
directed  to  purdiase  from  the  copartnership  of  Havemeyers  A  Elder,  the  sugar  refinery 
propertv  in  San  Francisco,  known  as  the  American  Sugar  Refinery,  and  formerly 
owned  by  and  conveyed  to  the  said  copartnership  by  the  American  Sugar  Refinery 
Co.,  of  California,  by  deed  bearing  date  the  21st  day  of  March,  1889,  together  with  all 
the  property,  real  and  personal,  since  acquired  and  now  owned  by  the  said  Have- 
meyers &  Elder,  which  is  now  used  by  them  as  a  part  of,  or  in  connection  with  the 
American  Sugar  Refinery,  including  all  the  assets  pertaining  to  the  said  refinery  and 
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^ihithn  itl  lilt  fufnikf  ttn'i'iini/  of  Um;  t/'/ard  of  direr-tore  of  the  American  Siurar 
|OffMH«i^  <  o     ImM  Mf  11/  W»»l)  hir«'H.  .S«-w  Vork.  April  21.  1891,  at  12  o'clock  m.: 

'Mm  fiMil'f  of  nihtfm  in  v^itfi  |>l(tiiii'rN  for  raw  Mxninn  in  Ix^uiinana  and  Kansas  was 
inin  h  hum  OiH  iHhln,  mimI  ovi  inoMoii  rcfi-rri'd  to  th(;  executive  committee  with  power. 

Mo-  Imimhim'I  vvun  uulfM/f)/<ii<l  on  Imlmlf  of  thiit  comjmny  to  vote  the  stock  held  by 
flo*  ii>Mt|Mii(y  Ml  Itm  HMhitiil  MMMiliiipf  of  (111*  Hroriklyn  Cooperage  Co. 

//iMM/nf/    1  liul  MK  (iiIiImIoiihI  roiiipHiMiilion  of  9'^fi,000  be  paid  the  treasurer. 

MliHili<N  Ml  11  Hjii'i  till  MiiMiliii^  (if  |)m«  hoiird  of  (11  rcctont  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
f  H  ,  Im  111  til  11/  Willi  hlMMtl,  h«i«w  Vork.  on  Monday.  May  11,  1891,  at  12  m.: 

Un  iiiMlliiii  ill  Ml  iMi  k  lliti  IrdHHurnr  wiu«iiuthori7.f*d  to  purchase  $2,150,000  in  United 
hldli'M  M(iu>ihiiuuil  ImiimIm,  lit  lid  miliNlitutml  at  their  market  value  for  the  bonds  of 
IIiIm  I  itiMpMiiv  iiH^  )m«Ii1  Ii>  (tin  ItuviMnoyorii  and  Klder  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  Brook- 
\\\k  Mmh*h  Ki'lliihiM  <*<>  •  Oh*  l^lck  <l  Moyt^r  <-().,  the  Havemeyer  Sugar  Refining  Co.. 
lliM  lUiiiiid  \U\m  Vu  ,  (ho  Molltir  A  Hiorck  Co.,  and  the  De  Castro  A  Donner  Suc^ 
Iti'lhiinu  V\i 

MluuU^*«  o(  \\\\i  ut^uh^r  numthlv  nitM^ting  o{  the  Uuird  of  directors  of  the  American 
hun»u  lU»IU\Uui  C>»  ,  l^»ld  ut  11;  \Vrtll  SlrtH»i.  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  May  19, 1S91,  at 
M(  \  \  \{\  u   \\\ 

Uu  ii^oUv'U  the  liv*viuiin  \\iw«  iUitUori/tnl  to  !H»ttlo  the  acivunt  of  the  Central  Tr^i^t 
\Si   \\\\  {\\\^\\  Asy\\ \\ \^  uuvl  \liMhm-HMmnai«  in  i\mutviit>u  with  the  re<.>rganizatioQ  ••!  t2>e 
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Minutes  of  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  board  of  directonB  of  the  American 
Refinii^  Co.,  held  Tuesday,  June  9,  1891,  at  11.30  a.  m. 

Present:  Messrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Jno.  E.  Searles,  jr.,  F.  (X 
Matthiessen,  Geo.  C.  Magoun,  and  Wm.  Dick. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  May  19th  and  28th  and  June  5th  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  treasurer  presented  letters  from  Medsrj.  Joan  £.  Paraond  and  Elihu  Root, 
counsel,  in  re  dividend,  both  to  the  effect  that  when  the  dividend  of  3^  per  cent  om 
the  preferred  stock,  payable  July  2,  had  been  provided  for,  the  remainder  of  the 
eammgs  of  the  company  would  be  available  for  dividends  on  the  common  stock. 

He  also  presented  a  statement  showing  the  estimated  earnings  of  the  company  tm 
May  2,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Matthieesen,  seconded  by  Mr.  Magoun,  it  was  voted 
that  a  dividend  of  3}  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock  and  4  per  cent  on  the  commom 
stock  be  declared,  both  payable  on  July  2,  transfer  books  to  close  on  June  15  at  3  p.  nu 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dick,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  it  was  voted  that  the 
salary  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Stursberg  be  increased  to  $15,000  per  annum,  to  take  effect  from 
Mardi  1.^ 

On  motion,  adjourned. 


Minutes  of  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  July  21, 1891,  at  12  m. : 

The  president  reported  that  since  the  last  meeting  at  the  request  of  95  per  cent  of 
the  grocery  trade  in  New  York  City,  New  England,  and  several  odier  points,  a  new 
system  of  selling  sugars  had  been  inaugurated,  providing  for  rebate  of  one-eighth  cent 
perpound  to  such  parties  as  do  not  undersell  the  company's  prices. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  action  approved. 


Minutes  of  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  held  on  Wednesday,  August  26,  at  1  p.  m.: 

The  president  reported  respecting  refined  sugars  that  in  order  to  maintain  lemunenk 
tive  pnces  in  the  face  of  a  decres^ed  comsumption  it  might  be  necessary  to  i«duc« 
the  output  of  the  refin^es. 

On  motion  this  policy  was  approved  by  the  board. 


Minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Friday,  October  16, 1891,  at  1  p.  m.: 

The  treasurer  reported  diat  it  was  probably  feasible  to  purchase  4,(XX)  shares  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  which,  together  with  1,570 
shares  owned  by  &e  Messrs.  Havemeyer,  would  give  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  that 
corporation. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  stated  that  he  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Havemeyer  had  purchased  im 
Match  last  and  subsequently  small  lots  of  the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  corporation  at 
prices  varying  from  108  to  110,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  turn  over  such  stock  to 
this  company  at  cost,  including  interest  and  commissions  paid,  if  the  company  desired 
to  acquire  it,  in  order  to  make  a  majority. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Magoun,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dick,  the  treasurer  was  authorised  ta 
purchase  not  to  exceed  5,600  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
at  a  cost  of  1110  per  share  and  commissions,  the  purchase  to  include  1,570  shares  now 
owned  by  Messrs.  H.  O.  and  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  at  a  cost  of  $181,818.68  as  of  October 
12,  1891.    The  resolution  was  adopted,  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  not  voting. 

The  treasurer  reported  that  all  ^orts  to  obtain  for  this  company  from  Mr.  Claus 
Spreckels  a  half  interest  or  any  interest  in  his  Philadelphia  refinery  had  proved  unsuc-  • 
ceasful.    He  stated  that  Mr.  Spreckels  had  in  April  last  disposed  of  45  per  cent  of  th« 
capital  stock  of  his  company  to  the  Messrs.  Havemeyer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Masoun,  seconded  by  Bir.  Dick,  a  committee  of  three  was  appoiatol, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Magoun,  Matthieasen,  and  Thomas,  to  confer  with  the  owners  ei 
the  45  per  cent  and  ascertain  on  what  terms,  if  any,  that  interest  can  be  pun^hased. 


Minutes  of  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  October  20,  1891,  at 
10.30  a.  m.: 
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The  treasurer  reported  that  the  purchase  of  a  majority  interest  in  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  authorized  at  the  last  meetin^i  coula  probably 
be  consummated  on  condition  that  die  stock  of  said  compan^^  shaU  be  increased  to 
11,300,000,  die  increase  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  refinery. 

On  motion,  the  purcnase  was  authorized  on  this  basis,  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  agreeing  to  subscribe  for  its  pro  rata  of  the  new  stock. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 


Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.: 
keld  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  November  17, 1891,  at  10.30  a.  m.. 

The  treasurer  reported  a  statement  showing  expenditures  to  date  for  stock  of  the 
Baltimore  Su^  Refining  Co.,  5,850  shares,  costing  net  $658,020.84,  and  stated  that 
he  had  authorized  further  purchases  of  the  stock  at  par. 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted  and  action  approved. 

The  secretary  suomitted  appraisals  of  the  Moller  A  Sierck  Refinerv  property,  as 
also  that  of  the  Oxnard  Refinery,  and  on  motion  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  dis- 
pose of  these  properties  at  not  less  than  $200,000  for  the  Moller  <&  Sierck  property,  and 
$75,000  for  the  Oxnard  property. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dies  it  was 

Re8olvedf  That  the  treasurer  may,  in  his  discretion,  expend  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
for  special  expenses  which  may  be  incurred  by  him. 


Minutes  of  the  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  held  at  117  Wall  St.,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  December  8,  1891,  at  11 
a.  m.: 

The  treasurer  reported  further  purchases  of  the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  Refinery  of 
647  shares  at  par,  making  a  total  of  6,397  shares. 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted  and  the  purchase  approved,  and  the  treasurer 
vas  autliorized  to  increase  the  purchases  to  a  total  of  6,600  shares. 

On  motion  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  vote  the  stock  held  by  this  company  in 
Ihe  F.  O.  Matthiessen  &  Wiechers  8.  R.  Co.  and  the  Jersey  City  Storage  Co.  at  any 
meetings  of  the  stockholders  of  those  companies. 

On  motion  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  recommend  to  the  stockholders  at  the 
ensuing  annual  meeting  the  following  classification  of  the  directors  elected  in  January, 
1891,  ^z: 

For  one  year:  Theodore  A.  Havemeyer  and  Joseph  6.  Thomas. 

For  two  years:  John  E.  Searles,  jr.,  and  George  C.  Magoun. 

For  three  years:  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  F.  O.  Matthiessen,  and  William  Dick. 

On  motion  the  secretary  was  directed  to  send  out  to  all  stockholders  of  record  De- 
cember 16,  notice  of  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  January  13, 1892,  together  with  m 
proxy  empowering  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  John  E.  Searles,  jr.,  and  George  C.  Magoun,  or 
eillier  two  of  them,  to  vote  as  proxies  at  said  meeting,  and  also  statingin  a  circular  to 
be  sent  therewith  the  recommendation  of  this  board  uiat  Messrs'.  T.  A.  Havemeyer  and 
Joseph  B.  Thomas  be  reelected  for  three  years. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Havemeyer: 

Resolvedy  That  a  dividend  of  3)j>er  cent  on  the  preferred  and  4  per  cent  on  the  com- 
mon stock  be  declared  payable  January  2,  1892,  the  transfer  books  to  be  closed  on 
I>ecember  16  and  reopened  January  4. 

Mr.  Magoun  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  dividend  on  the  common  stock  be 
3  per  cent  instead  of  4. 

This  motion  was  lost  and  the  original  motion  was  carried,  Messrs.  Magoun,  Themaa, 
and  the  president  voting  in  the  n^;ative. 


Minutes  of  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  diiectom  of  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  December  15,  1891,  at 
11  oxlock  a,  m.: 

On  motion  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  following  resolution  be  submitted  to 
the  stocldioldeTB  for  their  adoption  at  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  on  January  13, 
1892. 
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liesolvedy  That  with  the  aseent  in  writing  of  stockholders  ivprefwntinp  two-third?  in 
valu€'  of  the  exis»tinp  capital  stock  tho  capital  of  th(*  rompan\  he  inrroased  by  the 
Amount  of  $25,000,000 — one-half  common  and  one-half  preiemnl — the  additional 
t^tock  to  be  paid  for  in  cash  at  par  or  to  be  i!*.siied  in  pavTnent  for  land  and  other  propert>' 
to  be  acquired  by  the  company  for  the  pur]x>so8of  iL<  incorpomt.ion  and  tor  improve- 
ment*^ upon  or  to  it*;  property  to  the  amoimt  of  the  value  then^of ,  the  stock  to  be  issued 
from  time  to  time  in  sucli  sum.-  and  in  such  manner  at  the  board  of  directors  mav  de- 
termine, the  board  al  diret^toiv  ix^ing  authorized — and  they  hereby  are  authoriz'^fi — to 
take  all  the  necessary-  proceedingh  for  the  issue  of  the  stoc^k  and  the  tiling  oi  the  neces- 
esLTv  certificates^. 

tVn  motion  adjourned  to  Januar}'  12. 


Minutes  of  an  adjourned  meetin^r  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  January- 12,  at  8  o  clock  p.  m.: 

On  motion  the  treaBurer  wae  instructed  to  purchase  for  tfiis  company  the  entire 
capital  st€K:k  and  aasets  of  the  Conunon wealth  Refining  Co.,  of  Connecticut,  at  the 
net  cost  to  the  company  of  not  to  exceed  f  10«000. 

The  question  of  the  salarv'  of  the  president  for  1891  wa8  raised  by  the  treasurer. 
*!nie  inesident  retired  from  the  room,  and  on  motion  a  salary*  of  $50,000  was  unani- 
mouaiy  voted. 

l^ie  treasurer  reported  that,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  board  at  its 
meeting  on  April  15,  1891,  he  had  purchased  from  MeasiB.  Havemeyen  and  Elder 
the  entire  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  American  Sugar  Refinery,  Sui  Fnincifico, 
with  its  assetrt,  contracts,  and  liabiUtieB,  subject  to  a  lease  to  the  Western  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  together  with  10,000  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  Westen  Sugar 
Refining  (^o.,  for  the  sum  of  $1,939,145.^.  On  liie  final  liquidation  erf  the  wtid 
American  Sugar  Refiner>',  its  net  liabilities  amoimled  to  9873,171,  cansisting  mainly 
of  losses  on  sugare  received  under  contracts  prior  to  the  purchase  by  this  company; 
-"M^^lring  the  total  cost  of  the  American  Refinery  plant,  including  supplies  on  iiand 
^1,812,316.59,  and  lO.OOOsharesof  stock  Western  Sugar  RefiningC^.at  par,  $1,000,000; 
total,  $2,812,316.59. 

From  tiie  earnings  since  April  1,  8  dividends  have  been  declared  on  the  stock  of 
tbe  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  amounting  to  57^  per  cent,  equaling  ^75,000  on 
the  10,000  diares  held  by  this  company. 

On  motion  the  treasurer  was  instructed  to  charge  o£f  the  sum  of  $312,316.59  to  profit 
jknd  loss,  leaiing  the  cost  of  liie  refiner}-  plant  at  $1,500,000. 

On  motion  adjourned  to  Jantiary  13  at  10.30  a.  m. 


Atitim^I  meeting  of  ^e  stockholders  of  the  American  Sunr  Refining  Co.,  held  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  Wadiington  Street,  Jersey  Oitv,  Wednesday,  January  13, 
18»2. 

Hie  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  12.20  p.  m.  by  the  President,  Mr.  H.  0.  Have- 
xneyer,  urtio  occupied  the  diair. 

On  motion  Mr.  Jno.  E.  Searles,  jr.,  was  appointed  secretary. 

There  w«re  present  in  person  and  by  proz>'  318,207  shares. 

The  president  sabmitted  his  anniud  report,  as  provided  by  tiie  by*laws  of  the 
ccKn^uiy,  as  followB: 

'*The  last  year  has  witnessed  what  those  most  comoetent  to  judge  ejcpeoted  fram 
the  beginning  as  the  result  of  the  laige  scale  upon  'vdbioi  the  business  of  si^^  refhiiiig 
has  beien  done  since  the  fonnation  of  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co. ;  refined  sogar  has  been 
fllod  at  a  price  lower  than  was  ever  heretofore  known. 

To  bring  about  this  result  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  a  fair  return  for  the  large 
investment  and  the  risk  of  the  busineoi  has  required  the  utmost  vigilance,  the  closest 
attentioii  to  every  detail,  and  ^e  maintenance  of  the  refinmes  in  a  condition  best 
adu>ted  to  save  all  possible  expense. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  repNort  that  the  refineries  are  in  splendid  diape,  und«r  <ikMt- 
ble  management  and  weU  equipped  for  their  work.  Details  showing  the  remits  of  oie 
businesB  of  the  year  will  be  found  in  the  tresflurer^  report.  *' 

On  motion  tike  report  was  accepted  and  otdered  spread  upon  the  ainutss. 

The  treasurer  submitted  his  r^Mnt,  which,  alter  niU  discusnon,  was  on  motion  mc^ 
cepted  and  approved. 
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The  report  is  as  follows: 

*^  To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Amelican  Sttgar  Refining  Co.  in  anniuil  meeting,  Jersey 

City,  January  IS,  189t. 

' 'Gentlemen:  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  by-laws,  the  undersigned 
respectfully  submits  herewith  his  annual  report  as  treasurer  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31, 1891: 

"The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  organized  to  take  over  the  entire  assets *and 
business  of  the  companies  represented  by  the  certificates  of  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co. 

"The  circular  submitted  to  the  certificate  holders  at  the  time  of  ori^anization  pro- 
vided for  the  issue  of  capital  stock  to  the  amount  of  150,000,000,  of  which  $25,000,000 
were  to  be  common  stock  and  $25,000,000  preferred  stock.  Of  the  common  stock 
$11,000  was  subscribed  in  cash  at  the  organisation  of  the  company.  The  remaining 
$24,989,000  of  common  stock  and  the  entire -amount,  i.  e.,  $25,000,000  of  preferred 
stock,  were  issued  to  pay  for  the  assets  of  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co.'* 

"The  circular  above  referred  to  contained  the  following  statement: 

"'Upon  completion  of  the  plan  of  reorganization  and  aiter  the  distribution  of  5  per 
cent  in  cash  (to  the  holders  of  certificates  of  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co.)  it  is  estimated 
that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  will  commence  operations  with  cash  assets  and 
investments  exceeding  $9,000,000  with  the  power  to  raise  upon  mortgage  $10,000,000 
additional  if  required.' 

"The  value  of  cash  assets  and  investments  actually  taken  over  by  the  American 
Su^r  Refining  Co.,  and  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  reorganization  was  $8,739,000, 
which,  togetheri^ith  the  $11,000,  cash  capital  paid  in,  made  the  amount  of  ca^  a»et« 
and  investments  represented  by  the  capital  stock  $8,750,000.  The  remainder  of  the 
stock,  $41,250,000,  representing  the  real  estate  and  plant  transferred  to  the  company. 

"The  liquidation  of  the  cash  assets  and  investments  above  referred  to  has  thus  ^ 
realized  a  surplus  of  $55,908.36  and  of  the  amount  issued  for  plant  after  providing  for 
all  the  outiitanding  certificates  of  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co.  there  came  back  to  the 
treasurer  available  for  the  purchase  of  additional  propertv  3,583  shares  of  common 
stock  and  3,695  shares  of  preferred  stock,  with  the  accumulated  dividends  $54,515. 

"There  have  been  issued  in  accordance  with  the  authority  conferred  by  the  stock- 
holders $10,000,000  6  per  cent  bonds,  none  of  which,  however,  have  been  disposed  of 
up  to  this  time. 

"Twenty-five  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  bonds  have  been  lodged,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  reorganization  agreement,  with  the  receivers  pending  ^e  com- 
pletion of  the  dissolution  proceedings  of  the  old  corporations  in  Kings  County. 

"The  decree  of  the  court  dissolving  these  corporations  has  been  granted  and  the 
bonds  will  soon  be  returned  to  the  treasury  of  the  company. 

"By  reason  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business  and  the  remoteness  of  some  of  the 
refineries  belonging  to  the  company,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  secure  absolutely 
accurate  reports  up  to  December  31.  The  books  of  the  company,  however,  show  net 
earnings  for  the  year  not  less  than  $5,073,uuz.r/  from  which  amount  two  semiannual 
dividends  have  oeen  paid  to  the  stockholders  each  of  ^er  cent  on  the  common  and 
3)  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock,  amounting  in  all  to  $3,750,000,  leavii^  a  sitrplua  of 
net  earnings  $1,31^,002.17  reserved  for  contin^fencies. 

' '  Annex^  hereto  is  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  company  on  December 
31,  1S91,  idl  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

"Jno.  E.  Searlks,  Jr.,  Tmuurer." 

The  secretary  presented  a  record  of  the  action  of  the  board  of  directors  at  their  meet- 
ing on  the  8th  of  December  recommending  the  following  claarification  of  the  directors 
elected  in  January,  1891,  viz: 

For  one  year,  Theo.  A.  Havemeyer  and  Joseph  B.  Thomas. 

For  two  years,  Jno.  £.  Searles,  jr.,  and  Geo.  C.  Magoun. 

For  three  years:  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  F.  O.  Matlhieasen,  and  William  Dick. 

On  motion  the  recommendation  was  unanimouflly  adopted. 

The  secretary  also  presented  on  behalf  of  the  board  of  directora  the  foUowmg  pre- 
amble and  resolution: 

Whereas  according  to  the  charter  of  the  comiiany  its  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  each  year;  and 

Whereas  it  is  not  practicable  to  present  at  so  early  a  date  a  complete  report  of  the 
bunneas  of  the  company  to  Deeemoer  31:  Therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  fiscal  year  of  the  company  hereafter  close  on  the  30th  day  of 
November,  and  that  the  anntial  reports  of  the  treasurer  be  made  as  of  that  date. 

Adopted  unanimously. 

A  further  resolution  presented  on  behalf  ol  the  board  of  directota  was  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  with  Uie  assent  in  writing  of  stockholders  representing  two-thirds  in 
fall  of  the  existing  capital  stock  the  capital  of  the  company  be  increased  by  the 
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amount  of  $25,000,000,  one-half  in  common  and  one-half  in  preferred,  the  additional 
stock  to  be  j)aid  for  in  cash  at  par,  or  to  be  used  in  payment  for  land  and  other  property 
to  be  acquired  by  the  company  for  the  purpose  of  its  incoiporation  and  for  improve- 
ments upon  or  to  its  property  to  the  amount  of  the  value  uerefor.  The  stock  to  be 
iasued  from  time  to  time  m  such  sums  and  in  such  manner  and  for  such  purpose  as  the 
board  of  directors  may. determine,  the  board  of  directors  being  authorized,  and  they 
hereby  are  authorized,  to  take  all  the  necessary  proceedings  for'the  issue  of  the  stock 
and  the  filing  of  the  necessary  certificates. 

After  a  full  discussion  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

It  was  then  moved  that  the  meeting  nroceed  to  the  election  of  two  directors  to  fill 
the  places  of  Theo.  A.  Havemeyer  ana  Jos.  B.  Thomas,  whose  terms  of  office  had 
expired. 

The  motion  was  carried  and  the  chairman  appointed  Messrs  C.  W.  Sierck  and  Geo. 
S.  Hunt  inspectors  of  election. 

The  presiaent  being  obliged  to  leave  the  meeting,  Mr.  Wm.  Dick  was  chosen  chair- 
man in  his  stead. 

The  poUs  remained  open  for  one  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  inspectors 
reported  as  follows: 

The  undersigned  inspectors  of  election  at  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Go.  respectfully  report:  There  were  voted  in  person 
and  by  proxy  318,207  shares,  all  of  which  were  voted  for  Theodoie  A.  Havemeyer  and 
Joseph  JD.  Thomas. 

"C.  W.  SiBBCK. 

"Gbo.  S.  Hunt," 

The  report  of  the  aaditiiig  committee  wpointed  by  the  board  of  direeton  was  re- 
ceived and  ordered  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  meeting, 

RBPOBT. 

Nbw  York,  Janumy  IS,  1^9t^ 

Th^  undersigned,  appointed  by  the  board  of  directcvs  a  committee  to  audit  the 
books  and  accounts  of  the  treasurer,  herewith  report  that  the  statement  contained  in 
the  aimexed  report  is  correct. 

Geo.  C.  Maqoun. 
Wm.  Dick. 
On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

AueU  and  liabUxties  of  the  Amenam  9agar  Refining  Co.,  December  SI,  1891. 


Refineries  plant  account $41,250,000.00 

Cash $1,918,146.52 

Cash  drafts  in  nudl 638,894.52 

2,558,040.04 

Call  loans 1,196,955.92 

Additional  property  purchased  and  improvements 2, 610, 747. 19 

Sugar,  boneblack,  and  sundry  supplies 7, 110, 549. 43 

8ales  and  consignment  accounts 2, 971 ,  642. 64 

T^es,  rents,  interest,  and  fire  insurance 96, 014. 15 

Stocks  and  investments 3, 558, 288. 07 

Brooklyn  Transportation  Co.  (Ltd.)  loan 100, 165. 22 

Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.,  loan 1,256,905.29 


United  States  Trust  Co.,  deposit 74,375.00 

Accounts  receivable: 

Commonwealth  Refining  Co 5, 000. 00 

Atlantic  Insurance  Co.  scrip 6, 773. 40 

Brooklyn  City  water  deposits 16,760.00 

Jersey  City  Storage  Co 60.00 

Brooklyn  Refinery  leaseholds 6, 400. 00 

Hidalgo  <b  Co 24,935.86 

Claims  account 1,779.66 


1, 367, 070. 51 


136, 083. 92 
62, 846, 391. 87 
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LIABILITIES. 

Mortgages 1180,000.00 

Bills  payable 51,419.77 

Loans 5, 517, 414. 30 

Balances  due  foreign  bankers 2, 688, 128. 24 

Unpaid  bUls 349,464.62 

Special  deposit 8, 169. 46 

Old  refining  companies 55, 908. 36 

Sugar  Refineries  Co 791,972.45 

Unpaid  dividends 1,879,912.50 

Capital 50,000,000.00 

Surplus: 

Net  profits  of  1891 $5, 073, 002. 17 

Less  dividends  paid 3, 750, 000. 00 

1,323,002.17 


962, 845, 391. 87 


Meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  on  Thursday,  January  14, 11  a.  m.,  at  117  Wmll 
Street,  N.  Y.: 

Present:  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  William  Dick,  John  £.  Searles,  jr.,  F.  O.  Matthieosen, 
Joseph  B.  Thomas,  and  George  C.  Magoun. 

On  motion  Mr.  Magoun  was  called  to  the  chair  and  the  meetiDg  proceeded  to  ballot 
for  officers  for  the  ensuingyear. 

On  the  first  ballot  Mr.  £L.  O.  Havemeyer  was  unanimously  elected  president. 

Mr.  Havemeyer  took  the  chair  and  the  following  were  unanimously  elected:  T.  A. 
Havemeyer,  vice  president;  William  Dick,  second  vice  president;  and  John  E. 
Searles,  ir.,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  following  were  also  elected  as  an  executive  committee:  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  T.  A. 
Havemeyer,  F.  O.  Matthiessen,  John  £.  Searles,  ir.,  and  William  Dick. 

A  finance  committee  of  three  was  also  appointea  consisting  of  George  C.  Magoun,  H. 
O.  Havemeyer,  and  John  £.  Searles,  jr. 

On  motion  the  salaries  of  the  officers  were  voted  as  follows:  President,  $50,000, 
treasurer,  $25,000;  second  vice  president,  $5,000;  chairman  finance  committee,  $5,000. 

On  motion  adjourned. 


Minutes  of  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  on  Tuesday, 
January  19,  at  2  p.  m. : 

Present,  H.  0.  Havemeyer,  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Jno.  E.  Searles,  jr.,  Wm.  Dick,  F.  O. 
Matthiessen,  and  Geo.  C.  Magoim. 

The  president  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  January  13  and  14  were  read  and  approved. 

The  executive  committee  reported  their  minutes  of  January  12  and  18. 

On  motion  report  was  accepted  and  action  approved. 

On  motion  the  salary  of  Mr.  Matthiessen  as  chairnian  of  the  manufacturing  com- 
mittee was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  $25,000  per  annum  during  the  term  of  his  actual  service 
in  such  capacity. 

The  secretary  presented  a  draft  of  the  proposed  letter  to  the  stockholders  in  reference 
to  the  increase  of  the  capital  stock. 

On  motion  the  letter  was  approved. 

The  treasurer  asked  for  instructions  on  the  subject  of  fire  insurance  on  the  properties 
of  the  companv. 

On  motion  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  finance  committee  for  report,  and  pending 
their  report  no  change  to  be  made  in  existing  insurance. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dick  the  salary  of  Jno.  £.  Parsons,  counsel,  was  fixed  at  $25,000 
per  annum. 

On  motion  adjourned. 


Minutes  of  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  The  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  Tuesday,  February  16, 1892,  at  3  p.  m. 

Present:  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Jno.  E.  Searles,  jr.,  Wm.  Dick, 
F.  O.  Matthiessen,  J.  B.  Thomas  and  Geo.  C.  Magoun. 
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The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  executive  committee  submitted  the  record  of  their  meetings  during  the  past 
month  as  a  report. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  on  motion  the  recommendation  concerning  the  Balti- 
more refinery  involving  improvements  amounting  to  $100,000  was  adopted  and  referred 
to  the  executive  committee  with  power. 

On  motion  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  vote  the  stock  of  this  company  in  the 
Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.  at  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  this  day  for  the  following 
directors,  viz:  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Jno.  E.  Searlee.  jr.,  F.  O. 
Matthieesen,  and  L.  M.  Palmer. 

The  treasurer  submitted  a  proposition  from  California  for  the  decrease  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Western  Sug;ar  Refining  Co.  from  $2,000,000  to  $1,000,000  and  on  motioB 
the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  consent  on  behalf  of  this  company  to  such  decrease 
and  to  transfer  the  stock  of  this  company  and  receive  in  lieu  of  same  one-half  tha 
amount  of  the  new  capital. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  sale  of  the  North  River  Sugar  Refinery  propeity 
was  advertised  for  Thursday  the  18th  inst.,  and  recommended  that  this  company  pup- 
chase  said  property  at  the  cost  of  not  to  exceed  $200,000. 

On  motion  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  treasurer  with  power. 


Special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  held 
at  tne  office  of  the  company  at  Jersey  City  on  March  10,  1892,  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  ro^ 
all  the  members  of  the  board  being  present: 

The  secretaiv  stated  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  act  upon  the  informal 
ne^tiations  wnich  had  been  going  on  with  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  outside 
remieries. 

To  bring  the  subject  in  a  practical  way  before  the  meeting  he  offered  the  following 
resolutions,  no  amounts  being  filled  iq: 

Reaolved,  That  if  the  twenty-five  millions  increase  of  capital  is  assented  to  as  required 
by  law,  the  company  will  purchase  the  real  estate  and  plant,  either  by  conveyance  of 
the  property  or  transfer  of  the  stock,  of  the  following  refineries,  either,  any  or  all,  or 
any  part  of  either  any  or  all,  at  prices  payable  in  stock,  biif  common  and  half  pre- 
feired,  not  to  exceed  at  the  following  rate:  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  10,000,000; 
£.  0.  Kni^t  Co.,  2,050,000;  Delaware  Sugar  Refinery,  472,600;  Spreckels  Sugar 
Befining  Co.,  10,000,000;  Revere  Sugar  Refinery, . 

Ruolved^  That  in  the  case  of  either  of  the  foregoing  refineries  of  which  the  whole 
flhall  be  purchased  the  company  will  assume  all  future  contracts,  obligations,  and 
expenses,  and  will  purchase  tne  property  on  hand  at  cost  or  value  as  the  case  may  be, 

keaolved.  That  tne  secretary  and  counsel  of  the  company  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
authorized  and  directed  to  agree  to  and  to  arrange  all  aetails  and  to  consummate  the 
transaction,  and  that  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  execute  all  the  necessary  papen 
and  to  affix  the  seal  of  the  company. 

In  the  course  of  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject  it  was  stated  that  the  result  of 
interviews  and  conferences  was  that  the  following  refineries  might  be  acquired  for  the 
amounts  named  in  certificates:  The  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  10,000,000;  E.  CL 
Knight  Co., ;  The  Delaware  Sugar  Refinery, . 

It  was  explained  that  the  negotiations  for  the  Fnmklin  Refinery  had  grown  out  of  an 
informal  conference  between  Mr.  Panons,  the  general  counsel,  and  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Harrison;  that  Mr.  Harrison,  on  behalf  of  himsellf  and  his  associates,  had  declined  to 
entertain  the  matter  unless  they  were  furnished  previously  with  the  assurance  that  a 

Eroportion  of  the  stock  to  go  to  them,  they  to  have  some  option  about  the  amount,  would 
e  purchased  by  responsible  individuals;  thatffr.  H.  O.^avemeyer  had  consented  te 
give  this  assurance,  and  that  thereupon  the  negotiation  had  proceeded  with  the  result 
that  Bfr.  HaniBon  and  his  associates  had  said  that  they  would  entertain  an  offer  on  the 
basis  of  $10,000,000  in  stock,  the  offer  to  be  put  in  such  shape  that,  if  satisfactory,  they 
would  merely  have  to  accept  it;  that  they  had  decUned  to  make  an  offer  or  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  to  entertain  any  offer  which  might  be  made.  It  was  further  explained 
that  in  arranging  the  details  of  the  proposed  offer  there  had  been  many  conferences 
and  that  the  offer  had  been  finally  formulated  that  day. 

The  form  of  offer  was  produced  and  submitted. 

At  th^  beginning  of  the  discussion  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  who  was  in  the  chair,  said 
that  if  it  were  proposed  to  take  action  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  refineries  he  declined 
to  take  part;  that  he  wished  to  retire,  and  that  before  doing  so  he  would  and  he  did 
make  the  following  statements: 

''Gentlemen,  though  I  have  taken  napart  in  the  negotiation  of  this  arrangement 
with  Harrison,  it  was  stated  to  me  that  Harrison  decline  to  consider  any  propositi^^ 
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for  s  purchase  of  his  refinery,  the  mice  to  be  paid  in  stocky  imleBB  there  dKmld  be 
famjsied  to  him  the  oblintion  of  s  pmchaeer  or  yurchaeen  to  take  at  carii  a  fau^ge 
amoant  of  the  stock,  he  to  have  an  option  about  the  amount.  The  company  vaa  not 
in  funds  to  pay  cash.  I  understand  that  it  can  not  legally  buy  its  stock.  '  I  wreed 
diat  if  Hamson  would  make  the  sale  1  would  buy  for  cam  the  shares  required  at  m 
price  somewhat  below  the  market  price  of  to-day',  to  compensate  me  for  mv  outJbi j 
and  for  the  risk  consequent  upon  the  huge  amount  of  the  transaction.  As  t&e  trmns- 
action  could  not  be  accc»nplji^ed  unless  this  was  done,  I  have  taken  for  granted 
that  it  would  benefit  the  company;  at  all  events,  that  its  interest  could  not  in  any 
way  be  injured  by  the  arrangement.  It  may,  however,  nreclude  me  6om  acting  mm  a 
Aector  on  the  question  of  authorizing  the  offer.  I  riiall,  therefore,  retire  from  tlie 
meeting.  Your  action  must  be  without  my  vote,  and  with  the  Imowledge  that  if 
the  tmnsaction  is  consummated  I  am  required  to  take  a  omsidenible  portimi  of  Bmr 
fison's  stock. 

**gJo  the  board  of  directon  of  the  Ameriean  Sugar  Rejudng  Co,: 
"Gentlemen,  on  the  12th  day  of  |November  bst  I  received  the  following  lettar: 

•*H.  O.  Havbmeteb,  Esq.,  Aetr  York. 

' '  Dear  Sib  :  UnderstandiDg  that  you  andvour  associates  are  owners  of  a  large  interest 
in  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  Fniladelphia,  we  beg  to  ask  you  at  what 
price  ana  upon  what  terms  you  are  willing  to  sell  your  entire  nc^dings  of  this  stock. 
"While  our  principal  in  this  matter  is  uie  American  Sugar  Befining  Co.,  and  our 
idea  is  that  that  company  should  be  the  ultimate  ownem,  we  should,  if  so  legally 
advised  on  the  subject,  be  willing  to  purdiase  the  stock  as  trustees  under  agreement 
to  eventually  resell  upon  specified  terms  to  the  said  company* 
"  Respectfully,  yotus, 

"Geo.  C.  Maooun, 
'*  F.  O.  Matthibsskn, 

''To  which  I  replied  as  follows: 

"Gentlemen:  In  TepW  to  your  letter  of  November  12,  1891,  in  reference  to  the 
purchase  of  the  stock  ot  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  held  by  myself  and  assooci- 
ates,  1  beg  leave  to  say  that  in  view  of  my  position  as  director  in  the  American  Sqpur 
Refining  Co.,  I  think  any  propositioD  to  purchase  this  stock  should  come  from  yaar 
committee,  and  should  be  based  upon  your  independent  judgment  of  the  value  of 
the  stock  in  view  of  prices  which  you  have  offered  or  been  prepared  to  offer,  for  slock 
in  other  companies.  I  will  not  negotiate  for  myself  or  any  associates  upon  any  basis 
ef  what  the  stock  may  have  cost,  as  we  do  not  propose  to  sell  except  at  a  conaidefable 
advance  upon  such  cost. 

''Respectfully,  youn,  H.  0.  Havbxbt^." 

"Nothing  resulted  from  this  proposition,  but  as  it  is  again  proposed  that  this  stock 
should  be  acquired  by  the  company,  I  desire  that  its  action  may  be  upon  an  intelligent 
Bnderstanding  of  the  case. 

"The  stock  was  purchased  without  authority  from  the  company,  and  without  the 
use  of  either  its  funds  or  its  credit,  and,  Spreckels  refusing  to  treat  with  the  company 
dfrectly,  I  and  my  associates  purchased  at  our  own  risk.  If  the  company  deems  it 
important  to  acquire  the  stock  it  must,  as  I  stated  in  my  letter  to  your  committee, 
make  its  offer  upon  its  independent  judgment  of  the  value  of  the  stock  and  without 
reference  to  its  cost  to  us,  as  we  do  not  propose  to  sell  except  at  a  considerable  advance 
upon  such  cost.  As  a  director  of  the  company  I  shall  take  no  part  in  the  negotiation^ 
and  if  terms  are  agreed  upon  they  must  be  adopted  bv  the  board  upon  its  independent 
judgment,  and  at  a  meeting  when  I  am  not  present. 

He  thereupon  withdrew.  * 

Mr.  Theodore  A.  Havemeyer,  who  was  also  present,  stated  that  while  he  was  not 
mteiested  in  the  matter  of  the  Franklin  Refinery,  he  was  a  stockholder  in  the  Sprecklee 
Co..  and  as  actbn  was  proposed  to  be  taken  regarding  that  refinery  he  would  also 
witndraw,  which  he  did,  and  Mr.  Magoun  took  the  chair. 

Discussion  was  then  continued,  conferences  which  had  taken  place  between  the 
secretary  and  the  representatives  of  the  E.  C.  Knight  Co.  and  Delaware  refineries 
being  also  explained. 

The  question  thai  arose  whether,  if  the  owners  of  the  Spreckles  Co.  declined  to  sell. 
it  was  wise  to  acquire  the  other  refineries.  The  secretary  stated  that  he  believed 
that  Mr.  Spreckles  would  in  the  end  determine  to  sell  on  the  basis  of  $10,000,000;  that 
he  had  not  yet  committed  himself  to  do  so,  and  had  claimed  much  larger  figures; 
that  it,  however,  was  the  belief  of  the  secreUry  that  he  would  in  Ae  end  consent  to 
sell  at  the  price  named.    Some  of  the  dizectSrs  then  waked  whether  the  MesBs.  Have- 
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meyer  would  be  willing  to  part  with  their  45  p^  cent  interest  in  the  Sprecklee  Co.  on 
the  basis  mentioned,  whether  Mr.  Spreckles  did  or  did  not  sell.  It  was  informally 
determined  that  it  be  ascertained  whether  they  would  do  so.  The  secretary  was 
inatructed  to  leam.  He  had  a  conference  with  the  Messre.  Havemeyer,  and  upon  his 
return  reported  that  they  had  consented  to  make  the  sale. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  resolutions,  with  the  amounts  filled  m  as  stated, 
were  imanimousty  passed. 

On  m<^ion,  adjoiinied. 

Jno.  E.  Searlbb,  Jr.,  Seerttary. 


Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
held  on  Tuesday,  March  22, 1892,  at  1.30  p.  m.: 

Present:  Messrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  F.  O.  Matthiessen, 
William  Dick,  John  £.  Searles,  jr.,  Joseph  B.  Thomas,  George  C.  Maeoim. 

Minutes  of  the  special  meeting  of  March  10, were  read  and  approved. 

The  i»ecretary  reported  that  under  the-inolwictions  of  the  board  he  bad  concluded  the 
purchaae  of  the  Ftunklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.  by  the  payment  of  $10«000,000  in  certifi- 
cates, one-half  common  and  one-half  preferred;  also  of  the  E.  C.  Knight  Co.  for 
$2,050^000,  in  certificates,  and  the  Delaware  Sugar  Refinery  for  f536,000,  including 
commisHionp. 

Also,  the  purchase  of  45  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
on  the  baaia  of  $10,000,000  in  certificates  and  that  nee^tiatioDB  are  in  progresi  for  the 
acquirement  of  the  remaining  55  per  cent  of  this  stock.  As  yet  no  progroas  has  been 
ma!ae  in  the  matter  of  the  Revere  Simr  Refinery. 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

A  communication  was  receivea  from  Mr.  FaiBons,  counsel  of  the  company,  contain- 
ing an  amiKement  for  continuing  Meson.  Harrison,  Frasiw  &  Co.  in  the  manage- 
modt  of  the  Franklin  Refinery  for  a  period  of  60  daya  under  certun  oonditicms  therein 
stated,  and  on  motion  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  arrangement  for  continuing  Messrs.  Hairison,  Frazil  &  Co.  in 
the  management  of  the  Franklin  Refinery  as  snown  by  the  copy  of  letter  of  Mr. 
Parsons  presented  to  the  meeting  and  the  other  action  therein  stated  be  approved 
and  said  letter  placed  on  file. 

In  connection  with  the  forgoing,  the  following  preamble  and  rescduti<Mis  were  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Whereas  tae  acquisition  of  the  Franklin  Refinery  but  for  the  foregoing  action  would 
practically  be  consummated  as  of  this  date;  and 

Whereas  the  other  Philadelphia  interests  purchased  by  the  company  have  been 
substantially  acquired,  making  it  possible  now  to  announce  the  issue  of  the  stock 
used  in  the  purchase  of  such  interests;  and. 

Whereas  Messrs.  Harrison,  Frazier  &  Co.  and  other  large  owners  of  stock  have  made 
the  objection  that  to  make  public  the  knowledge  of  the  purchase  of  these  properties 
at  this  time  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  stocKholdeiB,  and  the  interest  of 
the  stockholdera  is  that  the  business  shall  proceed  quietly  and  without  interruption 
so  as  to  realize  the  best  results: 

Resolved,  That  the  opinion  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Nash,  as  well  as  that  of  thegeaeral  counsel,  be 
taken  upon  the  subject  whether  the  announcement  may  be  postponed  for  the  present, 
and  if  in  their  opinion  it  may  be  done,  that  no  public  announcement  be  made  until 
further  action  of  the  board. 

A  further  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Parsons  containing  a  bill  ei  PacBOns, 
Shepard  &  O^den  for  services,  $40,000;  and  John  E.  Parsons  for  special  services  in 
connection  with  the  Franklin  Refinery  of  $50,000. 

On  motion  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  pay  the  amounts  named . 

A  communication  relative  to  counsel  fees  ajter  April  1  was  also  presented  but  laid 
over  for  future  consideration. 

The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  retain  Mr.  J(^n  6.  Johnson  of  Philadelphia  as  the 
counsel  of  the  company  in  all  matters  pertaining  te  Philadelphia  boBiness. 

On  motion  adjourned. 

J}io.  E.  Sbablbs,  Jr.,  Seentery. 


Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Amfsriean  Sugar  Refining  Co.» 
held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  Tuesday,  ApzU  19, 1892,  at  3  p.  m. 

Present:  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  John.  R.  Searks,  jr.,  F.  O.  Mat- 
thiessen,  William  Dick,  and  Joseph  B.  Thomas. 
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The  eecretary  reported  that  Blr.  Magoun  was  absent  from  the  city. 

The  minutes  of  me  previous  meeti^  were  read  and  approved. 

The  treasurer  reported  the  purchase  of  the  remaining  55  per  cent  of  the  stock  of 
the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co.  on  the  same  basis  as  the  purcnase  previously  advised, 
viz,  at  $10|000,000  for  the  capital  stock,  and  that  a  settlement  had  been  arrived  at 
witJi  all  the  Philadelphia  companies  for  their  cash  aqsets.  The  report  was  accepted 
and  action  approved. 

The  secretary  presented  communications  called  for  in  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
previous  meetmg  from  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Nash,  relative  to  the  withhcMcHng  of  in- 
formation respecting  recent  purchases.  The  communications  were  accepted  and 
placed  on  file. 

The  executive  committee  reported  their  minutes. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  action  of  the  committee  approved. 

The  journal  of  this  day's  meeting  was  also  approved,  and  on  motion  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Jno.  E.  Searles,  Jr.,  Secretary . 


MinuteB  of  a  imperial  meetine  of  the  board  oi  directors  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  Jiin<>  3, 
1892,  at2oVlockp.  m.: 

Present:  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  F.  O.  Matthius^n,  John  E.  Searles,  jr.,  William  Dtck^ 
and  George  ('.  Magoim. 

A  telegram  from  Mr.  Joseph  B .  Thonia8  was  received  stating  hit;  inability  to  be  present . 

The  miuutcA  of  the  regular  meeting  of  Mav  17  were  read  and  approved. 

A  form  of  contract  to  be  executed  with  tx>uisiana  planter?,  already  approved  by 
the  executive  committee,  wa^  on  motion,  adopted. 

The  following  was  adopted  unanimously: 

Jie»f>hfidj  That  a  dividend  of  3^^  per  cent  on  the  [deferred  and  4  per  cent  on  the  com- 
mon Htock  of  the  company  be  declared  payable  July  2,  1892,  transfer  books  tote 
closed  on  June  10  and  reopened  on  July  5. 

On  motion  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  issue  and  sell  at  par  the  stock  of  the  com- 

gany,  half  common  and  half  preferred » to  cover  the  cost  of  the  stock  of  the  Baltimore 
ugar  Refining  Co.  purchasea  to  date,  a^  also  the  additional  stock  subfmribed  for  by 
the  company,  not  to  exceed  in  all  $1,009,000. 

The  treasurer  reported  that  under  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  the  boajrd  of 
directors  at  the  meeting  in  November  last  he  had  disposed  of  the  MoUer  and  Sicrck 
Refinery  property  at  $250,000  cash  for  the  real  estate  and  buildings,  ail  machinery  to 
be  removed. 
On  motion  report  accepted  and  pale  approved. 
On  motion  adjourned. 


Minutes  of  adjourned  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  held  at  117  Wall  Street. ,  New  York,  Tuesdav,  September  6, 1892,  at  2.30  p.  m. : 

Present:  H.  O.  Havemeyer, T.  A.  Havemeyer, William  Dick,  and  John  E.  Searles,  jr. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Havemeyer  it  was  voted  that  a  quarterly  dividend  of  2}  per 
cent  be  paid  on  the  common  stock  of  the  company,  payable  on  October  1;  transfer 
books  to  close  on  September  13  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  and  oe  reopened  on  October  3.* 

In  the  matter  of  quarterly  dividends  on  preferred  stock  tne  secretary  submitted  a 
report  from  counsel  advising  against  such  payment  in  view  of  the  form  of  the  existing 
certificates. 

On  motion  adjourned. 

Jno.  E.  Searles,  Jr.,  Secretary, 


Minutes  of  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co,,  Tuesday,  December  20,  1892,  at  2.30  p.  m.: 

Present:  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  George  C.  Magoun,  F.  O.  Matthiea- 
sen,  John  £.  Searles,  ir.,  and  William  Dick. 

llie  minutes  of  the  last  regular  meeting  and  of  the  special  meeting  of  December  6, 
were  read  and  approved. 

The  executive  committee  submitted  their  minutes  of  meetings  of  the  past  month, 
which  were  also  approved. 

*  The  preddent  havliig  referred  to  the  neceaolty  of  protecting  the  company  end  Its  Interests  from  Inju* 
rioos  litigation  and  from  other  hurtful  action  and  to  appeals  bv  each  of  tlie  pcriitical  parties  for  campaign 
expenses  it  was  resolved  (vide  resolution  as  authenticated  by  the  secretary). 
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On  motion  it  waB  nnanhnomly  voted  to  submit  for  action  at  the  atockholden' 
meeting  the  fc^owing  amendment  to  the  by-faiwB  of  the  company,  to  wit: 
Article  VIII  oi  the  by-laws  to  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
"  Dividends  out  of  the  surplus  or  net  profits  ariaine  from  the  business  of  the  corpom- 
tion  shall  be  paid  quarterly  on  the  second  days  of  binary,  April,  July,  and  October 
in  each  and  every  year,  and  said  days  are  hereby  fixed  for  tnat  purpose,  provided, 
however,  that  the  directois  may  from  time  to  time,  in  their  discretion,  declare  and 

£y  extra  dividends  upon  either  the  prefeired  or  general  stock,  or  both,  upon  such 
ys  as  thev  diall  fix  for  that  purpose. 

Also  the  It^lowing: 

Retohedy  That  for  the  existing  certificates  of  preferred  stock  of  the  company  there 
be  substituted  certificates  in  the  same  form  with  the  exception  that  in  pkce  of  the 
words  "to  semiannual  dividends  to  be  paid  out  of  the  net  profits  of  the  compan^r  on 
the  second  days  of  January  and  July  in  each  year"  there  be  substituted  the  fdlowing: 
To  quarterly  dividends  to  be  paia  out  of  the  net  profits  of  the  company  on  the 
second  days  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  of  Mch  year. 

On  motion,  MesBiB.  William  Dick  and  F.  O.  llatthiessen  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  audit  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  treasurer. 

In  issuing  notices  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholden  the  secretary  was 
instructed  to  inclose  {xoxies  empowering  MesBiB.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  F.  O.  Hatthiessen, 
and  William  Dick,  or  either  two  of  them,  to  vote  as  proxies  at  said  meetiiy,  and  also 
state  in  the  dicular  to  be  sent  therewith  the  recommendation  of  this  board  that  Mesa 
John  £.  Seailes,  jr.  and  Gecvge  C.  Ifagoun  be  reelected  for  three  yean. 

On  motion  adjourned. 

Jno.  E.  Sbablbs,  Jr.,  Secrcfory. 


The  annual  meetiigol  the  stockholdeiB  was  held  at  the  oflfaie  of  the  compimy,conier 
of  Washii^toa  and  Sssex  Streets,  Jersey  City,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  on  Wednesday, 
January  II,  1893.  Due  notice  was  given  in  the  public  prints  and  by  mail  in  accord- 
aace  with  the  lequirementa  of  the  ^-laws. 

Tbemeetiiig  was  called  to  order  by  Ifr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  president,  and  on  motioii 
'  John  E.  Senus,  jr.  was  appointed  secretary. 

The  preadent  then  read  the  following  statement: 

0TATBMENT  Or  THK   PBKSUnKMT. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  and  the  balance  sheet  of  the  company  Acm  the  financial 
situation  \f»  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  December  1.  1892. 

The  wisdom  of  the  policy  which,  at  the  organization  of  the  company,  was  inausn- 
rated,  of  increasing  the  volume  of  business  by  reducing  as  far  as  practicable  the  price, 
and  whidi  was  oootinoed  during  the  year,  has  resulted  aatisiactorily.  This  will  be 
made  apparent  bv  an  examination  of  the  figures  riiown  in  the  treasurer's  report. 

In  the  line  of  that  policy*  was  the  acquisition  during  the  year  of  refining  stock  and 
properties  at  Philadelphia  and  Raltimr  re.  The  result  has  been  greatly  to  augment 
productkm.  It  is  lieiie\'4Nl  that  but  for  the  scale  upon  which  the  business  has  been 
done,  it  would  \re  impossible  to  fumiafa  refined  sugar  at  the  price  which  has  preAsiled. 

There  has  been  this  other  advantage:  By  reason  of  the  large  stock  of  raw  sucar 
which  it  is  ne<t-9mry  to  rarr>'.  the  V>iinneflB  has  been  made  stable  and  put  beyond 
fluctuations  due  to  f>p<»culations  and  other  temporary  effects.  An  illustration  wss 
fumiiihed  by  the  ch^'lera  alann  which  prevailed  ourine  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 
A  serious  rbpck  of  imporfatr  n  was  threatened.  Under  ordinary*  circumstances  this 
was  likely  tr»  have  reiojltf^  in  a  lari^e  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  and  a  cc^rresponding 
advance  in  the  pri^*-  of  r^'fincd. 

Thf>  judirV  ^is  purc^iaiv  f-i  lar^  quantities  of  raw  sugar  contributed  materially  to  the 
good  shriwinfT  '*i  * h^  year. 

Upon  the  abol'-.  the  president  fe^^b  «'hat  he  r^n  rv^ngratulate  the  strckhclders  on 
the  re«ili«  of  the  >>*i«Tr.e»  The  refineries  of  the  c^mpanv  are  in  tr^jrd  running  rider. 
The  busineffi  has  \pf-*fTi  r-r^rjrientrated  as  far  as  rxssible  ancl  cr^ndur-ted  with  the  ck  seat 
economy.  Expenje*  of  adminitrati^.n  and  all  gf-neml  expCDS^s  have  been  kcr*  -t  a 
minimum.  The  refineries  wh';ep  stf^ck  has  been  acquired  are  being  improved  wiTh  a 
view  to  the  be«t  re<>*jlr«.  and  even.'  efif^  is  beinc  made  to  mee'  the  demand  for 
increased  rr^nsumptk/n,  whtrhit  i«  hoped  will  result  frv>m  the  effort  to  maintain  the 
price*  at  the  k^ve^  f^rint. 

H.  O.  Havewxteb.  Preridtrtt. 

Jakuart  11.  l^iC, 
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The  treasurer  also  presented  his  annual  reportf  toffether  with  the  balance  sheet  blow- 
ing the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  company,  which  were  read  as  follows: 

Wednesday,  January  11,  1983. 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.yin  anntuil  jneeting: 

Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  by-laws  the  undersigned 
respectfully  submits  herewith  his  annual  report  as  treasurer: 

'  At  the  last  annual  meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  an  increase  of  the 
<:apital  stock  of  the  company  by  the  amount  of  125,000,000 — ^half  in  common  and  hmlf 
in  preferred — the  additional  stock  to  be  paid  for  in  cash  at  par  or  to  be  used  in  payment 
for  land  and  other  property  to  be  acquired  by  the  company,  for  the  purpose  of  its 
incorporation  and  for  improvements  upon  or  to  its  property  to  the  amount  of  llie 
value  therefor,  the  stock  to  be  used  from  time  to  time  in  such  sums  and  in  such  man- 
ner and  for  such  purposes  as  the  board  of  directors  shall  determine. 

Under  the  authonty  so  ?iven  additional  stock  to  the  amount  of  |23,54$,000,  half 
each  common  and  preferrea,  has  been  issued  for  the  purchase  of  the  foflowine  Phila- 
delphia refineries,  i.  e.,  the  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  E.  C.  Kn^t  Co.,  the 
Spreckles  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  the  Delaware  Sugar  House. 

Also  a  large  proportion  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Baltimore  Sogar  Refining  Co., 
which  amounts  appear  in  the  accompanying  statement  under  the  head  ol 
^'Investments." 

The  $10,000,000  of  6  per  cent  bonds  issued  in  January,  1801»  refnuun  in  die  troapmy 
of  the  company  unsold,  the  bonds  lodged  as  security  imder  the  reorganizatiGn  agreemen  t 
referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report  having  been  released  by  tae  dissolution  of  the 
old  corporations  and  returned  to  the  treasury  of  the  company. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  a  year  ago  a  resolution  was  adopted  pro- 
viding for  a  change  in  the  fiscal  year  of  tJie  company  to  November  30  instead  of  Decern 
ber  31 ,  as  heretofore.    The  statement  of  the  trsMurer  for  the  present  year  will  therefore 
cover  but  11  months,  from  January  1,  to  December  1,  1882. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  company  for  the  11  months,  according  to  the  books,  have 
been  $8,615,837.52,  from  which  amount  semiamiuai  dividends  of  4  per  cent  on  the 
common  stock  and  3^  per  cent  on  the  preferred  were  paid  in  July,  and  a  quarterly 
dividend  of  2^  per  cent  on  the  common  stock  on  October  1,  leaving  a  surplus  oi  net 
earnings  to  December  1,  of  $4,938,537.52,  from  which,  however,  is  to  be  deducted  the 
dividend  paid  on  January  3  of  $2,206,380,  which  would  leave  a  surplus  of  earnings 
for  the  11  months,  $2,732,157.52. 

There  was  brought  over  from  the  year  1891  a  surplus  of  $1,637,822.70,  which,  with 
the  addition  of  1892,  makes  the  total  surplus  as  of  December  1,  after  deducting  the 
dividends  of  January  3,  $4,369,980.22. 

No  dividends  have  been  declared  by  the  companies  whose  stock  this  company 
holds. 

Annexed  hereto  is  a  statement  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  company  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  all  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

John  £.  Sbarlbb,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 

Assets  and  liabilities  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  December  3,  1892. 

ASSETS. 

Refineries  plant  account $41, 250, 000. 00 

Cash 1,271,992.04 

Demand  loans 7, 186, 500. 00 

Sugar,  raw  and  refined 7, 297, 770. 76 

Safes  account 4,609,528.38 

Bone  black  and  sundry  supplies 1, 584, 040. 25 

Fire  insurance  policies  ana  taxes  account 55, 724. 93 

Additional  refinery  property 1, 547, 240. 37 

Refinery  improvement  account 2, 533, 969. 05 

Investment  account 23, 546,000.00 

Treasury  stoc  k 633 ,  870. 00 

Stock  in  other  corporations •. 2, 438, 160. 81 

Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.  loan  account 651, 605. 26 

Brookl;^  Transportation  Co.  (Ltd.) 420, 674. 84 

Atlantic  Mutual  insurance  scrip 6, 773. 40 

Sundry  open  accounts 122, 612. 83 

95, 159, 462. 92 
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Minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  March  7, 1893  at  2.30  p.  m 

Present:  H.  0.  Havemeyer,  F.  O.  Matthiessen,  William  Dick,  Joseph  B.  Thomas 
and  John  E.  Searles. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas,  the  earnings  of  the  company  during  the  past  quarter  warrant  an  increase 
of  dividend  on  the  common  stock; 

And  whereas  since  the  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  to  the  stockholders  on  Decern* 
ber  1, 1892.  returns  received  from  the  corporations  whose  stock  is  held  by  this  company 
(for  the  year  ending  Mar.  1,  1893)  render  unnecessary  for  working  capital  the  further 
retention  of  the  surplus  eamincs  of  1891  and  1892,  as  shown  by  the  annual  report: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  paia  a  quarterly  dividend  of  3  per  cent  on  the  common 
stock  and  in  addition  there  be  paid  an  extra  dividend  of  10  per  cent  on  the  common 
stock  from  the  surplus  earnings  of  1891  and  1892,  and  that  a  dividend  of  1}  per  cent 
be  paid  on  that  portion  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  company  which  is  entitled  to 
quarterly  dividends,  all  the  above  dividends  being  payable  on  April  3  to  stockholdexa 
of  record  March  13,  when  the  transfer  books  will  he  closed,  to  be  reopened  on  April  3. 


Minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  Wednesday,  March  8,  1893,  at  2.30  p.  m. 

Present:  William  Dick,  George  C.  Magoun,  F.  O.  Matthiessen,  Joseph  B.  Thomas, 
and  John  E.  Searles. 

Mr.  Dick  in  the  chair. 

The  secretary  stated  that  the  meeting  had  been  called  to  consider  a  proposition 
from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Senff  to  sell  3,000  shares  of  the  capital  stock  (i.e.,  30  per  cent) 
of  the  MoUenhauer  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  130,  payable  half  each  in  common  and 
preferred  stock  of  this  company. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mai^un,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas,  the  proposition  was  accepted^ 
and  the  treasurer  was  instructed  on  delivery  of  the  stock  of  tne  Mollenhauer  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  as  above  to  issue  and  deliver  1,950  shares  each  of  common  and  pieferrod 
stock  in  payment  for  same. 

On  motion  adjourned. 

Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
held  Tuesday,  March  21,  1893,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  salary  of  Mr.  F.  O.  Matthiessen  was  fixed  at  $35,000  from  January  1  as  chairman 
of  the  manufacturing  committee,  with  the  understanding  that  his  services  are  avail* 
able  at  any  point  desired,  in  the  interest  of  the  company. 

On  motion  adjourned. 

Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co, 
held  on  Tuesday,  April  18,  1893,  at  2.10  p.  m. 

Present:  H.  0.  Havemeyer,  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  John  F.  Searles,  William  Dick, 
Joseph  B.  Thomas,  and  George  C.  Magoun. 

Tne  minutes  of  the  previous  meetine  were  read  and  approved.  The  records  of 
the  executive  committee  were  also  read  and  approved. 


The  present  organization  of  the  Franklin  Suj^  Refining  Co.  was  reported  by  the 
8ecrdtanr»  and  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Magoun,  action  was  deferred  fc^  advice  of  counsel. 

On  motion  the  substitution  of  Mr.  George  H.  Frazier  for  W.  W.  Hairison  as  a  director 
in  the  board  of  the  £.  C.  Knight  Co.  was  recommended. 

The  following  resoluticm  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.  be  requested  to  deposit  with  the 
treasurer  of  this  company  all  money  in  their  hands  not  required  for  tne  business  of 
that  company  at  6  per  cent  interest. 

On  motion  adjourned. 

JoHK  £.  SsABLES,  Secrefwy. 


Minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directon  held  June  6, 1893,  at  2.30  p.  m.: 
The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a  dividend  of  1}  per  cent  cm  that  portion  of  the  preferred  stock  which 
is  entitled  to  quarterly  divideiMis  and  3^  per  cent  on  that  portum  of  the  prefened 
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stock  which  is  entitled  to  semiannual  dividends,  and  on  the  common  stock  a  quar- 
terly dividend  of  3  per  cent  be  declared,  payable  July  3,  1893.  The  transfer  books 
to  close  on  June  12  and  reopen  July  5. 

On  motion  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  make,  in  his  discretion,  a  loan  to  Mr. 
William  DeFord  against  stock  of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Co. 


Minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  Wednesday,  September  6,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.: 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  to  meet  tfa»  extraordinary  outlays  required  for  the  protection  of  the 
company  and  the  interests  of  its  stockholders  the  president,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  treasurer,  be  authorized  and  directed  from  time  to  time  for  the  company  to  use 
such  sums  and  to  incur  such  liability  as  he  shall  think  best,  and  that  such  outlay  be 
charged  to  an  accoimt  to  be  known  as  "Special  expense  account.'' 

On  motion  adjourned. 

John  E.  Sbarlxs,  Seeretary, 


Minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company  held  at  117 
Wall  Street,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday,  December  6,  1893,  at  1  p.  m.: 

On  motion  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  $10,000  additional  salary  was  voted  the  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  for  the  year  1893. 

On  motion  the  following  dividends  were  declared  payable  January  2,  1894:  On 
that  portion  of  the  preferred  stock  entitled  to  quarterly  dividends  l|  per  cent;  on 
that  portion  of  the  preferred  stock  entitled  to  semiannual  dividends  3^  per  cent;  on 
the  common  stock  a  quarterlv  dividend  of  3  per  cent. 

Tnmsfer  books  to  be  cloeea  on  December  13,  at  3  p.  m.  and  reopened  January  3. 


Minutes  of  the  rec^ular  meeting  of  the  board  of  directois  of  the  company  held  at  117 
Wall  Sti^t,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  December  19,  1893,  at  12.30  p.  m.: 

Present,  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  F.  O.  Matthiessen,  John  E.  Searles,  and  William  Dick. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  November  29  and  December  6,  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  executive  committee  reported  their  records  which  were  approved. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  issue  notices  for  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders 
on  January  10,  1894,  and  to  ask  for  proxies  empowering  Messrs.  T.  A.  Havemeyer  J 
John  E.  Searles,  or  either  two  of  them  to  vote  as  proxies  at  said  meeting  and  also  to 
state  that  the  board  recommends  the  reelection  of  Messrs.  H.  0.  Havemeyer,  F.  O. 
Matthiessen,  and  William  Dick. 

On  motion  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 


Minutes  of  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company  held 
at  117  Wall  Street,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  December  26,  1893  at  12.30  p.  m.: 

On  motion  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  m  sending  oat  the  proxies  for  the 
annual  meeting  in  January  next  the  name  of  Mr.  John  E.  ranons  be  recommended 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Geoige  C.  Magoun,  deceased. 

On  motion  aojoumed  to  Wednesday,  January  3, 1894,  at  12  m. 


Minutes  oi  a  special  meetms  of  the  board  of  directois,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  on  Monday,  January  1^  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.: 

f^  lUioived,  That  Mr.  Theo.  A.  fiavemever  be  empowered  on  behalf  of  this  boaid  to 
vote  the  stock  held  by  this  oonqMuiy  in  toe  Fraakbn  Sugar  Refininc  Co.,  at  the  ammal 
meetine  to  be  held  on  Wedncaday,  February  14,  1804,  for  the  following  directota: 
Theo.  A.  Havemeyer,  H«  O.  Havemeyer,  John  £.  Searles,  W*  W.  Harrison,  George  H. 
Frazier. 
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Minutee  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  oompaay,  Sstardmy, 
March  10,  1894,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.: 

On  motion,  Mr.  John  £.  Parsons  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  board  caused 
by  the  death  of  Greo.  C.  Magoun. 

An  application  from  the  Forty-seventh  Regiment  National  Guard,  Stale  of  New 
York,  for  a  donation  for  their  armory  was  presented,  as  also  a  like  request  from 
Jersey  City. 

The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $2,500  for  each  of  the  above, 
on  tiie  recommendation  of  Messrs.  Tneo.  A.  Havemeyer  and  F.  O.  MatthiesMn;  also 
a  sum  not  exceeding  $100  for  advertising  in  connection  with  a  publicatioii  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor. 

The  following  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  all  matters  pertaining  to  tariff  legislation  be.  and  the  same  are  hereby , 
referred  to  the  president,  the  treasurer,  and  Mr.  John  £.  JE^aracmB,  with  full  pow«> 
to  take,  in  their  discretion,  such  action  as  they  may  think  best  for  the  interest  of  the 
company. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  beln^  duly  called  in  accordance  with  the 
proper  legal  notice,  was  held  at  the  comer  of  Washington  and  Essex  Streets,  Jersey 
City,  on  Wednesdfiiv,  January  10,  1894,  at  12  o'clock. 

The  president,  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  in  the  chair. 

On  motion,  Mr.  John  E.  Searles  was  chosen  secretary  and  Mr.  George  8.  Hunt  and 
C.  W.  Sierck  were  appointed  tellers. 

At  1.15  the  tellers  reported  that,  not  including  those  who  had  given  proxies,  there 
were  present  in  person  11  stockholders,  representing  4,882  shares,  and  represented 
by  proxy  2,232  stockholders,  representing  268,628  snares;  a  total  representation  of 
onlv  273,510  shares.    Number  of  shares  required  to  make  quorum,  369,681. 

The  chairman  stated  that  in  view  of  the  lack  of  a  quorum  no  meeting  could  be  held^ 
and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sierck,  duly  seconded,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  Wednesday^ 
February  14,  1894,  at  12  m.  at  the  same  piacfi. 


Minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company,  held  at  117 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  Tuesday,  March  27,  1894,  at  1.30  p.  m.: 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  annual  meetingof  the  Delaware  Sugar  House  and  the 
Spreckels  Sugar  Kefining  Co.  would  be  held  on  Wednesday,  March  2S^  and  on  motion 
ot  Mr.  T.  A.  Havemeyer  was  authorized  to  vote  the  stock  of  the  conipuiy  in  the  above 
corporations  for  the  following  directors  in  both  companies,  to  wit:  T.  A.  Havemeyer, 
H.  O.  Havemeyer,  John  £.  Searles,  Joseph  A.  Ball,  and  Charles  Wataoo,  and  the 
treasurer  was  durected  to  prepare  the  necaaaary  proxy. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 


Minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  <jf  directors  of  the  company,  held  at  117 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  Wednesday,  April  18,  1894,  at  1.30  p.  m.: 

On  motion  it  was  recommended  that  the  Franklin  Supur  Refining  Co.  and  the 
Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co.  each  pay  to  Mr.  Theodore  A.  ^vemeyer,  as  president,  a 
salary  of  $12,500  per  annum. 


Minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Tuesday,  September  11, 1894^ 
at  12  noon: 

Present,  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  John  E.  Parsons,  William  Dick,  F.  O.  Matthiessen, 
W.  B.  Thomas,  and  John  £.  Searles. 

T.  A.  Havemeyer,  vice  president,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  John  E.  Parsons  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Dick  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved f  That  tor  extraordinary  services  rendered  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  from 
and  including  the  purchase  of  the  Philadelphia  and  other  refineries  to  date,  under  an 
arrangement  that  ne  should  be  suitably  compensated,  his  offer  to  accept  $100,000 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  accepted,  and  the  treasurer  is  directed  to  pay  him  that 
amount,  taking  his  receipt  in  full. 
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Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  arrived  and  assumed  the  chair. 

On  motion  it  was — 

Rcsolird.  That  the  lollowiuu:  dividends  be  declared  and  paid  October  2,  1894,  vi^r 
On  that  portion  of  the  preferred  stock  which  is  entitled  to  quarterly  dividends  IJ  per 
cent:  on  the  common  stock,  a  quarterly  di\'idend  of  3  per  cent. 

Tnuiater  books  to  close  on  September  17,  at  3  o'clock,  and  be  reopened  October  3  at 
10  a.  m. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  William  Dick  voted  in  the  nefi:ative. 

On  motion  the  officers  of  the  company,  together  with  the  counsel,  were  requested 
to  prepare  a  sreneral  statement  concerning  tariff  legislation,  to  be  presented  at  the  next 
meetinir  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Thomas  asked  an  expression  from  the  board  as  to  the  value  to  be  placed  on  the 
idle  properties  in  Boston. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  board  will  authorize  the  sale'of  the  Bay  State  prop- 
ertv  at  not  less  than  $125,000,  and  of  the  East  Boston  property  at  not  less  t&an  $300,000. 

On  motion  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  September  25,  1894.  at  12.30  p.  m. 

Minutes  of  an  adjourned  meeting;  of  the  board  of  directors,  Tuesday,  September  25, 
1894,  at  12.30  p.  m.: 

The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  vote,  on  behalf  of  this  company,  for  the  following 
directors  at  the  annual  meetinc  of  the  Baltimore  Sucar  Refinin?  Co.,  October  9,  1894, 
viz:  John  E.  S^irles.  W.  W.  St>ence,  William  F.  Frick,  W\  S.  Rayner,  and  Geonre 
Poole. 

On  motion  the  treasurer  was  authoriz/ed  to  subscribe  $1,000  each  to  the  Twenty-third 
and  Thirteenth  Regiments  of  Brooklyn,  toward  the  furnishing  of  armories. 


Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
on  Tuesday,  October  16,  1894,  at  12.30  p.  m,: 

The  secretary  was  authorized  to  expend,  at  his  discretion,  $25,000  for  advertising 
and  newspaper  work. 

On  motion  adjourned. 


Minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Su|?ar  Refining 
Co.  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  December  5,  1894,  at  I 
o'clock  p.  m.: 

Present,  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  Theo.  A.  Havemeyer,  John  E.  Searles,  F.  O.  Matthies- 
sen,  William  Dick,  W.  B.  Thomas,  and  John  E.  Parsons. 

T?he  secretary  stated  that  the  meeting  was  a  special  meeting,  called  for  the  con- 
sideiation  of  the  dividend  and  such  other  matters  as  might  be  brought  before  the 
meeting. 

The  following  letter  was  read  from  the  counsel  of  the  company: 

New  York,  December  4,  1^994. 
To  The  Amekican  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  situation  about  dividend  is  this: 

1.  Preferred  stock:  If  during  the  year  the  company  has  earned  7  per  cent  upon  the 
preferred  stock  the  dividend  is  due. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  holders  of  preferred  stock  have  a  preferential  right  to  that 
di\'idend  out  of  the  net  profits  at  any  time  on  hand. 

2.  Common  stock:  The  New  Jersey  statute  provides  that  once  a  year  all  surplus 
net  profits  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  holders  of  common  stock. 

The  directors  have  a  discretion  to  retain  earnings  for  the  purposes  of  the  business. 
Subject  to  the  fair  exercise  of  this  discretion  the  holders  of  the  common  stock  are 
entitled  to  the  profits.     Directors  withhold  them  upon  their  own  responsibility. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  dividend  rate  upon  the  common  stock  were  changed  it 
midit  provoke  objection;  that  if  no  change  is  made  the  probability  is  that  all  holders 
will  acquiesce. 

As  it  is  sufficiently  known  that  prior  to  the  change  in  the  tariff  there  were  mirplus 
profits  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  a  dividend  at  the  regular  rate,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see 
now  we  can  justify  ourselves  for  withholding  payment.  If  we  should  «iy  that  we 
regard  it  to  the  interest  of  stockholders -that  the  rate  shall  be  reduced,  the  answer 
could  be  that  it  was  for  them,  not  the  board,  to  determine  that  question. 
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If  the  board  acquiesces  in  this  view,  I  suggest  that  the  proper  course  will  be  to 
declare  the  dividend,  but  to  do  so  under  a  re^lution  in  this  form: 

**  Resolved f  That  a  dividend  payable  January  next  be  declared  upon  the  stock  of 
the  company  as  follows: 

"Upon  the  preferred  stock,  1|  per  cent;  upon  the  common  stock,  3  per  cent,  payable 
out  of  earnings  made  prior  to  the  changes  in  the  tariff." 

I  have  been  asked  to  suggest  a  form  of  statement  to  accompany  the  dividend  reso- 
lution.    I  inclose  a  suggestion. 

Yours,  truly,  John  E.  Parsons. 

On  motion,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  following  dividend  be  declared  payable*  January  2,  1895: 

On  that  portion  of  the  preferred  stock  whirh  is  entitled  to  cpiartprly  dividends, 
1|  per  cent;  on  that  portion  of  the  preferred  stock  whirh  i:^  entitled  to  semiannual 
dividends,  3§  per  cent:  on  the  common  stofk,  a  dividend  of  3  p?r  cent. 

All  payable  from  earning:?  prior  to  September  1. 

The  transfer  books  will  close  on  December  12  ai  3  o'clock  p.  m.  and  be  reopened 
on  January  3. 

The  form  of  statement  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  counsiel  was  also  read  and  after 
amendment  was,  on  motion,  referred  to  the  trea?<\irer  for  publication  and  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  each  stockholder  with  the  January  dividend. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 


Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  on  Thursday,  December  20, 
1894,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.: 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  i»?ue  notices  of  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholder? 
on  January  9,  1895,  and  to  ask  for  proxies  em^)owering  Meewrp.  John  E.  Searles,  Oliver 

Ames,  and ,  or  either  two  of  them,  t^  vote  as  proxies  at  aaid 

meeting  and  also  to  state  that  the  board  recommends  the  reelection  of  Mes?r?  H.  O. 
Havemeyer,  F.  O.  Matthiessen,  Wm.  Dick,  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  W,  B.  Thomas,  and 
John  E.  Parsons. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholderj?  of  the  American  Siiciar  Refining  Co.  was 
held  at  the  office  of  tne  company,  comer  of  \V»*»hington  and  E^sex  Streets,  Jeraey 
City,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  on  NVeanesday,  January  9,  189 1.  du.'  noiiip  bavin?  been 
given  in  the  public  prints  and  by  mail,  in  accordance  wi^h  the  requirements  of  the 
by-laws. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president  the  meeting  was  called  t(»  ofvl^r  by  Mr.  Theodore 
A.  Havemeyer,  vice  president,  and,  on  motion,  John  E.  Searlt*6  w«i>  *jppointed  secre- 
tary. 

The  chairman  reported  that  on  accotmt  of  illness  the  prejndent  wau  unable  to  attend. 

The  secretary  stated  that  by  reason  of  the  failure  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  in 
January,  IBM,  an  election  is  to  be  had  for  three  directors  to  serve  two  years  in  place  of 
H.  O.  Havemeyer,  F.  O.  Matthiessen  and  William  Dick,  who  are  holding  office  until 
others  are  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead;  also  for  one  director  for  one  year  in 
place  of  John  E,  Parsons,  appointed  by  the  directors  in  place  of  George  C.  Magoun, 
deceased,  and  for  the  election  of  two  directors  to  serve  for  three  years  in  phu«  of 
T^eo.  A.  Havemeyer  and  W.  B.  Tliomas,  whose  terms  of  office  expire  at  that  time. 

A  motion  was  made  by  J.  A.  Ball,  that  the  meeting  proceed  to  ballot  for  directors  to 
fill  the  places  of  the  persons  named,  which  being  duly  seconded  was  unanimoualy 
adopted. 

On  motion  Messrs.  John  Offerman  and  George  S.  Hunt  were  appointed  inspectors  of 
Section  and  the  polls  were  opened  at  12.15  o  clock  p.  m. 

The  secretary  made  the  following  report: 

7b  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  tn  annual  meeting,  January  9, 

1895. 

Gbntlvhen:  I  am  instructed  by  the  board  of  directors  to  report  from  their  minutes 
on  Noyember  21,  1894,  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted, 
to  wit: 

"That  the  fiscal  year  of  this  company  be  changed  to  December  31 ,  in  lieu  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  as  heretofore,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  tariff  law  in  re 
income  tax.'' 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  on  Monday,  January  7,  the  treasurer 
reported  that  the  shortness  of  the  time  between  the  closing  of  the  books  on  the  31st  of 
December  and  the  annual  meeting  made  it  impossible  to  submit  a  financial  report  to 
the  stockholders  at  the  meeting  on  the  9tli  instant. 

On  motion  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  financial  statement  of  the  company 
should  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  stockholders  as  soon  as  prepared. 

Kespectfully  submitted . 

Jno.  E.  Sea  RLE  8,  Secretary. 

On  motion  the  following  was  unanimously  adpoted : 

Re  olved,  That  the  action  of  the  directors  in  changing  the  fiscal  year  of  the  company 
to  December  31  be  approved,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  forward  to  each  stockholder 
as  soon  as  prepared  a  copy  of  the  annual  report. 

At  1.  15  p.  m.  the  polls  were  closed  and  the  inspectors  reported  as  follows: 

The  undersigned,  appointed  by  the  stockholders  inspectors  of  election  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Co.,  on  January  9,  1895,  hereby  certify  that 
385,234  votes  were  cast  for  the  following: 

Dii^ctors  for  two  years:  H.  O.  llavemeyer,  F.  0.  Matthieasen,  Wm.  Dick. 

Directors  for  three  years:  T.  A.  llavemeyer,  W.  B.  Thomas. 

Director  for  one  year:  Jno.  E.  Parsons. 

John  Offerman. 
Geo.  S.  Hunt. 

The  chainnan  announced  that  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  inspectors  the 
gentleman  above  named  were  elected  directors  for  the  terms  specified. 

On  motion  adjourned. 


Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  January  16,  1895,  at  1.30  o'clock 
p.  m.: 

The  president  presented  a  bill  from  Mr.  Jno.  E.  Parsons,  counsel,  for  extraordinary 
aervices,  amounting  to  $6,500,  which  was,  on  motion,  ordered  paid. 


liinutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  Thursday,  March  7, 1895,  at  1 
o'clock  p.  m. 

The  secretary,  as  a  director  of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  asked  for  instruc- 
tions  concerning  the  rebuilding  of  that  refinery. 

On  motion  it  was 

Resolved,  That  if  the  other  stockholders  in  the  company  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the 
rebuilding  of  '^^'^  '^^nery  *^e  ^  p^'thori  whI  to  consent  on  behalf  of  this  co»^pany  tn  such 
rebuilding 


A  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  pursuant  to  notice 
dulv  given,  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  company  Wednesday,  April  10,  1895,  at 
12  m.: 

Upon  motion  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  company  bec^ome  a  stockholder  of  the  Brooklyn  Distilling  Co., 
about  to  be  formed,  to  the  amount  of  $406,500,  and  that  the  president  be  authorized 
to  sign  the  necessary  papers. 

Reeolved^fwrther,  That  the  company  lease  to  the  Brooklyn  Distilling  Co.  the  property 
in  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  De  Castro  &  Bonner  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.,  situate  between  Kent  Avenue  and  East  River  on  South  Ninth  Street,  at  an 
annual  rental  of  $25,000,  and  that  the  company  give  the  consent  required  by  section 
3262  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  the  lease  and  the  consent  to  be  signed 
either  by  the  president  or  by  the  secretary. 

Resolved,  further.  That  in  view  of  the  situation  of  his  health,  resulting  from  his 
service  in  connection  with  tariff  and  other  matters,  there  be  given  to  the  president  a 
leave  6i  absence  from  May  1  to  November  1  next,  his  salar}^  to  continue. 
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Minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  on  Friday,  June  7,  1895. 
at  12.30  p.m.: 

On  motion  the  treasurer  wae  authorized  to  subscribe  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,000 
toward  the  furnishing  of  the  armory  of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  in 
Brooklyn. 


Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  on  Wednesday,  June  19,  1895, 
at  12.30  p.  m.: 

It  was  further  voted  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  board  that  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  should  not  award  contracts  for  rebuilding  until  the  subscriptions  for  the  addi> 
tional  stock  are  completed. 


Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
on  Wednesday,  August  21,  1805,  at  2  p.  m.: 

The  treasurer  reported  that  the  new  stock  of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  C*o.  was 
reported  to  have  been  all  subscribed,  and  in  reference  to  sugar  shed,  that  the  matter 
was  in  the  courts  and  no  action  would  be  had  until  October. 

A  communication  was  presented  from  Mr.  Thomas  btating  that  the  Bay  State  prop- 
erty could  be  tK)ld  for  $100,000  in  cash. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  offer  be  accepted  and  the  officers  of  the  company 
authorized  to  execute  the  necejssar)'  conveyances. 


The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  on  Wednesday,  September  18,  1895,  at  12.15  p.  m.: 

The  secretary  presentee  his  report  on  the  subject  of  the  Wliolesale  Grocers'  ^^^J^ 
ment  and  submitted  a  new  form  of  letter  and  agents'  agreement  which  upon  reading 
were  unanimously  approved  and  the  putting  of  same  in  force  at  once  was  authorized. 

It  was  also 

Resolved,  That  the  treasiu'er  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  act  for  the  company 
as  holder  of  the  stock  of  the  E.G.  Knight  Co.  in  proceedings  for  the  eale  of  the  property 
and  franchise  of  that  company  to  the  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  in  procuriBg 
the  dissolution  of  the  Kmght  Co.;  the  treasurer  being  hereby  authorized  to  take  aU 
Buch  action  as  mav  be  requisite  for  the  purpose. 

Resolved,  That  the  treasurer  be  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  to  act  for  the  company 
as  holder  of  the  stock  of  the  Delaware  Sugar  Blouse  in  proceedings  for  the  eale  of  the 
property  and  franchise  of  that  company  to  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  in 
procuring  the  dissolution  of  the  Delaware  Co.;  the  treasurer  being  hereby  authorized 
to  take  all  such  action  as  may  be  requisite  tor  the  purpose. 


Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  on  Wednesday,  December  18, 
1895,  at  12.15  p.  m.: 

On  motion  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  vote  the  stock  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  at  the  meetings  of  the  Delaware  Sugar  House  and  £.  C.  Knight  Co.  on 
the  19th  instant  (see  text  of  resolution  annexed),  and  also  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia 
Refineries,  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.,  Brooklyn  Transportation  Co.  (Ltd.),  and  the 
Brooklyn  Distilling  Co.  at  the  next  succeeding  annual  meetings  of  the  several  corpoia- 
tions. 

The  secretarv  was  directed  to  send  out  in  due  course  the  notices  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders  on  the  8th  day  of  January  next  and  to  ask  for  proxies  empow- 
ering John  £.  Searles,  Jacob  C.  Rogers,  and  David  B.  Ogden,  or  either  two  of  them,  to 
vote  as  proxies  at  said  meeting  and  also  to  state  that  the  board  recommends  the  reelec- 
tion of  Messrs.  John  E.  Searles  and  John  £.  Parsons. 


Annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Sticar  Refining  Co.,  held  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  Washington  Street,  Jersey  City,  Wednesday,  January  8,  1896, 
at  12  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  pretndent^  and  on  motion 
Mr.  John  E.  Searles  was  appointed  secretary. 
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The  aecretary  presenied  &lfidavit<  of  publication  of  the  notice  for  the  annual  meeting. 

The  president  then  read  the  following  statement: 

''The  statement  which  no  donbt  will  be  most  interesting  to  the  stockholdera  U  that 
during  the  past  year  the  iMoial  dividends.  7  per  cent  per  annum,  upon  the  preferred 
stock  and  12  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  conunon  have  been  paid.  The  company 
had  adhered  to  the  policy  of  promoting  conl^umption  bv  keeping  the  price  of  eu^  at 
a  point  3s  low  as  id  consisteot  \^ith  a  fair  return  from  tlie  business.  The  refineries  of 
the  company  have  been  kept  in  the  best  condition  for  practical  efficiency  with  a  view 
of  taking  arlMintage  of  all  possible  savings  and  economies.  Expenpes  of  advertising 
and  expen£e<«  of  sale^  by  the  company  are  kept  at  a  minimum.  Unless  the  directora 
are  in5tnicted  to  the  contrar>\  they  will  continue  to  pursue  the  cour?e  which  up  to 
this  time  has  actuated  them  in  the  management  of  the  company's  business.  If  the 
stockholdeis  wish  differently,  or,  in  fart,  if  they  have  any  wiith  uix^n  any  subject 
which  concerns  the  interests  of  the  company,  the  director?  will  be  glad  to  conform." 

SThe  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 
H(*olT4d,  That  the  course  up  to  this  time  pursued  by  the  directors  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bu«ine»  of  the  company  is  approyed.    Tkey  are  requested  to  continue 
the  same  course,  and  generally  to  follow  the  policy  and  mode  of  transacting  the  busi- 
ness which  has  been  heretofore  punsued. 

It  was  voted  that  the  meeting  proceed  to  the  election  of  two  directors  to  fill  the 
places  of  John  £.  Searle^  and  John  E.  Par«on.<«.  whose  terms  of  office  haye  expired,  and 
the  president  appointed  James  P.  Ringland  and  C.  R.  Ueike  inspectors  of  election. 
At  12.15  the  polls  were  declared  open  and  at  1.15  they  were  clo^. 

The  ins]>ector8  reported  as  follows: 

''The  undersigned.  James  F.  Rin?land  and  C.  R.  Heike.  duly  appointed  inspectora 
of^the  election  of  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  for  their  mat- 
ing held  thb  day  at  the  office  of  the  i-ompany  at  Jersey  Cit>%  N.  J.,  report  that  the 
entire  number  of  shares  voted  was  as  follow;^: 

*'  Two  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  shares  of  common 
stock,  204.748  shares  of  preferred  stock:  in  all.  451,507  shares*  and  that  all  the  shares 
voted  in  fayor  of  John  E.  Searles  and  John  E.  Parsons,  as  directors  for  three  years  to 
fill  the  vacancies  caused  bv  the  expiration  of  their  terms  oi  office  this  day. 

"  Dated  Jersey  City,  X.  J.,  January  8th,  1896. 

"Jambs  F.  Rikgland, 
"C.  R.  Hkike." 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Adjourned  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  at  the  office  of  the  company  Mon- 
day, January-  20,  1S96.  at  12  m.: 

The  secretary-  presented  the  record  of  the  stockholders'  meeting  of  Januar>'8  show- 
ing the  election  of  MessTs.  John  E.  Searles  and  John  £.  Parsons  for  three  years  to  suc- 
ceed themselves  as  directors. 

It  was  yoted  that  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  should  be  had  and  the 
following  were  unanimously  elected,  viz: 

H.  O.  Havemeyer.  president;  T.  A.  Hayemeyer,  x-ice  president;  William  Dick, 
econd  Wee  president;  John  E.  Searles.  secretary  and  treasurer. 

On  motion 'an  executive  committee  of  ^y^  was  appointed  consisting  of  Messrs 
H.  O.  Havemeyer,  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  F.  O.  Matthiessen,  William  Dick,  and  John  E. 
Series,  with  power  to  conduct  the  business  Oi'  the  company  in  a!l  it«  departments  in 
the  interim  oi^the  meeting  of  th«>  board. 

On  motion  adjourned. 


Minutes  of  a  meetitig  of  the  board  of  directors  held  on  Wednesday,  March  18, 1896, 
at  12.30  p.  m.: 

On  moticrn  the  treasurer  was  directed  to  execute  to  Mr.  Robert  Oxnard  proxy  to 
vote  at  the  ensuing  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  on  the  stock 
held  by  this  company  in  that  corporation « 


Minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  held  on  Wednesday,  May  6,  Vm,  at  12.15  p.  m.: 

The  treasurer  submitted  a  report  in  the  matter  of  manufacture  of  raw  sugar  in 
Louisiana,  recommendim;  the  purchase  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Grammerc'^ 
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Park  Go.  and  the  erection  of  a  new  factory  at  Donaldsonville,  La.,  the  buildiiijs  and 
equipment  of  a  railroad  from  Donaldson ville  to  Thibodaux,  and  the  acquiring  iji 
15,000  acres,  more  or  lees,  of  land  along  the  line  of  said  railroad. 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted  and  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  on  behalf  of  the  company  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations,  the 
total  expenditure  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000. 


Minutes  of  regular  meeting  of  board  Wednesday,  November  18, 1896,  at  12  m.: 
The  manufacturing  committee  were  instructed  to  submit  plans  for  a  coffee-roasting 
plant  at  north  Second  Street,  with  a  capacity  of  3,000  bags  per  day. 
On  motion  adjourned. 


Minutes  of  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  Wednesday,  December  16,  1896, 
at  12.30. 

The  manufacturing  committee  reported  in  the  matter  of  coffee  roasting  business  that 
the  cost  of  alterations  in  the  north  Second  Street  plant  including  taking  out  machinery 
would  be  approximately  $84,000,  and  the  cost  of  mstalling  36  roasters  and  accompany- 
ing appliances,  with  a  canacity  of  3,000  bags  in  24  hours,  would  be  $41,000. 

The  report  on  the  installation  of  the  plant  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee 
witii  power. 

On  motion  the  matter  of  tariff  was  referred  to  the  president,  treasurer,  and  counsel 
of  the  companv  with  power. 

On  motion  the  usual  circular  respectingannual  meeting  was  ordered  to  be  sent  out 
by  the  secretary  with  the  names  of  John  E.  Searles,  D.  B.  Ogden,  and  J.  C.  Kogecs  as 
proxy  committee. 

The  president  reported  the  purchase  of  1,100  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Wool- 
son  Spice  Co.,  Toledo,  at  a  cost  of  $1,150  per  share,  plus  commissions,  amounting 
to . 

On  motion  the  report  was  approved  and  the  payment  of  the  money  authorised. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Su^r  Refining  Co., 
held  pursuant  to  call  at  the  office  of  the  company  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday, 
January  13,  1897,  at  12  o'clock,  noon. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  and  on 
motion  Mr.  John  E.  Searles  was  appomted  secretary. 

The  president  presented  his  annual  statement  concerning  the  business  of  the  com- 
panyas  follows  : 

**To  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Suqar  Refining  Co. 

"Gentlemen:  The  principal  business  before  your  meeting  is  the  election  of  three 
directors  in  place  of  Messrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  F.  O.  Matthiessen,  and  William  Dick. 
Those  gentlemen  have  been  nominated  to  be  their  own  successors.  If  they  shall  be 
elected  the  board  will  feel  that  in  their  management  of  the  business  of  the  company 
down  to  this  time  they  have  the  approval  of  the  stockholders. 

*' During  the  past  year  the  corporation  law  of  New  Jersey  has  been  revised  and  con- 
solidated m  *An  act  concerning  corporations*  which  was  approved  April  21,  1896. 

"The  act  seems  to  make  proper  that  some  additions  shall  be  made  to  the  by  laws 
of  the  company  prescribing  the  powers,  privileges,  and  duties  of  the  directors. 

"An  amendment  to  answer  this  purpose  will  be  submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  stockholders. 

"The  act  prescribes  that  the  power  to  make  and  alter  by-laws  shall  be  in  the  stock- 
holders. 

"The  business  of  the  company  since  the  last  annual  meeting  has  required  constant 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  board  and  its  officers.  It  is  only  bv  such  attention  that 
the  company  may  have  that  success  to  which  it  should  be  entitled.  Our  effort  must 
be  to  transact  the  business  on  terms  as  favorable  to  consumers  as  is  consistent  with  a 
fair  return  for  the  amount  of  capital  invested  and  from  the  business  judgment  and 
ability  which  are  reauired. 

"On  behalf  of  the  board  permit  me  to  say  that  the  greatest  satisfaction  which  they 
can  receive  will  come  from  the'  approviJ  of  the  stocxholders.  With  that  approvu 
the  members  of  the  board  will  continue  to  devote  themselves  to  the  companv  s  busi- 
ness as  thev  have  done  heretofore,  realizing  as  they  do  that  what  the  stockholders 
must  regard  as  most  to  their  interest  is  that  the  business  shall  be  so  conducted  as  to 
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enable  the  company  to  ctntinae  to  pay  its  dividen<fe  with  the  raguburity  which  hia 
chanctcrized  them  hefetofore/* 

Mr.  J.  B.  Gleaeon  then  moved  the  following  reeohitioiis: 

Raolted^  That  the  stockholdeiB  hereby  approve  the  action  of  the  directocB  in  fixing 
dividend*  at  the  late  at  which  they  have  beoi  declared  and  paid  down  to  and  includ- 
ine'the  dividend?  ol  Janoarv  2.  1$9^. 

Resolied,  That  the  stockholders  hereby  ratily  and  approve  the  acti<Mi  of  the  directors 
in  the  management  of  the  ctMnpany*s  business  and  the  conduct  of  it?  affairs  and  their 
action  generally  down  to  this  time. 

The  above  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  after  which  the  meeting  pf^i^ 
ceeded  to  the  election  of  three  directors,  to  ser\*e  for  three  vears  in  place  of  H.  O.  Have- 
meyer^  F.  O.  Matthiessen,  and  Wm.  Dick,  whose  terms  of  office  had  expired. 

Bteaos.  Jno.  Offerman  and  C.  R.  Heike  were  appointed  teUers  and  the  polk  were 
declared  open  at  12.22  p.  m.  and  continued  open  tor  one  hour. 

Mr.  I>a\-id  B.  Ogden  offered  the  following  amendment  to  the  bv-law5  of  the  companv: 

*-To  the  first  by-law  add: 

'''The  businesB  of  the  company  shall  be  managed  by  the  directors.  They  may 
purcha^,  hold,  and  convey  ?nch  real  and  personal  ei?tate  as  in  their  judgment  the 
purposes  of  the  company  shall  require.  Thev  shall  manage  the  property  ^  the  com- 
pany and  regulate  and  govern  it^  :dSairs  ace  ording  to  their  best  judgment.  They  shall 
poeeet^  and  exercise  all  the  p«  wer?  and  pri\-iieg€f?  conferred  upon  the  company,  except 
where  ?»uch  powers  and  pri\-i{€*:«?^  are  by  law  restricted  and  limited  to  the  action  of 
stockholders.  They  shal!  (letermice  what  di\'idends  s^hall  be  declared  from  the 
profits  of  the  company  ani  ehdil  ex  the  amount  to  be  reser^-ed  as  a  workins:  capital. 
If  in  their  ju<krment  it  is  deeirabie.  rhey  may  increase  or  decrease  the  capitu  stock  of 
the  ccMnpany.  change  the  l^jcatioc  of  its  prin^pal  cffice  in  Xew  Jersey,  extend  its  cov^ 
p<»ate  existence,  and  make  any  other  amendment,  change,  or  alteration  in  the  man- 
agement and  (MTganiaation  of  the  company  which  shall  be  permitted  by  the  statutes 
of  Xew  Jersey  in  force  at  the  time,  and  upon  compliance  with  su<db  statutes/*  * 

On  motion,  the  by-law  as  read  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  resolution  was  also  presented  and  adopted  unanimously: 

Revolted,  That  it  is  the  opinicm  of  the  stockholders  that  the  business  of  the  company 
should  be  assisted  and  protected  by  the  control  and  owneiship  of  interests  in  such 
other  businesB  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  directors  will  conduce  to  that  end  and  mich 
action  of  the  directors,  past  and  future,  L?  hereby  authoriaed  and  approved. 

The  president  being  obliged  to  leave.  Mr.  William  Dick,  second  \iee  presideDt,  was 
called  to  the  chair. 

At  1.22  p.  m.  the  polls  were  declared  rinsed  and  the  tellers  made  their  report  that 
501.561  votes  had  be^  cast,  all  of  them  lor  H.  O.  Havemeyer^  F.  O.  Matthiessen,  and 
William  Dick. 

On  motiMi,  adjourned. 

Jno.  £.  Skabikb,  Snreiary. 


A  meeting  of  the  directors  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  stockholders*  meeting. 

Piesent:  H.  O.  Havemeyer.  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Wm.  Dick.  Jno.  E.  Parsons,  and  Jno. 
£.  Searles. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  in  the  chair. 

The  Becretar>'  reported  the  election  of  Messrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  F.  O.  Matthieesen, 
and  Wm.  Dick  as  directors  of  the  companv. 

On  motion  the  meeting  proceeded  to  tlie  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
which  resulted  in  the  unanimous  choice  of  H.  O.  Havemeyer.  president;  T.  A.  Have- 
meyer. vice  president;  Wm.  Dick,  second  ^-ice  president;  Jno.  E.  Searles,  8ecretar>' 
and  treasurer. 

The  executive  committee  was  reappointed,  consisting  of  H.  O.  Havemej-er,  T.  A, 
Havemeyer,  F.  O.  Matthieasen.  Wm.  I>ick,  and  Jno.  E.  Searles. 

The  treasurer  was  called  upon  for  a  report  regarding  the  purchase  of  the  Woolaon 
Spice  Co.  property,  whereupon  he  stated  that  Messrs.  Havemeyers  &  Elder,  who  had 
purchased  the  property,  had  declined  thus  far  to  transfer  same  to  this  company  and  that 
the  stock  of  the  W  oolson  Spice  Co.  had  not  as  yet  come  into  his  possession. 

The  committee  on  coffee-roasting  plant  in  Brookh-n  repmted  progress  and  asked  for 
authority  to  remove  the  retort  house  at  North  Third  Street  and  dispoee  of  the  material, 
which  was,  on  motion,  duly  authorized. 

On  motion  adjourned. 
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A  meeting  of  the  directors  was  held  at  the  clo^e  of  the  stockholderei'  meeting  JanuAnr 
13,  1897. 

Present:  H.  O.  Ilavemeyer,  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  W.  Dick,  J,  E.  Par»>n8,  and  J.  E. 
Searles. 

Mr.  II.  O.  Ilavemeyer  in  the  chair. 

The  secretary  reported  the  election  of  Met*Hra.  11.  O.  Ilavemeyer,  F.  0.  Matthies^en, 
and  W.  Dick  as  directors  of  the  company. 

On  motion  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  vear, 
which  resulted  in  the  unanimous  choice  of  H.  O.  Ilavemeyer.  president;  T.  A.  ilave- 
meyer, vice  president;  W.  Dick,  second  vice  president;  Jno.  E.  Searlee.  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  executive  committee  was  reapix)inted,  consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  O.  Ilavemeyer. 
T.  A.  Ilavemeyer,  F.  O.  Matthiessen.  W.  Dick,  and  J.  E.  Searles. 

The  treasurer  was  called  upon  for  a  report  regarding  the  purchase  of  the  \Vot^lsi>n 
Spice  Co.  property,  whereupon  hestati^d  that  ^le8srs.  Ilavemeyer  &  Elder,  who  had 
purchased  the  property,  had  declined  thus  far  to  transfer  same  to  this  company  and 
that  the  stock  of  the  company  had  not  yet  (^)me  into  his  possession. 

The  committee  on  coffee-roasting  plant  in  Brookh-n  reported  progress  and  asked 
for  authority  to  remove  the  retort  house  at  North  Third  Street  ana  diflp<i8e  of  the 
material,  wnich  was,  on  motion,  duly  authorized. 

On  motion  adjourned.  11 .  O.  IIavemever. 

T.  A,  IIavemever. 
Jno.  E.  Parsons. 
Wm.  Dick. 
Jno.  E.  Seakles. 


Minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  on  Wednesdav,  April  14,- 
1897,  at  12.30  p.  m. 

The  treasurer  reported  that  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  executive 
committee  February  3. 1897,  authorizing  the  purchase  of  a  half  interest  in  the  beet- 
eugar  enterprises  of  Mr.  Spreckels  on  the  Pacific  coast,  he  had  at  his  request  Wsited 
San  Francisco  and  as  the  result  of  weeks'  negotiations  had  reached  an  agreement  with 
Mr.  Spreckels  by  which  the  American  Suear  Refining  ("o.  are  to  purchase  a  half  interest 
in  the  Western  Beet  Co.^b  property  at  Watsonville,  Gal.,  on  tne  basis  of  $1,500,000. 
also  one-half  of  Mr.  Speckels's  interest  in  the  Pajaro  Valley  Railroad  on  the  basis  of 
$500,000  and  in  addition  one-half  interest  in  6,000  acres,  more  or  less,  of  land  near 
Salinas,  Cal.,  at  $125.00  per  acre,  and  in  sundry  leases  at  cost,  and  to  take  a  one-half 
interest  in  the  building  of  a  new  sugar  beet  factory  at  Salinas,  the  two  factories  to  be 
owned  and  operated  by  a  single  company,  one-half  of  the  stock  of  which  is  to  be  held 
by  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  leases  under  which  the  Western  Sugar 
Refining  Ck).  is  operating  the  San  Francisco  refineries  to  be  extended  for  an  additional 
term  of  10  years  on  the  same  conditions. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  treasurer  was  unanimously  adopted  and  he  was  author^ 
ized  to  consumate  the  purchase. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 


Minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  held  at  1 17  Wall  Street,  New  York,  Fridav, 
May  14,  1897,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.: 

The  attention  of  the  board  having  been  called  to  the  vacancy  caused  in  the  board 
and  in  the  office  of  vice  president  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Havemever,  the 
president  declared  that  nominations  were  in  order,  and  thereupon  Mr.  Dick  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Chas.  H.  Senff  for  director.  There  being  no  other  nominations,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  election  b(»  by  ballot.  The  president  appointed  Mr.  Thomas 
teller.  The  ballot  having  been  taken,  Mr.  Thomas  reported  that  Mr.  Senff  was 
unanimoifsly  elected  director. 

Mr.  Dick  thereuiwn  moved  that  Mr.  Senff  be  elected  first  vice  president  and  that 
he  have  all  the  powers  appertaining  to  the  position,  including  that  of  signing  certifi- 
cates of  stock. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dick,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  directors  of  the  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  of  the  Spreckels 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  be  requested  to  elect  Mr.  Senff  as  a  director  in  those  companies 
in  place  of  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Havemever,  deceased,  to  elect  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer 
as  president  of  those  companies,  and  that  the  secretary  give  notice  to  that  effect  to 
the  directors  of  those  companies. 
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Minutes  of  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  Wednesday,  June  16,  1897, 
at  12,45  p.  m,: 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  president  it  was  voted  at  the  end  of  the  nresent 
month  to  reduce  the  New  Orleans  refiner\'  to  one-third,  i.  e.,  600,000  pounds,  and 
to  close  the  Franklin  and  Continental  houses. 

An  appropriation  of  $100  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  Brook l\'n  was  authorized. 

The  matter  of  contracts  for  beet  sugars  on  the  Pacific  coast  wai?  referred  with  power 
to  a  committee  consisting  of  the  president,  treasurer,  and  W.  B.  Thomas. 


Minutes  of  the  recular  meeting  of  the  board  of  diretJtori*,  Wednesday,  June  21,  1897 
at  12.30: 

The  treasurer  reported  that  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ha<l  concluded  an 
arrangement  with  the  Chino  and  Ah'arado  beet  factories  for  the  purchase  of  their 
sugars  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion  it  was  the  sense  of  the  board  that  the  botinty  provisions  in  the  tariff 
bill  now  pending  are  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  industry 
and  it  was  recommended  that  a  protest  be  immediately  made  against  the  passage 
of  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 


Minutes  of  the  r^ular  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  Wednesday,  November 
17,  1897,  at  12.15  p.  m.: 

The  treasurer  reported  the  sale  of  the  East  Boston  refinery  property  for  $86,562, 
subject  to  the  removal  of  the  machinerj-. 


Minutes  of  the  r^ular  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  at  117  Wall  Street 
Wednesday,  December  15,  1897,  at  12.15  p.  m.: 

On  motion,  the  usual  circular  respecting  tne  annual  meetii^  wa^  onlorcd  to  be  sent 
out  by  the  secretary  with  the  names  of  John  E.  Searles,  D.  B.  (^den,  and  J.  C.  Rogers, 
as  proxy  committee,  with  circular  recommending  the  reelecti<m  of  Mcsfts  Senff  and 
Thomas. 

Minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  held  at  the  office  of  the  companv  in  Jersey  <'itv,  N.  J.,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  January 
12,  1898. : 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  and,  on  motion,  Mr.  John  E. 
Searles  was  elected  secretary. 

The  president  presented  Kis  annual  statement  concerning  the  business  of  the  com* 
pany,  as  follows: 

To  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Gentlemen:  The  offirers  of  the  company  and  its  board  of  dirwtors  have  been  much 
gratified  that  down  to  the  present  time  their  action  has,  either  in  direct  terms  or  by 
acquiescence,  been  unanimously  approved  by  the  stockholders.  There  has  never, 
so  far  as  I  recall,  been  a  complaint  at  a  stockholders'  meeting  about  the  action  of  the 
board  or  of  the  officers.  The  directors  are  the  servants  of  the  company.  Their  effort 
is  to  conduct  the  business  in  the  intere&t  of  the  stockholders.  They  have  been  guided 
by  the  principle  that  all  stockholders  should  be  treated  alike,  and  that  it  should  be 
left  to  the  body  of  st<>ckhold«*rs  at  the  annual  meetings  to  express  apf>rt)va]  or  the 
reverse.  If,  therefore,  the  stockholders  hav«^  been  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the 
directors  during  the  past  year,  it  is  the  ho|>e  i»f  the  board  that  they  will  say  so;  if  they 
have  been  dissatisfied,  that  they  would  indir^ate  in  what  respect,  to  tho  ond  that  the 
board  may  have  the  opportunity  of  making  any  suitable  explanation. 

The  tariff  changes  during  the  year  have  required  unusual  attention  to  the  conduct 
of  the  businesB.  The  existing  tariff  requires  a  large  additional  capital.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  company  shall  keep  on  hand  a  large  stock,  both  of  raw  and  of  refined  sugars. 
This  represents  the  duty  added  to  the  cost. 

A  sufncient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  determine  exactly  the  effect  to  be  prrxluced 
upon  the  business  by  the  tariff  changos. 

Dividends  have  been  declare<l  at  tho  usual  rate.  Tnder  the  authority  given  to  the 
board  at  the  last  annual  meetine.  which  in  that  regard  amended  the'  by-laws,  the 
directors  have,  by  fixing  the  dividend  rate.  prescril>eil  th^it  the  rewidue  of  earnings 
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shall  remain  as  working  capital.    They  hope  that  this  action  will  be  confirmed  by  die 
stockholders. 

It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  stockholders  at  this  time  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  Mr.  Thomas  and  the  death  of  my  brother.  The 
directors  recommend  for  reelection  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Senff. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  directors  for  three  years,  to 
take  the  place  of  T,  A.  Havemeyer,  deceased,  and  W.  B.  Thomas,  whose  term  expires. 

Messrs.  J.  Offerman,  J.  F.  Sorzano,  and  J.  Jackson  were  appointed  inspectois  of 
election. 

The  polls  were  declared  open  at  12.25  p.  m.,  and  the  balloting  proceeded. 

The  follosdng  resolutions  were  read  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  directors  at  a  meeting  held  January  11, 1898,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

**  Resolved f  That  the  accumulated  profits  of  the  company,  less  the  dividends  which 
have  been  declared  up  to  this  time,  to  and  including  the  dividend  of  January  3,  1898, 
be  reserved  as  working  capital " — 
be  and  the  same  hereby  is  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  stockholders. 

Resolved,  That  the  stockholders  hereby  ratify  and  approve  the  action  of  the  directors 
in  the  management  of  the  company's  business  and  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  and  their 
action  generally  down  to  this  time. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  stockholders  that  information  about  the 
company's  affairs  which  in  the  hands  of  enemies  or  competitors  can  be  used  to  the 
company's  disadvantage  should  not  be  given;  that  the  directors  abstain  from  giving^ 
information  except  in  cases  where  in  their  judgment  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
pany to  furnish  it,  and 

Resolved  further,  That  if  such  information  is  to  be  given,  it  should  be  at  the  request 
of  the  stocKholders  at  large  and  not  of  individual  stockholders. 

At  1  p.  m.,  the  president  being  obliged  to  leave,  Mr.  William  Dick  was  appointed 
chairman. 

At  1.25  p.  m.  the  chairman  declared  the  polls  closed,  and  the  inspectors  made  the 
following  report: 

This  LR  to  certify  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Sugar  Refinisf  Co., 
held  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  this  day,  475,666  votes  were  east  for  the  election  of  w.  B. 
Thomas  and  Charles  H.  Senff,  each  for  the  term  of  three  yeais. 

J.  Jackson, 
Julio  Sorzano, 
John  Offerman. 

Inspectors  of  Election. 
On  motion,  adjourned. 

Jno.  E.  Searles,  Secretary. 

At  the  directors'  meeting,  held  at  the  close  of  the  stockholders'  meeting,  an  adjourn- 
ment was  had  to  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  at  3  p.  m. 

Jno.  E.  Sbarles,  Secretary. 


Minutes  of  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  at  117  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  at  3  p.  m.  January  12,  1898: 

On  motion  the  meeting  proceeded  to  ballot  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
the  following  were  unanimously  elected:  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  president;  Charles  H. 
Senff,  \'ice  president:  John  E.  Searles,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

On  motion,  the  following  were  appointed  an  executive  committee,  \'iz:  H.  O, 
Havemeyer,  F.  O.  Matthiessen,  Charles  H.  Senff,  W.  B.  Thomas,  John  E.  Searles. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 


Minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  board,  Tuesday,  September  6, 1898,  at  12.15  p.  m. : 

On  motion,  a  special  committee  consisting  of  the  president,  vice  president,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  were  appointed  to  fix  the  price  of  refined  sugars. 

They  were  authorized  in  their  discretion  to  make  the  price  of  granulated  not  less 
than  three-eighths  above  the  price  of  centrifugals  of  96°  test,  other  refined  sugars  to 
correspond. 

They  were  authorized  and  empowered  to  purchase  for  account  of  the  company  the 
whole  or  any  portion  of  outside  refineries  at  a  price  and  upon  terms  to  be  fixed  by 
them  in  their  discretion. 
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Minutes  of  a  flpedal  meetiiigof  the  board  ot  directcws,  Wedneaday,  October  5, 1898, 
at  12.30  p.m.: 

On  motion,  Mr.  F.  O.  Mattliieflaen  was  authorized  to  vote  the  stock  of  the  Baltimore 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  the  meeting  of  that  company  to  be  held  October  11,  1898,  in 
favor  of  the  following  directors. 


Minutes  of  adjourned  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  at  117  Wall  Street 
Wednesday,  December  14,  at  12  m.  Present:  -H.  O.  Havemeyer,  W.  B.  Thomas,  John 
Mayer,  and  Charles  H.  SenfF. 

C.  H.  Senff  acted  as  secretary. 

The  president  reported  the  purchase  of  25,000  tons  Java  sugar,  June,  July,  August 
shipment,  at  11 '9. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas,  the  president  was  authorized  to  contract  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Louisiana  refinery  to  a  capacity  of  2,000,000  pounds  daily. 

The  president  was  authorized  to  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  spent  bone  black  and 
purchase  of  new  bone  black  for  the  Louisiana  refinery. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  not  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  to  be 
established  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

On  motion,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion,  the  following  circular  and  stockholders*  proxy  respecting  the  annual 
meeting  was  ordered  to  be  sent  out  with  the  names  of  Washington  B.  Thomas,  David 
B.  Ogden,  and  Charles  H.  Senff  as  proxy  committee: 

fCirciilar.] 

New  York,  December  15,  iS98. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  will  be 
held  at  the  office  of  the  company,  comer  of  Washington  and  Essex  Streets,  Jersey  City, 
on  Wednesday,  January  11,  1899,  at  12  o'clock,  for  the  transaction  of  such  business 
as  diall  come  l)efore  the  meeting  and  for  the  election  of  two  directors  to  fill  the  Mican- 
cies  which  will  then  occur  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  Messrs.  John  E. 
Parsons  and  John  E.  Searles. ' 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  largest  possible  number  of  stockholders  be  represented; 
hence,  if  you  are  unable  to  be  personally  present  you  are  requested  to  execute  and 
return  the  within  proxy,  which,  unless  otherwise  directed,  will  be  voted  for  the  elec- 
tion of  John  E.  Panions  and  Lowell  M.  Palmer,  the  same  being  reconunended  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  a  meeting  of  the  board. 

H.  O.  Havemeter,  President. 

[Stockholders  proxy.] 

SluMs  pMfemd          * 
Shares  common 


Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I, ,  do  hereby  constitute  and 

appoint  Washington  B.  Thomas,  David  B.  Ogien,  and  Charles  H.  Senff,  or  either 
two  of  them,  attorneys  and  agents  for  me  and  in  my  name,  place,  and  ptead,  to  vote 
as  my  proxy  at  the  next  annual  meeting  and  at  anv  adjournment  or  adjouramenta 
thereof,  of  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar  ftefinmg  Co.,  upon  any  question 
which  ma>  be  brought  before  such  meeting,  including  the  election  of  directors  accord-^ 
in^  to  the  number  of  votes  I  should  be  entitled  to  vote  if  then  personaUy  present,, 
with  fifll  power  of  substitution. 

In  witness  whereof,  1  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this day  of ^ 

1898.     Sealed  and  delivered  in  presenc*»  of .  [seajl.] 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 

Chakles  H.  SENr<',  Acting  Seerelnry, 


Minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  board,  Friday,  December  16,  1898,  at  12  m.: 
Present:  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  W.  B.  Thomas,  John  Mayer,  and  Charles  H.  Senff. 
(!.  H.  Senff  acted  as  secretary. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  approved. 

On  motion  a  committee  consisting  of  toe  president  and  John  £.  Pareona  waa 
appointed  to  revise  the  by-laws. 
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It  being  stated  by  the  president  that  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  possibility 
that  Mr.  David  B.  Ogden  mi^ht  not  be  able  to  attend  the  annual  meeting,  and  further 
that  at  the  meeting  it  would  oe  necessary  to  elect  a  director  in  place  of  Mr.  Mayer,  who 
was  elected,  in  place  of  Mr.  Dick,  resigned,  to  hold  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  resolution  for  a  circular  and  proxy  adopted  at  the  last 
•  meeting  be  and  the  same  is  reconsidered. 

Resolved^  That  the  circulsu*  and  proxy  be  in  form  as  follows  instead  of  the  foregoing: 

JThe  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 

P.  0.  Box  7tt,  New  York,  DectmheillS,  1898. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  the  American  Sugar  Ke fining  Co.  will 
be  held  at  the  office  of  the  company,  comer  of  Washington  and  Essex  Streets,  Jerpev 
City,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  January  11,  1899,  at  12  o'clock,  for  the  transaction  of  such 
business  as  shall  come  before  the  meeting  and  for  the  election  of  three  directors,  two  to 
fill  the  vacancies  which  will  then  occur  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  Moears. 
John  E.  Parsons  and  John  E.  Searles,  and  one  for  the  unexpired  term  of  William  Dick, 
resigned.  The  vacancy  caused  by  his  resignation  was  filled  to  the  end  of  the  year  by 
the  directors  by  the  appointment  of  Mr,  Jonn  Mayer. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  largest  possible  number  of  stockholders  be  represented; 
hence,  if  you  are  unable  to  be  personally  present  you  are  reouested  to  execute  and 
return  the  within  proxy  which,  unless  otherwise  directed,  will  be  voted  for  the  elec- 
tion of  John  E.  Parsons,  John  Mayer,  and  Lowell  M.  Palmer,  the  same  beinf?  recom- 
mended by  the  unanimous  vote  of  a  meeting  of  the  board. 
Yours  respectfully, 

H.  O.  Haveweyer,  Prendent. 

I  Attach  stamp  here,] 

[Stockholders  proxy.] 

SharBS  preferred 

Shares  common 


Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I, ,  do  hereby  constitute  and 

appoint  Washington  B.  Thomas,  Henry  B.  Closson,  and  Charles  H.  Senff,  or  either 
two  of  them,  attorneys  and  stgents  for  me  and  in  my  name,  place,  and  stead  to  vote 
as  my  proxy  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  and,  at  any  adjournment  or  adjournments 
thereof,  of  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Su^  Kefinmg  Co.,  u|>on  any  (question 
which  may  be  brought  before  such  meeting,  mcluding  uie  election  of  directors, 
according  to  the  number  of  votes  I  should  be  entitled  to  vote  if  then  personally  present 
with  full  power  of  substitution. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this day  of , 

189—. 

.    [seal.] 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of . 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 


Minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  held  at  the  office  of  the  company,  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  January 
11,  1899,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  pursuant  to  call: 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  I^^dent  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  and  on  motion 
C.  R.  Heike  was  appointed  secretary. 

The  president  presented  his  annual  statement,  concerning  the  business  of  the 
'Company,  as  follows: 

'*The  changed  and  varying  conditions  of  the  business  since  the  last  stockholden' 
meeting  has  required  a  change  of  polic>[,  which  after  full  deliberation  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  company  has  resulted  in  a  policy  that  meets  with  their  unanimous 
judgment  and  approval.  I  can  assure  the  stockholders  that  the  board  and  its  officers 
are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  meet  the  varying  conditions.  It  is  most  suitable  that 
the  stockholdera  should  understand  that  the  policy  pursued  under  these  changed 
conditions  is  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  judgment  and  approval  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  comi)any.  It  is  always  the  hope  of  the  directors  that  the  annual 
meeting  may  be  attended  by  stockholders  in  person.  While  it  is  gratifying  that 
Btockhoiders  shall  show  confidence  in  the  board,  none  the  less  would  it  oe  more  agree- 
able if  the  stockholders  would  not  absent  themselves  from  attending  meetings." 

On  motion  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  three  directors,  two  in  place 
of  John  £.  Parsons  and  Jonn  E  Searles  to  serve  for  three  years,  and  one  in  place  of 
lohn  Mayer  to  serve  for  one  year. 
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Meesrs.  Julio  F.  Sorzano  and  Henry  R.  Reed  were  appointed  inspectors  of  election 

The  polls  were  declared  open  at  12.10  p.  m.  and  the  balloting  proceeded. 

The  following  resolutions  were  read  and  unanimously  adopted. 

''Resolved,  That  the  by-laws  in  form,  revised,  consolidated,  amended,  and  enlarged, 
as  adopted  by  the  directors  by  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  held  on  January  6, 
1899,  be  and  the  same  hereby  are  made  the  by-laws  in  substitution  for  the  by-laws 
previously  existing,  and  the  action  of  the  directors  in  adopting  such  by-laws  be 
and  the  same  hereby  is,  ratified  and  confirmed.  * 

*'Resolvedy  That  the  action  of  the  directors  at  a  meeting  held  January  10,  1899 
which  reads  as  follows:  '  * 

''Resolved,  That  the  accumulated  profits  less  the  dividends  which  have  been 
declared  up  to  this  time,  and  including  the  dividend  of  January  3,  1899,  be  reserved 
as  working  capital, 
be  and  the  same  is  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  stockholders. 

"Resolved,  That  the  stockholders  hereby  ratify  and  approve  the  action  of  the  direc- 
tors in  the  management  of  the  company's  business  and  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  and 
their  action  generally  down  to  this  time." 

At  1.10  p.  m.  the  president  declared  the  polls  closed,  and  the  inspectors  made  the 
following  report: 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  January  11,  1899. 

This  is  to  certify  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com^ 


year. 

Julio  F.  Sorzano, 
Henry  R.  Reed, 
Inspectors  of  Election, 

Stockholders:  6,292  by  proxy,  582,554  shares;  6  in  person,  445  shares. 
10  cents  in  revenue  stamp  attached. 
On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Minutes  of  adjourned  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  held  at  117  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  on  January  11,  1899,  at  2.15  p.  m. : 

On  motion  it  was — 

Resolved,  That  Herbert  D.  Parsons  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  appointed  assistant  to  the 
counsel  of  the  company  at  an  annual  salary  of  $5,000. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  held  at  117  Wall  Street  on 
February  8, 1899,  at  12.15  p.  m. 

On  motion  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  W.  B.  Thomas  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  act  for  and  in  behalt 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  the  makmg  of  such  afi;reements  with  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  £  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  the  matter 
of  the  use  of  the  said  railroad  company's  tracks  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co." 

Mr.  W.  B.  Thomas  offered  his  resignation  as  treasurer  of  the  company,  whioi  was 
accepted,  and  on  motion  Mr.  Arthur  Donner  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

The  r^ular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refin* 
ing  Co.,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  May  10,  1899,  at  12.30 
p.m. 

On  motion  the  president  was  authorized  to  buy  a  controlling  interest  of  the  stock  of 
the  "Almacenos  de  Haciendadoe"  for  $250,000. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned.     « 

Meeting  of  the  boaid  of  directon  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  held  at  117 
WaU  Street^  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  June  7, 1899,  at  12,15  |>.  m.: 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  i^uichased  a  controlling  interest  of  the  stock  of 
the  "Aimacenos  de  Haciendados''  at  Habana. 

On  motion  the  president  was  authosized,  at  his  discietioii,  to  cut  down  the  opeiationfl 
and  m^tingB  of  ^e  Loidsiaiia  Refinery  as  to  time  as  well  as  qnaati^. 
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Special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  held 
at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  January  9,  1900,  at  3  p.  m.: 

The  following  resolution  was  then  adopted: 

*^Resolvedf  By  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Siigar  Refining  Co.,  a  corpo* 
ration  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  oiNew  Jersey,  and  a  stock* 
holder  owning  stock  of  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.,  a  corporation  oiganued  and  exisl- 
ing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  that  W.  H.  Hannam,  of  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  appointed  as  the 
proxv  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  to  vote  for  it,  and  in  its  name,  place,  and 
stcttul,  on  all  shares  of  stock  owned  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  said  SiM«ck- 
els  Sugar  Co.,  at  all  meetines  of  the  stockholders  of  said  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.,  on  all 
matters  which  may  come  before  any  such  meeting;  and  that  a  copv  of  uiis  resolotioQ 
certified  to  by  the  Secretary,  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.^  and 
the  authority  conferred  shall  remain  in  force  until  f uruer  orders  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  this  company.'' 

Minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  held  at  the  office  of  the  company  in  Jersev  City,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  January 
10,  1900,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  pursuant  to  call: 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  and  on  motion 
C.  R.  Heike  was  appointed  secretary. 

The  president  presented  his  annual  statement  concerning  the  business  of  the  caak- 
pany,  as  follows: 

"In  September,  1898,  as  you  know,  your  board  of  directors  determined  upon  a 
change  of  policy  in  view  of  circumstances  then  existing,*which  led  to  a  reduction 
in  the  prices  of  our  product,  and  necessarily  to  a  diminution  of  our  profits,  very  wisely, 
as  I  think,  at  our  annual  meeting  in  Januanr,  1899,  unanimously,  you  approved  of 
this  change  of  policv.  The  circumstances  which  then  existed  have  contmued,  and 
still  exist,  and  your  board  of  directors  has  ever  since  maintained  and,  unless  instructed 
by  you  to  the  contrary,  will  probably  continue  to  pursue  this  policy  by  them  initiated 
and  by  ^ou  unanimously  indorsed.  I  can  not,  of  course,  say  what  your  directors 
will  do  m  the  matter  of  declaration  of  dividends  in  the  future.  Such  declaration 
can  be  made  by  them  alone  and  will  be  s^ade  under  the  situation  which  will  then 
exist*  I  am  very  sure,  however,  that  when  the  duty  of  determining  the  amount  of 
dividend  is  imposed  upon  them  they  will  take  into  careful  consideration  the  fact 
of  the  reduction  of  profits  which  has  resulted  from  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued. 

''I  do  not  believe  you  would  desire  them  to  declare  any  dividend  which  would 
weaken  the  financial  strength  of  the  company  or  would  render  it  less  able  in  the 
future  than  it  always  hu  been  in  the  past  to  look  ahead  without  fearing  the  results 
of  any  policy  which  may  be  deemed  advantageous.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  say, 
with  as  much  force  of  statement  as  is  possible,  that  I  would  oppose  any  such  declara- 
tion of  dividends . " 

On  motion  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  three  directors  in  place  of 
H.  O.  Havemeyer,  John  Mayer,  and  Arthur  Donner  to  serve  for  three  years. 

Messrs.  Henty  R.  Reed  and  JuUo  F.  Sbrzano  were  appointed  inspectors  of  election. 

The  polls  were  declared  open  at  12.07  p.  m.,  and  tne  balloting  proceeded. 

The  rollowing  resolutions  were  read  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Ruolvedy  That  the  action  of  the  directors  at  a  meeting  held  January  9, 1900,  which 
reads  as  follows:  **Remlvedy  That  the  accumulated  profits  less  the  dividends  iHiich 
have  been  d«cktfed  up  to  this  time,  including  the  dividend  of  January  2,  1900,  be 
reserved  as  working  capital,  less  such  amount  as  the  directors  shall  see  fit  from  time 
to  time  to  declare  as  dividends,"  be  and  f^e  same  is  approved  and  confirmed  by  the 
stockholders. 

Re9olved,  That  the  stockholders  hereby  ratify  and  approve  the  action  of  the  directois 
in  the  management  of  the  company's  business  and  the  conduct  of  its  officers,  and  their 
action  generally  down  to  this  time. 

Resolved,  That  £.  W.  Gerbracht,  H.  0.  Mott  and  G.  R.  Heike  be  and  they  hereby 
are,  selected  as  a  committee  of  three  stockholders  not  directors,  to  employ  an  auditor 
to  make  under  oath  the  written  statement  required  by  section  1,  chapter  492  of  the 
laws  of  1897  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  foHowinff  preamble  and  leariutton  was  then  presented  to  the  meeting  and 
unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas  die  American  Sugar  Refiuns  Oo.  by  instrument  dated  January  ,  1891, 
and  recorded  in  the  register's  office  of  iiosp  County  in  Liber  2291  of  Morteages^  ptge 
400,  on  January  12. 1891,  mad  etowheie,  md  martOMe  e^ht  different  subdivisioDB  of 
property  each  coiisiiCing  of  the  eevemi  tracts  described  as  rorming  parts  of  sudi  paiceb, 
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to  the  Central  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  to  secure  10,000  bonds,  each  for  $1,000,  all  as  will 
more  fully  appear  in  and  by  the  said  mortgage,  which  said  mortgage  contains  the 
following  provision: 

"The  trustee  shall  have  full  power  in  its  discretion,  upon  the  written  request  of  the 
company,  to  convey  by  way  of  release  or  otherwise,  to  a  party  designated  by  the 
company  any  part  oi  the  mortgs^ed  property,  which  shall  be  certified  by  the  company 
under  its  seal,  and  the  hand  of  its  president  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  company,  which  certificate  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  to  the  trustee  of  the 
truth  of  the  matters  stated  therein,  and  to  make  and  deliver  the  necessary  conveyances 
provided  that  the  proceeds  shall  be  paid  to  the  trustee  to  be  held  by  it  for  the  security 
of  the  bondholders,  with  the  right  and  power,  however,  to  the  trustee  in  its  discretion 
to  permit  the  proceeds  to  be  u»Bd  by  the  company  for  the  purchase  of  other  property 
to  become  subject  to  the  lien  of  this  mortgage.  If  the  trustee  shall  so  desire,  such  other 
property  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  lien  of  this  mortgage  in  such  manner  as  it  shall 
oe  advised  by  counsel;"  and 

Whereas,  since  the  execution  of  said  mortga^,  there  have  been  expended  by  the 
company  upon  certain  of  the  said  subdivisions,  mcluding  the  several  tracts  and  parcels 
forming  part  of  them,  amounts  much  in  excess  of  the  value,  of  the  residue  of  such 
mcHTtga^ed  property;  and 

Whereas,  allof  fmch  bonds  belong  to  the  company;  and, 

Whereas,  it  is  inconvenient  and  unnecessary  that  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  said 
trust  company  as  trustee  the  proceeds  of  any  part  of  such  residue  of  the  said  property 
as  shall  be  sciid  whether  heretofore  or  hereafter  or  to  have  the  proceeds  usea  for  the 
purchase  of  other  property;  therefore  be  it 

Renhed,  (1)  That  the  board  of  directors  be  and  they  hereby  are  authorized  to 
make  any  arrangement  and  to  authorize  the  execution  of  any  and  all  instruments 
necessary  to  procure  the  release  from  the  said  mortgage  of  all  such  parts  of  the  mort- 
gaged premises,  including  any  premises  heretofore  substituted  for  any  part  of  the 
mortgaged  premises  as  the  board  sbM  determine  by  resolution  to  be  unnecessary  for 
the  security  of  the  mortgage* 

(2)  That  the  board  be  igid  they  hereby  are  furthermore  authorized  in  their  discre- 
tion to  procure  the  said  mortgage  to  be  satisfied  and  the  bonds  to  be  surrendered  for 
cancellation  to  the  trustee  and  to  be  canceled,  and  in  their  further  discretion  to  exe- 
cute another  mortgage  of  such  of  the  said  premises  as  they  shall  thiuk  suitable  to 
secure  10,000  bonds,  each  of  $1,000,  and  to  authorize  the  execution  of  all  the  necessary 
instruments  and  papers  upon  such  terms  and  containing  such  provisions  as  they  shall 
determine  upon  and  as  shall  be  approved  bv  John  E.  Parsons,  the  counsel  of  the  com- 
pany. 

(3)  That  Uie  Centnd  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  as  such  trustee,  be  requested  and 
authorized  to  execute  all  instruments  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose  heretoforo 
expressed  upon  the  request  of  the  board  by  resolution,  and  upon  such  request  topay 
and  turn  over  to  the  company  any  proceeds  in  their  hands  of  premises  heretofore  sold, 
and  if  desired  to  stamp  the  bonds  with  such  certificate  as  tne  trust  company  may 
deem  necessary  and  expedient. 

(4)  That  in  or  about  the  continuation  or  satisfaction  of  the  existing  mortgage,  mak- 
ing any  changes  in  it,  or  in  the  bonds,  making  any  substitution  or  any  other  mortgage, 
issuing  new  bonds,  or  changing  the  existing  bonds  full  authority  is  conferred  upon 
the  board,  the  terms  and  conditions  to  be  in  their  absolute  discretion  subject  to  the 
approval  of  John  E.  Parsons  as  counsel. 

At  1.07  p.  m.  the  president  declared  the  polls  closed  and  the  inspectors  made  the 
following  report: 

JxRBET  GiTT,  N.  J.,  JwKoary  10, 1900, 

This  is  to  certify  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.. 
held  this  day,  the  following  number  of  shares  were  wted:  299,418  shares  of  pFeferrea 
stock;  257,100  diaies  of  common  stock,  a  total  of  510,518  rfukres  for  the  election  of 
H.  O.  Havemeyer,  Arthur  Donner,  and  John  Mayer,  to  serve  as  directors  lor  diree 
years. 

Jxn^o  F.  SoBzaifo, 
HKifST  R.  Rbbd. 
Impeeten  of  Elee^Aon, 

Stockholders  voting:  8  holding  4,335  shares  in  peracm  and  5,405  hoMing  512,183 
shares  by  proxy. 
nO-cent  revenue  stamp  attached.) 

On  motion  the  meeting  then  aojonned. 

C.  R.  HnKK,  SeerelBry. 
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Meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  held  at  117 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  May  29,  1900,  at  10  a.m.: 

On  motion  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  treasurer  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  invest  $3,500,000 
in  the  preferred  stock  at  par  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

Resolvedly  further y  That  the  treasurer  be  and  he  hereby  is  auUiorized  to  agree  to  take 
$750,000  more  of  such  preferred  stock  at  par,  deliverable  in  the  future. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meeting  adjourned. 

John  £.  Parsons,  Secretary  pro  tern. 


Meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  held  at  117 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday  June  5,  1900,  at  11.30  a.m.: 

On  motion  it  was 

Resolved  That  the  treasurer  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  sell  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  preferred  stock  now  owned  and  heraifter  to 
DO  acquired  bv  this  company,  at  not  less  than  par,  under  the  direction  of  H.  O.  Have- 
meyer  and  John  E.  Parsons  as  a  committee. 

On  motion  it  was 

Resolved^  That  C.  R.  Heikebe  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  to  assijni  and  sell  to  B.  H. 
Howell,  Son  &  Co.  the  3,000  shares  of  stock  of  the  Mollenhauer  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
owned  by  this  company  at  $300  per  share  and  to  accept  in  payment  shares  of  the  pre- 
^ojred  stock  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  par. 


Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Dirbctors  of  the  Aksrican 

Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Volume  II. 

Adjourned  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  at  1  East  Sixty-sixth  Street,  New  York» 
on  Tuesday,  December  4,  1900,  at  12.15  p.  m. 

On  motion  it  was — 

Resolved^  That  the  treasurer  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  invest  $490,000  in 
the  preferred  stock  at  par  of  the  National  Sujgar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  and 
that  this  investment  is  to  be  in  addition  to  the  investment  m  the  same  stock  author- 
ized at  the  meeting  of  May  29,  1900. 

President  H.  O.  Havemeyer  called  attention  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  company  on  January  9, 1901,  and  to  the  election  to  be  held  of  two  direct- 
ors in  place  of  Charles  H.  Senfif  and  W.  B.  Thomas,  whose  term  of  office  would  then 
expire,  and,  on  motion,  the  secretary  was  directed  to  mail  to  each  stockholder  the 
usual  circular,  inclosing  a  proxy  and  reconmiending  the  reelection  of  the  gentlemen 
named. 


Minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  held  at  the  oflice  of  the  company  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  January  9, 
1901,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  pursuant  to  call. 

The  meeting  was  callcKi  to  order  by  President  H.  0.  Havemeyer,  and  C.  R. 
Heike  acted  as  secretary. 

The  president  presented  his  annual  statement  concerning  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany, as  follows: 

''The  directors  ask  that  the  stockholders  will  approve  the  action  which  has  been 
taken  by  the  directors  up  to  this  time 

'Ut  has  been  the  wish  of  the  directors  from  the  beginning  that  at  the  annual  meetings 
there  should  be  a  full  representation  of  the  stock;  that  if  there  was  anv  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  anv  of  the  stockholders,  it  should  be  shown  by  vote,  and  that  if  there  were 
no  such  dissati^okction,  the  stockholders  would  pass  an  appropriate  resolution  approv- 
ii^  Uie  action  of  the  directors  in  the  management  of  the  company's  business,  and  the 
conduct  of  its  officers  and  their  action  generally. 
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"At  and  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  1900,  stockholders  had  an  opportunity  of 
acting  upon  the  business  policy  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  directors.  That 
policy  had  been  carefully  considered,  was  deliberately  resolved  upon,  and  the  directors 
were  gratified  that  it  met  with  the  approval  of  the  stockholders. 

''In  a  general  way  it  may  be  stated  that  the  poUcy  has  been  to  keep  the  company 
strong  to  meet  any  and  every  emergency  which  might  arise.  The  directors  thought 
that  this  was  wise  at  the  time.    Sulwequent  events  have  confirmed  their  judgment. 

''During  the  year  it  seemed  opportune  in  selling  to  make  an  increase  in  the  mar^ 
between  raw  and  refined.  This  was  done.  In  this  action,  and  in  all  the  action  which 
has  been  taken  by  the  directors,  they  have  proceeded  upon  the  belief  that  it  was  in  the 
kiterest  of  the  company,  and  of  the  business,  to  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  profit, 
keeping  the  plant  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  strengthening  the  company  by 
the  acquisition  of  appliances  which  are  essential  to  the  economical  conduct  of  the 
business. 

"The  condition  of  the  company  is  sound  and  strong. 

"Unless  objections  diall  be  taken  at  this  meeting,  and  more  particularly  if  the  action 
of  the  directors  be  approved,  they  will  continue  to  pursue  the  policy  upon  the  princi- 
ples which  have  actuated  them  heretofore." 

On  motion,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  two  directors  in  place  of  Charies 
H.  Sen£f  and  Washington  a.  Thomas  to  serve  for  three  years.  Messrs.  Henry  R.  Reed 
and  W.  Edward  Foster  were  appointed  inspectors  of  election  and  they  took  the  fol- 
lowing oath : 

State  ot  New  Jersey,  County  of  Hudson: 

Henrv  R.  Reed  and  W.  Edward  Foster,  being  severally  sworn  upon  their  respective 
oaths,  do  promise  and  swear  that  they  will  faithfuUy,  honestly,  and  impartiaUy  per- 
form the  duties  of  inspectars  of  elections,  and  will  to  the  best  oi  thier  skill  and  abifity , 
conduct  the  election  to  be  held  this  day  for  directors  of  The  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  and  a  true  report  make  of  the  same. 

(Signed)  Henry  R.  Reed. 

(Signed)  W.  Edward  Foster. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  9th  day  of  January,  1901. 

[seal.]  (Signed)  John  F.  MintPHY, 

Notary  Public^  Hudson  County, 

The  polls  were  declared  open  at  12.05  p.  m.  and  the  balloting  proceeded.  There 
were  present  in  person  or  by  proxies,  holders  of  256,217  shares  of  preferred  and  245,267 
shares  of  common  stock. 

The  following  resolution  offered  by  John  E.  Faisons  was  read,  and,  on  motion, 
unanimously  adopted: 

''Resolved  That  E.  W.  Gerbracht,  H.  G.  Mott,  and  C.  R.  Heike  be,  and  they  hereby 
are.  selected  as  a  committee  of  three  stockholders  who  are  not  directors  to  employ  an 
auditor  to  make  under  oath  the  written  statement  required  by  section  1,  chapt^  492 
of  the  laws  of  1897  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts." 

The  following  resolutions  o£Fered  by  A.  H.  Bultman  were  read  and  on  motion 
unanimously  adopted: 

**  Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  directors  at  a  meeting  held  January  8,1901, which 
reads  as  follows: 

" '  Resolved,  That  the  accumulated  profits  less  the  dividends  which  have  been  declared 
up  to  this  time,  including  the  dividend  of  January  2,  1901,  be  reserved  as  working 
capital,  less  such  amount  as  the  directors  shall  see  fit  from  time  to  time  to  declare  as 
dividends.' 
*'  be,  and  the  same  herebv  is,  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  stockholders. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  stockholders  hereby  ratify  and  approve  the  action  of  the  directon 
in  the  management  of  the  company's  business  and  the  conduct  of  its  officers  and  their 
action  genendly  down  to  this  time." 

At  1.07  p.  m.  the  preodent  declared  the  poUs  dosed,  and  the  inspectors  made  the 
following  report: 

We,  the  subscribers,  Lospecton  of  elections,  appointed  by  the  stockholders  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  at  their  meeting  held  this  9th  day  of  January,  1901,  do 
report  tlmt  having  taken  an  oath  impartially  to  conduct  the  election,  we  individually 
received  the  votes  of  the  stockholdera  by  raJlot. 
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We  report  thiit  501,484  votes  were  caat,  and  that  die  following  penone  reccsr^  ite 
niimber  <A  votes  set  opposite  their  respectiTe  names,  to  wit: 


For  dIvecCofs. 


H 

B 


All  ci  iHiich  is  respectfully  submitted  this  9th  day  of  January,  1901. 

(Signed)  Hxnbt  R,  Rkbd, 

(Signed)  W.  £nwAU>  FoencK, 


On  motion,  the  meeting  then  adjoumed. 


Adjourned  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  The  American  Sugar  R^ninr  Co^ 
held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  July  17,  1901.  at  2  o'clock  p.  a.: 

IVesent:  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  John  E.  Persons,  Charles  H.  Senff,  Lowell  U.  I^haer. 
John  liayer,  and  Arthur  Donner. 

Raolvid  and  dedaredj  That  it  is  advisable  that  from  and  after  October  3,  1901^  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company  be  increased  $15,000,000 — that  is  to  ssy,  from  $75,000,009 
to  $90,000,000— euch  increase  to  consist  one  half  of  nrefened  stock  and  the  other  half 
of  common  stock,  the  preferred  stock  to  cone^xma  in  all  respects  with  the  exiaOBg 
preferred  stock  of  the  company;  and  the  directon  do  hereby  call  a  meetin?  of  tbe 
stockholders,  to  be  held  at  uie  company's  office,  in  the  city  of  Jersey  City,  on  \Vednfl»> 
day,  the  18th  day  of  September,  1901,  at  12  m.,  to  take  action  upon  the  abo\e  reaolutiaB. 

ReaolvedfvrUuT,  That  if  such  increase  of  stock  be  authorized,  it  be  issued  at  par  te 
cash,  payable  one  half  on  October  7,  1901,  and  the  other  half  on  November  7,  1901; 
that  the  rifi^t  to  subscribe  for  the  preferred  stock  be  given  to  the  holders  of  record  on 
the  same  £iy  of  common  stock  in  the  proportiun  in  each  case  of  one  new  ahare  to  each 
five  shares  of  stock  then  held  by  them,  resoectively. 

Raoived,  further.  That  if  any  new  stock  should  not  be  subacribcd  fi*r  by  the  fHock- 
holders  or  those  to  whom  they  dial!  transfer  their  ri^ts,  those  who  d  » subscribe  shall 
have  the  right  to  take  the  stock  which  shall  remam  at  par  in  the  pn^portion  o!  the 
amount  of  stock  held  by  them  to  the  total  subacription,  and  without  di«tin^tioo 
between  preferred  and  common  stock. 

Re$olved,  fvrther.  That  certificates  be  issued  for  fractionai  share:^  for  which  atock- 
holdexii  diall  subscribe,  but  that  stock  diall  only  be  issued  ftir  such  certifi'.ates  in  » 
far  as  they  diall  represent  whole  shares  of  stock* 

On  motion  it  was 

Rfrylrtd,  That  all  details  be  referred  to  the  executive  committee  with  power. 

On  motion,  the  meetii^  adjoumed  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 

(Signed)  Ajnura  Doxxsx, 

Acting  Sfor'^nt. 


To  the  stockholderg  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Go.: 

It  is  proposed  to  issue  $15,000,000  of  new  stock  of  the  company,  one-half  cominon 
and  one-half  preferred,  pa^*able  in  cash  at  par,  and  to  give  the  riglit  to  subscribe  to  the 
preferred  stock  to  the  holders  of  preferred,  and  to  the  common  stock  to  the  holder?  of 
common,  in  the  proportion  of  their  holdings,  one  share  new  for  five  sharess  old. 

The  board  of  directore  have  passed  a  resolution  that  such  increase  is  advisable,  and 
have  directed  that  to  take  action  about  it,  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  common  and 

f»referred,  be  called  for  September  IS,  next,  at  12  m.,  at  the  office  of  the  company  in 
ersev  City.    To  authorize  the  issue  of  the  new  stock  requires  that  two-thirds  m  inter- 
est of  each  claee  of  stockholder?  diall  vote  in  fevor  of  it. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  board  that  this  increase  is  in  the  interest  of  both  classes  of 
stockholders,  and  that  the  n^t  to  subscribe  should  be  given  as  hereinbefoie  stated. 
The  company,  at  its  oi^anization,  authoriaed  an  issue  ot  $10,000,000  mortgKge  booda. 
^t  is  proposed  that  these  bonds  and  the  mortgages  shaU  be  canceled. 
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The  company  has  expended  in  the  acquisition  of  property,  for  its  husiness,  perma- 
nent improvements,  etc.,  the  sum  of  over  $15,000,000. 

This  has  benefitted  both  classes  of  stockholders,  the  preferred  stock  in  the  added 
security  which  it  has  pven;  and  the  common  stock  in  the  added  value  to  the  property 
of  fhe  compan^^,  and  in  increased  facilities  for  the  transaction  of  its  business.  The 
S15,000,000  which  the  proposed  increase  will  bring  to  the  treasury  of  the  company 
will  be  used  for  its  business  purposes.  As  capital,  it  will  benefit  preferred-stock 
holders  in  promoting  the  preferential  value  of  their  stock.  That  the  common-stock 
holders  are  interested  that  the  increase  shall  be  made  seems  to  the  directors  to  be 
manifest.  Increase  of  the  business  requires  an  increase  of  capital.  The  streng^  of 
the  busineas  consists  in  its  freedom  mim  mortgage  debt  and  its  entire  pecuniary 
independence.  The  entire  amount  realized  from  the  new  stock  will  come  into  the 
treasury  of  tiie  company  and  will  be  available  for  its  business  uses. 

Herewith  the  directors  inclose  proxies,  which,  so  far  as  given,  will  be  voted  for  the 
proposed  increase.    While  the  directors  desire  that  the  stockholders  shall  act  accord- 
ing to  their  own  judgment,  they  feel  justified  in  Ba3dng  that  in  their  opinion  stock- 
hSders  are  interested  that  this  action  shall  be  taken. 
Respectfully, 

The  Board  of  Deubctors. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  1,  the  imdenngned,  being  the  owner  of 


ahares  of  common  stock  and shares  of  preferred  stock  of  the  American  Sugar 

Refining  Co.,  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  Samuel  Carr,  David  B.  Ogden,  and 
Arthur  l>onner,  or  any  two  of  them,  my  true  and  lawful  attorneys  for  me  and  in  my 
name,  place,  and  stead  to  vote  upon  the  stock  owned  by  me  or  standing  in  my  name, 
as  my  proxy,  at  the  special  meeting  of  the  stockholdeiB  of  Uie  said  company,  to  be 
held  at  the  ofi&ce  of  the  company  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  the  18th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1901,  or  on  such  other  day  as  the  meetii^  may  thereafter  be  held  bv  adjourn- 
ment or  otherwise,  accordini^  to  the  number  of  votes  1  am  now  or  may  then  be  entitled 
to  cast;  and  if  at  such  meeting  two-thirds  in  interest  of  each  class  ot  the  stockholden 
of  the  aaid  company  having  voting  powers  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  proposed  increase 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  compstny,  from  seventy-five  million  to  ninetv  TttilHqn 
dollaiB,  such  increase  to  consist  one-half  of  preferred  stock  and  one-half  of  common 
stock,  the  preferred  stock  to  correspond  in  all  respects  with  the  existing  preferred 
stock  of  the  company,  then  to  sign  and  deliver  the  written  assent  required  by  law 
to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  case  of  such  increase,  hereby  grant- 
ing to  such  attorneys  full  power  and  authority  to  act  for  me  and  in  my  name  m  the 
premises  as  fully  as  1  could  do  if  personally  present,  with  full  power  of  substitution 
and  revocation,  hereby  ratifying  and  confiinniiig  all  that  my  said  attorneys  or  sub- 
atitutes  may  do  in  my  place  and  stead. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this day  of , 

1901. 

In  the  prsaence  of 


Sl'KCIAL  STOCfi.BOLDEBa  MEETING  SePTEHBSB  18,    1901. 

Minnies  of  the  ppecial  meeting  of  ihp  Rtockholders  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  h#*ld  at  the  oflice  of  the  cumpany  in  Jerf*ey  City,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  September 
18,  1901,  at  12  o'clock  n<Kjn,  pursiuint  to  rail: 

Tlie  meeting  waj*  calle<J  to  order  by  Vir»e  President  Charles  H.  Sen  IT,  and  C.  R. 
Heike  waj?  ap|)ointed  nef  retary.     Mr.  Senff  addref?«ed  the  meetinc.  as  follow^: 

**ln  the  ar>«*enft.*  of  the  president,  it  bf»couh*s  my  duty  t^>  prwide  at  thi-*  meeting. 
The  njeetinjj  has  been  called  to  tak<»  ac'tion  ujHjn  a  resolution  of  th«»  board  of  direftora 
of  the  <ompanv.  that  from  and  after  Ort4)ber  :i.  1901,  the  capital  stf)ck  of  the  company 
be  increased  f  15,000,fKX),  that  ik  to  say.  from  ?75,000,000  to  $90,000,000,  nuch  increase 
to  ct>n^i?t  one-half  oi  preferred  hIik'U  of  the  company  and  the  other  half  of  common 
stock,  the  preferred  st^»ck  to  corrf'^'piind  in  all  r(v|>erti<  with  the  existing  pref<»Trud 
»<tork  of  the  company." 

On  motion,  it  was  unanimously  decidrnl  that  the  me«'tinp  procei»d  at  <mre  to  vote 
upon  the  resolution  to  incrca^  the  cApital  •^toik.  Mr  Senff  nominated  Henry  C.  Mott 
and  W.  Edward  Fost-er,  two  ot  the  nt^K'kholdcr?'  prc»Mi«nt,  to  be  in"»fH*<:torH  Ut  can\a^ 
th*»  vnte*?.  and  th«^  nomination  wa«  ci»nfinn<*d  bv  the  niedinj:. 

Me*^r'».  Henry  C.  Motl  and  W.  EMward  VoMtor  th(»n  t/Kik  the  following  oath 

State  of  New  Jlr*<ey,  County  of  JiadMtm: 

Henrv  C.  Motl  and  W.  Edward  FuKter,  being  w^verally  f»wom  up')n  their  rchiHK-tiv 
oalh^i,  do  promii<e  and  swear  that  they  will  faithfully,  honeHily,  and  inipartially  pel 
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form  the  duties  of  inspectors  of  the  vote.^  to  be  ca«t  at  the  meeting,  to  count  them, 
and  to  make  a  true  rei)ort  of  the  result. 

Sworn  before  John  F.  Murphy,  notary  public,  couutv  of  Hude*on. 

The  polls  were  declared  open  at  12.05  p.  m.,  and  the  balloting  proceeded. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  polls  remain  open  for  one  hour.  There  were 
present  in  person,  or  bv  proxy,  holders  of  266,539  shares  of  preferred  stock  and  285,d33 
shares  of  common  stocK. 

The  following  resolution  was  read  and  on  motion  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  President  McKinley,  no  business  be 
be  transacted  at  this  meeting  except  that  which  is  required  to  make  proceedings  for 
the  increase  of  the  stock  of  tne  company  legal,  and  that  immediately  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  those  proceedings  the  meeting  be  adjourned. 

Mr.  Senff  then  made  the  following  statement: 

^'In  the  circular  calling  for  this  meeting  it  was  stated  that  'The  company  at  its 
oiganization  authorized  the  issue  of  $10,000,000  mortgage  bonds.  It  is  proposed  that 
these  bonds  shall  be  canceled.'  The  board  proposes  to  procure  the  cancelment  of 
the  bonds  referred  to  and  tlie  release  or  discht^e  of  the  mortgage.  The  board  thinkB 
that  it  would  be  suitable  for  this  meeting  to  authorize  and  direct  this  action  if  the 
proposed  increase  of  stock  is  made.  The  board  suggests  that  the  following  resolutioQ 
oe  passed: 

^^Resolvedj  That  if  the  increase  of  stock  be  made  action  in  respect  of  which  is  to  be 
taken,  at  this  meeting,  $10,000,000  of  mortgage  bonds  of  the  company  be  canceled,  and 
that  tne  mortgage,  or  deed  of  trust  to  the  Central  Trust  Co.  securing  the  same,  wnich 
bears  the  date  of  January  10,  1891,  be  satisfied,  released,  and  discharaed  and  that  the 
board  of  directors  be  authorized  and  directed  through  tiie  proper  omcen  of  the  com- 
pany to  consummate  this  action." 

On  motion,  this  resolution  was  unanimouslv  adopted. 

Mr.  Senff  stated  that  the  board  has  prepared  a  circular  to  be  sent  to  the  stockholdem, 
if  the  increase  of  l^e  capital  stock  be  approved  at  the  meeting.  The  secretary  wbb 
directed  to  read  the  circular: 

SXFrXKBER  18,  1901. 
To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Ameriam  Sugar  Refining  Co.: 

At  a  stockholders'  meeting  held  to-day,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  in  interest  of  each 
class  of  stockholders,  it  was  resolved  that  from  and  after  October  3,  1901,  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company  be  increased  $15,000,000,  that  is  to  say,  from  $75,000,000  to  $90,- 
000,000,  such  increase  to  consist  one-half  of  preferred  stock  and  the  otner  naif  of  com- 
mon stock,  the  preferred  stock  to  correspond  in  aU  respects  with  the  existing  preferred 
stock  of  the  company. 

The  board  of  directors  had  resolved  that  if  the  increase  should  be  authorized,  the 
stock  should  be  issued  at  par,  for  cash,  payable  one-half  on  October  7,  1901,  and  the 
other  half  on  November  7,  1901;  that  the  right  to  subscribe  for  the  preferred  stock 
should  be  given  to  holders  of  record,  on  September  7,  1901,  of  preferred  stock,  and 
that  the  riflit  to  subscribe  for  common  stock  should  be  given  to  noldeis  of  record  on 
the  same  day  of  common  stock,  in  the  proportion  in  each  case  of  one  new  share  to 
each  five  shares  of  stock  then  held  by  them,  respectively.  The  new  stock  will  share 
in  dividends  after  October  2,  1901,  the  same  as  existing  stock. 

The  board  had  also  resolved  that  script  certificates  be  issmed  for  fractional  shares 
for  which  stockholders  shall  subscribe,  out  that  stock  shall  onlv  be  issued  for  such 
script  certificates  when  and  in  so  far  as  they  shall  represent  full  shares.  Dividends 
upon  such  stock  will  only  run  from  the  time  that  such  stock  shall  be  issued.  No 
divid^ids  will  be  paid  upon  script. 

In  accordance  with  this  action  I  herewith  submit  as  follows: 

1.  Notice  to  be  given  by  the  stockholders  to  the  company  of  their  wish  to  subscribe 
for  the  stock  to  which  they  are  respectively  entitled,  with  their  agreement  to  pay 
therefor  as  above;  that  is  to  say,  one-half  on  or  before  October  7,  1901,  and  the  ouier 
half  on  or  before  November  7,  1901. 

It  is  desirable  that  these  notices  shall  be  returned  as  soon  as  possible.  If  not  returned 
before  October  7, 1901,  the  notice  when  returned  must  be  accompanied  by  a  check  for 
one-half  of  the  subscription.  In  other  cases  payment  of  one-half  must  be  made  on  or 
before  October  7,  1901.  And  in  all  cases  the  other  half  must  be  paid  on  or  before 
November  7,  1901,  payment  in  each  case  to  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  company.  No. 
117  Wall  Street,  city  of  New  York.  Receipts  for  installraents  as  paid  will  be  given, 
and  they  will  be  exchanged  at  the  office  of  the  company  for  certificates  of  stock  when 
they  are  ready  to  be  delivered,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given,  unless  the  certificates 
are  ready  for  delivery  by  November  7,  1901,  in  which  case  they  will  be  delivered 
when  the  second  installment  is  paid.  Any  stockholder  who  desires  may  pay  the  entire 
amount  of  his  subscription  at  one  time,  if  payment  is  made  on  or  before  bctober  7. 1901 . 
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2.  Foffm  of  iaB%ii]M!Bt  of  tlie  ri^t  to  solMCTibe. 

Wbcre  the  aas^nmeiit  is  made  before  notice  oi  mtentioii  to  8«ib«cribe,  the 
must  make  the  suae  agreement  for  pavmexit  as  is  leqnired  ci  tbe  stoekfaoldcr. 
assignment  most  be  sent  to  tbe  company >  office  on  or  befote  October  7, 1901. 

In  the  cifrnlar  of  the  companT.  caUb^  for  the  stockholdefs*  meeting,  held  ths  day, 
it  vas  stated  that  it  vas  pnwoswl  that  910,000.000  bonds  anthorued  by  the  company 
diOQld  be  canceled.    A  lesMntion  to  that  efiiect  vas  adopted  by  the  meeting, 
tcespuciniuy, 

C.  R.  HxxcK,  (Smrisry. 

On  motion  the  circniar  as  lead  by  the  secsetaiy  and  which  is  to  be  mailed  to  cadi 
stocUiolder  was  vnanimoasir  appioTed. 

At  1.05  Mr.  S&k&  dechued  the  polls  dosed,  and  the  inapecCon  made  the  foUoving 
report: 

The  nndenigned  do  hereby  certify  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  stockholden  of  thn 
American  Sa^a  Refining  Go.,  hdd  at  its  office,  at  the  comer  of  Washington  and 
Essex  StareetB,  intbecityolJeaeyCity,  Stateof  New  Jeney,  on  Smtember  18«  1901, 
that  beine  the  location  of  the  principal  office  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  of  the  cob-> 
pany,  ana  the  name  of  the  agent  therein  and  in  chaise  thneof  upon  whom  process 
against  the  mrpoiation  majr  be  senred,  being  Henry  £.  Niese,  they  were  duly  a|K 
pointed  by  the  nresMling  officer  in  diaige  of  tl^  meetmg,  confiimed  by  the  nnanimooB 
vote  of  the  stockholden  present  in  person  or  by  proxy,  to  be  judges  or  inspectors  of 
the  votes  to  be  cast  at  such  meeting. 

That  they  were  fint  duly  sworn  to  faithfully  perform  their  dut>'  and  to  ^ecei^'e  the 
votes,  count  them,  and  certify  to  the  reenlt. 

We  do  accordin^v  report  that  at  such  meeting  there  were  cast  in  penon  or  by  proxy 
the  votes  of  the  holders  of  266,539  shares  of  prefeired  stock  and  of  285.933  shares  of 
common  stock.  That  all  such  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  the  increase  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company  by  $15.000,000— that  is  to  say,  from  $75,000,000  to  $90,000,000, 
such  increase  to  consist  one-half  of  preferred  stock  and  the  other  one-half  of  common 
stock,  the  preferred  stock  to  correspond  in  all  respect?  to  existing  preferred  stock  of 
the  company. 

In  witness  wh^eof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  this  18th  day  of  September,  1901. 

Hkkht  C.  Mott. 
W.  Edward  Fostsb. 
On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

C.  R.  Heixb,  SeertUmf, 

The  certificate  filed  in  Trenton  on  October  3, 1901,  was  signed  by  holders  of  2S5.633 
shares  of  common  and  265,787  shares  of  preferred  stock. 


Regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  October  S,  1901,  at  11.30  a.  m.: 

The  following  resolution  was  read  and  on  motion  unanimously  adopted,  viz: 

"WTiereas  at  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company,  held  on  September  18, 
1901,  this  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

^^" Resolved,  That  if  the  increase  of  stock  be  made,  action  in  respect  of  which  is  to  be 
taken  at  this  meeting,  the  $10,000,000  of  mortgage  bonds  of  the  company  be  canceled, 
and  that  the  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  to  the  Central  Trust  Co.  securing  the  same, 
which  bears  date  of  January  10,  1891,  be  satisfied,  released,  and  dischaiged,  and  that 
the  board  of  directors  be  authorized  and  directed,  through  the  proper  ofiicers  of  the 
company,  to  consummate  this  action.' 

"Whereas  since  that  meeting  the  increase  of  stock,  action  in  re^tpect  of  which  was 
to  be  taken  at  that  meeting,  has  been  made;  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved,  By  the  h^ird  of  directors,  that  the  $10,000,000  of  mortgage  bonds  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  be  canceled^  that  the  mortgage  or  dc^  of  trust  to 
the  Central  Trust  Co.,  securing  the  same,  which  bears  date  of  January  10,  1891,  be 
satisfied,  released,  and  discharged;  that  the  Central  Trust  Co.  be  requested  to  satiisfy, 
release,  and  discharge  the  mor^a^  or  deed  of  trust,  and  to  execute  the  necessary 
papers;  and  that  the  president  oi  this  company  be  authorized  and  directed  to  execute 
any  papers  which  may  be  required  to  consummate  the  cancellation  of  the  bonds  and 
the  satisfB<^tion,  release,  and  discharge  of  the  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust,  including  the 
surrender  of  the  bonds  to  the  CentrS  Trust  Co.  if  so  required. 
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R^^ular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar _ 

Co.,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  November  12,  1901,  mt  11.3b 
a,  m. 

On  motion  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

*' Whereas  it  is  proposed  to  incorporate  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  refined  sugar,  and  the  business  incidental  tfaereCo, 
with  a  capital  of  $3,500,000. 

"Resolved,  That  the  company  will  sell  to  such  new  corporation  aU  the  real  property 
of  this  company  situated  in  the  State  of  New  York,  meaning  thereby  its  refineries, 
and  all  the  machinery,  fixtures,  and  other  property,  constituting  part  thereof,  and 
used  in  connection  therewith,  and  also  the  stock  of  bone  blacK,  coal,  coopenge, 
filter  bags,  and  sundry  refinery  and  machine  shop  supplies,  and  receive  Uierefior  in 
lull  payment  the  capital  stock  of  such  new  corporation. 

"  Resolvedy  further f  That  the  president  of  this  company  be,  and  he  hereb]^  is,  ftothor* 
ized  to  agree  for  the  sale  of  the  said  property  to  the  said  new  corporation,  and  to 
receive  in  nayment  therefor  its  capital  stock;  and  if  such  agreement  oe  made  to  con- 
summate tne  same;  and  to  execute  such  deed  and  other  instruments,  to  be  approved 
by  the  counsel  of  this  company,  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  transaction. 

"And  resolved  furriery  Tnat  in  the  sale  aforesaid  there  be  included  all  leaseholds 
and  leases  of  and  in  real  estate  and  also  buildings,  fixtures,  and  improvements  upon 
leasehold  property,  and  all  furniture,  boilers,  engines,  and  machinery  in  the  State 
of  New  York  "' 

On  motion  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  held 
at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Thursday,  November  14, 1901,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Present:  H.  0.  Havemeyer,  Charles  H.  SenfF,  W.  B.  Thomas,  and  Arthur  Donner. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  the  company  withdraw  from  the  State  of  New  York 
and  that  it  discontinue  to  do  business  there. 

On  motion  the  secretary  was  authorized  and  directed  to  attend,  on  behalf  of  the 
company,  the  subscribers '  and  stockholdent'  meeting  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  of  New  York,  and  to  vote  the  company's  stock  for  the  election  of  the  following 
gentlemen  as  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  C/O.  of  New  York:  H.  O.  Have- 
meyer,  Charles  H.  SenFT,  W.  B.  Thomas,  Arthur  Donner,  and  Lowell  M.  Palmer. 


Special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  held 
at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  December  3, 1901,  at  11  30  a.  m. 

The  secretary  called  attention  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
company  on  January  8,  1902,  and  to  the  election  to  be  held  of  two  directors  in  place 
of  John  E.  Parsons  and  Lowell  M.  Palmer,  whose  term  of  office  would  then  expire, 
and  on  motion  the  secretary  was  directed  to  mail  to  each  stockholder  the  usual  circular 
inclosing  a  proxy  and  recommending ^e  reelection  of  the  eentlemen  named. 
^  On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned.; 


Regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  December  10, 1901,  at  11.30  a.  m. 

The  president  was  authorized  to  renew  and  extend  for  two  years,  from  October  1, 
1903,  to  October  1,  1905,  the  contracts  with  the  Hawaiian  planters,  represented  by 
Williams,  Dimond  &  Co. 


Annual  Stockholders'  Meeting  January  8,  1902. 

Minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  held  at  the  office  of  the  company  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,,  January  8, 
1902,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  pursuant  to  call: 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  and  C.  R.  Heike 
acted  as  secretary. 
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The  president  preBented  hk  annual  statement,  concerning  the  buaineaB  of  the  oom- 
pany,  as  foUbws: 

**Tlie  stockholders  knov  in  a  eeneral  wav  of  the  acoompliehment  of  the  plan  to 
increase  by  $13,000,000  the  c^itsl  stock  of  the  company. 

The  increase  was  aathorized  at  a  stockholderB'  meeting  which  was  held  on  Sep- 
tember IS  last.  With  the  exception  tA  cases  where  there  was  a  want  of  authority  to 
subscribe,  and  a  limited  number  of  exceptional  cases,  the  new  stock  was  promptly 
taken  up  by  the  stockholders. 

Hie  total  amount  of  stock  outstanding  at  the  present  time  is,  preferred,  $44,068,300; 
common,  $44,246,100. 

The  new  stock  shared  in  dividends  commencing  with  the  dividend  declared  as  of 
January  2,  I9Q2. 

The  stockholders  has  doubtless  noticed  the  organization  recently  of  a  New  York 
corporation  to  transact  the  Xew  York  busmess  which  was  heretofore  conducted  by 
the  company.  For  many  yean  the  le^lation  of  New  York  was  hostile  to  mann- 
facturing  enterprises,  lliis  was  the  situation  when  the  company  was  oiganigad, 
and  led  to  its  oggniration  in  Xew  Jersey,  in  which  State  a  considerable  part  of  the 
company's  businesB  had  been  transacted.  Latterly  the  policy  of  New  York  has 
changea.  By  its  more  recent  legislation  it  has  held  out  inducements  to  have  mano- 
bcturing  business  done  in  New  York  done  by  New  York  corporations.  The  company 
has  reooenized  and  conformed  to  this  so  £tf  as  concerns  the  Dustness  <^  the  New  Vork 


Tliis  has  involved  the  transfer  to  Jeraey  City  of  the  residue  of  the  business  that 
heretofore  carried  on  in  New  York. 

It  would  seem  that  with  an  ovetflowing  Federal  Treasury  there  had  disappeared 
any  reason  for  continuing  the  existing  hi^  tariff  npon  raw  sugar.  It  constitutes  a 
diaige  upon  consumption  of  nearly  two  cents  a  pound. 

Tus  represents  on  an  azmual  consumption  of  2.360,000  tons  $85,000,000  a  year.  Of 
this,  however,  <xi1t  1,300,000  tons  are  imported,  jrielding  customs  revenue  of 
$49,000,000.  The  balance  of  $36,000,000  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  pUmten  of  the 
fi^lowing  States  as  follows:  LauL«iana  planten.  3^0,000  tons,  $12;000,000.  Domestic 
beet,  150.000  tons.  $5,400,000.  Hawaii,  350,000  tons,  $12,600,000.  Porto  Rico, 
150,000  tons.  $5,400,000. 

A  remo%^  of  this  duty  on  raw  sugar  would  result  in  a  saving  to  the  consumer  of 
$85,000,000. 

Misleading  statements  are  constantly  being  made  about  the  benefit  to  the  company 
of  reducing  the  present  hiA  rate  of  duty.  The  gain  would  be  in  increased  sales. 
The  lower  the  prve  at  whic^refined  sugar  can  be  furnished,  the  lareer  is  the  number 
within  whose  reach  it  can  be  brougjit.  To  this  extent  there  would  be  a  gain  to  the 
company.  But  the  substantial  benefit  from  the  remission  or  reduction  of  the  dutj 
would  ie  to  the  consumer,  and  the  practical  question  is  whether  the  public  shall 
continue  to  pay  the  enormous  amount  which  the  duty  requires  for  the  benefit  of 
favored  industries,  which,  according  to  publi^ed  statemente  by  those  who  are  inter- 
ested, do  not  reguire  the  protection. 

Aside  from  toe  matt'ers  to  which  I  have  previoody  referred,  the  business  of  the 
company  during  the  year  las  proceeded  as  iwual. 

On  motion*  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  two  directors  in  place  of  John 
E.  Parwos  and  IjrrweW  M.  ralmer.  to  serve  for  three  year*.  Meserw.  Henry  R.  R«ed  and 
W.  Edward  Fwter  were  appoint^  inspectors  of  election,  and  they  took  the  following 
oath: 

State  of  New  jEBmnr, 

Coimfy  o/  Bt$i$an,  $$: 
Henry  R.  R/eed  and  W.  Edward  Foeter,  bein^  severally  sworn,  upon  their 
oaths  do  promiM;  and  swear  that  they  will  faithfully,  honestly,  and  imnartiaUy 
form  the  duti«*  of  txtfp9cv>r«  of  election,  and  will  to  the  best  of  their  dcill  and  ability 
omduct  the  election  w  be  h«ld  this  day  for  directofs  of  the  American  Sugar  Rpfining 

Co.,  and  a  true  report  make  of  the  same. 

Hekst  R.  Reed, 
W.  Edwakd  FoenB. 
Sworn  and  subecribed  before  me  this  8th  day  of  January,  1902. 

[wrAr  I  JOHX  F.  Mt'BTUT, 

^  Aotary  Publky  Evdmm  Omntg. 

The  polls  were  declanwi  open  at  12.13  p.  m.,  and  the  ballotii^  proceeded.  There 
were  Dreeent  in  person  or  by  prrixies  holders  of  285,447  diaies  of  preferred  stock  and 
and  2(7^308  liiares  of  oommoii  stock. 
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At  the  request  of  several  stockholders  pre:<ent,  who  wanted  further  information  in 
repird  to  ^ugar,  and  the  sugar  industry,  President  H.  O.  Havemeyer  made  the 
following  additional  statement: 

"Sugar  is  a  nei-e«nty  of  life.  Were  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  removed  the  price  of 
refined  would  permit  of  its  heini<  used  by  the  poorest  people.  The  peoy)le  are  becrn- 
ning  to  characterize  the  tax  on  cougar  as  a  hunger  tax.  This  no  doubt  is  due  rn  the 
fact  that  a  surplus  exists  in  the  Treasury,  and  no  reaK)n  for  a  tax  on  an  article  of  food. 
The  removal  of  the  tax  would  be  a  great  h leasing  to  the  entire  community. 

"Ap  far  as  the  beet  industry  is  concerned,  the  farmers  have  received  no  more  for  their 
beets  since  the  tax  wa^  reimposed  than  when  sugar  was  free  in  the  vear?  1891 .  1892,  and 
1893. 

"What  Mr.  Oxnard  says  i.^  of  little  account.  What  Mr.  William  Bayard  Cutting 
attaches  his  signatiure  to  i^  of  accouut.  He  has  stated  over  his  signature  that  th^*  beet 
industry  is  profitable  under  conditions  of  absolute  free  trade  and  that  the  United 
States  being  an  agricultural  country,  the  industry  has  nothing  to  fear  even  from  the 
annexation  of  Cubu. 

*'  During  the  years  1891, 1892,  and  1893  sugar  was  made  free  by  the  Republican  Puty 
then  in  power.  It  was  reimposed  to  meet  financial  necessity  of  the  Government, 
being  a  sure  revenue  getter  of  $50,000,000.  An  effort  has  since  been  made  to  tax 
coffee,  likewise  an  article  of  food.  This  attempt  was  scouted  and  faUed.  The  tax 
on  tea  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  but  a  means  of  protecting  the  poorer  people 
from  deleteriouB  and  poisonous  cheap  teas.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  continuance  of 
the  tax  on  raw  sugar  and  the  hope  is  that  it  will  be  removed. " 

The  following  resolution  offeied  by  W.  B.  Thomas  was  read,  and  on  motion  unani- 
mously adopted . 

Resolved,  That  E.  W.  Gerbiacht,  H.  G.  Mott,  and  C.  R.  Heike  be  and  they  hereby 
are.  selected  as  a  conmiittee  of  three  stockholders  who  are  not  directors,  to  employ  an 
auditor  to  make  under  oath  the  written  statement  required  by  section  1,  chapter  492. 
of  the  Laws  of  1897  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  following  resolutions  offered  by  Henry  R.  Reed  were  read  and  on  motion  tinani- 
mouflly  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  directors,  at  a  meeting  held  January  7, 1902,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  accumulated  profits,  less  the  dividends  which  have  been  declared 
up  to  this  timot  including  the  dividend  of  Januanr  2,  1902^  be  re8erve<^  as  working 
capital,  less  such  amount  as  the  directors  shall  see  fit  from  tmie  to  time  to  declare  as 
dividends.*'  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  stockholden. 

Resolved,  That  the  stockholders  hereby  ratify  and  approve  the  action  of  the  directors 
in  the  management  of  the  company's  business,  and  the  conduct  of  its  officers  and  their 
action  generally  down  to  this  time. 

At  1.13  p.  m.  the  president  declared  the  polls  closed,  and  the  inspectors  made  the 
following  report: 

"We,  the  subscribers,  inspectors  of  election,  appointed  by  the  stockholders  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  at  their  meeting  held  this  8th  day  of  January,  1902,  do 
report  that  having  taken  an  oath  impartially  to  conduct  the  election  we  indi\idually 
received  the  votes  of  the  stockholders  by  ballot. 

"We  report  that  552,755  votes  were  cast,  and  that  the  following  persons  received 
the  number  of  votes  set  opposite  their  respective  names,  to  wit:  Total  number  of 
votes,  552,755.  For  directors,  John  E.  Parsons,  285,447  preferred  stock;  267,308  com- 
mon stock.    Lowell  M.  Palmer,  285,447  preferred  stock;  267,308  common  stock. 

"All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  this  8th  day  of  January,  1902. 

"Hbkrt  R.  Rbed, 
"W.  Edward  Foctbr, 

^'  Inspectors.*^ 
On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  held  at  117 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  Februttry  4,  1902,  at  11.30  a.  m.r 

On  motion,  the  salary  of  President  H.  0.  Havemeyer  was  increaased  to  $100,000  per 
annum  from  January  1,  1902,  and  that  of  W.  B.  Thomas  to  $25,000  per  annum  from 
January  1,  1902. 

The  president  stated  that  within  the  paat  few  days  it  had  come  to  hia  knowledge 
for  the  first  time  that  Mr.  L.  M.  Ptdmer  nad  a  personal  interest  in  the  property  (rttd 
estate)  at  Poplar  Bluff,  which  was  furnishing  the  plant  with  material  for  its  product, 
and  on  his  motion  a  committee  was  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter  and  all  other 
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matters  pertaining  to  said  plants  and  report  to  the  board.    On  motion,  Messrs.  W.  B. 
Thomas,  C.  H.  Senff,  and  Arthur  Donner  were  appointed  as  this  committee. 
On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sucar  Refinini;  Co.,  held 
at  the  residence  of  President  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  No.  1  East  Sixty-sixth  Street,  New 
York,  on  Tuesday,  March  4,  1902,  at  10.15  a.  m.: 

On  motion,  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Mesns.  Senff.  Thomas,  and 
Palmer,  to  consider  the  advisabili^  of  acquiring  the  common  stock  of  the  Natiooal 
Sugar  Refininf^  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  The  wording  of  ^e  resolution  paaed  in  regard 
to  this  matter  is  as  fellows: 

Wliereas  we  deem  it  important  to  consider  the  propriety  of  acquiring  the  shares 
of  common  stock  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey;  and 

Whereas  the  fact  that  the  president  of  the  company,  )fr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  is  the 
owner  of  a  large  number  of  ehares  of  said  common  stock,  makes  it  important  that  the 
question  should  be  specially  considered  independently: 

Resolctd,  That  Messrs.  Charles  H.  Senff,  W.  B.  Thomas,  and  Lowell  M.  Palmer 
shall  act  as  a  special  committee  for  the  purpose  of  invest^ting  the  value  of  said 
common  shares  and  the  question  of  whether  cfr  not  the  acqul«ition  of  the  same  will 
be  desirable,  and  if  so,  upon  what  terms  it  will  be  advantageous  to  this  company  to 
acquire  the  same. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


R^;ular  meeting  of  the  board  of  directory  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
held  at  117  Wall  Street,  Xew  York,  on  Tuesday.  April  8.  1902,  at  11.30  a.  m.: 

The  president  reported  progress  in  the  negotiations  for  an  interebt  in  the  beet  sugar 
properties  at  I^ansing  City,  Safpnaw,  McCoomb.^,  and  at  Carrol  ton  in  >fichigan. 

The  matter  of  purchasinig  an  interes«t  in  the  American  Beet  Surar  Co.  for  the  Amen* 
can  Sug«kr  Refining  Co.  was  referred  to  Mewn^.  Havemeyer,  Thomas,  and  Paimet, 
with  power. 

On  motion  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  the  special  committee  have  reported  in  favor  of  acquiring  the  land  about 
Ponlar  Bluff,  be  it 

Raalvedj  That  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  execute  an  agreement  with  Mr. 
Lowell  M.  Palmer  as  follows:  "The  American  Susar  Refinbi^  Co.  agrees  to  buy,  and 
Lowell  M.  Pklmer  and  his  aowciates  agree  to  sell,  the  following:  About  83,000  acres 
of  land  in  Butler  County,  Mo.,  now  standing  in  the  name  of  N.  M.  Miller,  trustee,  at 
the  price  of  |5  per  acre,  the  American  Sugar  Co.  aosuming  the  contract  with  the  Oil 
Weil  Supply  Co.  of  Pittsburg,  a  corpontion  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  contiact  with  the  Garretson  &,  Gleason  Lumber  Co.,  a  corpom- 
tion  ofganiaed  under  the  lawaol  the  Stateof  Missouri,  and  any  claim  which  Mr.  Will- 
iams may  be  able  to  piwe  that  he  has  against  the  company;  also,  about  10,000  acica 
of  land  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  at  l^per  acre;  the  whole  less  |78,000  in  cadi,  which  is 
the  amoont  received  by  Lflrwell  \L  Rdmer  for  the  sale  of  timber  removed  from  the 
land." 

RaolttdjfurAer,  That  this  agreement  be  refeirsd  to  Mr.  John  E.  Panons,  the  oonnael 
of  the  company  to  carry  it  onu 

On  motion  it  waa 

Re9oh€d,  Tha?  th**  PoT»!ar  Bl»:ff  plant  \tc  r*-b*  ill  at  one*  and  at  «  C'«t  not  to  exc?orl 

On  motion  tbp  ni«^in?  adjrmmed  t/i  April  15,  1902.  at  11  a.  m. 


Special  Bu^un^  of  the  1/coH  of  dir^:v>r.»  of  th**  Arrt^rican  S*»«ar  Refining  C'» ,  held 
at  117  Wall  ^irwt,  Xerw  Yrirk.  on  June  :i,  li^rJ,  a:  U..i/>  a.  m,: 

The  p*«=-»iden'.  **'Xrfrrff^  th*-  oonrj'i.-'K/n  oi  »h'f  p:rf-ha-fr  fA  on'^-half  of  tb^  *tffrk  of  the 
GreeK-y  Sr-gjir  ^  o.  at  $'»2fj  p*^  shan&«  whi^-h  wa*  approval,  -The  total  capital  stork  of 
the  compGUii/  i*  |f///.f/jO,  coori^tins;  in  ^OO.^iOO  ^h^vr-t  (*i  IWf  fSich, 

On  mtAi^iu  ii«r  pr^vU^nt  wa»  au'lK^ria&^i  to  ♦•xrhanj*?  *i»».Ow)  of  th^  .«t^ick  of  the  Bay 
Citv  .**ogar  <y.  ,  owd^  by  the  American  i;  zn  R^f^inar  *  o..  fo»^  S50.V^  of  Alma  fitork, 
and  Io0//»o<  'aro  st/jr:k  owned  by  him;  it^u^Z'TiX  if*  \p^  a^j  Mted  at  \k»e  late  of  h  por  cent 
per  anncm. 

On  n^yti'if)  »•  w*»  d/<:3^/>d  that  of  fhc  92V)SjCO  M  thf-  .^anilac  3*-ock  borigfat  by  V* 
Havemeyer.  *i^  company  w:f\ntve  150.000. 
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The  president  reported  that,  in  accordance  with  his  authority,  he  had  bousfat  for 
the  company  one-half  of  the  Saginaw  plant  for  $150,000,  and  one-half  of  the  valley 
plant  for  $150,000,  which  was  approvea.  (The  capital  of  each  company  is  $300,000, 
and  each  company  is  bonded  for  a  similar  amount.) 

On  motion  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  we  deem  it  aavant£^eous  to  this  company  to  invest  a  portion  of  its  funds 
in  the  development  of  the  beet  industry,  but  do  not  at  present  think  it  advisable  thus 
to  invest  its  funds  unless  in  participation  with  others, 

Resolved,  That  the  president  be  directed  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  a  participation  with  this  companv  by  others,  including  the  directois  of  this 
company,  and  persons  entirely  indepenaent  of  the  company,  m  the  organization  of 
companies  having  for  their  purpose  the  development  of  the  beet  industry; 

Resolved,  That  before  any  actual  investment  of  the  funds  of  the  company  be  made 
in  any  such  company  to  be  organized  the  question  of  such  investment  shaU  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  board  for  its  final  action. 

On  motion  the  president  was  authorized  to  purchase  from  Charles  Boettcher  ooe-haU 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Great  Western  Beet  Sugar  Co.  of  Colorado  (the  capital  of 
which  is  $1,000,000,  consisting  of  10,000  shares  of  $100  each),  as  follows:  2,950 
shares  at  $125,  and  2,050  shares  at  $150;  also  one-half  interest  in  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Co.  of  Colorado,  the  capital  of  which  is  $200,000. 


Regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  June  10, 1902,  at  2.30  o^clock  p.m.: 

On  motion  the  president  was  authorized  to  invite  outside  interests  to  take  one-half 
of  the  existing  interest  of  the  company  in  beet-sugar  properties,  and  also  to  participate 
in  new  developments. 

On  motion  fine  meeting  adjourned. 


Regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  November  11,  1902,  at  11.90 
a.  m.r 

The  president  reported  on  a  proposition  received  from  the  Utah  Sugar  Co.  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  company  which  is  to  acauire  the  propertv  of  the  Utah  Sugar  Co., 
and  on  motion  the  matter  was  left  to  the  aiKretion  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Utah  Sugar  Co.,  and  the  election  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  new  company  was 
likewise  left  to  their  discretion. 


Special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  held 
at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday^  December  2,  1902,  at  11.30  a.  m.: 

On  motion  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Whereas  the  same  conditions  existing  and  considerations  controlling  as  determined 
the  board  in  declining  in  participating  in  the  organization  of  the  National  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  consolidating  the  National,  New  York  and  Yonkere 
Refining  companies. 

Resolredf  That  negotiations  for  acquiring  interest  in  the  common  stock  of  the  National 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  oe  discontinued,  ana  that  the  special  committee  be  cUschaiged 
from  further  consideration  thereof. 

The  president  was  authorized  to  subscribe  up  to  one-half  of  the  stock  of  the  beet 
sugar  factories  to  be  built  at  Owosso,  and  at  Menominee,  Mich. 

Mr.  Donner  was  asked  to  join  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  in  making  negotiations  with  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Co. 

On  motion  Messrs.  Havemever,  Thomas,  Palmer,  and  Donner  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  take  charge  of  the  purchase  and  the  management  of  beet  sugar  com* 
panies. 

The  secretary  called  attention  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  com- 
^my  on  January  14,  1903,  and  to  the  election  to  be  held  of  three  directors  in  place  of 
H.  O.  Havemeyer,  John  Mayer,  and  Arthur  Donner,  whose  term  of  office  wotud  then 
expire;  and  on  motion  the  secretary  was  directed  to  mail  to  each  stockholder  the  Uiual 
circular,  enclosing  a  proxy,  and  recommending  the  reelection  of  the  gendemen 
named. 
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Regular  monthly  meetiiig  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co,,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesdav,  December  9, 1902,  at  11.15  a.  m.: 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  made  a  furUier  subpcription  to  Uie  stock  of  the 
beet-sugar  factory  at  Windsor,  Colo.,  of  $100,000,  which  was  approved. 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  given  his  personal  bond  to  the  Longmont  people 
of  $50,000,  guaranteeing  the  building  of  a  sugar  factory  in  Longmont,  in  1903,  and  on 
motion  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Wliereas,  at  the  request  of  and  for  account  of  the  company,  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer 
has  joined  in  a  bond  of  indemnitv  to  the  American  Bonding  Co.  of  Baltimore: 

Resolved,  That  to  protect  Mr.  Havemeyer  there  be  given  to  him  the  guaranty  of  the 
company,  to  be  executed  by  the  treasurer  and  sealed  with  the  company's  corporate 
seal,  in  a  form  to  be  approved  by  the  counsel  for  the  company. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 


lUeeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  held  at  117 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  December  16,  1902,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.: 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  purchased  100  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
State  National  Bank  of  New  Orleans  for  $23,500,  which  was  approved. 

The  president  reported  on  a  proposition  by  Mr.  William  Adler,  the  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  made  m  his  letter  dated  December  10,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  consolidation  of  New  Orleans  banks,  and  on  motion  the  board  declined  to 
take  any  interest  in  the  enterprise. 

A  proposed  contract  with  MeArs.  Spencer  Trask  Sl  Co.  for  the  purchase  of  75,000 
shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  was  presented,  and  after 
discussion  it  was — 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  company  on  its  behalf  be,  and  he  hereby  is, 
authorized  and  directed  to  execute  the  contract  and  to  make  such  arrangement  for 
its  delivery,  both  as  to  time  and  circumstances,  as  to  him  shall  seem  best  in  his  dis- 
cretion. 

A  proposal  from  the  American  Beet  Suf^r  Co.  for  an  agency  arrangement  with  that 
company  was  presented,  and  after  discussion  it  was — 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  company  on  its  behalf  be,  and  he  hereby  is, 
authorized  and  directed  to  accept  such  proposal,  and  to  make  such  arrangement  for 
the  delivery  of  the  papers,  both  as  to  time  and  circumstances,  as  to  him  shall  seem 
best  in  his  discretion. 


Annual  Stockholdsrs'  Mbehno,  January  14,  1903. 

Minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholdern  of  tho  Ameriran  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  held  at  the  office  of  the  company  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  January 
14,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  pursuant  to  call: 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  and  C.  R.  Heike 
acted  as  secretary. 

The  president  presented  his  annual  statement,  concerning  the  business  of  the 
company,  as  follows: 

'*The  president  is  able  to  report  to  the  stockholders  that  during  the  past  year  business 
conditions  relating  both  to  tne  purrrhaite  of  raw  and  the  sale  of  refined  have  been 
reasonably  satisfactory.  The  average  price  at  which  refined  has  been  mid  in  4.55 
cents  a  pound,  lliis  includes  1.81  cents  a  pound,  which  goes  to  the  Government. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  net  price  has  been  reduced  to  2.74  cents  a  pound  as  against  a 
net  price,  which  in  1887  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co.  warn 
3.50  cents. 

"I  refer  to  the  matter  particularly  at  this  time,  because  of  proposed  legislation,  the 
professed  object  of  which  is  to  regulate  buninp«<K  done  by  corporations  as  against  that 
which  is  done  by  individuals.  Any  such  legislation  overlooks  the  fact  that  a  corpora- 
tion is  an  aggregation  of  individuals.  We  have  11,274  stor^kholders.  Every  stock- 
holder is  interested  in  the  conduct  of  the  business,  and  the  business  is  done  at  an 
economy  iriiich  would  be  impossible  if  stockholdera  were  to  attempt  to  carry  it  on 
iDdividually  on  their  own  account. 

"The  lev  price  leads  to  increased  consumption  and  enables  the  business  to  be  done 
at  the  lowest  possible  maigin.  The  natural  increase  of  consumption  year  by  year  may 
be  stated  to  De  4.75  per  cent.     During  the  last  year  the  inrreaj^  was  8.17  per  cent. 
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This  must  be  attributed  to  the  reduction  in  price  brought  about  by  the  combination. 
It  is  only  by  keeping  the  price  down  that  competi tion  can  be  met .  And  if  our  legislatcss 
would  inform  theuLselves  of  the  situation  they  would  learn  that  in  oujr  industry  there 
IB  no  such  thing  as  preventing  competition  and  the  building  of  new  refineries. 

''The  above  makes  it  impossible  to  understand  what  reasonable  motive  there  can 
be  for  much  of  the  so-called  antitrust  legislation.  The  consume  is  certainly  hesoie- 
fited  by  a  low  price.  Interference  with  the  operation  of  natural  laws  leads  to  an 
increase  of  price,  and  although  this  may  not  benefit  the  manufacturer,  it  certain! j 
can  not  help  the  consumer.  Apparently  it  is  solicitude  for  stockholders  to  whidb  u 
due  the  proposed  legislation.  Our  stockholders  have  heretofore  shown  confidence  in 
the  managment  in  a  way  which  can  not  but  afford  gratification.  They  continae  to 
do  so.  There  is  no  law  which  compels  them — and  the  same  is  true  of  all  corporatioDs — 
to  buy  or  to  retain  stock.  It  would  seem  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  inteffere  in 
their  interest  when  stockholders  make  the  request. 

"Our  company  has  heretofore  given  such  mfcnrmation  to  stockholders  as  they  as  a 
body  have  asked  for.  It  has  conformed  to  the  action  heretofore  taken  at  aunual 
meetings  that  special  information  shall  not  be  given  to  individual  stockholdetB. 
This  recomizes  that  business  which  is  to  be  done  b^  corporations  in  competition  widi 
individuals  can  not  satisfactorily  be  done  if  the  in(uvidual  may  withhola  all  informa- 
tion about  his  business  and  the  corporation  shall  be  comp^ea  to  make  public  infor- 
mation about  its  business.  Unless  instructed  otherwise  the  company  will  adhere  to 
the  policy  which  it  has  heretofore  pursued  of  doing  business  at  a  Tninimiim  of  margin* 
rel3ring  for  its  profits  upon  enlarged  consumption. 

"It  is  a  curious  commentary  upon  much  of  the  proposed  legislation  that  while  its 
avowed  object  is  to  relieve,  its  effect  is  to  put  reetraints  upon  trade,  this  being  diieclly 
the  reverse  of  the  action  of  our  great  commercial  rival,  England,  which  in  recent  years 
has  been  forced,  both  in  the  interest  of  producer  and  consumer,  to  wipe  from  its  statute 
books  legislation  which  for  centuries  it  had  been  the  policy  of  England  to  encourage 
upon  the  idea  that  it  prevented  restraint  of  trade. 

"It  is  not  my  purpose  to  criticize  or  to  comment  upon  the  various  plans  which  are 
under  consideration  to  hurt  corporate  business.  Wliat  I  say  is  intended  for  our  own 
stockholders.  It  is  due  to  them  that  the  business  of  the  company  shall  be  carried  on 
so  far  as  it  fairly  and  reasonably  can  be,  in  their  interest,  and  this  course  the  directom 
propose  to  pursue,  conforming  always,  of  course,  to  whatever  shall  become  the  law  ol 
the  land. 

''The  dividends  for  the  past  year  have  been  continued  at  the  7  per  cent  rate,  any 
surplus  of  earnings  being  reserved  as  working  capital  for  the  needs  of  the  businesB. 
The  stockholders  have  heretofore  approved  this,  and  they  are  asked  at  this  time  to 
confirm  the  action  to  that  effect  which  has  been  taken  by  the  directors." 

On  motion  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  three  directora  in  place  of 
H.  O.  Uavcmeyer,  John  Mayer,  and  Arthur  Donner,  to  serve  for  three  years.  Mesara. 
Benjamin  M.  Jones  and  W.  Edward  Foster  were  appointed  inspectors  of  election, 
and  they  took  the  following  oath: 

State  op  New  Jersey, 

County  of  Htubon,  m: 

Benjamin  M.  Jones  and  W.  Edward  Foster  being  severally  sworn  upon  their  respec- 
tive oathfl,  do  promise  and  swear  that  they  will  faithfully,  honestly,  and  impartially 
perform  the  duties  of  inspectors  of  election,  and  will  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and 
ability  conduct  the  election  to  be  held  this  day  for  directors  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  and  a  true  report  make  of  the  same. 

Benjamin  M.  Jones. 

W.  Edward  Fortes. 

Sworn  and  subscijbed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  January,  1903. 

John  F.  Murfht, 
Notary  PubHe,  Hucbon  County, 

The  polls  were  declared  open  at  12.10  p.  m.,  and  the  balloting  proceeded.  There 
were  present  in  person  or  by  proxy  holders  of  292,577  shares  of  prefened  stock  and 
336,889  shares  of  common  stock. 

In  answer  to  inquiry,  President  Havemeyer  stated: 

*'  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  statement  to  the  stockholders  unless  it  be  to  commend 
to  their  attention  the  observations  of  Gov.  Murphy  of  this  State,  on  the  subject  of  cor- 
porations,  published  in  the  morning  papcr^^ — I  read  it  in  the  Sun — and  contrast  them 
and  their  relations  to  the  community,  with  the  efforts  of  public  officials  high  in 
authority  in  Washington,  who  pander  to  an  erroneous  public  view  on  the  same  subject. 
He  advises  us  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  clamor  of  the  demagogue." 
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The  following  resolution  offered  by  Henn^  R.  Reed  was  read,  and  on  motion  unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  directors  at  the  meeting  held  Januar>'  13,  1903, 
which  reads  as  loliows: 

**  Resolved,  That  the  accumulated  profits,  leas  dividend??  which  have  been  declared 
up  to  this  time,  including  the  dividend  of  January-  2,  1903,  be  re8er^-e(l  as  working 
capital,  less  such  amount  as  the  directors  shall  see  fit  from  time  t4>  time  to  declare  as 
dividoids.''  be.  and  the  same  hetreby  is,  ap{iroved  and  confirmed  by  the  stockholders. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Benjamin  M.  Jones,  was  read,  and  on  motion 
unuiimonaly  adopted: 

Resolved f  That  E,  W.  Gerbracht,  H.  ('.  Mott,  and  C\  R,  Heike  be  and  they  hereby  are 
selected  as  a  conunittee  of  three  stockholders,  who  are  not  directcirK,  to  employ  an 
auditor  to  make  under  oath  the  written  statement  required  by  seiticjn  52.  chapter  110, 
of  the  Revised  Laws  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  secretarj'  reported  that  the  committee  of  three  stockholders,  not  directors, 
appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  to  employ  an  auditor  to  make  under  oath  the 
statement  required  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  had  employed  such  an  auditor,  and 
that  he  had  under  oath  made  a  written  certificate  as  required  by  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts, approving  the  condition  of  affairs  of  the  company  as  disclosed  by  its  books. 
The  Massachusetts  statement  was  presented. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Hemy  R.  Reed,  was  read,  and  on  motion 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved.  TThat  the  stockholders  hereby  ratify  and  approve  the  action  of  the  directors 
in  the  management  of  the  company's  business  and  the  conduct  of  its  officers,  and  their 
action  generally,  down  t<»  this  time. 

At  1.10  p.  m.  the  president  declared  the  polls  closed,  and  the  inspectors  made  the 
following  report : 

We.  the  subscribers,  inspectors  of  elections,  appointed  by  the  stockholders  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  at  their  meeting  held  this  14th  day  of  Januarj'.  1903,  do 
report  that  ha^-icg  taken  an  oath  impartially  to  conduct  the  election,  we  indi\ndually 
received  the  votes  of  the  stoclcholders  by  ballot. 

We  report  that  629,460  votes  were  cast,  and  that  the  following  persons  received  the 
ntmiber  of  votes  set  opposite  their  respective  names,  to  wit : 

For  directors.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  Arthur  Donner.  John  Maver.  Number  of  votes: 
Preferred  stock.  292,577;  common  stock.  33(i,889. 

All  of  whidi  is  respectfully  submitted  this  14th  day  of  January-,  1903. 

Ben  J.  M.  Jones. 
W.  Edw.  Foster. 

Inspectors. 
On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

C.  R.  Hetke,  Seeretartf. 


]^Ieeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  held  at  117 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  March  3,  1903,  at  11.30  a.  m. 

On  motion  the  resolution  of  the  board  passed  at  a  meeting  held  on  June  10, 1902, 
and  which  reads  as  follows: 

*'On  motion  the  president  was  authorized  to  in^ite  outside  interests  to  take  one- 
half  of  the  existino^  interest  of  the  company  in  beet-sugar  pro]>erties,  and  also  to  par- 
ticipate in  new  developments,"  is  hereby  reaffinned  and  made  to  apply  to  all  interests 
of  tne  company  in  beet  sugar,  which  ha?  been  acquired,  or  which  may  be  acquired, 
down  to  February  28,  1903,  except  the  company's  interests  in  the  Spreckels  Sugar 
Go.  in  CaUfomia. 

Resolved  ^further  J  That  for  such  one-half  of  the  interests  of  the  company  in  beet  sugar 
the  president  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and  directed  to  accept  cost  to  uie 
company  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum,  any  dividends  and  earnings 
and  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  benefit  of  any  aeency  arrangement  to  go  to  the  buyer,  and 
further,  if  the  sale  be  made,  that  the  president  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  the  necessar\'  arrangements  and  to  consummate  the  sale. 


Begolar  monthlv  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  May  12, 1903,  at  11.45  a.  m.: 

The  president  having  reported  that  proposals  had  come  to  him,  and  that  at  any  time 
there  might  come  to  him  other  proposals  for  the  acquisition  by  the  company  of  beet 
sugar  interests  additional  to  those  now  possessed  by  the  company,  it  was 
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Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  existing  hostility  to  corporate  combination,  it  is  inex- 
pedient that  the  present  holdings  of  the  company  should  be  increased,  and  that  the 
company  declines  to  increase  its  present  beet  sugar  interest. 


Regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar 
Co.  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  June  9, 1903,  at  11.30  a.  m.: 

The  sale  of  the  Oxnard  Bros.  Co.  property  at  the  comer  of  Dock  and  Water  Streets 
in  Brooklyn  at  $40,000  was  authorized. 


Special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  held 
at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  July  21,  1903,  at  12.30  p.  m. 

The  purchase  of  300  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Fort  Collins  (Colo.)  Sugar  Co.  at 
was  auUiorized. 


Special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  held 
at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  September  1,  1903,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  president  called  attention  to  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting  of  the  Fort  Col- 
lins (Colo.)  Sugar  Co.,  to  be  held  on  October  15,  and  that  it  was  desirable  that  a  new 
board  of  directors  be  elected,  and  on  motion  the  selection  of  the  new  members  of  die 
board  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Morey. 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  purchased  4,536  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  also  1,570  shares  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Co. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  John  E.  Parsons  it  was  resolved  that  President  Havemeyer's  son, 
Horace  Havemeyer,  be  authorized  to  enter  the  company's  sugar  refineries,  beet 
foctories,  and  other  collateral  properties  to  study  their  chaifacter  and  opeiationB  in  & 
confidential  manner  and  without  remuneration. 


Special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  held 
at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  October  27,  1903,  at  ll.30  a.  m.: 

On  motion  the  renewal  of  the  lease  of  the  company's  refinei^  property  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  for  five  years,  from  September  30,  1907,  to 
September  30,  1912^  and  at  the  same  terms  was  authorized.  It  was  understood  that 
the  lease  of  the  California  Refinery  to  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  would  also  be 
renewed  for  five  years. 

The  president  submitted  to  the  board  for  consideration  an  offer  by  the  United  States 
Su£ar  Refining  Co.  to  purchase  from  the  company  for  immediate  delivery  all  its 
holdings  of  stock  in  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the  Franklin  Sugar  Kefining 
Co..  i}ayment  to  be  made  in  the  increased  capital  stock  of  the  United  States  Sugar 
Renning  Co.,  this  to  be  increased  from  $10,000  to  $250,000  and  all  the  new  stock  to  oe 
deliver^  to  this  company  when  issued. 

After  discussion  the  following  resolution  was  moved,  seconded,  and  unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  company  accept  the  offer  of  the  United  States  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  to  purchase,  for  immediate  delivery,  the  stock  held  by  the  company  ip  the 
Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the  Franklin  Sugar  Refining^ Co.;  payment  therefor 
to  be  made  in  the  tapital  stock  of  the  United  States  Sugar  Kefining  Co.:  this  stock 
to  be  increased  from  $10,000  to  $250,000,  and  all  of  the  new  stock  to  be  delivered  to 
this  company  when  issued. 

Resolved  further,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  the  proper  resolutions  to  that  end  and 
by  the  directors  of  the  United  States  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  including  a  resolution  that 
^at  company  will  so  increase  its  capital  stock  and  will  deliver  the  increased  stock  to 
this  company  in  payment  as  above,  the  proper  ofiicerB  of  the  company  be,  and  thev 
hereby  are,  authorized  at  once  to  deliver  to  the  United  States  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ail 
the  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the  Franklin  Sugar 
Rdining  Co.  now  held  by  the  company,  and  to  execute  all  assignments,  transfers,  and 
other  paper  necessary  or  proper  to  vest  the  title  thereto  in  the  United  States  Sugar 
defining  Co. 
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Special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  held 
at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  December  1,  1903,  at  11.20  a.  m.: 

The  secretary  csdled  attention  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  com- 
pany on  Januaiy  13,  1904,  and  to  the  election  to  be  held  of  two  directors  in  place  of 
Charles  H.  Senn  and  Washington  B.  Thomas,  whose  term  of  office  would  then  expire; 
and  on  motion  the  secretary  was  directed  to  mail  to  each  stockholder  the  usual  circular 
inclosing  a  proxy  and  recommending  the  reelection  of  the  gentlemen  named. 


Regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  December  8, 1903,  at  11.30  a.  m.: 

The  names  of  Samuel  Carr,  Arthur  Donner,  and  Henry  B.  Cloeson,a6  the  attorneys 
mentioned  in  the  stockholders'  proxy  for  the  annual  meeting  of  January  13,  19()4, 
and  who  are  to  vote  for  the  reelection  of  Messrs.  Charles  H.  Senf!  and  W.  B.  Thomas 
as  directors,  were  approved. 


Annual  Stockholders'  Meeting,  January  13, 1904. 

Minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  held  at  the  office  of  the  company  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  Wedn^ay,  Janu- 
ary 13,  1904,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  pursuant  to  call: 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  H.  0.  Havemeyer  and  C.  R.  Heike 
acted  as  secretary. 

The  president  presented  his  annual  statement  concerning  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany as  follows: 

''A  year  ago  I  reported  to  the  stockholders  that  the  average  price  at  which  refined 
had  been  sold  during  the  vear  was  4.55  cents  a  ^und  and  that  this  included  1.81 
cents  to  the  Government,  thus  reducing  the  net  price  to  2.74  cents  a  pound  as  against 
a  net  price  which  in  1887,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Sugar  Renneries  Company 
was  3.50  cents  per  pound.  With  slight  modifications,  the  statement  can  be  repeated 
for  this  meeting.  The  average  price  of  refined  during  the  year  has  been  4.64  cents 
per  pound,  including  1.81  cents  per  pound  to  the  Government,  making  net  price 
2.83  cents  per  pound.  We  have  at  the  present  time  13,000  stockholders.  Any  infor- 
mation about  tne  company's  affairs  which  they  as  a  body  ask  for  the  directors  will  at 
all  times  be  ^lad  to  furnish.  Up  to  thapresent  time  the  stockholders  have  determined 
that  special  information  shall  not  be  given  to  individual  stockholders.  The  directors 
have  conformed  to  this.  They  will  continue  to  do  so  unless  instructed  differently  by 
the  stockholders. 

"  In  my  report  of  a  year  aro  I  made  the  point  that  a  business  corporation  is  an  a^gre- 
j;ation  of  individuals,  and  that  there  were  obvious  objections  to  giving  to  competitors 
information  about  corporate  affairs,  that  is  to  say,  the  affairs  of  a  union  of  individuals 
which  a  partnership  or  individual  is  not  compelled  to  make  public  in  respect  of  its 
or  his  own  affairs.    I  further  stated: 

"It  is  not  my  purpose  to  criticize  or  comment  upon  the  various  plans  which  are 
under  consideration  to  hurt  corporate  business.  What  I  say  is  intended  for  our  own 
stockholders.  It  is  due  to  them  that  the  business  of  the  company  shall  be  carried  on 
so  &ur  as  it  fairly  and  reasonably  can  be  in  their  interests,  and  this  course  the  directors 
propose  to  pursue,  conforming  always,  of  course,  to  whatever  shall  become  the  law  of 
the  land. 

"I  repeat  the  statement  as  applicable  to  the  present  situation. 

"The  dividends  for  the  past  year  have  been  continued  at  the  7  per  cent  rate,  any 
surplus  of  earnings  or  accumulated  profits  being  reserved  as  workmg  capital.  The 
stockholders  have  heretofore  approved  this.    They  are  asked  to  do  so  at  this  time." 

On  motion  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  two  directors,  in  place  of  Charles 
H.  Senff  and  Washington  B.  Thomas^  to  serve  for  three  years.  Messrs.  W.  Edward 
Foster  and  George  Dinkel  were  appomted  inspectors  of  election,  and  they  took  the 
following  oath: 

State  or  New  Jersey, 

County  of  Hudson,  m; 

W.  Edward  Foster  and  George  Dinkel.  sworn  upon  their  respective  oaths,  do  prom- 
ise and  swear  that  they  will  faithfully,  nonestly,  and  impartially  perform  the  duties 
of  inspectors  of  election,  and  will  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and  aoility  conduct  the 
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election  to  be  held  this  day  for  the  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
and  a  true  report  make  of  the  same. 

W.  Edwasd  Foster. 

George  Dinkel. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  13th  day  of  January,  1904. 

John  F.  Mitkpht, 
Notary  Public,  Jeruy  City. 

The  polls  were  declared  open  at  12.05  p.  m.,  and  the  balloting  proceeded.  There 
were  present  in  person  or  by  proxy  holders  of  276,966  shares  of  preferred  stock  and 
317,081  shares  of  common  stocK. 

The  following  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Reed  were  read: 

Resolvedly  That  the  action  of  the  directors  at  the  meeting  held  January  12,  1904, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

^*  Resolved  J  That  .the  accumulated  profits,  leas  dividends  which  have  been  declared 
up  to  this  time,  including  the  divioend  of  January  2,  1904,  be  reserved  as  working 
capital,  less  such  amounts  as  the  directors  shall  see  fit  from  time  to  time  to  declare  as 
dividends/'  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  approved  and  confirmed  b;;^  the  stockholdos. 

Resolved,  That  the  stockholders  hereby  ratify  and  approve  the  action  of  the  directors 
in  the  management  of  the  company's  business  and  the  conduct  of  its  officers,  and  their 
action  generally  down  to  this  time. 

In  presenting  these  resolutions  to  the  meeting  the  president  invited  the  discussion 
of  them  by  the  stockholders. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  these  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  committee  of  three  stockholders,  not  directors, 
appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  to  employ  an  auditor  to  make  under  oath  the 
statement  required  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  had  employed  such  an  auditor,  and 
that  he  had  under  oath  made  a  written  certificate  as  required  by  the  laws  of  Maaaa- 
chusetts,  proving  the  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  as  disclosed  by  its  books. 

The  Massachussetts  statement  was  presented. 

The  following  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Reed  was  read  and  on  motion 
unanimously  adopted: 

''Resolved,  That  E.  W.  Gerbracht,  H.  C.  Mott,  and  C.  R.  Heike  be,  and  they  hereby 
are,  selected  as  a  committee  of  three  stockholders,  who  are  not  directors,  to  employ 
an  auditor  to  make  under  oath  the  written  statement  required  by  section  67,  chapter 
437,  of  the  acts  of  1903  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts." 

The  foUoifting  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Reed  was  read: 

**  Resolved,  That  any  information  of  a  general  character  which  the  directors  see  fit 
to  make  public  be  furnished  to  all  the  stockholders  of  the  company  alike,  and  that 
no  other  mformation  be  given  to  indi^ndual  stockholders." 

The  preisident  invdted  discussion  of  it,  and  afterwards  on  motion,  duly  seconded, 
the  resolution  was  imanimously  adopted. 

At  1.05  p.  m.  the  president  declared  the  polls  closed,  and  the  inspectors  made  the 
following  report: 

**We,  the  subscribers,  inspectors  of  election,  appointed  by  the  stockholders  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  their  meeting  hela  this  13th  day  of  January,  1904,  do 
report  that  having  taken  oath  impartially  to  conduct  the  election,  we  individually 
received  the  votes  of  the  stockholders  by  ballot. 

"We  report  that  594,047  votes  were  cast,  and  that  the  following  persons  received 
the  number  of  votes  set  opposite  their  respective  names,  to  wit: 

For  directors. 


Number  of  vote*. 


PrefeiTBd  ,   Coniinoii 
stock.  stock.. 


Charles  H.  Senff 276,906  317.018 

Waahington  B,  Thomas ,       276,9Gf.  317,081 


I 


'*  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  this  13th  day  of  January,  1904. 

"W.  Edw.  Fostsb. 

'*Qeor6B  Dinkvl." 
On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

C.  R.  Heike,  Secretary, 
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Will  St-^-.  N>»-  Y  rk-  •:=.  i'i-^±hj.  ArnL  >:.  lA**.  ji  11.45  *.  =- 

O  .  ani  ftaji-iiT-T  iri  ii*  riizir-.  r:^  Trkn^f-^^T^i  to  ^-e  TiA:r:«r  •:;'  J  rir.  <jill.  ac-i  thai  the 
pre^ii"?!!"  j^  1  the  «*^.T^*irv  T-r.  ir.-!  th^y  h.'rr'r''  y  ir*'.  i:iti.  rLre*!  :•:  iz.i.r5€-  ti,<?  certiii- 


R«=-2^::lir  rz.:r.iLl7  n.^^'j-z  :t  il-r  *^'  ari  :•:  dir^iz.r^  .:  tl-e  An-^rii-in  Sunr  R-flziz^ 

"A>  :%  ' ;.  7"i-i;  ;h-r  r^i=*.-v:-i  n  Jk.i  pcr.-ii  a:  ;!-  n-i^Tinz  :-f  April  >!.  i<*4.  *zi  vrirh 

*''/  Mr  v-c  Th_it  "i*  12-**4  ~ZA^^^  z'.  ^'zirjivti  *i..«?k  Az.i  the  •f.Vt?  shar?^  rf  ?*^ 
ferred  r!.*:k  tr.*-  Bs^Ti^-rrp-  ^•:ri^  heminr  «_•?  .  ani  jt^niir. r  in  its  r.-%rr».  t*  tnns- 
ierred  :r  J  Lr.  'jil-  in  1  •±-i:  :!•=■  77-5:^  i-r- :  ini  ihe  ««ecr?t±ry  "t-e.  ar.  i  they  hereby  iiie, 

au*i:rjie*i  v.  it:ir5«r  "±e  :er*ir:-j':^  ir.i  t^  kzn  the  z-etieatarr  tzar -e'er",  be.  j-i  the 
3ari.e  herecy  i*.  z»Sf:itL  :e*i  ini  f  .  -lle*i. 

" R''*'  .  -"f  '-."-•vr.  Tr-t".  *h.e  1-  •♦4"  fhjire*  "f  -^ r- -^ -r-.  y.^k  xr.  i  'he  f«.:»>'0  ^lAres  rf 
J" referred  **  r  k  : -  th*  r.il^n ' r«»  r^-^ir  Rehninr  •_':  .  in  i  «*Jin  iinz  in :"«  nAme.  t-e  trm*- 
:erre*I  :.:  'he  nj.me  ?  J.hn  •>:.!.  tr^-e^.  ini  'h^t  the  Tre=: ien:  ini  'ie  ?e*:retary  te, 
aii'i  'hey  herety  are,  i-turlze-i  ;.:  in  i':r^€'  the  :er:ih:a:e^  And  m-  rim  ±.e  n< 
traiLser.'' 


», 


Re^ilar  niTcthlT  -neetinz  :f  -(  the  b<:«rd  :f  .liri?*- vr«  cf  "he  Amerioan  Srinr  Re£n- 

*  _  _  _  - 

inz  <-*>.  held  a:  the  :f*:e.  117  "^ili  .'itreet,  XeT  Y:rk.  c-c  31  ndiy.  X'-vemtc^  7.  i:<^, 

ac  II  o'clock  a  m. 

^Jzi  ro': ':  :&  the  : "  II  "Kinz  re*'  :'it: : n  va5  ad '  p'ed. 

"Th*-  '"''ciTA' V  •*-:-^  mter'^^'*^  in  *n*^  f'.«  k  ''••'  "he  •tt*^^'  V~^-=^*:rti  S'^^ir  •'•". ,  rfie 
F'  ft  <  •  l!:n*  «  •.•.:  ^'^s%t  «>-  .  the  Lrr^n-'ct  >':rir  •  .  'he  t*'-  c  ^-jzar  •  •:..  tbe 
'jreelev  :^'i:2ikr  *  •;  .  ani  t^e  ^\zL'l^'*'-f  '?'.  ."lt  *  •*•  .  *h**  •*•'•:  k  :  r  .'h  '•  r"-ti,n:e5  rel:>nzinff 
•'•  oir  '■-•in -Any.  *rir-iinr  in  the  nane  -c  Ar'h'ir  I"--nner  ird  «  .  R.  £«^ike.  ini  there 
beinz  sirmi'^ei  v^  the  n:e<^':ncr  a  r  rrtr.ee'i  irre^^mect  !-•  k:rc  *•  "he  in?rrr*  cati.c  o<m 
Jersey  ^^T.rany.  v,  ?>>  ra..ed  th*-  ^jt^^^  vl>sreni  S-nr  f  ^»  'f  Ne^r  Jersey.  an«i  "iie 
ar..-i^l-:--  hv  i:  f  -he  *-'yk  :'  -•  ^rkh-lier^  in  'he  aiid  fevefii  tiinr-ame*,  in<cln'iir« 
the  <*:<fc  in  'he  name*  ::  M'*-t?.  L"nnerand  H'^ike: 

"  Fy*:^'  ^.fi,  TLjt  'he  Vat*-:  at-^!''  ve  *-:•&  A3:v^rr»=-n'.  dire^**  it  t^-  re  5imed  la  c«ehali 
of  ^he  r-'::nrany  '.y  Mr*^Fr»  !••- nner  acfi  Heike.  and  cire*"*^  rjther  that  Mr.  Iv-cnier  b«, 
and  b*-  h^r*^>  v  n-.  a-i^n-fiied  tr-  i»-t:  re««erit  the  cT-i^an'-  in  re^r^ci  "•'  aii  »'he  mat-efs 
called  ::r  hv  *"^h  agT»B**nent.  and  ii*<€SBarv  ft*  ite  o  r^Ti^r.^ratiin.  the  riil  a^nh-icTtv 
in  the  pr>^mir€^  " 

* >&  T^-  '•*i<^-i  ac  fncreajie  of  *fce  cari'al  *T»'«rk  of  the  Windfrr  S"zir  Tom  the  ai::»~tm*  o# 
liW.fiiiiJ.  \'\z  .  ir-T.  ^^/:/«0f  'o  fty-.tXji).  and  ot  the  F'-.rr  «  .Lin-  •  '4  >• -rttr  t  ••  :a 
the  ami-'int  -cc  *!:.>:•••.#>.  viz  .  frr-d  $i//:#>.<)i:i)  to  $1.2.:* •«>»>.  wa*  a"-ii.-*i2.?d  and  the 
xreAstiTffr  ira*  direr'ed  :r>  r.bKnre  f<.<  oir  prt^-octi^Date  share  in  ;hi5  iEtcnase  acd  tA 
p«y  lor  ii  m  ca.4i  at  par. 


Reg^nar  mrnthly  meen'r^^  of  'he  }xArd  01  d:re<:t^*»  :-f  the  ATneri:-an  Su^jt  Rennin? 
t*j.,  he.d  at  117  "5^  all  .SuTttfrt,  Ne-ir  Yvrk.  on  T'^esti»y.  I>e*:enii>er  13.  I^M.  a;  II  c'cl-xk 
a.  m.: 

The  p-reaident  called  afen'ion  to  the  arxirial  mee*in^  ^f  the  «r. rkhcMers  ''f  the 
fx-mpany  on  Jan-jiry  II.  !'<>>  and  tne  eIe<'ion  to  ^je  held  ->f  two  diretj^jr?  in  piaoe  of 
Mesas.  Parsons  and  Palmi^T.  vLoi*  t^rm  of  <'/^^.e  irill  expire,  and  on  m*  tin.  Mr.  John 
E.  Par^r.na  va^  cnanimo'-j'i^f-  zk-.tii.nated  u>  «:<xeed  cimseii.  and  Mr.  G^'tf^  H. 
Frazier  wa*  »inan:3:o-i.«i7  Li.rrjinafed  Vi  «ir.riE*<i  Mr.  Lo's'eil  M.  Palmer. 

The  pcesident  "■■»>•  a^'horized  at  ht*  d:«cTet:oii  to  p'lr'Laae  the  c-r  ;^3^  of  the  Sagi- 
naw Valley  S'^^ar  Co.  for  the  a£count  of  iu  dehn.  and  to  rem^jve  one  of  the  plants  10 
.Sterlinsr.  <^v4/>. 

On  morion  the  president  wa«  vith^/rized  Vi  «ub«:Tibe  t»-.  90  per  cen:  l875.0ilC»  «  the 
r^pital  itr^r  k  fA  the  r^'erl.nsr  S-3»r  Co.,  Colorado,  of  tf7bfj/MJ0.  part  ^f  which  to  be  paid 
by  a  Michigan  p«a&t  to  be  oabiferred. 

S51d— vot  ^—11 52 
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Authority  to  sell  the  coffee  business  of  the  company  was  given  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Havemeyer,  Parsons,  and  Donner,  with  power  of  substitution. 


Regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  January  10,  1905,  at  11.15  a.  m. 

The  amount  received  from  the  Western  Sugar  Ilefinine  Co.,  $1,500,000,  from  the 
surplus  of  that  company  was  ordered  to  be  credited  to  the  building  account  of  the 
new  refinery  at  New  Orleans. 

The  president  was  authorized  to  take  at  95  per  cent  one-half  of  a  propoeed  loan 
by  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  of  13,000,000  for  five  years,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent 
per  annum,  and  secured  oy  the  notes  of  that  company. 


Minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  held  at  the  ofiice  of  the  company  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  January 
11,  1905,  at  12  noon,  pursuant  to  call. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Piesident  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  and  C.  R.  Heiki 
acted  as  secretary. 

The  president  presented  his  annual  statement  as  follows: 

"The  directors  recognize  the  compliment  which  the  stockholders  pay  to  them  whei 
they,  the  stockholders,  abstain  from  personal  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  oi 
the  company.  It  would  be  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  directors  to  meet  the  stock- 
holders on  such  occasions.  By  this  is  meant  to  meet  them  in  person.  Wliile  theii 
proxies  enable  the  necessary  business  to  be  conducted  and  such  ottier  action  to  be 
taken  as  comes  before  the  meeting,  it  is  not  the  same  as  if  the  stockholders  would 
come  to  the  meeting  themselves.  The  object  of  principal  interest  to  the  stockholders 
naturally  and  always  is  that  of  dividends  upon  the  stock. 

"  The  dividends  during  the  past  year  have  been  maintained  at  the  rate  which  has  for 
years  been  established.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  dividends  have  been  earned. 
The  law  forbids  the  payment  of  dividends  except  from  earnings,  and  in  this,  as  in  all 
respects,  the  wish  of  the  directors  and  the  interests  of  tiie  stockholders  are  that  all 
requirements  of  the  law  shall  be  observed.  I  repeat  what  I  have  had  occasion  to  say 
beiore,  that  any  information  which  is  desired  by  the  body  of  stockholders  is  not  only 
the  duty,  but  it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  the  directors  to  give.  But  unless  instructed 
otherwise,  they  will  pursue  tne  policy  of  giving  all  the  information  for  which  the  Law 
provides,  and  will  follow  the  direction  of  the  stockholders  not  to  give  special  informa- 
tion to  a  particular  individual. 

**  I  am  gratified  to  call  attention  to  the  report  which  in  December  last  was  submitted 
by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Corporations.  Whether  the  general  suggestions 
in  Mr.  Garfield's  report  shall  meet  with  favor  remains  to  be  seen.  Not  many  of  those 
suggestions  bear  upon  the  business  of  our  company.  One  feature  of  his  report  in  its 
ref^ence  to  injury  to  business  must  meet  witli  hearty  commendation.  Mr.  Giu^eld 
says: 

*'  In  the  investigation  of  special  corporations  the  commissioner  will  neceesarily 
acquire  knowledge  of  business  facts,  the  publication  of  which  will  be  an  infringement 
of  private  rights.  The  method  of  reporting  and  making  public  the  results  of  these 
investigations  affords  a  means,  through  the  president,  K>r  protecting  private  rightd. 
In  this  particular  the  method  of  procedure  is  similar  to  the  action  and  reports  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  regarding  national  banks.  There  will  tnus  be  pre- 
sented to  Confess  all  relevant  facts,  except  such  as  would  afford  to  any  corporation 
information  wnich  would  injure  the  legitimate  business  of  a  competitor  and  destroy 
the  incentive  for  indi\4dual  superiority  and  thrift. 

'*  We  recognize  that  the  persons  interested  in  the  company  are  its  stockholders  and 
its  creditors.  There  is  certain  general  information  necessary,  for  example,  the  making; 
up  the  public  details  of  the  census  report,  in  which  the  public  atlaigeare  interested. 
Information  of  this  kind  has  a  relation  to  the  general  industries  of  the  country.  Mliere 
it  does  not  pass  the  line  which  is  recognized  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Garfield, 
manufacturers — whether  corporations  or  individual*— may  without  detriment  fumirii 
the  details.  Our  company  from  the  banning  has  stood  upon  the  position  that  infor- 
mation in  respect  of  pri\'ate  matters  which,  if  made  public,  could  be  used  by  compet- 
itors against  tne  company,  no  law  does  or  should  cau  for. 

**  I  submit  to  the  stockholders  with  all  deference  that  recent  experience  shows  that 
nothing  is  so  harmful  to  investors  as  reports  which  have  an  appearance  of  fullness,  but 
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which  for  all  practical  purposes  are  essentially  misleading.  I  have  thought  it  suitable 
to  say  this  much  because  of  criticisms  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made,  for 
the  reason  that  the  distinction  which  I  have  claimed  has  now  received  official  recog- 
nition. I  shall  not  be  compelled  to  refer  to  the  matter  again.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  capital  stock  of  every  corporation  is  open  to  purchase  by  anyone,  and  the 
laws,  as  I  believe,  of  all  the  States  aiscriminate  oetween  details  of  a  public  character, 
for  which  reports  are  rejjuired,  and  information  relating  to  business  aetails.*'. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  two  directors  in  place  of  John 
E.  Parsons  and  Lowell  M.  Palmer  to  serve  for  three  vears.  Messrs.  W.  Edward  Foster 
and  George  Dinkel  were  nominated  and  appointed  inspectors  of  election,  and  they 
took  the  following  oath : 

State  of  New  Jersey,  Coujity  of  Hudson^  ss: 

W.  Edward  Foster  and  George  Dinkel  sworn  upon  their  respective  oaths  do  promise 
and  swear  that  they  will  faithfully,  honestly,  and  impartially  perform  the  duties  of 
inspectors  of  election,  and  will  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and  ability  conduct  the  election 
to  be  held  this  day  for  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  a  true  report 
make  of  the  same. 

George  Dinkel. 

W.  Edward  Foster. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  11th  day  of  January,  1905. 

John  F.  Murphy, 
Notary  Public^  Jersey  City,  N,  J. 

The  polls  were  declared  open  at  12.06  p.  m.,  and  the  balloting  proceeded.  There 
were  present  in  person  or  by  proxy,  holders  of  272,318  shares  of  preferred  stock,  and 
275,539  shares  of  common  stock. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  and  read: 

^[Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  directors  at  the  meeting  held  January  10,  1905, 
which  reads  as  follows:  *  Resolved,  that  the  accumulated  profits,  less  the  dividends 
which  have  been  declared  up  to  this  time,  including  the  dividends  of  January  3, 
1905  be  reserved  as  working  capital,  less  such  amounts  as  the  directors  shall  see  fit 
from  time  to  time  to  declare  as  dividends,*  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  approved  and 
confirmed  by  the  stockholders.*' 

*  ^Resolved]  That  the  stockholders  hereby  ratify  and  approve  the  action  of  the  directors 
in  the  management  of  the  company's  business  and  the  conduct  of  its  officers  and  their 
action  generally  down  to  this  time." 

In  presenting  these  resolutions  to  the  meeting  the  president  invited  the  discussion 
of  them  by  the  stockholders. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  these  resolutions  were  then  unanomously  adopted. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  committee  of  three  stockholders,  not  directors, 
appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  to  employ  an  auditor  to  make  under  oath  the 
statement  required  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  had  employed  such  an  auditor,  and 
that  he  had  under  oath  made  a  written  certificate,  as  required  by  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts, approving  the  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  as  disclosed  by  its 
books. 

The  Massachusetts  statement  was  presented. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  and  read: 

"Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  directors  at  the  meeting  of  December  13,  1904,  in 
appointing  W.  E.  Foster,  auditor,  to  examine  the  books  of  the  company  as  required 
by  the  Massachusetts  statute,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  approved  and  confirmed  by 
the  stockholders." 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  this  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  offered  and  read: 

"Resolved,  That  any  information  of  a  general  character  which  the  directors  see 
fit  to  make  public  be  furnished  to  all  the  stockholders  of  the  company  alike,  and 
that  special  mformation  be  not  ^ven  to  individual  stockholders." 

The  president  invited  discussion  of  it,  and  afterwards,  on  motion  duly  seconded, 
the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

At  1.06  p.  m.  the  president  declared  the  polls  closed,  and  the  inspectors  made  the 
following  report: 

'*We,  the  subscribers,  inspectors  of  election,  appointed  by  the  stockholdere  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  their  meeting  held  this  llth  day  of  January,  1905, 
do  report  that,  havine  taken  oath  impartially  to  conduct  the  election,  we  individually 
received  the  votes  oFthe  stockholders  by  ballot. 
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We  report  that  547,857  votes  were  cast,  and  that  the  following  persons  received 
the  numoer  of  votes  set  opposite  their  respective  names,  to  wit: 

For  directors. 

Number  of  votes. 


Preferred  !  Common 
stock.      I      stock. 


John  E.  Parsons !       272,318  '         275.539 

George  H.  Frazler 272.318  1         275,539 

I  I 

''All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  this  11th  day  of  January,  1905. 

"W.  Edw.  Fostkk. 
''George  Dinkel." 
On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


C.  R.  Heike,  Secretary. 


Meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  held  at  117 
WM  Street,  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  January  11.  1^,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.: 

Mr.  Havemeyer  stated  that  as  the  board  desirea  to  discuss  the  proi>oeed  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  and  as  he  was  personally  largely  interested  in 
the  Agricultural  Investment  Co.  oi  New  Jersey  and  the  several  Colorado  sugar  com- 
panies, whose  property  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  of  New  Jersey  intended  to  ac- 
auire,  he  would  not  take  part  in  the  discussion,  and  that  he  would  withdraw  from 
le  meeting. 
After  Mr.  Havemeyer  had  left  the  room,  Mr.  Donner  reported  that  the  incor* 

E oration  of  the  proposed  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  of  New  Jersey  was  in  progreas,  it 
aving  been  determined  that  the  capital  shall  be  $20,000,000,  one-half  prefenred 
and  one-half  common  stock;  he  reported  further  that  all  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  the  Fort  Collins  (Colo.)  Sugar  Co.,  the  Longmont  Sugar 
Co.,  the  Eaton  Sugar  Co.,  the  Greeley  Sugar  Co.,  and  the  Windsor  Sugar  Co.  were 
willing  to  sell  their  stock  or  to  join  in  proceedings  for  the  sale  of  the  properties  of 
their  companies  to  the  new  companv,  at  the  rate  of  200  per  cent  for  their  stock,  pay- 
able by  the  new  company  in  its  stock,  one  share  of  preferred  and  one  share  of  common 
of  the  new  company  tor  each  share  of  the  stock  of  the  former  companies,  it  was  there- 
upon on  motion — 

"  Resolvedf  That  the  company  will  sell  its  stock  In  the  said  companies  on  the 
same  terms ;  that  the  board  directs  Messrs.  Donner  and  Heike  to  make  the  sale, 
and  that  Mr.  Donner  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  represent  and  act  for 
the  company  in  respect  of  all  matters  necessary  to  consummate  the  transac- 
tion," and 

"  Resolved,  further.  That  this  company  consents  and  requests  that  all  persons, 
including  any  officer  or  officers  of  this  company,  interested  in  the  Agricultural 
Investment  Co.  of  New  Jersey  sell  at  the  same  rate,  payable  in  the  stock  of  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  of  New  Jersey  as  above." 


Meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  held 
at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  February  14,  1905,  at  11.10  a.  m. : 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  executed  supplemental  leases  with  the 
Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  extending  the  leases  of  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ery property  and  of  the  Fitch  property  (50  vara  lot  1491)  for  five  year«»  viz.. 
from  September  30,  1907,  to  September  30,  1912,  at  the  same  annual  rent  and 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  stipulations,  which  was  approved. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  the  company  sell  its  interests  in  the  Saginaw 
Sugar  Factory,  and  that  it  surrender  its  subscription  to  the  Sterling  Sugar  Co. 

The  president  reported  on  the  proposed  beet  sugar  factory  at  Blissville  In 
southern  Michigan,  and  that  he  would  subscribe  to  $300,000  to  be  expended  in 
its  erection,  as  authorized  at  the  executive  committee's  meeting  of  January  31. 
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Regular  montiilj  Eneetin^  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ajnerioan  Sngair 
B^niiiS  Cou  held  at  117  Wan  Street,  New  Tort  on  Tnesday,  July  XL  1905^  at 
11.30  o'coick  a.  m. 

The  president  called  the  attenti<Ri  of  the  board  to  the  contracts  between  the 
Hawaiian  planters  and  tiie  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  San  Francisco  whi<^ 
exinre  this  year,  and  also  to  the  company's  relations  with  the  Western  Sugar 
Refining  Col,  and  on  motion  fbe  President's  action  in  the  matter,  as  reported 
by  him,  was  approred.  and  all  farther  actions  which  will  be  necessary  were  left 
to  his  discretioQ. 

On  motion  the  following  resolntions  were  nnanimonsly  adopted: 

^Resolred^  That  r^e  bn^n^ss  in  San  FraQciseo  be  not  carried  on  at  a  loss 
after  the  raw-sczar  market  has  reached  its  lowest  point,  and  that  in  the  price 
of  refined  a  margin  of  at  least  6»>  cents  above  cost  of  centrifogals^  96'  test,  be 
maintained. 

'^Re^Ared.  That  no  more  raw  sagar  than  is  indispensable  to  the  business  be 
contracted  for,  that  losi«  may  be  avoided  in  the  redsierj  operations  slioold  the 
price  of  beet  sogar  preclude  a  profit. 

'^ Revolted,  Tkr.t  a  cf>py  of  these  resolntions  be  sent  to  Mr.  Hannam.  to  be 
handed  to  the  other  stockholders  as  expressive  of  the  views  of  the  owners  of 
one-half  of  tlie  Western  company's  stock.'* 

The  president  called  tlie  attention  of  tlie  board  to  the  company's  investments 
in  the  Utah  Sugar  Co.  and  the  Amalgamated  Suzar  Co..  and  on  motion  the 
matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs^  Havemeyer.  Parsons, 
and  Frazier.  with  authority  to  sell  at  their  discretion  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
two  companies  named. 

)Ir.  Parsons  reported  on  the  G.  E.  Kissel  loan,  the  settlement  of  which  had 
been  referred  to  him  by  the  executive  committee  at  the  meeting  of  May  23. 1905. 

On  motion  die  raeethsg  adjourned. 


Regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  Xork,  on  Tuesday.  November  14. 1905. 
at  11.15  a.  m. 

The  building  of  beet-sugar  factories  at  Nampa  and  at  Payette.  Idaho,  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  president,  with  full  authority. 

Action  in  the  San  Francisco  aud  Hawaiian  sugar  situation  was  referred  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Havemeyer,  Thomas^  and  Frazier. 

The  president  reported  that  the  Billings  Sugar  Co.  at  Billings,  Mont.,  proposed 
upon  its  property  there  to  provide,  fit  up,  and  completely  equip  a  factory  capable 
of  cutting  1^200  tons  of  beets  daily ;  that  the  Morgan  County  Construction  Co. 
proposed  to  provide,  fit  up.  and  completely  equip  a  factory  upon  its  property  at 
Brush,  Colo.,  and  a  factory  upon  its  property  at  Fort  Morgan.  Colo.,  each  capable 
of  cutting  600  tons  of  beets  daily;  that  he  had  agreed  to  subscribe  for  stock  of 
these  companies  to  a  large  amount :  that  Western  stockholders  had  also  agreed 
to  subscribe  for  stock ;  and  thereupon  it  was 

Resolved,  That  this  company  subscribe  and  pay  for  stock  in  the  Morgan 
County  Construction  Co,  to  the  amount  of  $1,400,000  and  in  the  Billings  Sugar 
Co.  to  the  amount  of  $1,250,000,  less  such  subscriptions  as  the  president  may  be 
able  to  obtain  from  other  parties. 

Resolved  further.  That  the  treasurer  be  authorized  to  subscribe  for  such 
stock  so  far  as  subscriptions  are  not  obtained  from  other  parties,  and  from 
time  to  time  as  called  for  to  pay  for  the  same. 


Regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  held  at  117  Wail  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  December  12, 
1905,  at  11.15  a.  m. 

On  motion  the  salary  of  Mr.  George  H.  Frazil  was  increased  to  $20,000 
per  annum  to  coouuence  January  5,  1906. 

The  secretary  called  the  attention  of  the  board  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  company  on  January  10,  1906,  and  to  the  election  to  be 
held  of  three  directors  in  place  of  H.  O.  Havemeyer.  John  Mayer,  and  Arthur 
Donner,  whose  term  of  office  will  then  expire;  and  on  motion  the  secretary 
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was  directed  to  mail  to  each  stockholder  the  usual  circular  inclosing  a  proxy, 
and  recommending  the  reelection  of  the  three  gentlemen  named. 

The  president  stated  that  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  would  issue  after 
January  1,  1906.  $1,000,000  of  its  preferred  stock  and  would  offer  it  to  its 
stockholdeij?  at  par  for  cash;  and  on  motion  it  was 

Resolved,  That  this  company  take  all  of  the  stock  to  which  the  other  stock- 
holders of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  will  not  subscribe. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  January  9,  1906, 
at  11.15  a.  m. 

The  parties  representihg  the  company's  interest  in  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.  were  authorized  to  assent  to  an  increase  of  the  Great  Western  Co.*s  capital 
from  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000,  one-half  to  be  preferred,  the  other  half  common 
stock. 

The  parties  representing  the  company's  interest  in  the  Utah  Sugar  Co.  were 
authorized  to  assent  to  an  Increase  of  the  first  mortgage  on  the  Utah  Sugar  Co.*s 
property  to  $1,000,000,  or  the  issuing  of  a  second  mortgage  of  $700,000,  the 
Interest  in  either  case  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  five  years'  loan  to  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Cutler  of  $50,000  (interest  at  6  per  cent 
lier  annum)  against  his  note  secured  by  5,000  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  West- 
em  Idaho  Sugar  Co.  was  authorized. 

The  secretary  was  authorized  to  carry  by  the  company's  insurance  fund  the 
risk  on  goods  and  merchandise  on  board  of  vessels,  lighters,  and  floats  In  the 
New  York  Harbor. 


Anivual  Stockholdebs'  Meeting,  January  10,  1906. 

Minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Americau  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  held  at  the  oflace  of  the  company  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  Wednes- 
day, January  10,  1906,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  pursuant  to  the  following  notice, 
which  had  been  duly  advertised  and  also  mailed  to  each  stockholder : 

The  Amebican  Sugab  Refining  Co., 
Jersey  City,  N.  tf.,  December  27.  1905. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockolders  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
will  be  held  in  the  office  of  the  company  at  the  comer  of  Essex  and  Washington 
Streets,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  January  10,  1906,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

An  election  will  be  held  of  three  directors  to  serve  in  place  of  H.  O.  Have- 
meyer,  John  Mayer,  and  Arthur  Donner,  whose  term  of  office  will  then  expire. 

C.  R.  Heike,  Secretary, 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  H.  O.  Havemeyer  and  C.  R. 
Heike  acted  as  secretary. 

The  president  presented  his  annual  statement  as  follows: 

**When  I  come  to  the  annual  meetings  of  the  company  I  am  always  curious 
to  know  how  many  stockholders  will  attend  in  person.  My  hope  is  that  there 
will  come  at  least  a  sufficient  number  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  meeting. 
Up  to  now  my  hope  to  see  stockholders  at  tbe  meetings  has  been  followed  by 
disappointment. 

"Of  the  900,000  shares  outstanding  of  the  stock  of  the  company,  preferred 
and  common,  the  holders  of  564.823  have  sent  proxies  for  the  business  of  this 
meeting.  The  stockolders  were  told  that  unless  they  expressed  a  wish  to  the 
contrary  their  proxies  would  be  used  for  the  reelection  of  Messrs.  John  Mayer, 
Arthur  Donner,  and  myself,  whose  terms  of  office  expire.  No  different  wish 
has  been  expressed.  This  means  confidence  by  the  stockholders  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  company's  business  and  a  wish  so  far  as  the  management  depends 
upon  the  membership  of  the  board  no  change  shall  take  place.  I  have  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  acknowledge  the  compliment  which  this  implies.  I 
have  felt  that  one  result  was  perhaps  to  impose  upon  the  members  of  the 
board  added  responsibility.  If  the  stockholders  will  consider  the  always  nar- 
row margin  between  raw  and  refined  market  fluctuations,  the  large  volume  of 
the  company's  business,  the  innumerable  situations  and  persons  it  touche^t,  they 
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can  understand  the  vigilance,  the  careful  attention,  and  the  business  effort 
and  knowledge  which  are  requisite  to  bring  about  the  one  result  which  the 
stockholders  seem  to  think  constitutes  their  only  Interest :  I  mean  the  payment 
of  dividends  at  the  rate  which  has  up  to  now  been  maintained. 

"  I  can  assure  the  stockholders  that  the  business  during  the  past  year  and  at 
all  times  has  had  the  closest  attention  and  the  most  careful  management  of  which 
the  board,  according  to  its  judgmetit,  has  been  capable.  It  has  had  the  l>eneflt 
of  such  business  ability  as  is  represented  in  the  membership,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  best  efforts  of  the  board  as  long  as  the  stockholders  con- 
tinue to  show  their  confidence  in  its  members.  If  the  time  shall  come  when 
this  confidence  shall  be  lost,  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  stockholders  to  make 
changes;  and  th!s  is  a  powei  which  they  ought  not  to  be  slow  to  exercise. 

*'  The  principle  upon  which  the  management  have  proceeded  is  that  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  stockholders  and  that  it  ought  to  be  and  is  their  wish  that  a 
conservative  policy  shall  always  be  pursued.  During  the  past  year  there  was 
an  nnpani Idled  declirte  in  raw  sugar.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  judg- 
ment which  has  actuated  the  board  than  the  fact  thnt  it  has  at  all  times 
recognized  the  uncertainty  of  the  market,  and  has  acted  according  to  its  best 
judgment  to  protect  the  stockholders  from  ill  results,  from  fluctuations  in  price. 

*•  The  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  and  the  relation  of  this 
company  to  Cuba,  all  sugar  growing  localities,  and  the  development  of  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  raise  questions  which  it  can  readily  be  seen  the  manage- 
ment have  been  called  upon  and  will  continue  to  be  called  vi\xm  to  meet. 

"  The  business  principle  which  has  been  pursued  and  in  which  we  believe  is  to 
sell  the  largest  quantity  at  the  lowest  price,  consistent  with  a  reasonable  return 
for  the  capital  which  is  required  and  the  risks  which  are  run. 

*'  It  is  a  gratification  for  me  in  concluding  this  statement  to  say  that  during 
the  i3aat  year  there  has  been  no  dissatisfaction  on  the  ijart  of  the  public  or  of 
stockholders  which  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  management.** 

On  motion  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  three  directors  in  place  of 
H.  O.  Havemeyer,  John  Mayer,  and  Arthur  Donner,  to  serve  for  3  years. 

George  W,  Collins  and  Oscar  Pfeiffer  were  nominated  and  appointed  inspect- 
ors of  election,  and  they  took  the  following  oath : 

State  of  New  Jebsey, 
County  of  Hudson,  $9: 

George  W.  Collins  and  Oscar  Pfeiffer,  sworn,  upon  their  refqiective  oaths  do 
promise  and  swear  that  they  will  faithfully,  honestly,  and  impartially  perform 
the  duties  of  inspectors  of  election,  and  will  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and 
ability  conduct  the  election  to  be  held  this  day  for  directors  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Cc  and  a  true  report  make  of  the  same. 

Geobge  W.  Collins. 

OsCAB  Pfeiff 


Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  10th  day  of  January,  1906. 

John  F.  Mubpht,  Hudson  Count y,  K,  J. 

The  polls  were  declared  open  at  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  the  balloting  pro- 
ceeded. 

There  were  present  fn  person,  or  by  proxy,  holders  of  296,336  shares  of 
common  stock,  and  271,566  shares  of  preferred  stock. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  and  read: 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  directors  at  tfai§ir  meeting  held  January 
9,  1906,  which  reads  as  follows: 

** '  Resolved^  That  the  accumulated  profits  less  the  dividends  which  have  been 
declared  up  to  this  time,  including  the  dividend  of  January  2.  1906,  be  reserved 
as  working  capital,  lesu*  such  amount  as  the  directors  shall  see  fit  from  time  to 
time  to  declare  as  dividenda,' 
l>e  and  the  same  hereby  is  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  stockholders." 

**R€9olv€d,  That  the  stockholders  hereby  ratify  and  approve  the  action  of  the 
directors  in  the  management  of  the  company's  business  and  the  conduct  of  its 
officers,  and  their  action  generally  down  to  this  time/' 

In  presenting  these  resolutions  to  the  meeting  the  president  invited  the  discus- 
sion of  them  by  the  stockholders. 

On  motion  duly  seconded  these  resolutions  were  then  unanimously  adopted. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  auditor  appointed  by  the  directors  at  their 
meeting  of  December  13,  1904,  to  make  under  oath  the  statement  required  by 
the  laws  of  Massaebuaetts,  and  whose  appointment  bad  been  confirmed  by 
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stockholders  at  their  meeting  of  January  11,  1905,  had  made  under  oath  a  writ- 
ten certificate  as  required  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  approving  the  condition 
of  affairs  of  the  company,  as  disclosed  by  its  books. 

The  Massachusetts  statement  was  presented. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  and  read: 
■    "Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  directors  at  their  meeting  of  January  9, 
1906,  in  appointing  Mr.  W.  E.  Fostet  auditor  to  examine  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  required  by  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  be  and  the  same 
hereby  is  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  stockholders.*' 

On  motion  duly  seconded  this  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  and  read: 

"  Resolved,  That  any  information  of  a  general  character  which  the  directors 
see  fit  to  make  public  be  furnished  to  all  the  stockholders  of  the  company  alike, 
and  that  special  information  be  not  given  to  individual  stockholders." 

The  president  invited  the  discussion  of  it,  and  afterwards,  on  motion  duly 
seconded  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

At  1.05  o'clock  p.  m.  the  president  declared  the  polls  closed,  and  the  inspectors 
made  the  following  report: 

"We,  the  subscribers,  inspectors  of  election,  appointed  by  the  stockholders, 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  at  their  meeting  held  on  this  10th  day  of 
January,  190C,  do  report  that  having  taken  oath  impartially  to  conduct  the 
election,  we  individually  received  the  votes  of  the  stockholders  by  ballot. 

"  We  report  that  567,896  votes  were  cast,  and  that  the  following  persons  re- 
ceived the  number  of  votes  set  opposite  their  respective  names,  to  wit : 

For  directors:  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  567,896  votes;  John  Mayer,  567,896  votes; 
Arthur  Donner,  567,896  votes. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  this  10th  day  of  January,  1906. 

OscAB   Pfeiffeb, 
George  W.  Collins. 

On  motion  meeting  adjourned. 

C  R.  Heike,  Secretary. 


Regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  June  12,  190G,  at 
11.30  o'clock  a,  m. : 

A  letter  was  presented  from  General  Manager  C.  S.  Morey  of  the  Great  West- 
em  Sugar  Co.,  in  which  that  company  offered  to  purchase  from  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  the  capital  stock  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Co.  owned 
by  it.  On  motion  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Thomas,  Donner,  and  Frazier  for  investigation  and  report. 

On  motion,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  in  consideration  of  the  release  by  the  Agricultural  Invest- 
ment Co.  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  obligation  to  them  to  assume 
any  part  of  their  subscription  to  the  Morgan  County  Construction  Co.,  the 
American  company  assumes  and  will  pay,  with  6  per  cent  interest  from  the 
times  of  payment,  the  Agricultural  Investment  Co.'s  subscription  to  the  Billings 
company,  less  such  subscription  as  the  Agricultural  Investment  Co.  concludes 
to  retain,  with  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  A^icoltural  Investment  Co.  to 
subscribe  further  to  the  Billings  company." 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

0.  R.  Heike,  Secretary, 


Meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  held 
at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  November  27,  1906,  at  11.30  a.  m. : 

The  secretary  called  the  attention  of  the  board  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  company  on  January  9,  1907,  and  the  election  to  t>e  held 
of  two  directors  in  the  place  of  Charles  H.  SenfC  and  Washington  B.  Thomas, 
whose  term  of  office  will  then  expire ;  and,  on  motion,  the  secretary  was  directed 
to  mail  to  each  stockholder  the  usual  circular,  inclosing  a  proxy  and  recom- 
mending the  reelection  of  the  two  gentlemen  named. 


Resnbur  mozLthly  meeting  of  tlie  iMard  of  directocs  (j£  tht  AjouxicsLD.  Sogax 
Befinioc  Co.^  lield  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  Xorfe^  on  Tues^y^  Jaiuir&r  S, 
1907,  at  11.30  o'clock  a.  m. : 

On  motioQ,  tiie  fiollowins  resoIutiQa  was  Tmanfmngaly  adopted: 

Wliereaa,  this  eocpotacion.  tbe  American  Scigar  Be&unip  Co^  a  cocpcMcatioa 
c^^ftted,  ocganizeft  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  JecaK^, 
for  good  and  ▼alnabie  conaderations  to  it  paid,  baa  sold  tlie  property  hexetn- 
after  described  to  Tnfwfar  ImproTani^it  Co.,  a  corporation  created.  Qxgtuiixsd^ 
and  exSatLo^  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Calif ornla :  Now.  thert^ore, 

Re9olu€4.  That  H.  O.  Havemey»r.  president,  and  C.  B.  Heike.  the  seoretary  of 
tbis  corporation,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized,  empowered^  and  directed, 
under  tiie  corpocate  name  and  seal  of  the  oorporation,  to  make,  execute,  acknowl- 
edge, and  deliver  to  .^aid  Insnlar  Improyement  Co.  a  good  and  sidBcient  deed 
of  grant,  bargain,  ami  :3a le  of  all  those  (pertain  lots,  piecesv  or  parcels  of  land 
sitnate»  lying,  and  bein^  in  the  city  and  comity  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, bounded  and  described  as  follows  •  Iiere  follows  des<:ription  of  property). 


Az^ycju:  Stockholdebs'  iilEETi^rG.  Ja^tcast  9. 1907. 

Minntcs  of  tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Sasar 
Befining  Co..  held  at  the  office  of  the  company  in  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  on  Wednes- 
day.  January  9,  190T,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  pnrsnant  to  the  followiag  notice, 
which  bad  been  dnly  advertised  and  al»)  mailed  to  each  stoctcholder : 

The  AifEBiCAZff  Sttgak  RErnnzfG  Co.. 
Jer-iey  City,  >'.  /..  D*>cemher  2ff,  100^. 

The  aannal  meeting  <.f  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
will  be  held  in  tbe  office  of  the  ci>mpany.  at  the  comer  of  Essex  and  Washing- 
ton Streets,  Jersey  Clry,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesilay,  January  9,  1007.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

An  election  will  be  held  of  two  dire<2tors  to  s^^rve  in  the  place  of  C-  H. 
Senff  and  W.  B.  Thomas,  whose  term  of  office  will  then  expira 

C  R.  Hunn:.  Secretary, 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Presi<ient  H*  O.  Havemeyer,  and  C  R. 
Heike  acted  as  secretary. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  two  directors  in  place 
of  W.  B.  Thomas  and  Charles  H.  Senff,  to  serve  for  three  years. 

W.  Edward  Foster  nnd  George  Dinkel  were  nominated  and  appointed  in- 
^)ectors  of  election,  and  they  took  the  fi allowing  oath : 

Statk  or  New  Jesset,  Count ij  of  Hi$4-*oif.  s^: 

W.  Edward  Foster  and  George  Dinkel,  sworn  upon  their  respective  oaths, 
do  promise  and  swear  that  they  will  faithfr,:iy,  honestly,  and  impartially  per- 
form the  duties  of  inspectors  of  election,  and  will  to  the  In^st  of  tiii^ir  skill  and 
ability  condnct  the  election  to  be  held  this  day  for  directors  of  the  American 
Sngar  Refining  Co.,  and  a  tme  report  ni:;kt-  n!f  the  i»anie. 

W.  Ed^vard  Foster. 

Sworn  and  sabseribed  before  me  this  dth  day  of  January.  1907. 

John  F.  irraPHT. 

Hudson  Count  IJ,  y.  J, 

The  polls  were  declared  o'^ten  at  12.f»C  o'ri.ick  p.  m.  rnd  the  balloting  pro- 
ceeded. 

There  wwe  present  In  person  or  by  proxy  holders  of  2S2.o45  shares  of  com- 
mon stock  and  265.474  !»hares  of  preferretl  :»trjck. 

The  president  presented  his  annual  statement  a-^  follows: 

•*The  attention  of  the  stockholders  was  undotibretUy  tlrawa  tt)  the  rebate 
litigation  against  the  company.  It  is  their  ri^Lt  to  know  briefly  what  it  was 
which  indnced  the  company  to  bring  about  the  termination  of  the  litigation. 
as  was  done. 
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The  proceedings  started  with  statem^its  to  the  effect  that  in  ylolatio«i  of 
law  the  company  had  received  rebates  to  the  amount  of  millions.  Such  asser- 
tions were  officially  made.  As  the  result  of  investigation  by  the  United  Staets 
attorney  indictments  were  found  which  charged  that  rebates  had  been  received 
to  the  total  amount  of  $50,680.75.  The  United  States  attorney  claimed  that 
he  had  proof  which  would  increase  the  amount  to  170.000.  During  the  years 
in  question  (190a-l)  the  company  paid  in  freight  on  refined  sugar  $8,05i^50&43. 
It  would  seem  to  be  unreasonable  to  think  that  the  company  or  even  its 
subordinate  officers,  whose  acts  were  complained  of,  could  have  intended  any 
violation  of  the  law. 

'*  The  indictments  were  against  the  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.  and  the  Sugar 
Co.  Of  the  total  amoimt,  $41,767.48  was  for  shipments  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Elkins  Act,  which  first  imposed  penalties  upon  shippers.  The  payment 
happened  to  be  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act.  A  case  involving  that 
question  was  tried.  The  counsel  who  represented  the  company  were  and  are 
of  the  opinion  that  such  shipments  did  not  come  within  the  intention  or  the 
language  of  the  law ;  that  an  attempt  to  make  the  act  retroactive  would  defeat 
it.  The  court  held  otherwise.  The  United  States  attorney  claimed  that  for 
every  shipment  in  respect  of  which  rebates  were  alleged  to  have  been  received 
the  company  was  liable  for  the  acts  of  its  subordinates;  that  for  each  shipment 
there  might  be  a  separate  indictment  or  count ;  and  that  upon  each  there  might 
be  imposed  a  fine  up  to  $20,000.  That  the  company  was  liable  for  the  acts  of 
its  freight  office  was  held  by  the  court  In  the  case  of  the  Cooperage  Co. 
the  indictment  contained  12  counts.  It  charged  rebates  to  the  amount  of 
$1,305.00.  The  total  amount  of  seven  counts  was  $626.33,  less  than  $80  each. 
The  fine  imposed  was  $10.00  on  each,  $70,000  in  all. 

**  With  all  respect  to  the  court,  its  decision  failed  to  convince  the  board  or 
its  counsel  of  its  correctness.  The  court,  however,  having  ruled  as  it  did,  the 
board  felt  that  it  was  justified  in  acting  accordingly ;  and,  in  view  of  the  whole 
situation,  it  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  stockholders 
to  settle  on  the  basis  of  pleas  of  guilty  and  penalties  to  the  total  amount  of 
$150,000,  additional  to  $18,000  imposed  by  the  court  in  the  case  tiiat  was  tried. 

**  We  have  13,063  holders  of  preferred  and  common  stock.  It  can  readily  l>e 
seen  that  the  interest  of  no  individual  is  large.  It  is  the  stockholders  who  are 
hurt  by  such  proceedings.  The  officers  of  the  company  will  continue  to  do  what 
they  can  to  prevent  in  the  future  any  claim  that  the  company  does  not  comply 
with  the  interstate-commerce  act  Whether  it  will  be  able  in  every  case  to 
anticipate  just  what  about  doubtful  points  will  be  ultimately  decided  by  a  coart 
remaius  to  be  seen. 

"A  receiver  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  one  of  the  schemes  of 
Adolph  Segal,  threatens  proceedings  against  the  company,  its  president,  its 
counsel,  and  others,  in  which  he  claims  large  sums  of  mon^  for  alleged  viola- 
tions of  the  law.  I  am  advised  that  there  is  no  legal  foundation  tor  any  such 
proceedings.  If  commenced,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  meet  th^n.  A 
petition  for  leave  to  start  proceedings  has  been  filed  by  the  receiver,  a  copy 
of  which  is  open  to  the  stockholders  for  their  examination. 

*'  This  statement  is  submitted  for  such  action  as  shall  be  thought  suitable  by 
the  stockholders. 

*'  I  repeat  what  heretofore  I  frequently  have  had  occasion  to  say,  that  the 
members  of  the  board  wish  that  more  stockholders  will  attend  in  person  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  company. 

"  Of  the  900,000  shares  outstanding  of  preferred  and  common  stock,  the 
holders  of  547,690  shares  have  sent  proxies  for  the  business  of  this  meeting. 
The  stockholders  were  informed  that  unless  they  wished  otherwise,  their 
proxies  would  be  used  for  the  reelection  of  Messrs.  W.  B.  Thomas  and  Charles 
H.  Senff,  whose  terms  of  office  expire.  I  have  heard  of  no  wish  to  th^  contrary. 
The  board  accepts  this  as  evidence  of  confidence  by  the  stodsholders  in  the. 
administration  by  the  board  of  the  company's  business.  It  would  be  more 
satisfactory  if  stockholders  would,  by  coming  to  the  meeting,  give  to  the  board 
the  benefit  of  more  active  participation  by  them  in  the  many  questions  which 
continually  arise  to  be  met  and  dealt  with.  The  same  conservative  manage- 
meut  upon  which  the  board  has  heretofore  acted  has  infiuenced  its  action  during 
the  past  year.  There  are  always  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar.  To 
anticipate  and,  s^o  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  meet  them  requires  constant  vigilnnce 
and  the  best  Judgment  which  is  possible  by  the  officers  and  the  members  of  the 
board.  I  rei)eat  what  I  said  a  year  ago,  that  the  business  principle  wlUch  has 
been  pursued,  and  in  which  we  believe,  is  to  sell  the  largest  quantity  at  the 
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louMJit  price  '"onslsteitt  vrith.  a  reasonable  return  for  tbe  t^pitai  wbieb  is  i-e- 
qnlreiL  rhe  risks  wiiich  iiie  ran.  and  tiie  business  ability  wbicb  is  involved. 

*  If  inJbiiMtfion  additional  to  tbat  fnmlsbed  by  public  statements  Is  desired 
by  die  stoekhoidBfs.  the  board  stands  ready  at  ill  rimes  to  fnmish  it.  From 
at.'tion  beretofore  raksn  by  the  stocltbolders  tbe  board  lias  as^raned  tbat  it  is 
tbeir  wisb.  in  rbis  respeet  that  all  shoidd  be  treated  alike:  that  'f  any  stock- 
holder  desires  sifjeeial  infonnatlom  it  :s  soitable  rfaat  be  shall  attend  be  meet- 
inas  jind  make  liis  reqnest  known,  to  rhe  end  that  It  may  !>p  acted  ipon  =n  a 
^litable  way.  Unless  this  is  done  the  board  will  take  for  jranteti  rhat  the 
wiadi  of  the  ^mx^lcholders  is  rhat  there  shall  be  made  ^snch  [iiibiie  ^^tatements  as 
are  reqmred  by  law.  and  that  it  is  for  ^be  board  ro  see  to  it  "bat  this    s  «lone.'' 

The  £DiIow1nsr  resolution  was  offerwl  by  Mr.  < Kilmer  <'lapp  and  read: 

Resaivf^^  That  the  action  of  the  directors  at  their  meeting  held  Jannarr  S. 
vyOT.  which  reads  as  follows:  *  Resolvf^ri.  That  the  iccnmiilated  prolits  ^ess  the 
dividends  which  liavf*^  been  declaretl  up  to  this  rime  incliidinsr  rbe  dividend  of 
January  2.  W^VT,  !)e  reserved  as  workinsr  capital,  less  snch  amonnrs  as  the 
directors  shall  see  tit  l^om  time  fo  rime  ro  declare  as  dividenils."  be  :ind  the 
same  hereby  is,  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  stockholders. 

In  present InjBT  rbis  resolution  to  the  meeting,  the  president  invited  the  dis^ 
onsBion  of  it.    Sleveral  nf  the  stockholders  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

On  motion,  dnly  secondefl.  this  resolirtion  was  then  nnanimonsly  adopted. 

Mr.  <iilmer  offered  rhe  following  resolntions.  which  were  read: 

Besoirpft,  That  it  is  rhe  opinion  and  wish  of  rhe  stockholders  rhat  snch  ftrrtber 
information  of  a  ijreneral  character  shall  from  time  ♦^o  time  be  idvcn  as  the 
<iireetors  see  tit  to  make  public,  and  that  it  be  furnished  to  all  stockholders 
alike:  that  if  any  stockholder  desires  a<lditional  infoniiation  it  should  be  made 
known  at  the  meetings  of  rhe  stockhoUiers  so  that  it   may  be  oonsidwred  by 

ResolvPfL  That  the  stockholders  hereby  ratify  and  approve  the  action  of 
tile  directors  in  rhe  mana&^enient  of  the  company's  business  and  tbe  conduct  of 
its  olficers  and  their  action  jrenerally  down  to  rbis  time. 

In  [jiuaHAltag  these  resolntions  ro  the  raeetlni?,  the  president  a^in  invited 
the  disenssion  tif  thnn  by  the  stockholders. 

On  motion,  iinly  seconded,  these  resolntions  were  then  nnanimonsly  adopted. 

Mr.  Gilmer  Olapp  also  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  read: 

Wlierenm  it  is  char«;ed  i»y  lieor^e  H.  Karle.  as  receiver  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Snsar  Reflnini?  C'o.  that  be  has  claims  aeainst  this  i^ompauy  for  laree  amounts 
alleged  ro  have  l)een  lost  to  tbe  Pennsylvnnia  Sugar  Reflninir  Co.  by  rhe  action 
ami  in  the  interest  of  this  company,  for  which  be  maintains  that  the  company 
and  also  its  president,  counsel,  and  members  of  rhe  board  arp  liable,  any  action 
by  rhem  lieine  for  the  company: 

Reaolrpd,  Tliat  as  between  each  and  all  of  rhem  and  rbe  company,  it  assumes 
the  entire  responsibility  in  rbe  premises:  that  it  will  defend,  protect,  and  in- 
demnify them  and  ench  of  rhem  :  that  ihey  are  asked  to  cooperate  with  the  com- 
pany in  defense  acainst  any  such  claims:  and  tbat  tbe  l)onrd  is  hereby  directed 
ro  take  such  action  as  will  in  its  jmiffnient  fully  carry  out  the  intentiim  hereof, 
and  fnmlsh  snch  protection  and  indemnity. 

on  motion,  duly  seconded,  this  resolution  was  also  nnanimonsly  adopted: 

-vt  1,02  c>\-ioclx  p.  m.  the  ^resident  declared  the  polls  closed,  and  the  inspec* 
r<»rs  made  rhe  foiowine  repc^rt : 

•  We.  the  subscribers,  inspectors  of  election,  appointed  by  the  stockholders 
..f  Tbe  American  Sncar  lieflninc  (''o.  at  their  meeting  lield  ^bis  0th  day  of 
.Tanuary.  IflOT.  do  report  rhat  having  taken  oath  impartially  to  conduct  rhe 
ele<»t1on,  we  individually  received  the  votes  of  the  stockholders  by  ballot. 

-We  report  tbat  r,4S.mi>  votes  were  cast,  and  rhat  tbe  foihixving  persons 
received  rhe  immher  of  votes  set  r>pposite  their  respective  names,  to  wit: 

•  For  directors:  W.  B.  Thomas,  r>4^.01i>  votes:  (^harles  H.  Senff,  r>4S.0l9  votes 
Ail  of  which  is  respectfnlly  snhniirted  this  ;»th  day  of  .Tannary.  1007. 

\V.  Kdward  ITostkr. 

(;f:0.    DtNKKL, 

Ith'ipectors  of  EJt'ctUtn, 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjonmed, 

C.  R.   IlEiKK.  .^vrrptarif. 


»» 
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Meeting  of  the  b<»ard  of  directors  of  The  Ainerican  Sugar  Refinins  Co.  beM 
at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  February  13.  1907,  at  11  o'chvk 
a.  m. 

On  motion  by  Arthur  Donner.  seconded  by  George  H.  Frazier,  the  foUowing 
resoluti(Hi  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  by  the  stockholders 
at  their  last  annual  meeting  the  secretary,  in  the  name  of  and  for  the  com- 
pany, send  to  the  President  a  letter  giving  to  him  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  tiu' 
stockholders  in  reference  to  proceedings  in  the  Segal  matter,  asking  him  to 
cooperate  in  defending  against  any  such  proceedings,  and  agreeing  as  to  them 
that  the  company  assumes  the  entire  responsibility  of  what  has  occnrred  in  the 
S^al  matter;  and  that  it  will  defend,  protect,  and  indemnify  him;  and  in  the 
event  of  a  suit  and  possible  recovery  that  it  will  either  pay  the  same,  or  if 
any  appeal  shall  be  taken  that  it  will  stay  proceedings  and  secure  and,  if  and 
when  required,  make  payment. 

On  motion  by  Arthur  Donner,  seconded  by  George  H.  Frazier,  the  followia^ 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  by  the  stockholders 
at  their  last  annual  meeting,  the  secretary,  in  the  name  of  and  for  the  com- 
pany, send  to  Mr.  John  E.  Parsons,  the  counsel  of  the  company,  a  letter  giviuj: 
to  him  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  stockholders  in  reference  to  proceedings 
tn  the  Segal  matter,  asking  him  to  cooperate  in  defending  against  any  suob 
proceedings,  and  agreeing  as  to  him  that  the  company  assumes  the  entire 
resiK>nsibi]ity  of  what  has  occurred  in  the  Hv^nl  miitter,  and  that  it  will  defend. 
protect,  and  indemnify  him,  and  in  the  event  of  a  suit  and  possible  recovery 
that  it  will  either  pay  the  same  or  if  an  api>eal  shall  be  taken  that  it  will  stay 
proceedings  and  secure  and,  if  and  when  required,  make  iKiyment. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  bo^ird  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  held 
at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  February  13,  1907.  at  lUSu 
o'clock  a.  m. : 

On  motion  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 
Rc'tolved  by  the  Itftnrd  o/  dimtors  of  the  Ameriefin  Sugar  RetitUaff  Co,,  a 
corpora  Hon  organized  and  vxi«1ing  under  the  latcs  of  the  State  of  Sew  Jersep. 
and  a  stockholder  otcning  stock  of  the  Sprcckels  Sugar  Co^  a  corporatum 
organized  and  cjpisting  under  the  latcs  of  the  State  of  California,  That  W.  H- 
Hauaam,  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Franci^jco,  State  of  California,  be.  and 
he  hereby  is.  appointed  as  the  proxy  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  tu 
vote  for  it  and  in  its  name,  place,  and  stead,  on  all  shares  of  stock  owned  by  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  said  Spreokels  Sugar  Co.,  at  all  meetings  of  the 
stockholders  of  said  Spreikels  Sugar  Co.  on  all  matters  which  may  come  before 
any  such  meeting  for  the  period  of  seven  years  from  this  date,  namely. 
February  13,  1907,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  certified  by  the  secretary, 
be  filed  with  the  se«?retary  of  Spreckels  Sugar  Co..  and  the  authority  hereby 
conferred  shall  remain  in  force  during  said  period,  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  this  company. 


Meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  June  11,  19t>7,  at  II.I0  a.  m. ; 

Mr.  Donner  reported  on  the  loan  made  by  The  Compania  Mercantll  de  Cub.-i 
to  Diaz  &  Co.  for  $200,000  Spanish  gold  (equal  to  $184,000  Tnited  States 
currency)  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  Santa  Catalina  plantation,  and  t** 
which  reference  had  been  made  at  the  executive  committee's  meeting  of  April 
23,  1907.  He  stated  that  the  negotiations  for  the  formation  of  the  new  com- 
pany to  take  over  the  plantation  had  not  been  successful,  and  that  proceedtncs 
would  be  commenced  to  foreclose  the  property.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
the  finance  committee  with  power. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Eklgell  was  authorized  to  enter  one  of  the  company's  refiner! e5 
in  order  to  learn  the  sugar  business,  under  pledge  to  the  company,  for  at  least 
15  years  not  to  use  the  information  obtained  for  the  benefit  of  any  ontside 
interests,  in  accordance  with  his  letter  addressed  to  President  Havemeyer 
dated  June  10.  1907. 
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Meeting  of  tbe  board  of  directors  of  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
lield  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  NoT^nber  12,  1907,  at  11.15 
o'clock  a.  UL : 

Tbe  secretary  called  the  attention  of  the  board  to  tlie  annual  meeting  of 
the  stockliolders  of  the  company  on  January  8,  1908.  and  to  tlie  election  to  be 
held  of  two  directors  in  iriace  of  John  EL  Parsons  and  George  H«  Frazier,  whose 
term  of  office  will  then  exinre;  and  on  motion  the  secretary  was  directed  to 
mail  to  each  stockholder  the  usual  circular  enclosing  proxy  and  recommending 
the  reelection  of  the  two  gentiemen  named. 

Mr.  Parsons  reported  on  the  Kissel  loan  and  the  suit  which  liad  been  com- 
menced by  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Raining  Go.  against  this  company. 


Meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Tlie  American  Sug&r  Beflning  Go. 
b^d  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  December  10.  1907,  at  1X30 
o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  directors  l)efore  entering  upon  the  transaction  of  any  business  took  the 
following  action : 

The  sad  duty  devolves  upon  the  directors  to  note  upon  their  minutes  the 
death  since  their  last  meeting  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemesr^*,  the  president  of  the 
company.  He  died  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age,  on  December  4,  after  an  illness 
of  a  few  days. 

It  may  almost  be  assumed  tliat  everyone  conversant  with  current  affairs 
knows  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  bom  and  brought  up  to  the  business  of  sugar 
refining — was  carefully  trained  for  it  from  his  early  life,  that  his  name,  in 
fact,  was  synonymous  with  the  industry:  that  as  a  member  of  his  firm  of 
Havemeyer  &  Elder  he  had  conducted  the  business  successfully ;  that  he  under- 
stood all  its  details  whether  on  the  manufacturing  or  the  commercial  sMle: 
and  that  to  the  affairs  of  the  company  from  its  organization  he  gave  untinn? 
industry,  extraordinary  ability,  farseelng  sagacity,  comprehension  of  every- 
thing which  needed  to  be  considered  in  caring  for  a  business  so  iniportjint 
and  with  so  many  ramifications:  that  he  was  willing  to  take  the  responsibility 
which  came  to  him:  and  that  he  unhesitatingly  gave  to  the  stockhold<*rs  the 
benefit  of  his  fitness  for  the  position  to  which  their  action  elected  and  their 
approval  continued  liim. 

He  liad  the  courage  of  his  convictions  even  up  to  the  point  of  refusing  to 
answer  questions  put  to  him  by  a  congresBional  committee,  the  court  on  tlie 
trial  which  followed  sustaining  him.  as  had  his  action  received  the  approval  of 
the  minority  of  the  committee  and  in  an  opinion  of  Judge  Gray,  one  of  its 
meml>er8L 

Mr.  Elavemeyer  was  quick,  outspoken,  gruff  in  a  way,  but  the  board  avail  of 
the  occasion  to  bear  tribute  to  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  tbe  warmth  of  bis 
friendship,  and  the  courtesy  to  all  in  relation  to  whom  he  was  brought  by  his 
manifold  interests. 

And  it  would  l>e  unsuitable  If  the  board  did  not  place  upon  record  a  reference 
to  the  personal  side  of  Mr.  Havemeyer's  character  when  he  was  able  to  free 
himself  from  his  business  cares  and  responsibilities.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  art.  connoisseur  of  world-wide  reputation,  devoted  to  music,  himself  a 
performer,  a  lover  of  the  best  l>ooks.  fond  of  country  life,  a  good  sportsman, 
devoted  to  and  devotedly  loved  by  his  family. 

Revolted,  That  a  copy  of  this  minute  l>e  sent  to  ]IIrs.  Havemeyer,  with  the 
x>ssu ranee  of  the  profound  sympathy  of  each  member  of  the  board  in  the  loss 
which  has  come  to  her,  to  her  family,  and  to  the  l>oard. 

Mr.  Thomas  presented  and  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  William  J. 
Seaver.  secretary  of  Boston  Wholesale  Grocers^  Association,  relative  to  a  meet- 
ing held  by  that  association  on  December  5.  and  at  which  action  had  been  taken 
in  regard  to  tlie  death  of  President  Havemeyer,  The  secretary  was  directed  to 
write  to  Mr.  Seaver  that  the  directors  feel  greatly  indebted  to  the  members  of 
his  association  for  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  their  expression  of 
regret  and  sorrow  at  hia  sudden  death. 

Mr.  Donner  presented  and  read  a  letter  received  by  him  from  Hugh  Kelley, 
chairman,  relative  to  a  meeting  of  tbe  Sugar  Trade  of  New  York,  which  had 
been  liekl  oo  tlie  6th  instant  in  memory  of  the  late  President  H.  O.  Havemeyer, 
and  the  resolution  adopted  to  erect  at  the  entrance  hall  of  the  company's  build- 
ing at  117  Wall  Street  a  memorial  bronxe  tablet  containing  a  relief  portrait  of 
Mr.  Havemeyer.    The  secretary  was  directed  to  communicate  witfi  Mr.  Kelley 
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and  to  state  to  him  tliat  the  directors  are  very  mach  gratified  by  the  action  of 
the  members  of  the  sugar  trade,  and  that  they  gladly  give  the  requested  per- 
mission for  the  erection  of  the  memorial  tablet 

The  vice  president  referred  to  the  vacancy  in  the  board  due  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer.  and  on  motion  by  Mr.  Parsons,  Mr.  Horace  Havemeyer 
was  appointed  director  to  fill  the  vacancy  until  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders on  January  8,  1908. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Parsons  Mr.  W.  B.  Thomas  was  elected  acting  president  of 
the  company,  to  hold  office  until  the  annual  meeting  on  January  8,  1908. 

The  secretary  was  directed  to  amend  the  notice  of  the  annual  meeting,  or- 
dered at  the  directors'  meeting  of  November  12,  by  adding  that  an  election  will 
also  be  held  of  one  director  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  O. 
Havemeyer,  to  hold  office  until  the  expiration  of  liis  term,  and  that  the  proxy 
would  be  voted  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Horace  Havemeyer,  the  son  of  Mr.  H.  O. 
Havemeyer,  to  succeed  his  father.  The  circular  should  also  state  as  infonna- 
tion  to  the  stockholders  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  board  at  the  anoal  elec- 
tion of  officers  after  the  stockholders'  meeting  to  elect  Mr.  W.  B.  Thomas  presi- 
dent of  the  company. 


Annual  Stockholdebs'  Meeting. 

Januabt  8,  190S. 

Minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar 
Beflning  Co.,  held  at  the  office  of  the  company,  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  Wed- 
nesday, January  8,  1908.  at  12  o'clock  noon,  pursuant  to  the  following  notice, 
which  had  been  duly  advertised  and  also  mailed  to  each  stockholder: 

The  Amekican   Suoab  Refining  Co., 
Jersey  City,  N.  /.,  December  24,  19(n. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
will  be  hc^d  in  the  office  of  the  company  at  the  comer  of  Essex  and  Washington 
streets,  Jersey  City,  on  Wednesday,  January  8,  1908»  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

An  election  will  be  held  of  two  directors  to  serve  in  place  of  John  E.  Parsons 
and  George  H.  Frazier,  whose  term  of  office  will  then  expire,  and  of  one 
director  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  to  hold 
office  until  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

C.  R.  Heike,  Secretary, 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Acting  President  W.  B.  Thomas,  and 
C.  R.  Heike,  secretary  of  the  company,  acted  as  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

On  motion  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  Section  of  two  directors  in  place  of 
John  R  Parsons  and  George  H.  Fraaier  to  serve  for  three  years  and  of  one 
director  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  H.  O.  Havem^er.  to  hold 
office  until  the  expiration  of  his  term,  vis,  for  one  year. 

W.  Edward  Foster  and  George  Dinkel  were  nominated  and  appointed  in- 
spectors of  election  and  they  took  the  following  oath : 

State  of  New  Jebset, 

County  of  Hudson,  ss: 

W.  Edward  Foster  and  George  Dinkel  sworn  upon  their  respective  oaths  do 
promise  and  swear  that  they  will  faithfully,  honestly,  and  impartially  perform 
the  duties  of  inspectors  of  election  and  will  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and 
ability  conduct  the  election  to  be  held  this  day  for  directors  of  The  Amerir»an 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  a  true  report  make  of  the  same. 

W.  Kdwasd  Fostex 
Geobge  Dinkel. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  8th  day  of  January,  190S. 

John  F.  Muiopht. 
Hudson  County,  \.  J, 

The  polls  were  declared  open  at  12.02  o'clock  p.  m..  and  the  balloting  pro 
ceeded. 

There  were  present  in  person  or  by  proxy  holders  of  2d6.967  shares  of 
common  stock  and  270.883  shares  of  preferred  stock. 
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Acting  President  Thomas  presented  his  annual  statement,  as  follows: 

"Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  these  meetings  will  miss 
the  familiar  face  and  the  engaging  personality  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  our 
late  president.  Mr.  Havemeyer  died  on  December  4  last,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness. An  appropriate  minute  was  made  in  their  minute  book  by  the  board. 
There  have  been  so  many  published  notices  about  Mr.  Havemeyer's  death  and 
action  has  been  taken  by  so  many  associations  with  which  he  was  connected 
that  all  that  Is  required  for  the  stockholders  at  this  time  is  to  recognize  Mr. 
Havemeyer's  unique  relations  to  sugar  refining,  his  masterful  knowledge  of  the 
business,  and  the  conspicuous  ability  with  which  he  conducted  the  affairs  of 
the  company.  The  members  of  the  board  were  particularly  touched  by  a 
proposal  from  the  Sugar  Trade  of  New  York  to  place  upon  the  walls  of  the 
company's  building  a  tablet  in  memory  of  Mr.  Havemeyer,  a  proposal  which 
was  gratefully  accepted. 

**In  connection  with  Mr.  Havemeyer's  death  the  statement  has  been  widely 
published  that  he  persistently  opposed  public  statements  in  regard  to  the 
company's  business.  This  is  not  entirely  accurate.  Mr.  Havemeyer  believed 
in  an. industry  such  as  sugar  refining  in  the  economies  and  other  advantages 
which  come  from  doing  business  on  a  large  scale  as  against  doing  it  on  a  lesser 
scale.  It  was  his  opinion  that  this  enabled  sugar  to  be  sold  at  a  fair  profit, 
at  a  reduced  price,  which  was  in  the  interest  of  consumers,  the  return  coming 
from  increased  consumption.  He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  during  the  20 
years  which  preceded  the  organization  of  the  Sugar  Refineries  Ck>.  over  20 
refining  companies  or  partnerships  had  failed  in  business  with  the  result  of 
loss  to  themselves,  loss  to  their  creditors,  loss  to  employees,  who  were  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  loss  to  consumers  in  that  every  failure  furnished  an  occasion 
for  an  increase  of  price  by  the  refineries  which  remained.  He  maintained 
that  by  a  combination  of  capital  and  business  interests  tiiose  who  were  willing 
to  embark  capital,  consumers,  as  has  been  .  said,  and  employees  who  were 
furnished  with  steady  employment  were  all  t>enefited.  He  did  not  believe 
that  it  was  possible,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  not  good  business  to 
attempt  to  maintain  a  price  so  high  as  of  itself  to  invite  injurious  competition. 

*'Upon  the  subject  of  publicity  Mr.  Havemeyer's  position  was  that  every  state- 
ment required  by  law  should  of  course  be  published,  but  tliat  in  the  case  of 
private  corporations  concerned  in  competitive  business  the  question  of  wliat 
more  should  be  done  was  one  to  be  determined  by  the  stockholders;  that  what- 
ever information  the  stockholders,  as  a  body,  call  for  should  be  given; 
but  If  they  were  satisfied  that  publicity  put  the  business  at  a  disadvantage, 
their  wishes  should  control.  About  the  benefit  to  come  from  such  statements. 
Mr.  Havemeyer  also  liad  a  somewhat  positive  opinion.  They  involve  a  statement 
of  assets,  the  valuation  of  wlUch  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion.  To  fix  such 
n  valuation  is  difficult  for  those  upon  whom  the  duty  devolves;  and  to  reach 
an  opinion  about  its  accuracy  may  be  regarded  as  impossible  on  the  part  of 
others  who  may  wish  to  form  an  independent  judgement  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  not  inappropriate  to  recall  as  part  of  the  financial  history  of  the  last 
10  years  or  more,  that  the  disasters  which  have  befallen  corporations,  and 
their  stockholders  have  not  been  prevented  by  the  fact  that  the  companies 
involved  have  made  more  or  less  full  financial  statements.  Such  statements 
are  relied  and  acted  upon;  but  in  many  cases  when  a  crisis  lias  come  they 
liave  been  proven  to  be  inaccurate  and  misleading,  although  made  in  good 

faith. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  do  not  by  any  means  mean  that  the  directors 
thir.k  that  the  question  of  statements  to  be  published  by  the  company  is 
s<*ttled  or  determined  ninnu  On  the  contrary,  the  directors  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  for  consideration  and  favorable  action. 

I'nder  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Havemeyer.  and  the  conditions  existing 
in  the  fiast,  I  believe  our  policj-  was  wise  and  fully  Justified,  but  I  believe  tliat 
now  under  the  new  conditions  which  larjre  corpf»ratlon.s  in  my  opinion  must 
face,  a  policT  of  publicity  Is  desirable:  I  aai  heartily  in  favor  of  it  and  I 
b««|  e  to  bring  .nbout  this  result.  The  time  of  making  such  a  statement  and  Its 
nature,  must  be  matters  of  serious  consideration,  and  will  be  dealt  with  by 
the  dfre<nors  according  to  their  best  Judgement.  It  may  be  stated,  however, 
that  hitherto  there  has  not  been  expres.«ed  by  any  considerable  number  of 
stdkhoiders  a  wish  for  greater  publicity. 

•  I  avail  mys*.'1f  of  tla>  or-'asion  to  corr*^:!  a  ni^soo.jr«»i»tion  on  the  i«rt  of 
t1i<.'St-  who  are  Ji^i'^s**'!  to  trcsit  the  company  a^  \f  those  Interested  in  it  are 
limited  in  number  and  represent  individual  Interests  uf  large  n mount.    Then* 
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nre  at  the  present  time  9,244  holders  of  preferred  stock  and  9,833  holders  of 
common  stock,  the  average  holding  of  the  preferred  stockholders  l)eing  4St9 
shares  and  of  common  stockholders  45^  shares.  Of  the  total  of  19,077  stock- 
lioldors  of  preferred  and  common  taken  toj^ether,  the  average  holding  Is  l7rtF 
shares.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  any  action  tending  to  hurt  the  company 
hurts  the  large  number  of  persons  who  hold  the  stock  mainly  for  investment, 
and  also  the  large  number  of  others  who,  in  one  way  or  another,  are  dependent 
upon  the  industry.  The  board  is  pleased  to  know  that  proxies  have  been 
received  for  this  meeting  from  the  holders  of  267,245  shares  of  preferred,  and 
the  holders  of  265,617  shares  of  common  stock,  showing  cordial  unanimity  on 
the  part  of  these  stockholders.    Total,  532,862. 

**  The  subject  of  principal  importance  to  the  stockholders  Is  that  the  business 
shall  be  so  conducted  as  to  insure  the  continuance  of  reasonable  dividends.  Tb«» 
question  has  heretofore  been  raised  and  is  no  doubt  in  the  niliiiis  of  gt«»c*k- 
holders  whether  some  distribution  by  wuy  of  dividends  should  n^t  be  n;ntle 
from  the  company's  reserve.  I'pon  that  s^ubject  the  directors  remain  of  the 
opinion  that  the  strength  of  the  company  and  its  success  require  that  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  business  j»nd  to  insure  its  permanent  success  there  si:<uiii' 
be  a  substantial  reserve.  Whatever  reserve  there  is  belongs  to  the  stockhohU'rs, 
and  the  practical  question  Is  whnt  is  best  for  their  Interest.  The  policy  whi<.*h 
the  board  will  follow  unless  otherwise  instructed  will  be  in  line  with  that  of 
the  past,  in  respect  of  carrying  on  as  large  a  business  as  possible  at  a  small 
profit  and  of  maintaining  the  company  in  the  strongest  possible  position. 

The  stockholders,  no  doubt,  notice  statements  which  from  time  to  time  ari>ear 
in  the  public  press  about  proceedings  against  the  company.  In  resi>ect  of  no 
such  matter  can  a  definite  statement  be  made  at  this  time,  excejit  in  relation 
to  the  effort  of  Mr.  George  H.  Earle  to  hold  the  company  liable  by  reason  of 
the  loan  which  was  made  to  Adolph  Segal.  No  part  of  that  loan  has  been 
repaid.  The  pending  litigation  has  for  its  object  to  recover  amounts  which 
can  go  against  his  Indebtedness  to  Mr.  Earle's  Philadelphia  Trust  Co.  There 
are  two  suits,  one  in  New  York  and  one  in  New  Jersey.  The  suit  in  New^  York 
was  reached  for  trial  on  November  19  last.  The  company  attended  with  coun- 
sel and  witnesses  ready  to  proceed.  We  were  met  by  an  application  on  behalf 
of  the  plaintiff  for  leave  to  amend  the  complaint.  The  case  went  over  to 
L*nable  a  motion  to  be  made  for  the  purpose.  After  all  the  publications  al>out 
the  suit  which  have  appeared,  the  material  for  which  certainly  did  not  come 
from  the  company,  it  is  suggestive  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  willing  to  go  to 
trial.  Meantime,  Segal  has  been  indicted  for  obtaining  the  moneys  which  be 
procured  from  the  trust  company,  but  no  further  proceedings  apparently  have 
been  taken  against  him. 

"Until  the  report  of  the  financial  condition  Is  made  the  stockholders  may 
rest  assured  that  the  business  for  the  past  year  has  been  satisfactory  and  that 
the  company  is  in  a  strong  financial  condition. 

"There  is  one  matter  further  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention, 
and  that  is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  to  facilitate  the  business  and  to 
promote  its  better  eflaciency.  it  is  desirable  that  the  number  of  directors  In  the 
board  should  be  Increased  from  seven  to  nine.  This  requires  action  by  the  stock- 
holders, and  a  by-law  to  that  effect  will  be  proposed.*' 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Henry  B.  Closson,  a  stockholdo* 
and  proxy  for  other  stockholders,  and  duly  seconded : 

Resolved,  That  the  directors  be  and  are  requested  to  prepare  and  have  pub- 
lished such  statement  about  the  company's  business.  Its  assets,  and  finances 
as  to  them  shall  seem  suitable,  having  reference  to  all  the  circumstances  to  be 
considered;  that  they  be  requested  to  take  action  in  the  matter  at  their  early 
convenience,  and  that  the  subject  be  and  it  hereby  Is  referred  to  them  with  full 
authority. 

In  presenting  this  resolution  to  the  meeting  Mr.  Thomas  invited  a  discussion 
of  it.  Several  of  the  stockholders  took  part  in  the  discussion,  including  Mr. 
C.  A.  Spreckels,  who  asked  whether  the  report  would  include  certain  properties 
which  he  enumerated,  and  as  to  each  of  which  he  stated  that  it  was  dis- 
mantled, or  that  the  building  wns  destroyed,  to  which  Mr.  Thomas  replied  that 
a  note  would  be  made  of  Mr.  Spreckels*s  wish.  The  resolution  was  then  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr.  Gilmer  Clapp  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  duly  seconded: 

Resolved,  That  the  action  of  tlje  directors  at  their  meeting  held  January  7, 
1908.  which  reads  as  follows:  **Resolved,  That  the  accumulated  profits,  less  the 
dividends  which  have  l>een  declared  up  to  this  time,  including  the  dividends  of 
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January  2,  1908,  be  reserved  as  working  capital,  less  such  amofunts  as  the 
directors  should  see  fit  from  time  to  time  to  declare  as  dividends/*  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  stockholders. 

In  presenting  this  resolution  to  the  meeting  Mr.  Thomas  Invited  the  dlscu»- 
sion  of  it  and  several  stockholders  took  part. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted,  all  the  stockholders  present  In  person  or 
by  their  proxies  voting  in  favor  of  It  except  Mr.  C.  A.  Spreckels,  who  voted  in 
the  negative. 

Mr.  Gilmer  Clapp  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  duly 
seconded: 

Resolved,  That  the  stockholders  hereby  ratify  and  approve  the  action  of  the 
directors  in  the  management  of  the  company's  business  and  the  conduct  of  its 
officers  and  their  action  generally  down  to  this  time. 

This  resolution  was  then  adopted,  all  the  stockholders  voting  In  its  favor 
except  Mr.  C.  A.  Spreckels,  who  voted  no.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Closson  then  offered 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  duly  seconded : 

Resolved,  That  the  by-laws  of  this  company  be  and  they  hereby  are  amended 
by  substituting  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  first  by-law  for  the  word  "  seven  "  the 
word  ''  nine,'"  so  that  the  first  sentence  of  the  first  by-law  as  amended  shall  read 
as  follows :  **Tbe  number  of  directors  of  the  company  shall  be  nine." 

The  resolntlon  was  unanimously  adopted. 

At  1.02  p.  m.  the  president  declared  the  polls  closed  and  the  inspectors  made 
the  following  report : 

**  We,  the  subscribers,  inspectors  of  election,  appointed  by  the  stockholders 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  their  meeting  held  this  8th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1906,  do  report  that  having  taken  oath  impartially  to  conduct  the 
election,  we  Indlvldunlly  received  the  votes  of  the  stockholders  by  ballot 

**  We  report  that  537,850  votes  were  cast  and  that  the  following  persons  re- 
ceired  the  number  of  votes  set  opposite  their  respective  names,  to  wit : 

**  For  directors  to  hold  otRce  for  three  years,  John  E.  Parsons,  5.^7,850  votes; 
George  H.  Frazler,  537.S.*>0  votes.  For  directors  to  hold  office  for  one  year, 
Horace  Havemeyer,  537,850  votes. 

•*  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  this  8th  day  of  January,  1908. 

"  W.  Edward  Fosteb. 
"  Geo.  Dink  el." 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  held 
at  117  Wall  Street  New  York,  on  Tnewiay,  January  14,  1908,  at  11.45  a.  m. : 

On  motion  the  following  resolution  was  nnanimonsly  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  access  to  the  safe  in  the  vaults  of  the  New  Jersey  Title 
Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.,  at  Jersey  City,  standing  in  the  name  of  this  company, 
shall  be  by  any  two  of  the  following  named.  Jointly:  Charles  H.  Senff,  John 
Mayer,  Arthur  Donner,  Horace  Havemeyer. 

On  motion  one  of  the  vacancies  in  the  board  created  by  the  amendment 
to  the  by-laws  of  the  company.  Increasing  the  number  of  directors  from  seven 
to  nine,  as  adopted  by  the  stockholders  at  the  annual  meeting  on  January  8, 
LOOS,  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Henry  E.  Niese,  to  hold  office  for  two 
years  until  January,  1910. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Heeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  The  American  Siigar  Refining  Co..  held 
at  117  Wall  Street  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  February  11,  1908,  at  11.15 
o*(?look  a    fn 

The  attention  of  the  board  was  called  to  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting  of 
the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  to  be  held  on  March  30, 
11H).S,  and  on  motion  Messrs.  Arthur  Donner  and  O.  H.  Senff  were  authorized 
to  give  proxies  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Hannam  to  vote  the  rompany's  stock  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  fo*-  the  reelection  of  the  present  board  of  directors  and  officers. 


Special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  The  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  held  at  117  Wall  Street  New  Yorfe,  on  Wednesday,  February  26,  1908,  at 
11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

On  motion  the  remaining  vacancy  In  the  board,  creflt«»d  by  the  amendment  o 
the  by-laws  of  the  company,  increasing  the  number  of  directors  from  seven 
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nine,  as  adopted  by  the  stockholders  at  the  annual  meeting  on  January  8,  1006, 
was  filled  by  the  election  of  Henry  O.  Mott,  to  hold  office  until  January,  1911. 
On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  The  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  Tork,  on  Tuesday,  April  14,  190S. 
at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

On  motion  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  access  to  the  safe  in  the  vaults  of  the  New  Jersey  Title 
Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  standing  in  the  name  of  this  company, 
shall  be  by  any  two  of  the  following  named.  Jointly:  Charles  H.  Senff,  John 
Mayer,  Arthur  Donner,  Horace  Havemeyer,  Ralph  H.  Thomas. 

On  motion  the  president  was  authorized  to  sell  to  Dr.  S.  C.  Hooker  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  500  shares  of  the  preferred  stock  of  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Ca 
at  par,  with  an  equal  amount  of  common  stock,  to  be  given  aa  a  bonus  for 
special  services.  ^ 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  The  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  January  12,  190G, 
at  11.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

On  motion.  It  was  resolved  that  the  by-laws  of  the  company  be  amended  by 
the  addition  of  a  by-law,  to  be  numbered  section  19,  and  which  shall  read  as 
follows : 

"  Neither  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  nor  any  of  its  constituent  com- 
panies shall  speculate  in  the  stock  either  of  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Go. 
or  any  constituent  company,  or  shall  buy  or  sell  the  same,  except  in  the 
regular  course  of  the  legitimate  business  of  such  company,  or  for  the  purpoee 
of  retirement;  and  this  provision  shall  be  unalterable,  save  by  the  vote  of  tlie 
holders  of  a  majority  of  each  and  every  class  of  stock  of  the  company  voting 
thereon  at  a  meeting  called  as  provided  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
article." 


Special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  The  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Friday,  Aprtl  23,  1909,  at  11  a.  m. : 

Attorneys  H.  B.  Closson,  John  B.  Stanchfield,  James  R.  Sheffield,  also  Mr. 
Jolm  B.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  present  in  the  company's  office, 
made  a  report  on  the  present  situation  of  the  claims  by  the  United  Sfkites 
Government  against  the  company  for  additional  duties  on  raw  sugar  im- 
portations. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  The  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  January  12,  1910.  at 
10.30  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Mr.  James  M.  Beck,  the  general  counsel  of  the  company,  who  was  presoit 
at  the  meeting,  read  a  new  set  of  by-laws  which  had  been  prepared,  and,  on 
motion,  they  were  adopted  as  the  by-laws  of  the  company,  and  were  recom- 
mended to  the  stockholders  for  approval  at  the  annual  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  The  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Friday,  February  18,  1910,  at  12 
o'clock  noon : 

The  annual  statement  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  The  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  and  its  constituent  companies  and  their  profit  and  loss  acooont, 
as  of  December  31, 1909,  were  submitted  to  the  meeting.  It  showed  a  reductioa 
of  the  surplus  from  last  year  of  $1,717,606.39,  wliich  was  approved. 

On  moti<m,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  The  American  Sugar  Refining 
CJo.,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Thursday,  May  12,  1910,  at  12 
o'clock  noon ; 

Mr.  Arthur  Donner  tendered  his  resignation  as  vice  president  of  the  com- 
pany, and,  on  motion,  his  resignation  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Atkins  was  nominated  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  vice  president 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Donner,  and,  on  motion,  duly  seconded,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  vice  president  of  the  company. 

On  motion,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  many  of  the  officials  of  the  com- 
pany ought  to  be  bonded  in  some  satisfactory  surety  company,  and  that  the 
president  be  authorized  and  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  which  shall  have 
power  in  the  matter  and  be  instructed  to  give  immediate  attention  to  it 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  The  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  on  Tuesday,  June  14,  1910, 
at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  resignation  of  Arthur  Donner  as  treasurer  of  The  American  Sugaf 
Refining  Co.,  as  president  of  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  York, 
and  as  treasurer  of  The  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.,  to  take  effect  on  December 
31, 1910,  was  presented  to  the  board  and  upon  motion,  duly  made  and  seconded, 
the  resignations  were  accepted  to  take  effect  upon  the  appointment  of  a 
successor,  with  the  board's  expression  of  regret  to  be  prepared  by  Counsel 
James  M.  Beck. 

The  resignation  of  John  E.  Parsons  as  a  director  of  the  company  being  pre- 
sented was,  upon  motion,  duly  accepted,  with  the  board's  expression  of  regret 
to  be  drawn  up  by  counsel,  Mr.  Beck. 

The  resignation  of  Charles  R.  Heike,  secretary  of  the  company  being  pre- 
sented was,  upon  motion,  duly  accepted  by  the  board,  to  take  effect  upon  the 
appointment  of  a  successor. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  The  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  July 
12,  1910,  at  11  o'clock  a.  ni. 

The  president  in  his  discretion  was  authorized  to  sell  up  to  5,000  shafes 
of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.*8  common  stock  at  not  less  than  115.  On  motion 
the  meeting  adjounied  to  meet  on  July  19. 


Meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was 
held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  July  19. 1910,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

On  motion  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed: 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  retiring  secretary's  long  services  to  the  com- 
pany, and  with  the  understanding  that  he  will  assist  the  new  secretary  this 
day  elected  in  his  new  duties  until  January  1,  1911,  the  monthly  salary  hereto- 
fore paid  to  the  retiring  secretary  shall  continue  to  be  paid  until  December 
31,  1910,  inclusive. 

On  motion  the  following  resolution  was  passed  (Horace  Havemeyer  voting 
in  the  negative) : 

Resolved,  That  Joseph  E.  Freeman  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  secretary 
of  this  company,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $5,000.  This  compensation  to  cover 
services  in  connection  with  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  York, 
the  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.,  and  any  other  subsidiary  or  auxiliary  company. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  The  American  Sugar  Befinlng 
Co.  was  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  September  20,  ISIO, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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Upon  motion,  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  by-laws  of  the  company  were 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

By  Laws  of  The  Amebican  Sugab  Refining  Ck>. 

BTOCKHOLDEBS. 

First  All  meetings  of  the  stockholders  shall  be  held  at  the  registered  office 
in  New  Jersey. 

Second.  A  majority  of  the  stock  issued  and  outstanding  represented  by  the 
holders  thereof,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  stockholders. 

Third.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Wednes<]ay  iii  March  in  each  year,  when  they  shall  elect  directors  to  fill  any 
vacancies  existing  or  occurring  under  the  by-laws. 

Fourth.  Notice  of  the  time  and  pLice  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders shall  be  published  by  the  secretary  not  less  than  10  days  previous  to 
the  day  appointed  in  a  daily  newspaper  published  in  each  of  the  cities  of 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Jersey  City. 

Fifth.  If  at  such  annual  meeting  a  majority  of  the  stock  shall  not  be  repre- 
sented the  stockholders  present  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  to  a  day  certain 
and  notice  of  the  adjourned  meeting  shall  be  published  by  the  secretary  in  the 
same  manner  and  for  the  same  time  as  the  annual  meeting,  but  If  a  majority 
of  the  stock  be  present  in  person  or  by  proxy  they  shall  have  power  from  time 
to  time  to  adjourn  the  meeting  to  any  subsequent  day  or  days,  and  no  notice 
'of  the  adjourned  meeting  need  be  given. 

Sixth.  Special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  may  be  called  at  any  time  by 
the  directors,  provided  that  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting  shall 
be  published  by  the  secretary  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  annual  meeting. 

DIBEGTOBS. 

Seventh.  The  number  of  directors  of  the  company  shall  be  11.  The  directors 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  stockholders  at  the  annual  meeting.  They  shall  be  di- 
vided into  three  class,  in  accordance  with  the  charter  of  the  company. 

Eighth.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  the  management  of  the  business  of 
the  company  and  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  the  charter 
and  of  these  by-laws,  exercise  all  such  powers  and  do  all  such  things  as  may 
be  exercised  or  done  by  the  corporation. 

Ninth.  Regular  meetings  of  the  directors  shall  be  held  each  month  on  such 
days  and  at  such  hour  as  the  directors  may  appoint 

Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  president  or  in  his  absence  by  the 
vice  president  or  by  any  two  of  the  directors,  upon  notice  to  the  others,  which 
may  be  either  personal  or  in  writing,  mailed  to  or  delivered  at  their  several 
residences  or  places  of  business. 

Tenth.  At  all  meetings  of  the  directors  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors, if  any  such  chairman  be  elected,  or  in  his  absence  the  president,  or  in  the 
absence  of  all  three  of  them,  such  director  as  the  directors  present  may  elect  for 
that  purpose  shall  preside.  A  majority  of  all  the  directors  shall  be  necessary  to 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Eleventh.  The  directors  may  hold  their  meetings  and  have  an  office  and  keep 
the  books  of  the  company,  except  the  stock  and  transfer  books,  outside  of  the 
State,  at  such  place  or  places  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint. 

KXECX7TIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Twelfth.  There  shall  be  an  executive  committee  consisting  of  seven  directors. 
Appointments  to  the  committee  shall  be  made  by  the  board  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  directors  following  the  annual  meeting.  They  shall  ser\'o  for  one  year, 
or  until  their  successors  are  duly  appointed. 

The  executive  committee  during  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  board 
shall,  subject  to  such  action  as  the  board  shall  by  general  or  special  resolution 
from  time  to  time  take  have  the  management  and  control  of  the  business  of 
the  company,  except  in  so  far  as  concerns  matters  the  management  and  control 
of  which  by  law  is  exclusively  vested  in  the  directors. 
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oincEss. 


Thirteenth.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  directors  after  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  stocktiold^^  one  of  their  number  shall  be  chosen  president  and  one  Tice 
president.  A  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  a  comptroller  shall  also  be  chosen  by 
the  directors^  The  directors  may  also  from  time  to  time  appoint  such  other 
officers,  agents,  or  factors  with  such  powers  as  they  omsider  necessary.  No 
officer  exc^t  the  president  and  the  vice  presidait  need  be  a  director. 


FRESIDEXT. 


Fourteenth.  The  president  sLall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  stockhoIder& 
He  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  business  of  the  company.  He  may 
on  behalf  of  the  company  sign  and  indorse  all  checks,  drafts,  notes^  and  orders 
for  the  paymoit  of  money,  and  he  may  receive  and  receipt  for  moneys  for  the 
company  and  shall  sign  all  certificates  of  stoclc 


VICE  PRESIDENT. 

Fifteenth.  The  vice  president  shall,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders  and  generally  perform  the  duties  of  the 
president,  sign  and  indorse  checks,  drafts,  notes,  and  orders  for  the  payment 
of  money,  and  he  may  receive  and  receipt  for  moneys  for  the  company. 

CHAISHAir  OF  THE  BOABD  OF  DIBECTORS. 

Sixte^ith.  The  board  of  directors  may  elect  a  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors.  He  shall  have  such  powers  and  perform  such  duties  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  board  of  directors  or  the  executive  com> 
mlttee.     He  shall  be  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

SECRET  ART. 

Seventeenth.  The  secretary  shall  give  notices  of  all  meetings.  He  shall 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors,  the  stockholders^  and  executive 
committee  and  siiall  keep  the  minutes  of  these  meetings^  He  shall  have  the 
charge  of  the  seal  of  the  company  and  the  corporate  minute  books,  and  shall 
perform  all  the  duties  incidental  to  his  office. 

In  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  president  the  secretary  may,  "as  acting 
president,"  sign  certificates  of  stock  in  his  place  and  stead. 

TREASURER. 

Eighteenth.  The  treasurer  shafi  have  charge  of  all  the  funds,  securities, 
books  (except  the  minute  books),  and  accounts  of  the  company,  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  president  shall  have  charge  of  its  financial  management.  He 
shall  deposit  the  funds  and  securities  of  the  company  in  such  depositories  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  board  of  directors  or  the  executive  committee.  He 
shall  sign  on  behalf  of  the  company  all  promissory  notes  and  checks  upon  its 
funds,  except  checks  drawn  for  the  payin^it  of  dividends,  which  dividend 
checks  and  the  acceptance  on  behalf  of  the  company  of  drafts  and  bills  of 
exchange  and  also  receipts  for  moneys  paid  to  the  company,  may  be  signed 
either  by  the  treasurer  or  by  such  other  officer  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
board  of  directors  or  the  executive  committee.  Any  indorsement  required  for 
the  deposit  or  collection  of  checks,  notes,  and  other  obligations  belonging  to  the 
company  may  l>e  made  by  the  treasurer  or  by  such  person  as  he  may  designate 
for  that  purpose. 

The  treasurer  shall  sign  all  certificates  of  stock. 

The  treasurer  shall  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  ^00,000,  conditioned  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  board  of  directors  may  appoint  one  or  more  assistant  treasurers  with 
such  powers  as  the  board  of  directors  or  the  executive  committee  may  delegate 
to  them.  Each  of  the  said  assistant  treasurers  shall  give  such  bond  as  the 
board  of  directors  or  the  executive  committee  shall  direct 

In  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  treasurer  an  assistant  treasurer  or  such 
other  officer  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  may  sign  certificates 
of  stock  as  **  acting  treasurer  "  in  his  place  and  stead. 
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OOMPTBOLLEB. 

Nineteenth.  The  comptroller,  subject  to  the  approval  and  direction  of  tlie 
treasurer,  shall  have  charge  of  the  accounts  of  the  company  and  the  adoption 
of  the  forms  and  the  manner  of  keeping  the  books  and  accounts  in  all  depart- 
ments; he  shall  see  that  the  system  adopted  is  enforced  and  maintained.  He 
shall,  subject  to  the  same  approval  and  direction,  cause  the  accounts  of  the 
(^cers  and  agents  of  the  company  charged  with  the  receipt  and  disbursement 
of  money  to  be  examined  from  time  to  time,  and  shall  verify  the  assets  reported 
by  them.  He  shall,  when  requested  by  the  president,  the  treasurer,  the  board 
of  directors,  or  the  executive  committee,  furnish  a  statement  covering  all  or 
any  part  of  the  matters  in  his  charge  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  from 
time  to  time  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  board  of  directors  or  the  executive 
committee. 

VACANCIES. 

Twentieth.  When  a  vacancy  shall  occur  among  the  directors  or  ofllcers  by 
death,  resignation,  removal,  or  otherwise,  it  shall  be  filled  by  the  directors  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Any  director  may  resign  by  filing  a  written  notice  of  his  resignation  with 
the  secretary. 

TSANSFEB   OF    STOCK. 

Twenty-first  The  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  company  shall  be  transferable 
on  the  books  of  the  company,  and  not  otherwise,  by  the  person  to  whom  they 
shall  have  been  issued,  or  his  personal  representatives  in  person  or  by  attorney, 
but  only  upon  surrender  of  the  certificates  previously  issued. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Twenty-second.  The  board  of  directors  may  from  time  to  time  in  Its  discre- 
tion declare  dividends  from  the  surplus  or  net  profits  of  the  company.  Such 
dividends  when  and  if  declared  shall  be  payable  quarterly  on  such  dates  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  board. 

WOBKINO   CAPITAL. 

Twenty-third.  The  directors  shall  not  be  required  in  each  year  after  re^ 
serving  over  and  above  its  capital  stock  paid  In  as  a  working  capital  for  said 
corporation  such  sum,  if  any,  as  shall  have  been  fixed  by  the  stockholders  to 
declare  a  dividend  among  its  stockholders  of  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  Its 
accumulated  profits  exceeding  the  amount  so  reserved  and  pay  the  same  to 
such  stockholders ;  but  the  board  of  directors  may  fix  a  sum  to  be  set  aside  or 
reserved  over  and  above  the  company's  capital  paid  In  as  a  working  capital 
for  the  company  and  from  time  to  time  they  may  increase,  diminish,  and  vary 
the  same  in  their  Judgment  and  discretion. 

STOCK  IN  CONSTITUENT  COMPANIES. 

Twenty-fourth.  Neither  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  nor  any  of  its 
constituent  companies  shall  speculate  in  the  stock  either  of  the  American  Sugar 
Befining  Co.  or  any  constituent  company  or  shall  buy  or  sell  the  same  ex- 
cept in  the  regular  course  of  the  legitimate  business  of  such  company  or  for 
the  purpose  of  retirement,  and  this  provision  shall  be  unalterable  save  by 
the  vote  of  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  each  and  every  class  of  stock  of  the 
company,  voting  thereon  at  a  meeting  called  as  provided  in  the  preceding 
section  of  these  by-laws. 

EXAMINATION  OF  BOOKS. 

Twenty-fifth.  The  board  of  directors  from  time  to  time  shall  determine 
whether  and  to  what  extent  and  at  what  times  and  places  and  under  what 
conditions  and  regulations  the  accounts  and  books  of  the  corporation  or  any 
of  them  shall  be  opened  to  the  inspection  of  the  stockholders;  and  no  stock 
holder  shall  have  any  right  of  Inspecting  any  account  or  book  or  document  of 
the  corporation  except  as  conferred  by  statute  or  authorized  by  the  board  of 
directors  or  by  a  resolution  of  the  stockholders. 
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Twenly-sixtli.  Xlie  boud  of  direetors 
ajDy  tbne  provided  10 
directors  of  the  propoapd 
mltied  to  the  atockte^den  for  ntiftcmtkm 


In 
t. 


alter  or  amend  tbese  ^-laws  at 
ahan  be  gfien  to  eadi  of 
by-lawa  i&vst  be 
at  tiieir  next  amiaa] 


Tbe .  recalar  BiaiitUir  lefrtng  of  the  bo&fd  of  dir8<cton  of  the  .American 
Sugar  'RHIning  Go.  vas  held  a:  117  Wail  Street,  Xew  Yort^  on  Toeeday,  Octo- 
ber 11,  IJOO.  at  U  o'clock  a.  m. 

Uptm  motioa  dnlj  auide  and  aeeooded  tbe  following  resolution  was  unani- 
monciy  adofxed: 

iSetofred,  Tliat  tbe  president  of  tbe  comptny  be  authorised  to  mAl  on  tbe 
best  tPTDtt  oUainable.  but  at  not  lew  than  par.  5.0(i>'»  stores  of  tbe  capital  stock 
of  the  Mlrhigar  ffv^r  Co. 

Upon  SMiCMB  dnij  ande  and  aecnnded.  it  was  tmaniuMMisly 

Re9oired^  That  the  oompCFOiler  be  and  he  henl>y  la  inttrocted  to  transfer  the 
fc^Jowinc  bonds  at  their  book  ralne  from  the  general  inresdnent  account  to  a 
new  account  to  b?  called  tbe  "*  Inscnince  furid  inrestments,**  fl.OCO.OOO  <3|> 
Chlragn.  Bniiinstnn  ib  Qcincr: 

$1,000,000  (4)  American  TcJei^bone  &  Telegra|A  Co. 

$700,000  <3»   Chlea«o  ib  Alton  refunding  pfM. 

$900j300  ^4t   Northern  Pacific— prior  lien. 

$oOOXKiO  (4>  New  Torfc  Gas.  Electric  U^fat.  Heat  &  Power  Co.  (coUateral 
tniBts). 

$500,000  <4)  Atchison  general  mort^^e 

$290,000  M »  Baltiaaofe  ic  Ohio  first  niort«a««. 

$250,000  iZi  >  New  \ot\  Centnl  &  Lake  l?bore. 

$75jO00  (3i»  New  ToHl  Central  it  Jilcfal^n  CentraL 

$1,000,000  <Z^ )  New  York  City  Corporate  Stock. 

$900^000  i3§  (  New  Tork  City  Corporate  Stock  (nonexcMptK 

Upon  mocioo  the  aseetin^  adjoomed. 


me  repolar  monthij  meeting  of  tLe  board  of  direct^HV  was  held  at  117  Wall 
StreeC  New  Tozk.  oo  Tueadar.  Dec^ember  13.  1910.  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  re^jpiations  of  Mr,  Artbur  I>onner  and  Mr.  Horace  HaTemeyer.  as 
directors,  were  prenented  and  autltoiixed. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  A!leD  and  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Atkins  were  eiected  to  snoceed 
Messrs.  iJooner  and  Haremeyer  os  tbe  executlTe  committee. 

me  firesident  rerjortad  that  be  bad  giren  an  o;<tSaD  to  Mr.  Morer  to  }Hij 
SjOOO  shares  of  stock  of  the  Great  WetEtera  8u|»r  Co.  at  par  :ind  acrrtied 
dividend,  tbe  optJon  to  expire  April  1.  IVll. 


A  special  meeting  fjf  tbe  b^^inl  of  direetr/rs  of  the  American  Sn^r  Refining 
Co.   was   held   at   S^   Waii    tftneeC   on   Thnrsdaj.   December  22.   1910/  at   5 

o*c]ock  PL  OL 

Mr.  JasMsi  M.  Beck,  tbe  general  ^'tjosel  of  tbe  oompanr*  attended  the  meet- 
ing and  pr«sent<ed  tlie  rtfi^fit  vf  hiin^lf  and  Mr.  W.  Widkham  Smith  In  the 
matter  of  tbe  claim  <^  tbe  f^/r^nmffat  ft/r  drawbacks  l»el4  to  liaTe  been 
frandnlentlr  K-f^llwimA  at  tbe  pr^rt  <if  New  Torti.  He  stated  tiiat  lie  and  Mr. 
8mith  adviiied  tbe  aettjeawot  of  tiie  claim  rif  tbe  Ooreniment  fr«r  a  f^^o  c^ 
$TOO.a[iO.  Tbe  refMTC  of  Mr.  Beek.  tJ*e  0en«Ta]  coonael  and  of  Mr.  iCmlth, 
special  <^^*jri«e'..  lu  tb^  xjiatt<er  of  ibe  ''aliu  */f  tbe  (pOT^rDm^^t  for  drawba^lm. 
baring  been  ^nij  ^lODsiAiar^  t*j  tl*e  board,  it  was 

Be9rjir*4.  Tfmt  Mr  i«KMa  M.  BeHc  snd  Mr.  W.  HVkham  Smith  be  avthor- 
ized  to  adjM  tbe  claim  of  tbe  ^>#r«<nim«9at  for  drawtMicks  at  tlie  port  of  New 
York  at  a  aam  ftot  Uf  ex^^nsed  $T'if//^^l.  tbe  adjostmcDt  to  be  made  in  fvii  man- 
ner aa  to  them  majr  neem  expedient. 
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The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  was  held  at  117 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  January  10,  1911,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  E.  T.  Atkins  or  Mr.  Charles  H.  Allen  be  authorized  to 
vote  or  to  give  tlie  proxy  of  the  company  upon  stock  owned  by  it  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  to  be  held  on  January  11,  1911. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  it  was  unaiiimously 

Resolved,  That  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Horace  Haveni^er 
as  director  of  this  company,  the  authority  to  visit  the  safe  deposit  vaults  of  the 
company  heretofore  given  to  him  by  resolution  of  date  of  September  13,  1910, 
is  hereby  revoked,  and  that  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Freeman  is  hereby  designated. as  his 
successor  and  is  authorized  to  accompany  the  treasurer  of  tiie  company  to  the 
vaults  of  the  company  in  the  New  Jersey  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  said  resolution  of  September  13,  1910. 

Further  resolved.  That  Mr.  Freeman  be  required  to  furnish  a  proper  bond  to 
the  company. 

The  treasurer  presented  a  communication  from  Mr.  Charles  B.  Warm, 
offering  to  purchase  2,000  shares  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Michigan  Sugar 
Co.  at  $95  a  share.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Carr,  a  resolution  was  adopted  that  it 
was  deemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  board  that  the  company  does 
not  at  this  time  sell  any  of  its  holdings  of  preferred  stock  in  beet-sugar  com- 
panies. 

The  secretary  presented  the  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Thomas  as  president  of 
the  company. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Thomas  be  accepted  with  regret,  and 
the  vice  president  of  the  company  be  requested  to  convey  to  Mr.  Thomas  the 
appreciation  of  the  board  of  directors  of  his  services  as  president  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  Mr.  W.  B.  Thomas  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Marston,  duly  seconded,  the  following  resoln- 
tion  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  It  has  been  charged  by  the  United  States  in  its  bill  of  equity,  filed 
against  this  company  and  others,  that  the  common  stock  of  the  National  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  in  which  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  a  stockholder,  was 
illegally  issued  to  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  late  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  it  Is  there- 
fore 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  shall  be  appointed  by  the  vice  presidoit 
who,  in  conjunction  with  and  under  the  advice  of  the  general  counsel  of  the 
company,  shall  investigate  and  report  to  the  board  of  directors  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible what  claims,  if  any,  this  company  or  any  company  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  interested  as  a  stockholder,  may  have  against  the 
estate  of  the  said  H.  O.  Havemeyer  by  reason  of  his  past  transactions  with  this 
company  as  president  and  one  of  its  directors,  and  the  said  committee  Is  given 
full  authority  to  employ  such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  full  in- 
vestigation and  as  prompt  a  report  as  is  reasonably  practicable. 

The  vice  president  appointed  the  following  to  serve  upon  this  committee: 
Edwin  S.  Marston,  chairman ;  Charles  H.  Allen,  and  Samuel  Carr. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  was  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  on  Wednesday,  February  1,  1911,  at  10.80  o'clock  a.  m. 

It  was  voted  that  the  treasurer  of  the  company  be  authorized  to  sell  all  or 
any  part  of  7,000  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  the 
market  price,  but  at  not  less  than  par. 


The  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  was  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  February  14, 
1911,  at  11  a.  m. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  $100,000  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  treasurer 
to  be  used  for  advertising  purposes. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  chairman  of  the  board  nppoinr  a  committee  of  five 
to  consist  of  himself,  the  treasurer  and  the  secretary  of  the  company,  and  two 
others  to  consider  and  report  to  the  board  upon  a  system  of  pensions  for  the 
employees  of  the  company. 
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A  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  was  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
on  Tuesday,  April  11,  1911  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  officers  of  the  company  were  authorized  to  give  an  option  to  Mr.  Morey 
to  purchase  5,000  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co., 
at  $60  per  share. 

Upon  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  was  held  at  117  Wall  Street 
New  York  on  Tuesday,  April  25,  1911  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  action  of  the  olhcers  of  lae  company  in  closing  out  the  loan  to  the 
€k)mpania  Mercantil  de  Cuba  was  ratified  and  approyed. 

The  officers  of  the  company  were  au*boi'>ed  to  sell  the  stock  owned  by  the 
company  in  the  Insular  Improvemeut  Co.,  for  the  sum  of  $250,000. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


A  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  was  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
on  Tuesday  May  9,  1911  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  treasurer  reported  that  he  had  been  unable  to  sell  all  or  any  part  of 
7,000  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  at  not  less  than 
par,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  on  February  1,  1911. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 
Dr.  Hooker  voting  in  the  negative; 

Resolved,  That  the  treasurer  of  the  company  be  authorized  to  sell  at  not  less 
than  $75  per  share  1,000  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Resolvedt  That  the  treasurer  be  authorized  to  assign,  indorse  and  trnnsfer 
1,000  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  on  the  books  of 
that  company,  either  in  person  or  by  attorney,  and  do  all  things  necessary  to 
effect  the  transfer  of  the  stock. 


Annual  Stockholdebs'  Meeting,  Janxjaby  13,  1909. 

Minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  held  at  the  office  of  the  company  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  Wednes- 
day, January  13,  1909,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  pursuant  to  the  following  notice, 
which  had  been  duly  advertised  and  also  mailed  to  each  stockholder: 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  December  28,  1908. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
for  the  transaction  of  such  business  as  shall  come  before  the  meeting,  and  for 
the  election  of  three  directors,  will  be  held  in  the  office  of  the  company  at  the 
comer  of  Washington  and  Essex  Streets,  Jersey  City,  on  Wednesday,  January 
13,  1909,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

O.  R.  Heike,  Secretary. 

President  W.  B.  Thomas  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  Secretary  C.  R. 
Heike  acted  as  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  three  directors  in  place 
of  John  Mayer,  Arthur  Donner.  and  Horace  Havemeyer,  to  serve  for  three 
years,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualify. 

W.  Edwad  Foster  and  George  Dlnkcl  were  nominated  and  appointed  in- 
spectors of  election,  and  they  took  the  following  oath: 

State  of  New  Jersey,  County  of  Hudson,  ss: 

George  Dinkel  and  W.  Edward  Foster,  sworn  upon  their  respective  oaths,  do 
promise  and  swear  that  they  will  faithfully,  honestly,  and  Impartially  per- 
form the  duties  of  inspectors  of  election,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and 
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ability,  conduct  the  election  to  be  held  this  day  for  directors  of  tlie  Aoierican 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  a  true  report  make  of  the  same. 

Geobge  Dinkel, 

W.    Edwabd    Fosteb. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  13th  day  of  January,  1909. 

John  F.  Mubphy, 
Notary  Public,  Jersey  City. 

The  polls  were  declared  open  at  12.02  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  the  balloting  pro- 
ceeded. 

There  were  present  in  person,  or  by  proxy,  holders  of  277.283  shares  of  com- 
mon stock  and  239,880  shares  of  preferred  stock. 

President  Thomas  presented  and  read  his  annual  statement,  as  follows: 

The  year  of  1908  in  the  sugar  business  has  been  one  of  rather  unusual  trade 
conditions.  Starting  early  in  the  year  with  relatively  high  prices  for  raw  sugar,. 
which  continued  for  some  months,  the  mnrket  gradually  declined  and  remained 
at  more  normal  prices  during  the  very  active  season.  The  difference  between 
the  price  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  has  been  about  normal. 

The  directors  believe  that  in  view  of  existing  conditions  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  weaken  our  financial  position  by  any  I'eduction  in  our  cash  resources 
by  increased  dividends  at  the  present  time.  We  have,  as  our  statement  showed, 
a  considerable  surplus,  not  larger,  however,  than  in  the  opinion  of  the  directors 
the  requirements  of  the  company  demand;  in  any  event,  whatever  surplus 
there  is  belongs  to  the  stockholders.  Last  year  during  the  financial  panic,  our 
financial  resources  were  needed  and  were  profitably  employed,  were  essential 
to  the  protection  and  advancement  of  our  various  interests,  and  there  is  no 
knowing  when  the  same  conditions  may  not  arise  again,  and  the  company  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  them.  As  stated  in  our  report  to  the  stockholders  last 
April,  the  success  of  the  company  depends  materially  upon  its  being  prepared 
at  all  times  to  meet  such  emergencies  as  are  presented  by  the  nature  of  the 
business  and  the  large  transactions  involved. 

In  regard  to  the  tariff  discussion,  the  only  contribution  to  It  by  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  the  filing  of  a  letter  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  also  a  brief  tending  to  show  that  the  protection  given  to  refiners 
is  very  slight,  but  most  necessary.  We  did  not  enter  into  the  relative  merits 
of  the  respective  claims  for  protection  of  the  cane  and  beet  sugstr  Interests. 
The  letter  stated  that  the  company  is  owned  by  small  stockholders,  averaging 
less  than  50  shares  to  a  person,  and  as  the  hearing  developed  some  doubt  as 
to  the  interest  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  the  beet  industry  of  the 
United  States,  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  state  that  the  company  did  have 
an  interest  in  the  beet-sugar  business.  Most  of  the  companies  in  which  we 
are  interested  we  do  not  control;  we  are  merely  shareholders  with  the  local 
interests.  The  company  went  into  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  development  of  the  industry  in  this  country,  and  to  lend  to  it 
such  assistance,  financial  and  technical,  as  was  in  its  possession. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  there  seems  to  be  a  general  misappre- 
hension in  regard  to  the  protection  on  refined  sugar.  It  has  been  assumed  by 
many  that  the  refiner  received  the  protection  given  by  the  duties  on  raw  soj^r. 
This  is  incorrect.  This  duty  is  the  protection  to  the  American  cane  and  beet 
sugar  growers.  The  refiners'  protection  is  very  slight,  and  is  substantially  no 
more  than  the  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  which  under  the  Dingley  tariff 
was  considered  small  enough  after  a  most  thorough  Investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  general  impression  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  so  erroneous  that  it 
seems  fitting  at  this  time  to  call  special  attention  to  it 

The  opportunity  is  also  taken  at  this  time  to  state  that  the  company  was 
not  a  party  with  any  competitor  as  regards  the  limiting  of  production  or  the 
fixing  of  prices. 

In  this  connection  we  would  farther  add  that  a  statement  bad  been  made 
during  the  hearing  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  indicate  that  the 
company  oppressed  the  Louisiana  sugar  interests  in  paying  them  less  than  the 
market  price  for  their  product.    The  inference  is  incorrect 

This  market  is  open  to  every  buyer,  but  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Go. 
Is  the  largest  buyer  of  sugar  in  New  Orleans,  and  being  alwasrs  In  the  market 
can  at  times  buy  its  raw  sugars  somewhat  cheaper  than  others.  One  reason 
for  the  apparent  difference  in  prices  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  Is 
that  sugar  comes  on  the  market  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  consumption 
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Anterior  Sc^bt  Kf<f:7i:ng  Ox  in  bv^ylr^  a  Ur$^^  ^v^uttx^  ^xif  ^w^^r  «l  a  ttiiw^ 
miss  iiseif  cairr  it  aixi  coasieqiuMi:;^  b^ir  ;1h*  t^xjvusjt^  ^u  twiur.ti^.  «4su\.^i>v>\ 
fltorsA.  aad  ioes  in  Taloe  wh.oli  <>>iues  tt\^iu  sx:s^ns  n\  sivxrv  ifv^r  »i;>  \\nix\a«^r- 
able  period.  Jks  brfon^  stated  the  lUHrkei  is  oj>*hj  u*  oiltw  reHiH*r^  *\ul  Ur^ 
■ales  bs^e  been  made  to  tbem  tbU  ytvur, 

Tbere  bave  appeared  in  tbe  prescs^  $k>nio  st?Ut^uw^wl«  tt^  tht^  *>IV^*t  ttuU  tht^r^ 
diecriiuinaclon  ai«»  ai»iu$t  tbo  ^K^n  vrf  ThUiitU'UUUa  1\y  the  Aitt%^ru-aw 
Befininp  Co.,  based  larjrely  on  tbe  ftici  fhnt  ous^unus  rt\vn»fs*  ti\uu  **o»;nr 
were  smaller  in  comparison  witb  some  other  yt\ir»  wUh  tbi>  oimuuu)*  r*xvii»t* 
from  sugar  at  other  ports. 

There  has  been  no  discrimination  np^inst  «uy  iH\rt,  it  at  llnuvi  h\ui>*  owr  \>xu- 
Tenience  to  send  sugar  to  one  ix^rt  or  anotiior  a^xHM^iU\j:  to  Www  s\^»pho>i  wjui 
their  facilities  at  the  time  for  caring  for  ihonu  v\s  ix  l)ap)>«MUH).  at  tho  in^vimt 
referred  to.  it  seemed  ad>*autagtH>ns  to  the  tH>i»|vn\>  to  nlup  a  iNn»sUlevat»hMi\uin- 
tity  of  Hawaiian  sugars  which  pay  no  duty  li»  IMjUailclplUa.  A?*  ihc  Mialctuouti* 
in  reference  to  New  Orleans  and  Plilladolphia  ha\t*  h<vn  ):l\ou  iH»u>*hloraMi^  \\\\\\- 
llcity  the  directors  thought  it  might  l>o  lutotvstlng  to  tho  wtocKluOilt^rH  to  k\\t»\v 
that  these  stiitements  were  based  upon  a  misapprotuM^sUm  i\t  Uio  raiM>» 

The  attention  of  stockholders  has  no  doubt  Invn  calitnl  to  two  legal  proi*eeii- 
Ings  against  the  company,  references  to  wlilch  luive  htnni  made  hi  ll\e  p^ihlle 
press.  It  is  suitable  that  to  the  stocklioUlers  n  ft«w  wimln  ut  exptauatttai  hIiuU 
be  made  about  them. 

Shortly  before  his  death  our  late  president,  Mr.  llnxemeyer,  h^nrneil  thnt  the 
Goverimient  claimed,  or  intended  to  claim,  that  by  n  fnnululent  enntrhanee 
sugar  landed  at  the  dock  in  AVilUnmHburg  had  been  wel^MitHl  at  lenrt  tluiu  Ua 
true  weight  and  that  the  company  had  ci»rreHpo!ullnKl\  btmerttmt  b,\  a  mixing 
of  duty,  Mr.  Havemeyer  immediately  canntnl  the  Htn^rt^tary  «if  the  TreabUiy 
and  the  United  States  district  attorney  In  1  Brooklyn  to  i»e  InfurnitHl  that  the 
company  would  cooperate  in  an  InvestlpUton  to  anetn'taln  \xliellier  there  xvaa 
any  foimdation  for  the  claim,  and  that  for  tht^  tairixtNo  It  nlTtM't«<1  any  deuirtiil 
examination  of  its  books  and  papers.  SiibHeunently,  and  fr»un  that  time  lai, 
the  company  has  caused  the  representntlvcH  of  the  (h»v«rnnittnt  tt)  he  Infcirnied 
tliat  if  it  could  be  established  that  there  had  been  any  failnre  on  tlie  \\nv\  nf 
the  company  to  make  full  payment  of  dutteK,  tiev«»r  nitnd  what  might  Iib  tha 
cause,  it  would  make  payment.  The  (fovernment  eauHttil  employees  ^^f  thu  com- 
pany to  be  indicted,  availing  for  the  puriK^ne  of  Nuch  um^  of  ttie  eomiuniy'ti  )»ooU!i 
and  papers  as  it  desired.  It  has  since  availed  of  th<^  eonitMtny'M  offer  in  umku 
a  further  examination  of  Its  books  and  papers. 

One  of  the  indictments,  which  charged  the  connn Union  of  ttie  offttnse  and 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  employee  to  tirltie  ottifem  of  the  iiovi-niMuid 
from  its  prosecution,  came  on  to  be  trl<Ml  in  Mnrdi  hint.  It  rebultt'd  in  an  ««•- 
quittaL  Prom  that  time  the  other  employ* •<*«  Imve  tM*en  trying  to  bring  thrt 
cases  against  them  to  trial,  complMlning  of  the  lnjn«iire  of  Uet^iani/  miiilnHl 
charges  hanging  over  tliom,  iMit  without  Kn<*r<**<«,  the  Uovenimi-rit  having  in  ihhU 
case  procured  a  j>ofitponement  of  the  trlnl«.  Nofhwitli^i.inding  this,  in 
September  last  the  Government  brought  h  huII  rtgMin»*t  flu*  company  f'tr  the 
recovery  of  $1.rjffiK<tflff  e!jiini«*il  uh  nnpnid  dnii<*t<.  utui  h<ti»r  t>i'<iii{/itf  forf<Mlore 
gults  for  the  reco%'ery  of  the  value  of  jtfigar  to  the  nmotmt  of  f^.;^!  l,71f>  47,  iuMfU 
which  it  was  claimed  thjit  the  d(ifi<^  w<*re  tinf  ntd.  A  f^'W  d.iyfr  ajfo  no«i<<*  rttme 
from  the  UnPed  Stat«-*«  attonic'y  Itm!  ih**  <lnim  of  I^^MU/Dftil  vvn«  rw1o«i'4  I/; 
$2ldl/J(/}.  The  str^khold<-r»*  may  U*  ittu-rt^t^u-ii  Up  kie^w  ih.it  dur»og  ih*'  \n-r\iA 
in  question  the  rvmifwny  h:**  f*ild  in  dotj<-*  n^^irlv  i\^r***  {tWMiMttX  on  li«;u6*  «/f 
dollan«.  aijd  the  '^JaJm  of  the  i'f*f\*^rutt$i**ti  i»  ttuo  Unif  of  1  jht  tiHA  t,t  Ujh« 
amoqnt- 

TLe  jst^^KkL'-ldfTi?  are  alsc;  ny^ar^  Wui  Mr.  (U-^ty/A'  H.  \v.ir\v  Ji.,  <«iiN«'<i  i«>  l>«* 
cc»mnjeii^'<^i  asrnii  *-'t  Wit*  c*fyjjjj*hf'y  n  t«'J)t  \u  fh**  n.ifie  of  Ow  |'t'»jh««yJ\:ii  in  i^Muny 
Befi:jii'g  <*'•.  f<ir  iii«*  r^-'-owry  of  Ifr'/MMi'f/io*^  v\ut^i  tiu-  «'j«1oj  Wr.A  Wu-  <.*/ir.f>;ii*y 
had  3"KT  $'i<*<¥jff/^if)  of  »»r«'^'»*  i^'-^'h  U  w'-ul  hM><*  iii.-dt-  l/'H  f*^*  tiu»  .ti^i^ftyii 
aetkii  fMA  '•be  pMi  of  our  ''"M-p^^ny.  wh^^h  i»M*M'i't«d  i<^  »mi»»w»g,     i h<*  «'i.ioo 

W^^?  l/a*»*d   UJk^Jj  pro>  jmoo*'  *jf  1h#*  St»<»nii.io  ;«'iliftnj<|   I4jW.     'i  iit*  «onM>:  oy  <'!;•^|^<^<J 
ttj*«t  jrr?* <:'♦''•?  ex^^rAthiojf  tli:*t    Mr.   K.'it'**  aiu-ji^  no  ^^  se  XNes*  nuidf  ♦n.<t<'r  itie 
J?b*'TiL:>' »j    ji*V"'r»iKt    b*w.      Am"- '^  r.g,   ij**f«'<of«.   for  1  h«    f  »n»  ♦,<»s«-as  vf   !!.»•   nryu 
n***:.!-  '•-iie  ;  .i<-Kii»io!.i«  u-j.d*'  by   Mr.  yjiiW    il.«    *'i»utu:'f<},   «;i' m^   »*   •mvI.,,!,  f«^  |^. 
DiVae  I**  *}'>^li  Is*-  h^^  ^'J:t.     Jt   %%.■>  gMifiU«»j  h;i    Mr.  ^iihf*«4'  H«**       Ai»  tf'>\fi'ii\  wb 
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taken  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  That  court  held  that  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a  case  which  concerned  the  company, 
upon  the  faith  of  which  Mr.  Justice  Holt  had  made  his  decision,  did  not  hold, 
and  it  reversed  the  decision,  permitting  Mr.  Earle  to  proTC,  if  he  can»  the 
allegations  of  his  complaint.  Subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the  suit 
referred  to,  Mr.  Earle,  as  receiver  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co.,  in  his  own  name, 
upon  the  same  allegations,  brought  a  suit  in  New  Jersey.  It  was  tried  in 
January  last 

On  the  trial  Mr.  Earle  undertook  to  prove  what  he  had  alleged  there  and  In 
his  suit  here.  The  court,  upon  the  facts,  decided  against  him,  holding  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Co.  had  never  be«a  in  a  condition  to  run,  was  unable  to  nm, 
and  had  lost  no  profits.  It  dismissed  the  case.  Mr.  Earle  has  taken  an  appeal 
from  this  decision  to  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals  of  New  Jersey.  Unless 
it  is  reversed,  it  of  itself  establishes  adversely  to  him  the  case  upon  which  his 
suit  is  based  in  New  York. 

Quite  possibly  also  the  stockholders  have  noted  items  in  the  newspapers 
about  a  so-called  cartage  allowance  proceeding  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  This  was  a  case  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  commission  to 
prevent  the  railroads  of  New  York  from  paying  drayage  from  the  refineries  to 
the  cars,  as  plainly  published  in  the  tariff  of  the  railroads.  The  drayage  was 
actually  performed  by  the  company  in  all  cases,  and  was  paid  to  all  other  sugar 
refineries  alike. 

The  company  was  not  a  party  to  the  proceedings,  and  the  proceedings  were 
a  result  of  a  controversy  between  the  carriers  on  one  hand  and  the  commission 
on  the  other  as  to  the  proper  way  of  presenting  their  tariffs,  and  the  company 
in  shipping  its  sugars  had  of  necessity  to  handle  its  freight  payments  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  tariffs  were  made.  The  result  of  the  decision  has  caused 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  freight  rates,  and  will  entail  on  the  company  ex- 
penses either  for  additional  railroad  facilities  or  loss  of  freight  in  the  distrlbn* 
tion  of  its  sugar.  The  railroads  are  contemplating  an  appeal  which  it  is  hoped 
will  make  the  situation  more  clear. 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  passed  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  at  the  request 
of  the  management,  requesting  the  directors  to  consider  the  matter  of  making 
an  annual  report,  a  report  was  sent  to  the  stockholders  April  1,  which  will  be 
followed  by  one  similar  in  form,  to  be  mailed  at  the  corresponding  date  this 
year.  This  does  not  mean  that  more  detailed  statements  may  not  l>e  given  in 
later  reports  but  the  directors  think  that  the  form  given. out  at  present  is  all 
that  can  reasonably  be  demanded,  and  all  that  the  stockholders  wish — in  fact 
many  have  fo  expressed  themselves — and  they  also  prefer  to  leave  this  matter  of 
details  in  the  report  to  the  discretion  of  the  directors,  but  anything  in  the  way 
of  a  report  which  Is  desired  by  them  as  a  body  the  directors  will  gladly  give, 
and  should  laws  be  enacted  demanding  any  statements  fuller  than  in  the 
opinion  of  the  directors  may  be  desirable  for  the  interest  of  the  stockholders, 
or  more  in  detail  than  they  as  a  body  may  demand,  the  directors  will  cheerfully 
comply  with  such  legislation. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  company  closes  on  the  Saturday  evening  nearest  to 
December  31;  that  of  1908  closed  on  January  2,  1009.  The  magnitude  of  the 
company's  business  and  Its  complicated  accounts  make  it  Impossible  to  get 
ready  a  report  of  the  year  for  submission  to  the  stockholders  at  the  annual 
meeting  In  January. 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  passed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  the  number  of 
directors  has  been  increased  from  7  to  9,  with  benefit  to  the  company.  Tech- 
nical conditions  of  the  refineries  have  been  improved  and  the  refineries  then^ 
selves  are  in  better  Fhape  than  a  year  ago,  and  further  improvements  are  under 
consideration  to  meet  future  demands  and  keep  abreast  of  further  new  develop- 
ments in  the  industry. 

The  new  refinery  which  has  been  under  construction  in  New  Orleans  for  some 
time  past,  we  hope  will  be  ready  to  commence  oi^erations  alx>ut  March  of  this 
year.  It  has  been  erected  in  the  most  favorable  location  obtainable  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Orleans.  This  refinery  has  been  equipped  with  the  latest 
machinery  and  the  most  modem  apparatus  for  refining  sugar  in  the  most 
economical  manner,  and  we  hope  to  obtain  from  its  operation  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  It  has  ample  dock  facilities  and  railroad  connections  through 
the  New  Orleans  Terminal  Co.  with  the  railroads  entering  the  city. 

It  may  also  again  be  not  inappropriate  to  call  attention  to  the  t&ct  that  the 
total  number  of  the  holders  of  the  common  and  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
■ompany  is  18,720.  and  their  average  holdings  48}  shares  per  stockholder. 


inragrtY  sugaz  2£F1kisg  oq. 


As  reqoKSBteiA  I7  ii»  3(pir  Tnrfc  laid  Boncm  «i{»ck  fixciaspes  find  xoiaij  stM^- 
boikSerK.  tUe  ccaxQjfixrr  iutf  decidftd  10  kf^f?)  its  tmiisffir  Ik«ciIef  fifieD  dcrmp  ibe 
diridaid  jierMfd  imfi  t<<  (!icfi«'  iliem  fmJr  <i&ae  a  jreur  Ico*  ibe  ^*  dBjrs  }(rec*«)dJms 

tlie  SniaiT  Trade  of  Sem-  Tork  ttf  tiie  TiLt»irt  and  peiisf  Inwi  '^f  Mr.  H,  O.  Htve- 


III  retferen^^  T'.»  tiie  j»r'>*^»e*/i*  til  tl*e  f'iii.rtip  Tear  ilI:  tlun  caii  £i  7<r*sRiii  ^ 

thi*  year,  ildA  «•  v.:-  in^rferf  te»  "wjili  !!«•  «u***  ftf  refined  fr(»iL  ci.ii*s.  I^ie 
aeir  j«tir  starts  ^mrcL  Tigrirt  «t«els  in  tbe  liands  erf  the  tmde.  Prewsit  indi- 
CBticoif  are  fsrar&lfle  iv  £  iMtpe  ^odqxxxijvii'fD  ^d*  refined  sopir  diii±D^  1^  ocuzoz^ 
•Miwwii  and  Tc<  11  -s^el^-ltnnidcfd  lici^te  f <ir  a  prof^aercniF  ^neiir. 

The  fid'^mioi^  rewimknu  wa*  i»1I«md  aiid  rewS  lor  Mr.  Cliiri**  <«.  Breirrt«-: 

*•  R^tm*lr*<.  15ib*  tUe  L'.T  *'iL  trf  the  d:rw*i  ts  hi  titeu*  mec^ristf  b*-jd  Jiainioj  li. 
ISKHt  vliieii  nnds  as  folkiw: 

**  B^^m^fx^  Tlmt  tbe  afeuniLini-Bfl  prwfrtf-  leap  tl»e  d:rideDdf  m-hicii  btre  befm 
dec^T^  -D}'  TO  tlriff  tmifi.  inel'Ddtnr  tbe  dividendf  tif  JaottarT  2.  ll^^^iK  l»e  ref«errfd 
as  vosiuiE^  ez^»itiLL  Ifss  «dcl  aaKiuxdz  aj^  tbe  ^Jr^seUft*  sbaL  see  fit  frc*iL  tsoe 
to  tune  to  4€«flare  as  d:T>daid£.^ 
**bc  axkd  the  aexne  is  ii^-T^T-  »]if!rt>T«d  uud  ci^'iSraied  by  the  rtocklK'j^ers."' 

On  3ZK9ti«CL  dn^T*  sdcaiided.  lids  n9c*hir'Km  iras  imaidoiaQBSj  adc«ii«d. 

Mr-  Qiuit*  O.  BmrvUT  offensd  ai^  read  ilie  ft'ljcwing  pesc»]tiTif«i: 

**  lC<:«*?r^^-  That  xiMt  »r^ifkii''ider«  her^'j-  niJy  a2id  apfcxirt'  iL?  a'-rj-a  <rf  the 
4irKt^irs  iii  ^i*e  aftitTiy.r«ueM  '«f  the  (^oqiiliits  t*T2fDxief«  and  the  ccbdiK^  c»f  ixs 
aflkiei%  Mid  til**'?  ii'-^J'^o  se^j*'?T'?T  •|r»in:  tf.  :±it  ijne." 

On  n«<*'J<ci.  «iv  7  ii»5%«ArH*d.  'Ti.if  rescdnkm  wa*  vn^^tusavos^x  ad(«7«t«d. 

At  l/£  o^-iiffi  ;-.  m-  ijie  j*r*^d«it  dtJt-iared  the  ik'Ij!^  ckiaad.  and  the  insj^ie^ 
tors  2iUH3e  ^l*e  f'^V/iriit^  i»^iurt: 

*•  WfL  The  sdhwTtl-^T*-  :ji«;»ec-c»rs  <^<f  0«!i3'ai.  sjipoint-ed  l»y  the  fn^-ir-kholderi  oC 
tbe  AraerifauD  Kopsr  lteSr./T.r  1>»^  ft  their  mettiiie  h*4d  tii'f  13th  day  ^♦f  Jan- 
vaiy.  V^"^*^,  d'  rn^cv*  •hat  htirjix^  tit'en  astl  JujainisJ^y  to  t<<DdD7l  the  €>inioBu 
we  indiTid^saJy  rHrie:T*ja  tjbe  tu«*  «f  the  fnoekhf»jden  by  baJk<t. 

-W4e»  re:ic*r  ills''  r:T  K^J  '  -f**-  w«*e  ei-si  aiid  thtt  the  f'.'I-nrms  pcrw^os 
rBOK-T^sd  tiie  Lriid*^  '.fl  t<**»  ♦^  ojfKi^ne  their  re«j«ciiTe  nasies.  t'^  wjt: 

^F'w  4.rBt-:'»rf  v.»  h'.'i-S  '.»2i'*'  i<jr  iLree  y«.T^:  J<^»hii  Mayer.  517.113  rotes: 
Arthur  Duuuer.  Tjyi:i'lZ  n/t**:  H'-«^€*  HarfsufTin-.  TOTJIS  rt^iA. 

^AU  ctf  wLx:li  i»  nspKtitLliy  Sioftnjtted  this  ISOk  day  of  Jjoitttiy.  IIMKI. 

On  BKrtl^/9  the  sue^iur  ifd>^arDe>L 


AjryrjLX    JK7<xxrc*Lyi3aK'   MEr7;y^    '/f   The   Aveztcjjt    SriAS   RErnrncG   Cto., 

iAJrrAJfT  12L   lie'*. 

M:r-vT**  rf  ♦Lfr  r:***^'jr  i*f  t*-*-  «!  ^ <-l:b''''?er«  '^f  tb**  AiDerican  i?-3pir  Rffeing 
Co-,  2.*-^  a:   'i***  '>B>'^  ''f  '♦'1%  fr*ii;:«a!jy  iu  Jersey  ClTy,  N-  J-  oa  We«fc*«day, 

had  U*^  d'-^j  a^'! '. trt .«3d  *:*d  a^k*  mz':'*^  to  ea-l:  K-tr-klZi^T: 


••The  Amocc^jt  Stcas  Kcttsts^  Co- 

Co-  w.jj  Mr  h^.'i  u.  *L*:  ^/SofH  of  th"  '-^-u.TaDy,  at  the  rvcT;#-r  <^'f  Washincr^n 
mrtd  KuMSfi  ?f*r*i»f»^.  i*rj*ity  ^"-'y.  00  W#*'!:^*i!M!ay.  Jaii-iary  HI  ":-"«\  &:  12  fV>:<k 
iMj«>ri.  f^,T  11^  *-.*-—  .'A  f,f  d  r^/t'^n  of  ii.4r  c<«Djaay  aL.i  the  iraiJst <.::•-:.  of  soch 

•'C-  R-  Hosz.  ^^.--r/cry.- 

Prfe*'d*r','t   W.  B,  Tl^yuiaiJi  ci*:*id  'Le  so'et:!!?  to  <^.rler  and  Secr^aiy  C,  R. 
Heslue  a^'Uid  a.»  *fei'  t^mtj  of  the  iiie*^'ri«L 

The  f<ir*i6id^Xit  i^t^ftebt/Ml  aijd  read  ins  ajmr^aj  nv^/rt.  as  foZ:<jw%i 
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B£3>0BT  OF  THE  BOABD  OF  DIBECTOBS  OF  THE  AMEBICAN  SUGAB  BEFINING  CO.  TO 

STOCK  HOLDEBS. 

The  directors  herewith  submit  their  report  for  the  year  1909.  While  the 
assets  and  business  of  your  company  are  the  property  of  its  stockholders,  yet 
your  directors  recognize  the  legitimate  interest  which  the  public  has  in  a  busi- 
ness organization  which  deals  to  a  large  extent  in  a  necessity  of  life.  A  further 
motive  for  this  report  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  be  the  only  method 
by  which  this  company  can  correct  the  wide-spread  misrepresentation  and 
unjust  criticism  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  A  business  corporation  can 
have  no  asset  more  valuable  than  the  good  will  of  the  public,  and  that  good 
will  can  best  be  gained  by  explaining  to  the  public  the  nature  of  any  existing 
misapprehension  as  to  its  character  and  operations. 

I.  Oicnership  of  company. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  shares  of  your  company  are  owned  by  a 
comparatively  few  residents  of  New  York  City.  The  fact  is  that  the  average 
holding  of  stock  by  any  individual  is  less  than  50  shares.  The  majority  of 
the  stock  of  your  company  is  held  in  New  England,  and  its  value  and  stability 
as  an  investment  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  your  shares  are  largely  held 
by  executors,  administrators,  trustees,  and  other  fiduciaries.  Its  stable  value 
as  an  investment  is  also  attested  by  the  fact  that  there  have  tteen  no  substantial 
changes  in  the  stockholders  for  a  very  long  period.  The  number  of  our  stock- 
holders of  common  and  preferred  stock  is  18,484. 

In  view  of  the  preponderaht  holding  of  stock  by  New  England  shareholders, 
you  will  be  asked  to  increase  the  board  of  directors  by  two  members,  and  for 
these  positions  the  names  of  Mr,  Edwin  F.  Atkins  and  Mr.  Samuel  Carr,  both  of 
Boston,  and  both  well  and  favorably  known  in  business  circles,  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  your  approval.  Another  vacancy  In  the  board  has  been  created  by 
the  declination  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Senff  to  serve  another  term,  and  to  fill  his 
place  a  number  of  influencial  stockholders  have  suggested  the  selection  of  Mr. 
B.  S.  Marston,  the  president  of  the  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York, 
one  of  our  oldest  and  most  conservative  financial  institutions.  Among  other 
changes,  it  may  be  noted  that  your  board  has  selected  James  M.  Beck,  formerly 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  as  the  new  general  counsel  for 
your  company. 

II.  This  company  not  a  monopoly. 

Another  misapprehension,  to  which  it  seems  advisable  to  call  attention.  Is 
the  common  belief  that  your  company  exercises  a  monopoly  in  the  sugar  trade. 
When  in  1894  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  authoritatively  de- 
cided in  United  States  v.  Knight  et  al.,  156  U.  S.,  1,  that  your  company  was 
not  a.  monopoly,  under  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  this  company  had  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  such  trade,  but,  with  the  intense  and  ever  increasing  com- 
petition which  has  since  prevailed,  the  figures  of  Messrs.  Willett  &  Gray,  the 
recognized  sugar  statisticians,  show  that  your  company  does  not  now  refine 
more  than  43.5  per  cent  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  this  country,  and  this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  meltings  of  your  company  have  ben  well  main- 
tained. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  three  essentially  different  classes  of  establish- 
ments producing  sugar;  firstly,  the  refineries  which  draw  their  raw  sugar 
almost  entirely  from  foreign  countries  and  the  dependencies  of  the  United 
States;  secondly,  the  beet-sugar  factories,  which  make  white  granulated  sugar 
directly  from  beets;  and,  thirdly,  the  factories  of  Louisiana  and  the  South, 
which  extract  sugar  from  cane  grown  locally.  Your  company  is  not  interested  In 
any  way  whatever  in  this  third  class  of  establishments  Of  the  21  cane  sugar 
refineries  with  an  estimated  maximum  capacity  of  daily  meltings  of  83,000,000 
pounds,  your  company  operates  7  refineries  and  has  an  Interest  (in  each  case 
less  than  a  majority)  in  4  refineries,  and  it  has  no  interest  whatever  in  10 
refineries.  Between  these  Independent  refineries  and  those  operated  by  your 
company,  the  competition  is  continuous  and  severe.  Wliile  the  number  of  your 
rfineries  in  operation  is  less  than  at  times  in  the  company's  history,  due  to  the 
consolidation  of  some  refining  plants,  yet  the  increased  capacity  of  our  other 
refineries  has  caused  a  substantial  Increase  in  tlie  actual  capacity  of  your  cane 
refineries.   Tills  increased  capacity,  however,  can  not  at  present  be  folly  utUlxed, 
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MM  the  total  CMprndtj  of  all  tbe  refineiies  of  tiie  TDitM  States  !«  mnota  Id  excess 
0t  ooDsainption.  Xlie  consiiiD|«ion  for  tbe  T«ar  1909  sbowv  appftnLtmatelr  an 
tancreaBe  of  1L25  per  cent  orer  tlie  preTioos  year.  The  iue«ttng«  of  tbe  Aiaerican 
Si^BT  Refining  Go.  liiow  an  approximate  Increase  of  1.17  per  cent  orer  190S. 

Of  tbe  6i  factories  wbicb  prodooe  ai^ar  frooi  beets,  witb  an  ei«timtitei!  aggre- 
gate dallj  capacity  of  47.70C»  tons  of  beets  and  a  period  of  operation  of  from 
75  to  100  days  eacb  year,  your  company  Is  Interested  In  33  factories,  witb  a 
dally  allcbig  capacity  of  about  26JSO0  tons,  and  has  no  interest  in  31  factories. 

m.  Tariff  dmiies  of»  stt^ar. 

Tbere  also  exiata  a  widespread  belief,  wbicb,  bowerer,  is  a  mistalkesi  one, 
tbat  tbe  refining  of  sugar  derives  a  lai^  and  exceasive  benefit  from  protective 
duties. 

All  tbe  raw  and  refined  sugar  imported  Into  tbe  United  States  from  foreign 
coantries  is  subject  to  duty.  In  tbis  manner  tbe  GoTemment  derives  a  rerj 
large  rev^ome,  and  incidentally  tbe  domestic  cane  and  beet  indnstry  is  bene- 
fited. Tbis  company  alone  bas  paiid  to  tbe  (^v^nment  in  duties  on  inixior- 
tatlons  in  14  years  tbe  laige  sum  of  $33Sj0OOj00O. 

Inasnu^  bowever,  as  tbe  rdatlTe  duty  on  raw  and  refined  sugar  is  so  ad- 
justed as  to  leave  to  tbe  refiner  a  margin  of  protection  of  odJj  7i  cents  per  100 
poimds  of  refined  sugar,  or.  bartiy  more  tban  ooe-fiixteentb  cent  per  pound,  it 
is  evident  tbat  contrary  to  tbe  general  impres»<m,  tbe  protection  to  tbe  refin- 
ing indiKtiy  is  exceedingly  amalL 

Tlie  duty  paid  on  raw  sugar  imported  into  tbis  country  is  substantialy  re- 
funded by  tbe  Gorarunent  on  any  equivalent  quantity  of  refined  sugar  pr'> 
deced  tberefram  wbicb  is  exported.  A  miiiwtom^aiMiiifcg  in  regard  to  tbis 
baa  given  rise  to  unfavorable  criticism,  as  tbe  company  aHwars  to  sell  sugar 
for  export  at  a  price  lower  tban  tbat  cbarged  tbe  d<Mnestic  consumer.  Tbis  is 
not  tbe  caae.  Tbe  compaAy  receives  substantially  tbe  same  price  for  its  prod- 
uct wbetber  aold  abroad  or  at  borne.  Granulated  is  now  quoted  for  export  at 
3,10  cents  against  a  dcmiestic  price  of  4.90  cents  per  pound.  Tbis  diiferenee 
is  caased  by  tbe  refund  by  tbe  Government  of  tbe  laiyer  part  of  tbe  duty 
liieviouaJiy  paid  upon  tbe  raw  sugar,  to  encourage  tbe  exportation  of  a  product 
mannlbctiirBd  in  tills  country,  and  tbis  refund  Is  in  pursuance  of  the  recognised 
pnl>Uc  policy  of  encouraging  tbe  exportation  of  products  produced  by  American 
labor  sad  capital. 

Tlils  company  bas  no  Interests  wbatever,  titber  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
Cuba,  Porto  Bioo,  Hawaii,  tbe  PbiUpptne  Islands  or  In  any  foreign  country; 
it  does  not  limre  in  tbe  advantages  tbst  owners  of  sugar  plantations  in  tbeae 
coantries  may  bave  In  sending  sugar  to  tbis  markec 

We  ejipieas  no  opinion  as  to  wlietber  it  is  soimd  imblic  policy  to  stimulate 
tbe  prednction  of  beet  sosar  and  of  domestic  cane  sugar  by  tbe  present  duties. 
Tbflss  qnsBtiaDS  of  poUcj  are  for  tbe  determination  of  Oongrcas,  and  tbe  only 
purpose  of  tbis  reference  to  tbe  fiscal  duties  relative  to  your  busineas  is  to 
cm^asiae  tbe  fact  tibat  its  proaperity  does  not  depend  upon  bigb  iirotective 
dnties,  and  tliat  tbe  SMrgia  lietwtMsi  tbe  duly  on  tbe  raw  material  and  tlie 
datj  on  tbe  refined  sugar  is  so  sligbt,  being  mm  previously  stated,  only  7i  cents 
per  100  pounds,  tbat  it  bas  no  appreciable  efflect  in  artificially  enbancing  tbe 
prioe  of  tbe  refined  product  by  tbe  excluafton  of  foreign  importationsL 

IT.  BeMive  cost  of  asyor. 


At  a  ttnae  friicB  tbe  eost  of  nearly  all  tbe  necessities  of  life  is  steadily  and 
peniatently  advancing  and  manufacturing  ejipcnsfs  generally  are  materially 
growing,  it  Is  witb  mucb  satisfbction  tbat  your  attention  is  called  to  tbe  price 
of  granulated  sugar,  wbicb  bas  remained  very  neariy  stationary  during  tbe  past 
10  years,  and  Is  actually  leas  Uhdaj  tban  In  IWiO,  audi  dianges  as  bare  occurred 
being  la  a  aligtatly  downward  direction.  Tbere  lias»  moreover,  been  no  increase 
ta  tbe  maigin  between  tbe  price  of  raw  and  refined  sugara,  wbicb  bas  re> 
fnahMMi  OB  avers^e  at  about  87  oenta  per  100  pounda.  It  is  tbus  notewortby 
tbat  tbe  entire  nfiaing  bvsiness  is  done  at  an  expense  of  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
per  pound.  This  fraction  indodes  not  only  tlie  cost  of  refining,  but  tbe  losses 
involved  la  tbe  refining  proeeaa,  and  in  transportation,  tbe  wear  and  tear  and 
depredatiflB  on  tbe^exf^asfve  macbinerjr  used,  tbe  cost  of  tbe  packages  in  wbicb 
tbe  sugar  Is  driltened  to  tbe  narlBet,  and  flaally,  the  refiaef s  profits,    f^ew. 
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If  any,  necessaries  of  life,  are  sold  at  snch  a  slight  margin  of  profit  and  few  can 
sbow  with  Increased  cost  of  materials  and  labor  during  the  last  decade,  a  re- 
duced price.  This  Is  a  strll^ing  illustration  of  the  truth,  to  which  public  atten- 
tion has  recently  been  forcefuly  directed,  that  the  employment  of  large  capital 
in  the  econbmical  production  of  a  conmiodity  often  results  in  a  distinct  benefit 
to  the  consumer. 

The  figures  appended  have  been  compiled  from  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly  Sta- 
tistical Trade  Journal,  and  give  in  detail  the  average  prices  of  raw  sugar  and 
of  granulated  sugar  in  New  York  for  the  past  10  years  in  cents  per  pound, 
together  with  the  difference  In  price  between  raw  and  refined  sugar. 


Year. 

Raw  96° 
polariza-   ' 
tion. 

Cents, 
4.566 
4.047 
3.542  • 
8.720  ' 
8  974 
4.278  1 
3.686  ' 
3.756  , 
4.073  1 
4.007 

Average. 

Cents. 
3.969 

3.960 

Refined 
granulated. 

Average. 

Cents. 
4.847 

4.828 

Difference.  < 

1 

Average. 
Genu. 

1900 

CenU. 
5.320 
5.050 
4.455 
4.638 
4. 772 
5.256 

•     4.515 
4.649 
4.957 
4.765 

Cents. 
0.754   1 

1901 

1.008 
.913  ! 
.918 
.798 
.978  • 
.829 
.893  ■ 

.758 

1902 

0.87S 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

« oOK 

1808 

1909 

1 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  years  covered  have  been  divided  into  two 
periods  of  five  years  each,  and  average  prices  calculated  for  each  of  these 
periods. 

The  difference  in  the  margin  between  raw  and  refined  sugars,  as  shown  above, 
has  been  thus  slightly  less  on  average  during  the  past  five  years  than  during 
the  previous  corresponding  period. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Go.  has  no  agreement,  direct  or  implied,  in 
regard  to  the  fixing  of  prices  or  the  regulation  of  the  production  of  refined 
sugar.  The  industry  in  general  contends  with  a  competition  of  the  keenest 
and  fiercest  character.  Its  corporate  status  has  had  the  direct  sanction  of 
the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

y.  Litigation  against  the  company. 

No  extended  or  adequate  reference  can  be  made  in  this  report  or  at  this  time 
to  the  litigation  against  your  company  and  some  of  its  employees,  for  the  reason 
that  these  matters  are  still  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation.  In  April  last 
the  t)oard,  through  its  secretary,  communicated  to  you  a  statement  signed  by 
the  counsel  for  the  company,  giving  the  reasons  why  this  company  had  settled 
a  claim,  which  had  been  made  against  it  by  the  United  States  Government  by 
reason  of  certain  fraudulent  underweighing  of  sugar  at  one  of  your  several 
refineries.  Your  board  has  endeavored  in  every  way  to  facilitate  the  investi- 
gations of  the  Government.  Without  the  formality  of  a  subpoena,  the  officers 
of  this  company,  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  board,  have  put  in 
the  possession  of  the  special  counsel  for  the  Government  all  books,  documents. 
letters,  and  minutes  of  whatever  kind,  that  such  special  counsel  desired,  and 
have  given  them  the  freest  and  fullest  access  to  the  offices  of  your  company 
and  the  freest  and  fullest  opportunity  to  interrogate  any  and  all  employees. 

No  attempt  whatever  has  been  made  to  shield  any  one  and  your  board  has 
no  reason  to  believe  and  does  not  believe  that  any  executive  officer  or  director 
of  this  company  had  any  knowledge  of  or  participation  in  this  fraudulent  under* 
weighing. 

Another  litigated  case  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  inaccurate  and 
unjust  comment  is  the  suit  brought  against  this  company  by  the  rec'civer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  growing  out  of  a  transaction  known  as  the 
Segal  loan.  As  it  has  also  been  made  the  subject  matter  of  legal  proceedings  by 
the  Government  against  this  company  and  some  of  its  directors,  any  adequate 
statement  of  the  true  facts  of  the  case  at  this  time  might  be  misconstrued,  and  Is 
therefore  best  omitted.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  when  called  upon  to  consider  the  legality  of  the  acquisition  by 
this  company  of  four  sugar  refineries  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  held  that  the 
Interstate  commerce  law  did  not  apply,  and  it  was  therefore  at  all  times  assumed 
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by  this  company  and  its  dlMCtors  and  officers  at  tbe  time  of  the  Segal  loan,  and 
still  is  tlie  opinion  of  tbe  ooimael  who  have  represented  tlie  company  in  tlie 
litigation,  tliat  the  short-time  loan,  which  was  made  to  Segal  opon  the  security 
of  a  controlling  interest  in  one  refinery,  was  not  a  violation  of  any  law. 

In  the  suit  brought  by  the  receiver  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
against  your  company  the  United  States  district  judge  who  tried  the  case  at  first 
sustained  the  position  of  this  company  in  this  respect.  The  circuit  court  of 
appeals,  however,  upon  the  averments  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refinins 
Co.  in  its  complaint,  felt  constrained  to  hold  otherwise.  In  this  decision  and  in 
the  subsequent  American  Tobacco  case  that  court  gave  a  much  wider  interpre- 
tation to  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  than  any  that  had  theretofore  heea  given. 
Its  soundness  is  now  under  review  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
on  an  appeal  in  the  Tobacco  case,  and  that  court  will  soon  finally  determine  the 
question.  On  the  trial  of  the  case  against  your  company  following  the  reversal 
of  Judge  Holt's  decision  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  a  proposition  was  made 
to  settle  the  plaintifTs  claim  for  less  than  one-fifteenth  of  the  entire  claim,  and 
under  the  advice  of  the  very  eminent  counsel  who  represented  this  company  it 
has  given  its  assent  to  such  settlement,  which  has  now  been  carried  to  final 
consummation.    The  litigation  is  therefore  ended. 

VI.  Condition  of  refineries. 

The  general  physical  condition  of  your  refineries  is  exceHeot. 

The  company's  new  refinery  at  Chalmette,  La.,  which  has  been  in  progress  of 
construction  for  several  years,  commenced  its  operations  last  May  and  has  a 
refining  capacity  of  3,000,000  pounds  daily.  It  is  equipped  with  tlie  latest  labor- 
saving  machinery,  and  as  a  consequence  it  is  expected  that  sugar  can  be  refined 
at  this  refinery  more  cheaply  than  at  any  other  in  this  country.  Extensive 
improvemoits  are  in  progress  at  the  cominny's  Boston  refinery,  which  will 
lessen  the  risk  from  fire,  result  in  greater  capacity,  and  permit  of  more  economy 
in  operation.  These  improvements  in  Boston  have  involved  during  the  current 
year  the  exx)enditure  of  about  $400,000.  Additions  to  the  facilities  for  storing 
and  handling  sugar  have  been  made  in  Jersey  City.  Radical  improvements  are 
also  in  progress  in  this  refinery  in  connection  with  the  boiler-house  and  power 
systems.  During  the  year  the  Philadelphia  refinery  lias  benefited  considerably 
from  Uie  improvements  made  in  1908  at  a  cost  of  approximately  f20O,00O.  A 
new  electric  power  system  and  otlier  electrical  equipment  have  recently  been 
added,  and  these  expenditures  have  aggregated  about  $100,000.  Much  work  lias 
also  been  done  in  the  Havemeyers  &  Elder  refinery  to  produce  more  economioEi] 
results,  and  upon  this  work  satisfoctory  progress  can  he  reported. 

A  very  valuable  asset  of  tlie  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  the  Brooklyn 
Cooperage  Co.  It  iias  factories  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadeli^iia,  New 
Orleans,  and  Port  Chalmette,  la.,  with  reserve  factories  and  reserve  stock  as 
precautions  against  fire.  It  now  owns  in  New  York  State  40,000  acres  of  timber 
land,  with  stumpage  rights  on  OOjOOO  more  acres.  In  Pennsylvania  It  controls 
timber  on  about  90,000  acres.  In  Arkansas  it  owns  70,000  acres  and  in  Missouri 
90,000  acres.  It  owns  and  operates  9  stare  and  lieading  mills  and  incidentally 
operates  80  miles  of  railroads  in  order  to  get  its  timber  to  the  mills  and  thence 
to  the  factories.  Tbe  condition  of  tliis  company  Is  most  excellent  and  largely 
adds  to  the  efllcicnt  and  economical  handling  of  sugar. 

It  gives  your  board  great  satisfaction  to  state  that  the  technical  operations 
of  the  cane  refineries  and  tbe  t)eet-sugar  factories  are  showing  better  results 
than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  company. 

Your  directors  fully  recognise  that  the  oontinned  and  permanent  success  of 
your  company  most  depend  npon  Its  ability  to  make  the  l>est  refined  sugar  as 
eomomically  as  any  of  its  competitora»  and  to  sell  it  to  the  consumer  npon  fair 
and  reasonable  tennsL 

We  have  diq>osed  of  our  interest  in  the  coffee  business,  as  well  as  our  interest 
in  some  other  agencies  of  distribution. 

YIL  Fimmnoiai  oondMoti. 

Until  a  full  statement  of  our  financial  condition  can  be  prepared,  the  directors 
wish  to  assare  the  stockbolden  diat  the  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one.  The 
diridaods  have  been  folly  earned. 

Tbe  company's  financial  report  for  1909,  giving  the  results  of  the  year's  busi- 
ness and  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  as  of  December  31,  1909,  is  being 
prepared  and  will  be  sent  to  tbe  stoddiolders  at  the  usual  time. 
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The  directors  are  greatly  gratified  to  have  received  proxies  for  oyer  640,000 
shares,  which  Is  the  largest  number  the  management  has  ever  received  in  the 
history  of  the  company. 

VIII.  List  of  refineries. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Ck>.  operates  the  following  cane  refineries: 
Standard  Refinery,  Boston;  Havemeyers  &  Elder,  New  York;  Matthiessen  5: 
Wiechers,  Jersey  City;  Spreckels  Refinery,  Philadelphia;  Chalmette  Refinery, 
New  Orleans 

The  company  also  owns  and  holds  In  reserve  In  readiness  to  start  In  case  of 
the  destruction  of  any  of  the  active  refineries  by  fire,  or  In  case  of  an  excessive 
temporary  demand  for  refined  sugar:  The  Franklin  Refinery,  Philadelphia;  the 
Louisiana  Refinery,  New  Orleans. 

The  company  also  owns  one-quarter  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  National  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  and  one-half  Interest  In  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco. 

The  beet-sugar  companies  In  which  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  is 
Interested  are  the  following:  Alameda  Sugar  Co.,  California;  Spreckels  Sugar 
Co.,  California ;  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  Utah ;  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co..  Utah ; 
I^wlston  Sugar  Co.,  Utah;  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  Colorado;  Michigan  Sugar 
Co.,  Michigan;  Iowa  Sugar  Co.,  Iowa;  Carver  County  Sugar  Co.,  Minnesota; 
Menominee  River  Sugar  Co.,  Michigan:  Continental  Sugar  Co.,  Ohio. 

The  president  stated  that  the  first  business  to  be  transacted  was  the  adoption 
of  amended  by-laws  in  accordance  with  the  call. 

Mr.  James  M.  Beck,  the  general  counsel  of  the  company,  read  the  amended 
by-laws  of  the  company,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  directors  at  their 
meeting  of  January  12,  1910,  and  recommended  to  the  stockholders  for  ap- 
proval. He  also  rend  a  section  No.  23  to  be  added  to  the  by-laws,  but  which 
had  not  been  submitted  to  the  directors. 

On  motion  the  by-laws  read,  Including  section  23,  were  approved  by  the 
stockholders  and  declared  to  be  the  by-laws  of  the  company. 

The  by-laws  as  adopted  are  as  follows: 

(Here  follow  by-laws  as  given  in  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  a  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  held  ou  Tuesdnv. 
Sept.  20,  1910.) 

The  president  stated  that  an  election  would  be  held  for  three  directors 
In  place  of  W.  B.  Thomas,  C.  H.  Senff  and  H.  E.  Niese  whose  terms  expire, 
an  election  for  one  director  to  succeed  John  Mayer,  who  had  resigned,  and  an 
election  of  two  directors  to  Increase  the  board  in  accordance  with  the  adopted 
by-laws. 

The  president  stated  that  the  following  gentlemen  had  been  nominated  for 
the  offices,  namely: 

Directors  to  serve  for  three  years  and  until  the  annual  meeting  of  March. 
1913 :  W.  B.  Thomas,  H.  E.  Niese,  Edwin  F.  Atkins,  Edwin  S.  Marston. 

Directors  to  serve  for  two  years  and  until  the  annual  meeting  of  March. 
1912:  Samuel  C.  Hooker,  Samuel  Carr. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Church  and  Mr.  W.  Edward  Foster  were  nominated  and 
appointed  inspectors  of  election,  and  they  took  the  following  oath : 

"  State  of  New  Jebset, 
**  County  of  Hudson^  as; 

**  Henry  A.  Church  and  W.  Edward  Foster  sworn  uiwn  their  resiiecti\e 
oaths,  do  promise  rnd  swear  that  they  will  faithfully,  honestly,  and  impartially 
perform  the  duties  of  inspector  of  election,  and  will  to  the  best  of  their  skill 
and  ability  conduct  the  election  to  be  held  this  day  for  directors  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  a  true  report  make  of  the  same. 

**Henby  a.  CiiracH. 
•*W.  Edw.  Fosteb. 

**  Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  12th  day  of  January,  1910. 

[seal.]  "John  F.  Murphy. 

**Xotary  Public.  Jersey  City,  S.  jr 

The  polls  were  declared  opeu  at  12.34  o*clock  p.  m.,  and  the  ballotlag 
proceeded. 

There  were  present  In  person  or  by  proxy,  holders  of  341,773  shares  of 
common  stock  and  306,608  shares  of  preferred  stock. 
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Tbe  fcriloviiis  rcBoSiitioD  w«s  affereA  aad  i«id  bj  Mr.  Htmj  R.  C3assan : 
**  Benlvei^  Hat  tbe  Aerkvi  of  tbe  directors  at  tbeor  "m'^^i^  beid  Jmoaij 
11.  1910,  vUcb  reads  as  foDows: 


declared  iq»  to   tbis  tiise.   indadins  tbe  diridends  of  Janaaij  Z  19101,  be 
reserred  as  wa^dmg  capitaL  less  sixb  aBioants  as  tbe  directon  diall  aee  fit 
ftom  time  to  time  to  dedare  as  diTidcnds.* 
*"  be.  and  tbe  aane  Is  benbj,  approTed  and  eoofixmed  bj  tbe  stockbaiders.** 

On  fitloo.  dulsr  bwuhmIwI.  tbis  resoMioo  was  nnanimomlj  adopted. 

Tbe  fMlovins  reacrfiitioii  was  offered  and  read  by  Mr.  Hennr  R.  CSoasan: 

**Ae»olt«<.  Tbat  tbe  abKkboUen  hereby  ratifr  and  approre  tbe  actioii 
of  tbe  dheeUMs  in  tbe  manafj  wicut  of  tbe  compaor  s  businesB  and  tbe  oondnct 
of  its  execiiii«e  oflcers  diuiug  tbe  fons^fiog  jrears.  as  set  fortb  in  tbe  annnal 
report  of  tbe  boaid  of  directors  read  at  tbis  mm  Iiig.** 

Od  —otiOD,  dtfly  wroiMlwl.  tbis  reaidiitioii  was  nnanlmoiirij  adopted. 

At  130  o'clock  p.  bl.  tbe  president  dedared  die  poUs  dosed,  and  tbe  in^»ct- 
ors  made  tbe  following  report: 

**We,  tbe  sobecriiieTSL  impectorB  of  dection,  appointed  bjr  tbe  stockbolders 
of  tbe  American  So^r  Reftning  Co.  at  tlieir  meeting  Itdd  tbis  12tb  day  <a 
Janoary,  19KK,  do  report  tbat  liaTins  taken  oatb  impartlaDy  to  condoct  tbe 
we  inffiTidaaUTT  reedred  tbe  rotes  <^  tbe  stm^bolders  bj  baHod 
We  repiwt  tbat  61SJS^  rotes  were  east,  and  tiiat  tbe  foDowing  inetswis 
tbe  nimbci  cf  rotes  set  oppoefte  tiieir  lespetUre  names,  to  wit : 

**  VoT  directors  to  liold  oAoe  for  tiiree  jears  and  mitfl  tbe  annnal  meeting  of 
Marcb.  1913:  W.  B.  Tbomas.  64&386  rotes:  H.  EL  Xiese.  64SJ396  rotes:  Bdwin 
F.  AtUnSw  64S;JS8  Totes:  Bdwin  &  Marston.  6ISJ3SS  rotes. 

"  For  directsors  to  liold  oiBoe  for  t«9  jeais  and  nntil  tbe  annnal  meeting  of 
Mardi.  ISlZz  Samnd  C  Hooker.  9^S^3m  rotes:  Samnd  Oair.  64»j39S  Tx»te& 

""AU  of  wbicb  is  respeetfoDr  sidndtted  tbis  12tb  day  of  Jannarr,  19ia 

-HESPar  A-  Cht^th. 
-W.  niw,  FosTEa." 

Tlie  president  tben  declared  tbe  gentlemen  named  bad  l>een  duly  dected 
directors  ctf  tbe  company. 

On  motion  tbe  nieffing  adjonmed. 

C  R.  Hbxkk.  Sffrrtmrf. 


AxxTAi.    Stockh 


Meeieso   or   THB   AiOBDCAsr    ScGAS    RErr!n!^G    Col 
Mamth  %.  1911. 


Minntes  of  tbe  meeting  of  tlie  stoddiolders  of  tbe  American  Sogar  Refin'ng 
Co..  beld  at  tbe  oAoe  of  tlie  company  in  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday. 
>Iareb  8l  191L  at  12  o'dock  noon,  parsoant  to  tlie  following  notice,  wbicb  bad 
been  duly  adrertised  and  mailed  to  eacb  ^oddioldcr : 

The  AiiEaiCA^  Stgas  RtJi-ti^G  Co.. 

Jer9^  dtp,  y.  J^  Febrmarf  4.  /?//. 

Tbe  annna!  meeting  of  tbe  stockbolders  of  tbe  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
wll!  be  t^Id  In  tfce  o!&?e  of  the  cosnii^nj  at  tlie  <<»rDer  of  Washington  and  Esspx 
Streets.  Jersey  City,  on  Wednesday.  March  S.  1011,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  for  the 
d^^-tion  r.f  directors  of  the  company,  tbe  ratlficatl-'-n  of  by-la ws,  and  tbe  trans- 
act'^m  of  sivrh  business  as  AfV.  come  iMfcre  the  meet'cg. 

JofiETH  E.  Fbeemaie.  Stc^.'i'-y. 

Tbe  aeeood  riee  preaideDt  of  tbe  company,  Cbartes  H.  Allen,  called  tbe  meeting 
to  order  and  acted  as  cfcairman  of  tbe  meeting. 

Tbe  secretary  of  the  company.  Joseph  EL  Freeman,  wis  chosen  to  act  as 
aecieuij  of  tbe  meeting 

Tbe  chairman  presented  and  read  tbe  amioal  report  of  the  board  of  directors 
as  follows: 

Retobt  or  TttE  RaAi»  or  Dobdctobs  or  the  Amebicas  Stnc^iB  Ririsisv  Col  to  rrs 


Tonr  board  of  directors  berewttb  sobmit  its  report  for  the  year  1910. 
In  iU  puB^ediag  anneal  report,  a  fall  statement  was  made  as  to  tbe  owner- 
of  tbe  eovpany*  its  status  as  to  litigation  tben  pending  tbe  cooditiOD  of 
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its  refineries,  its  financial  condition,  and  other  pertinent  details  of  its  organ!* 
zation  and  operations.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  in  this  report  to  repeat 
what  was  then  so  fully  stated  for  the  information  of  the  stockholders  and 
the  public. 

I. — CHANGES    IN    THE    ADMINISTRATION. 

Since  the  last  annual  report,  there  have  be^i  further  changes  in  the  ad- 
ministrative  officers  of  the  company  and  in  the  personnel  of  your  board  of 
directors. 

Mr.  Washington  B.  Thomas,  the  president  of  the  company  from  December 
10,  1907,  after  a  long  and  faithful  service  as  director  and  president,  felt  com* 
pelled,  by  reason  of  personal  considerations,  4:0  resign  as  president 

Your  board  accepted  the  resignation  with  great  reluctance,  but  prevailed 
upon  Mr.  Thomas  to  accept  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
in  which  capacity  the  company  will  have  the  great  advantage  of  his  experience 
in  the  sugar  business  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  your  company.  Mr. 
Thomas  served  the  company  in  its  most  trying  period  with  fidelity  to  its  in* 
terests  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Atkins,  of  Boston,  has  been  elected  first  vice  president,  and 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Allen  has  been  elected  second  vice  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  company. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Ball,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  company  for  the 
last  20  years  at  its  refineries  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
all  the  sales  offices,  and  Mr.  Judson  Lounsbery*  who  has  also  had  extended 
experience  on  the  executive  staff  of  the  company,  has  been  traced  in  chBrgo  of 
the  selling  department  of  the  New  York  office. 

Joseph  E.  Freeman,  Esq.,  formerly  the  assistant*  to  our  general  counsel,  has 
been  elected  secretary  of  the  company.  Mr.  W.  Edward  Foster,  for  many  years 
auditor  of  the  company,  has  been  made  its  comptroller. 

Mr.  Horace  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  Arthur  Donner  have  resigned  from  the 
board  of  directors,  and  the  place  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  has  been  filled  by  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Philip  Stockton,  president  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  of 
Boston.  In  this  selection  your  board  has  again  recognised  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  its  stock  is  held  in  New  England  and  by  its  investors.  At  the 
present  time,  five  members  of  the  board  are  residents  of  Massachusetts,  two 
residents  of  New  York,  and  two  residents  of  Penn^lvania. 

II. — ^THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  REFINERIES. 

During  the  past  year  your  board  of  directors  has  spent  more  than  $700,000 
in  improvanents  at  the  several  refineries  of  your  company.  These  expenditures 
have  promoted  the  efficiency  of  the  refineries,  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  your  company  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  economies  resulting  from  such 
increased  efficiency.  Further  extensive  improvements  have  been  authorized 
for  the  current  year,  which  it  is  believed  will  enable  the  company  to  refine 
sugar  more  cheaply  than  at  present,  and  thus  enable  the  company  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  competition  of  its  business  rivala 

Recognizing  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  for  other  reasons,  your  board 
voluntarily  granted  last  April  to  its  employees  a  general  Increase  in  wages  of 
from  5  to  10  per  cent  at  all  its  refineries. 

Notwithstanding  this  increase,  during  the  summer  months  the  operations  of 
the  Brooklyn  refinery  were  seriously  interfered  with  by  a  labor  controversy, 
and,  as  a  result  of  the  strike  that  followed  and  the  forcible  interfermce  with 
the  employees  of  this  company  who  remained  loyal  to  it,  the  refinery  was 
closed  for  a  number  of  weeks.  The  other  refineries  of  the  company  were. 
however,  able  to  maintain  and  increase  its  average  meltings.  The  strike  was 
finally  and  satisfactorily  ended.  Notwithstanding  the  interrupiion  by  reaaoo 
of  labor  troubles  and  other  causes  of  the  normal  operation  of  some  of  your 
refineries,  the  business  at  the  close  of  the  year  showed  an  increase  orer  the 
preceding  year. 

The  margin  of  profit  throoghont  the  year  has  been  very  anall,  as  the  svgar 
trade  throughout  the  world  has  been  subject  during  the  year  to  serious  and 
sharp  declines,  owing  to  the  very  large  supply  of  raw  sugar.  Notwithstanding 
this  the  company  has  continued  to  make  a  profit  sufficient  to  meet  its  diTldend 
requirementa  The  price  for  granulated  sugars  reached  as  Ug^  as  &20  per 
pound  and  as  low  as  4.65.  Baw  sugars  varied  in  price  from  4.4A  per  pomd  t» 
%B0  for  96*"  test 
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In  oar  last  annaal  report  we  quoted  tlie  statement  of  MesKS^  Wlllet  ifc  Gray. 
the  well-known  sugar  stJ-tisticLaJis^  to  tiie  effect  tiiat  your  company  refines  aboal: 
43^  per  ceit  of  die  sojcir  consumed  in  this  country.  During  tiie  last  year. 
aco>nlLDg  to  tlie  same  a!i*"Iiority.  7^3 or  company  has  manufactured  sLigJiuiy  over 
42  per  c«it  of  scMh  total  ct)nsuniption-  Tour  company,  tlierefore*  Is  in  iii>  sense  a 
monopoly,  but.  on  tlie  contrary^  is  subject  to  competiti«;a  whit:ii  is  probaiiiy  as 
keen  and  ct:»atiiiaous  as  exists  in  any  otiier  extensive  industry. 

m. — tttb:  compact's  STQCKB.OLDES&, 

During  tlie  p;i3t  year  the  conlidence  of  tlie  company's  stockholders  in  the 
value  of  their  investment  has  been  iigain  displayed.  In  spire  of  the  varieti 
litisation  to  whicJi  the  «!ompany  h;is  be«i  subjected,  many  of  our  old  stock- 
holders have  added  to  their  investmentSv  whUe  the  list  of  new  stockholders  has 
steadily  increa3e«L  Our  company  ranks  third  amoo^c  the  greiit  industrial 
ct?rponiri^*ns  in  respe*!t  to  its  nnmher  of  stockholders,  and  lifth.  when  the  eonir 
parI:son  includes  the  larze  railroad  systems  of  the  country. 

TLe  averai^e  indi-'idu^xi  hoLJini?  of  stock  is  less  than  ^  sliaresy  and  the 
number  of  your  stockiiolders  is  it>,o61- 

IV. — LIXI^AXIO^. 

During  the  year  the  €k)vernment  chimmenced  two  suits  to  recover  from,  your 
company  a  very  Large  sum  of  money  whicli  it  was  claimed  had  been  Improperlj 
paid  to  the  company  by  way  of  drawbacks  on  the  duties  previously  paid  by  the 
com  [.any  on  importeti  raw  su^r.  Your  company,  wicii  a  desire  to  meet  any 
legal  or  equitable  claim  of  the  Gorvemmenc  freely  cooperated  with  it  in  ascer- 
taining the  facts  and  in  determining  what  was  fair  and  equitable.  Xbe  transact 
tions  out  of  wMcii  these  claims  grew  all  took  place  prior  to  1907. 

Upon  the  ascertainment  of  facts  and  under  the  advice  of  counsel  the  eoixK 
pany  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Govemmeiu  the  sum  of  $700,000  in  full  settleneat  of 
any  and  ail  civil  liability  with  respect  to  these  sait& 

The  United  States  district  attorney,  who  bn>ugfat  these  suits  and  recom- 
mended the  acceptance  of  this  sum  in  settlement,  in  an  authorized  public  state- 
ment disclaimed  in  the  following  language  any  suggestir>n  of  frauduleut  Lnceiit 
np«»u  the  lyurt  of  yotir  company: 

**  The  invesjti^-'tion  ^how^.  however,  that  the  companies  did  not  have  tn  use 
any  proper  method  to  identify  their  exported  manufeictured  products  with  the 
imr>orted  raw  sugars  from  which  they  claimed  such  export  to  have  been  pro- 
duced. A  proper  system  was  inarigu rated  by  these  ci>mpanies  of  their  own 
accord  in  September,  1907.  and  their  prevl«3us  inaixurate  and  technically 
improper  system  was.  at  its  inception,  in  my  opinion,  attributable  to  loo®f 
methrid  rather  than  to  fraudulent  intent,  for  the  simple  reason  that  at  the  time 
of  its  adoption  the  free  sugars  rehned  by  these  companies  were  negligible  in 
amount." 

As  the  public  little  resilizes  the  anK»unt  of  duties  which  this  company  has 
I»aid  to  the  Government,  it  may  be  well  for  the  board  again  to  call  your  arten- 
li*m  to  the  fact  that  this  company  h;i8  paid  to  the  Government  in  duties  on 
iwponatioDs  in  the  Inn  14  years  the  large  sum  of  $3:^.0iX>.<300. 

On  the  2?5th  day  of  November  the  Government  filed  a  bilF  in  equity  to  deter- 
mine whether  your  comrKiny  is  in  any  resi)ect  violating  the  Sherman  antitrust 
iaw.  The  bill  is  a  voluminous  one,  covering  217  printed  pages,  and  broadly 
challenges  the  operations  and  growth  of  this  company  from  its  formation.  So 
far  as  the  acquisition  by  this  company  of  nearly  ail  of  its  sugar  refineries  is 
concerned,  the  facts  have  already  been  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation  in  a 
case  which  was  finally  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  January.  ISi^  and 
which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Knight  case.  It  was  then  formally  and 
authoritatively  adjudi?ed  by  the  highest  court  in  the  country  that  your  company 
had  not  violated  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  and  was  not  a  monopoly  thereunder. 
Your  board  is  advised  by  its  counsel  that  as  between  the  Government  and  your 
company  the  Knight  case  is  eonciusive  on  the  salutary  principle  of  the  law  tint 
that  which  has  once  been  adjudicated  can  never  again  be  called  into  questioQ  by 
either  party. 

Counsel  for  your  company  ex^iect  that  before  the  time  for  it  to  file  its 
answer,  or  other  pleading,  arrives,  the  Supreme  Court  will  have  decided  the 
important  pending  cases  involving  the  construction  of  the  Sherman  law,  and 
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when  these  decisions  are  rendered,  they  will  doubtless  have  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  contentions  of  the  Government  In  the  suit  against  your  company. 
While  these  decisions,  If  adverse  to  the  Standard  Oil  Ck).  and  the  Tobacco  Co^ 
will  not  necessarily  decide  the  legal  questions  against  your  company;  yet 
if  the  declsious  are  adverse  to  the  Government,  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
they  will  put  an  end  to  the  litigation  against  your  company.  Your  board  need 
now  only  remind  the  stockholders,  that  even  if  this  company  should  be  ad- 
judged in  any  of  its  operations  to  have  violated  the  Sherman  law,  this  company 
can  not  be  deprived  of  its  property.  When  the  bill  was  filed,  our  general  counsel 
made  a  statement  In  behalf  of  the  company,  of  which  a  copy  was  sent  to  every 
stockholder,  from  which  your  board  quotes  with  approval  the  following 
sentence : 

"If  it  appear,  when  the  Supreme  Court  Interprets  the  Sherman  law  in  the 
Tobacco  and  Standard  Oil  cases,  that  the  Sugar  Co.  is  in  any  respect  violating 
the  Sherman  law,  steps  will  immediately  and  voluntarily  be  taken  to  comply 
with  the  law  as  thus  interpreted.  This  would  be  done  if  the  present  pro- 
ceeding had  never  been  begun.  The  officials  of  the  Government  are  not  more 
anxious  to  enforce  the  law  than  the  present  management  of  this  compay  is 
to  obey  it" 

Your  general  counsel  has  associated  with  him,  in  the  defense  of  the  com- 
pany's interests  in  this  suit,  the  Hon.  Richard  Olney.  of  Boston,  Mass.,  formerly 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  and  John  G.  Johnson,  Bsq.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Its  legal  Interests  could  not  be  in  better  hands.  All  that  can  properly 
be  done  will  be  done  to  defend  the  company's  interests  and  unless  the  decisiona 
for  which  the  country  is  now  waiting,  in  the  Tobacco  and  Standard  Oil  cases, 
are  very  unfavorable  to  the  forms  of  corporate  organization,  which  are  the 
inevitable  results  of  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph,  a  favorable  outcome  of 
the  dissolution  suit  may  be  reasonably  expected. 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  first  business  to  come  before  the  meeting 
would  be  the  election  of  three  directors,  to  serve  for  three  years,  in  place 
of  Messrs.  Charles  H.  Allen,  George  H.  Frazier,  and  Henry  C.  Mott,  and  of  two 
directors  to  hold  office  for  one  year  to  succeed  Messrs.  Philip  Stockton  and 
Arthur  Donner. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Peck  and  Mr.  W.  Eldward  Foster  were  nominated  and  elected 
inspectors  of  election.    They  took  the  following  oath : 

State  of  New  Jersey,  County  of  Hudson: 

C.  A.  Peck  and  W.  B.  Foster,  sworn  upon  their  respective  oatlis  do  promise 
and  swear  that  they  will  faithfully,  honestly,  and  impartially  perform  the 
duties  of  inspectors  of  election,  and  will  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and  ability 
conduct  the  election  to  l>e  held  this  day  for  directors  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  and  a  true  report  make  of  the  same. 

C.  A.  Peck. 

W.  Edw.  Foster. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  March,  1911. 

[SEALl  John  F.  Mubphy, 

yotary  Puhlic,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  for  directors : 

Charles  H.  Allen;  George  H.  Frazier.  Henry  C.  Mott,  to  hold  office  for  three 
years  and  until  the  annual  meeting  of  March.  1914. 

Philip  Stockton  and  George  H.  Church,  to  serve  for  one  year,  and  until  the 
annual  meeting  of  March.  1912. 

The  chairman  declared  the  polls  open  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  the  balloting 
proceeded. 

There  were  present  in  person  or  by  proxy  313.268  shares  of  common  stock, 
and  299,625  shares  of  preferred  stock. 

The  chairman  then  stated  that  if  there  was  no  objection  on  the  part  of  any 
stockholder,  the  meeting  would  proceed  with  the  transaction  of  other  business. 
No  objection  being  made,  he  stated  that  the  first  business  to  be  transacted  was 
the  adoption  of  amended  by-laws,  in  accordance  with  the  call.  The  secretary 
read  the  amended  by-laws,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  directors  at  th^r 
meeting  of  September  20,  1910.  On  motion  the  by-laws  as  read  were  ai^yroved 
by  the  stockholders,  and  declared  to  be  the'by-laws  of  the  company. 

The  by-laws  adopted  are  as  follows : 

(Here  follow  by-laws  already  given  in  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  a  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  held  on  Tuesday, 
^ept  20,  1910.) 
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Upon  HKitiaD  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

**  Mte»9ived,  !niat  the  action  of  the  board  of  directors  in  creattn^r  an  Inmn-ancre 
fond  and  in  tranfiferrin?  and  pnrefaaslng  securities  to  an  aggregate  of 
$7^900^000  for  acconnt  of  each  fond,  be  and  is  hereby  ratified  and  approved/* 

Upon  motion  tiie  f oUowing  resolution  was  adopted : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  directors  and  of  the  executive  officers  In 
the  management  of  the  company^s  buBiness,  during  the  year  last  past,  is 
hereby  ratified  and  approved.** 

The  following  resolution  was  nnanimoucQy  adopted: 

**  Resolved,  That  the  accumulated  profits  less  the  dividends  which  have  been 
declared  up  to  this  time,  l>e  reserved  as  working  capital :  less  such  amounts  as 
the  directors  shall  see  fit  from  time  to  time  to  declare  as  dividends.*' 

At  1.15  o'clock  p.  m.  the  chairman  declared  the  polls  closed,  and  the  inspec- 
tors of  election  made  the  following  report : 

We.  the  subscribers,  and  inspectors  of  election,  appointed  by  the  stockholders 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  at  their  meeting  held  this  Sth  day  of 
March.  1911,  do  report,  that  having  taken  oath  impartially  to  conduct  the 
election  we  individually  received  the  votes  of  the  stc^olders  by  ballot. 

We  report  that  612,893  votes  were  cast  and  that  the  foUowing  persons  re- 
c^ved  the  number  of  votes  set  opposite  their  respective  name,  to  wit : 

For  directors,  to  hold  office  for  three  years  and  until  the  annual  meeting  of 

Mait^ii,  1914: 

Xnintter  of  Totee. 

Charles  H.  Allen 6111 ««{ 

George  H.  rrazier 612,893 

H«iry  C.  Mott 61Z  S9S 

For  directors,  to  hold  office  for  one  year  and  until  the  annual  meeting  of 

5iarch.  1912 : 

Number  of  votes. 

Philip  Stockton 612. 893 

George  H.  Church 612,893 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  this  8th  day  of  March.  1911. 

W.  Edw.  FosTBa^ 
C.  A.  Pbck, 
Inspectors  of  election. 

The  chairman  then  declared  the  gentlemen  named  had  baen  duly  elected 
directors  of  the  company. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

J.  K  Freemait,  Secretary, 


EXTBACTB   FROM   MINUTES   OF    EXECUTIVE    Ck>MMIITEE   MEETINOS,    ToLUVE   1. 

Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street, 
York,  Tuesday,  Sci>teinber  15,  1891.  at  12.90  p.  m. : 

The  manu&cturlng  committee  recommended  the  dismantling  of  the  East 
Boston  house,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Dick  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  East  Boston  refinery  be  dismantled,  as  also  the  Forest 
City  refinery  in  Portland,  Me 

The  leasing  of  Brooklyn  property  and  the  purchase  of  additional  property 
in  Boston  were  referred  to  the  manufacturing  committee  for  report 

The  purchase  of  additional  property  in  Jersey  City  was  referred  to  the  counsel 
of  the  company  for  report  as  to  title 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  Xork, 
January  12.  1892,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. : 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  presid«it  the  committee  conferred  upon  the 
mercantile  committee  the  power  to  extend  a  credit  of  not  more  than  $500,000 
to  each  of  the  houses  of  Hidalgo  &  Co.  and  Francke  Hljos  &  Co^  Habana, 
against  sugars  purchased  for  account  of  this  company  but  not  shipi)ed. 

Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  on  Tuesday,  F^ruary  2, 1892,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. : 
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The  president  called  attention  to  the  excessively  small  margin  between 
and  refined  sugars  and  asked  for  instructions  from  the  execntive  committee. 

The  manufacturing  committee  were  requested  to  submit  a  report  on  the  com- 
parative cost  of  running  the  refineries  full  or  partially  full,  also  of  irregalar 
and  total  stoppage. 


Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  on  Tuesday,  February  9,  1892,  at  2  p.  m. : 

The  manufacturing  committee  reported  informally  on  the  question  of  stop- 
pages, that  total  stoppage  for  one  week  or  more  would  be  equivalent  to  a  loss 
of  one-eighth  cent  per  pound  upon  the  melting  capacity  of  the  house  without 
considering  the  loss  to  the  collateral  interests  of  cooperage  and  cartage.  The 
cost  of  working  the  house  at  60  per  cent  of  its  capacity  would  Increase  the  cost 
of  refining  8  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  report  was  referred  back  for  further  consideration  and  detailed  report 
In  writing. 

The  same  committee  reported  on  the  subject  of  beer  (see  report), and  on  their 
recommendation  the  contract  was  ordered  awarded  to  the  Malcom  Brewing 
Co.,  at  $5  per  barrel  of  32  gallons,  to  take  effect  March  1. 


Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  Tuesday,  February  16,  3.30  p.  m. : 

The  board  having  authorized  the  improvements  in  the  Baltimore  refinery, 
the  manufacturing  committee  were  authorized  to  make  such  changes  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $100,000.  So  much  of  their  report  as  refers  to  railroad  arrange- 
ments was  referred  to  the  secretary  for  adjustment. 


Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  on  Tuesday,  February  23,  1892,  at  2  p.  m. : 

The  manufacturing  committee  reported  in  the  matter  of  the  Baltimore  re- 
finery that  plans  were  being  prepared. 


Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  e.vecutive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  Wednesday,  March  2, 1 892,  at  2  p.  m. : 

The  same  committee  recommended  the  taking  out  of  the  boilers  now  in  the 
Baltimore  refinery  and  substituting  for  same  a  new  battery  of  B.  and  W.  boilers, 
at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted  and  referred  to  the  secretary  for  com- 
munication to  the  Baltimore  directors  (see  report). 


Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  Wednesday,  March  23,  1892,  at  3  p.  m. : 

The  manufacturing  committee  recommended  an  additional  appropriation  of 
about  $10,0(X)  for  making  the  new  building  in  connection  with  the  Baltimore 
refinery  fireproof. 

The  secretary  reported  that  by  reason  of  the  failure  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Matthiessen,  president  of  the  F.  O.  Matthiessen  &  Wiechers  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
to  execute  the  assignment  of  a  patent  taken  out  in  1S77  and  held  by  the 
company,  he  was  unable  to  complete  the  dissolution  proceedings  of  the  F.  O. 
Matthiessen  &  Wiechers  Sugar  Refining  Ck).  as  previously  Instructed  by  the 
board.  The  papers  for  the  dissolution  have  all  been  prepared  and  the  neces- 
sary action  taken  by  the  directors  and  stockholders.  But  it  is  recommended  by 
counsel  that  all  acts  necessary  by  the  officers  of  the  company  shall  be  per- 
formed prior  to  the  dissolution,  and  the  papers  are  consequently  delayed. 

Mr.  Matthiessen  explained  that  while  It  was  true  that  the  patent  referred 
to  was  in  the  name  of  the  company,  he  had  not  so  intended  to  transfer  it,  and 
he  therefore  declined  to  make  the  transfer  from  the  F.  O.  Matthiessen  & 
Wiechers  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  No  action 
was.  taken. 


Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street, 
on  Tuesday,  March  29,  1892,  all  the  members  of  the  committee  being  present : 

On  motion  the  mercantile  committee  was  authorized  to  purchase  25,000  tons 
of  sugar  for  delivery  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  on  the  basis  of  IS  dilllings 
c  and  1  for  first  beets. 
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Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street  on 
Thursday,  April  7,  1892,  all  the  members  of  the  committee  being  present : 

The  officers  of  the  company  were  appointed  a  committee  with  power  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  owner  of  the  Sugarlands  Refinery,  in  Texas,  and  to  purchase  same, 
in  their  discretion. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee  meeting  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  April  12,  at  2.30  p.  m. : 

On  motion,  the  limit  fixed  for  purchase  of  future  raw  sugars  at  meeting  of 
March  29  was  increased  to  basis  13s.  f.  o.  b.  first  beets.  The  discretion  was 
given  the  mercantile  committee  to  increase  stocic  to  300,000  tons,  including 
Philadelphia,  Independent  of  purchases  for  last  half  of  year  previously 
authorized. 


Minutes  of  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  April  19,  1892,  at  2.30  p.  m. : 

The  mercantile  committee  were  authorized  to  buy  10,000  tons  of  French 
beets  92°  net,  at  13/6  c.  and  f.  half  October  and  half  November. 

The  treasurer  was  authorized  by  vote  to  effect  insurance  against  accidents  in 
the  American  Casualty  Insurance  and  Security  Co.  of  Baltimore,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  submitted,  at  a  cost  of  $15,320,  also  to  make  similar  arrangements 
on  the  same  basis  for  the  Philadelphia  refineries. 


Meeting  of  executive  committee  May  24,  1892 : 

On  motion,  the  Spreckels  Refinery  was  recommended  to  equip  the  Cfooperage 
plant  with  the  sprinkler  system  at  a  cost  of  $5,600. 


Meeting  of  executive  committee  May  31,  1892 : 

The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  subscribe  $1,000  toward  the  sufferers  by  the 
floods  in  Sioux  City. 

The  president  presented  a  form  for  proposed  contract  with  Louisiana  planters 
which  was  approved. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  E.  C.  Knight  Refinery  in  Philadelphia  would 
shut  down  during  the  present  week,  and  that  the  Spreckels  Refinery  would 
commence  melting  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

The  manufacturing  committee  were  Instructed  to  report  a  plan  for  connecting 
the  Knight  and  Franklin  Refineries  by  pipe  line  and  such  other  changes  as  they 
would  recommend. 

Also  to  authorize  the  officers  to  purchase  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock 
of  the  Sugar  Shed  Co.  at  not  to  exceed  $40  per  share. 


Meeting  of  executive  committee  June  14,  1892,  at  2  p.  m. : 
The  mercantile  committee  reported  the  following  resolution : 
Resolved,  That  on  and  after  July  1,  1892,  quotations  for  refined  sugars  In 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans  will  be  the  wholesale  grocers* 
price,  subject  to  an  allowance  of  one-eighth  cent  per  pound,  besides  the  usual 
trade  and  cash  discounts. . 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Tuesday,  June  28,  1892,  at  2  p.  m. : 
The  cooAnittee  further  reported  that  the  beer  now  supplied  at  the  Brooklyn 
refineries  was  not  of  standard  quality  in  accordance  with  contract    The  com- 
mittee were  instructed  to  cancel  the  contract  at  once  unless  the  terms  of  same 
were  complied  with. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Tuesday,  July  12,  at  2  p.  m. : 
The  secretary  presented  communications  relative  to  raw  beet   sugars  In 
Nebraska,  action  on  which  was  also  deferred. 
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Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Tuesday,  August  2, 1882,  at  2  p.  m. : 

Mr.  Matthiessen  reported  that  the  quality  of  beer,  notwithstanding  the 
promises  of  he  manufacturers^  was  not  of  satisfactory  quality. 

On  motion,  the  contract  was  ordered  canceled  and  new  contract  authorized 
with  the  India  Wharf  Brewing  Co. 

On  motion,  leave  of  absence  was  granted  Mr.  Mattheissen  for  two  months  from 
August  6,  the  company  to  pay  his  expenses  while  in  its  service. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Tuesday,  August  16, 1802,  at  2  p.  m« : 

The  secretary  reported  that  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  last  meeting, 
contracts  for  beer  with  the  Malcom  Brewing  Co.  had  been  canceled  and  new 
contracts  entered  into  with  the  India  Wharf  Brewing  Co. 

On  motion  of  the  secretary,  it  was  recommended  that  the  property  of  tbe 
E.  C.  Knight  Co.  be  leased  to  the  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  a  rental  of 
$48,000  per  annum  plus  taxes,  water  rates,  and  all  other  expenses. 

Also  that  the  property  of  the  Delaware  Sugarhouse  be  leased  to  tbe 
Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  a  rental  of  $12,600,  taxes,  water  rates,  and  all 
charges. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Havemeyer.  the  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.  were 
authorized  to  equip  a  portion  of  the  Knight  Refinery  as  a  washing  plant  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $50,000. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Tuesday.  September  13,  1892,  at  2  p.  m. : 
On  motion,  it  was  recommended  that  the  salary  of  J.  V.  V.  Booraem,  consult- 
ing engfneer,  be  increased  to  $30,000  per  annum. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Thursday,  October  13,  1892,  at  12  m. : 
The  secretary  submitted  a  communication  from  the  Franldin  Refinery,  asking 
authority  to  pull  down  the  old  buildings  on  the  £.  C.  Knight  property,  prepara- 
tory to  the  construction  of  the  raw-sugar  warehouse;  which  was,  on  motion, 
authorized. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  November  9,  1892,  at  — 
o'clock  p.  m. : 

The  manufacturing  committee  reported  plans  and  estimates  for  a  one-story 
shed,  with  a  capacity  of  20,000  barrels  of  refined  sugars,  for  the  Baltimore 
refinery,  as  also  a  raw-sugar  warehouse,  estimated  to  cost  $35,000.  They  also 
reported  that  the  cost  of  the  extension  of  the  railroad  shed  would  be  about 
$12,000. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee.  Friday.  January  13,  1893,  at  —  o'clock : 
The  question  of  the  employment  of  young  men  as  apprentices  was  referred 

to  the  manufacturing  committee,  with  the  recommendation  that  a  suitable 

contract  be  made  with  the  parties  in  such  cases. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Tuesday,  January  24, 1893,  at  12.30  p.  m. : 
The  president  reported  the  closing  of  the  Planters*  Refinery,  and  it  was  voted 
that  the  Greenpoint  house  be  started  on  or  about  March  1. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Tuesday.  January  31«  1893,  at  1.30  p.  m. : 
It  was  recommended  that  the  Spreckels  Co.  acquire  by  lease  from  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  the  property  on  Dickinson  Street  adjolntag  the 
Southern  Railroad  Co.  property,  and  cooperate  with  the  railroad  company  in  the 
closing  of  Dickinson  Street. 
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Minutes  of  the  ezecntive  committee;  Thursday,  F^raary  16.  1893,  at  1^ 
p.  m.: 

The  president  reported  the  feasibility  of  parcharins  large  quantities  of  Caba 


On  motion,  it  was  recommended  that  purchase  be  made  and  tlie  necessary 
adTances  to  carry  the  sugars  in  CnlMi  be  authorised. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Tuesday,  Fd>niary  28»  1893,  at  2  pl  m. : 
The  mercantile  committee  were  authorised  to  increase  the  sto^  of  raw 

sugars  to  300,000  ton&  including  all  purchases  in  Cuba,  but  not  including  Jaras 

and  beets  for  future  dellrery. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Tuesday,  March  21,  1893»  at  Z30  pu  m. : 
On  the  reoommendation  of  the  president,  a  subscription  of  $500  was  author- 
ized to  the  Commercial  Travelers'  Club. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Tuesday,  March  28,  1893,  at  12  o'clock  m: 
Tbe  secretary  reported  that  meetings  would  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
30th  instant  of  the  Spreckels.  Knight,  and  Delaware  companies,  and  asked 
instructions  as  to  the  directors  to  be  elected 

It  was  recommended  that  the  Spreckels  board  consist  of  T.  A.  Havemeyer, 
John  E.  Searles,  and  Joseph  A.  Ball;  that  the  Knight  board  consist  of  T.  A. 
Hayem^er,  H.  O.  HaToneyer,  Jobn  Searles^  W.  W.  Harrison,  and  Mitchell 
Harrison;  that  the  Delaware  board  consist  of  T.  A.  Havem^er,  H.  O.  Have- 
meyer, Jobn  EL  Searles,  Joseph  A.  Ban,  and  Charles  Watscm. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co^ 
Tuesday,  April  11,  1883,  at  12  m.: 

For  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co. :  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  H.  O.  Havemeyer, 
John  BL  Searles,  Joseph  A.  Ball,  and  Charles  Watson. 

Ofllcers:  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  president;  Joseph  A.  Ball,  vice  presldoit  and 
treasurer;  Charles  Uhler,  secretary. 

For  the  Delaware  Sugar  House :  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  John  K 
Searles.  Joseph  A.  Ball,  and  Charles  Watson. 

OlBcers:  T.  A.  Havoneyer,  president;  Jos.  A.  Ball,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

For  the  E.  C.  Knight  Co. :  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  H.  O.  Havemeyer.  Jolm  Searles, 
W.  W.  Harrison,  and  Mitchell  Harrison. 

No  election  as  yet  for  ofilcer& 

In  the  matter  of  wharf  biU,  the  secretary  reported  that  it  was  found  not 
to  affect  the  properties  of  this  company  in  Brooklyn. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Tuesday,  April  25,  1893,  2  p.  m. : 
On  motion,  tbe  Xew  Orleans  manager  was  authorized  to  contract  for  planta- 
tion sugars  on  the  basis  of  prices  paid  in  New  Orleans  for  the  same  grades  of 
sugar  on  the  day  of  delivery.    All  sugars  to  be  delivered  as  made. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Tuesday,  May  9.  1893,  at  2  p.  m. : 
Also,  that  a  contribution  of  $100  be  made  to  a  crippled  workman  to  establish 
him  in  business. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Friday,  May  19,  1893,  at  2  p.  m. : 
It  was.  on  motion,  recommended  that  the  Baltimore  Refinery  be  started  on 
June  1  if  ready. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee  July  12, 1893,  at  2  p.  m. : 
The  chairman  of  the  manufacturing  committee  announced  that  the  coal  con- 
tracts and  the  beer  contract  would  expire  in  August,  and  on  motion  he  was 
authorized  to  send  out  proposals  for  a  yearly  contract  for  beer  and  for  monthly 
and  yearly  contracts  for  coal. 
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Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  July  26, 1888,  at  12  0'dock  m. : 
Proposals  for  beer  were  presented,  and  on  motion  it  was  voted  to  award  tbe 

contract  to  the  Malcom  Brewing  Go.  at  $4.95  per  barrel,  with  goaranteed 

analysis 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  Augrust  2,  1888,  at  2  p.  m. : 
The  chairman  of  the  manufacturing  committee  reported  in  writing  on  the 

Greenpoint  Refinery,  and  on  motion  it  was  ordered  closed  when  the  present 

stock  of  raw  sugars  is  exhausted. 


Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  September  6. 
1893,  at  12  o'clock  m. : 

Proposition  to  exchange  machinery  in  Oxnard  refinery  for  real  estate  was 
referred  to  F.  G.  Matthlessen  and  John  B.  Searles  with  power. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  Gctober  4, 1893,  at  2  o'clock  pjn. : 
The  matter  of  election  of  board  of  directors  of  the  Baltimore  Refinery  was 
referred  to  the  secretary  with  power. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  October  11,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. : 
The  secretary  reported  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Go.  the  following  were  elected  directors  for  the 
ensuing  year :  W.  W.  Spence,  William  Frlck,  William  S.  Raynor,  and  George 
Poole. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  November  29,  1893,  at  12  m. : 
It  was  voted  that  the  contract  for  tearing  down  the  old  walls  of  the  Balti- 
more Refinery  be  awarded  to  Woodruff  &  Garr  at  a  cost  of  $9,860. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  December  6,  1893,  at  12.30 : 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  manufacturing  committee  it  was  voted  that 

the  old  iron  of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refinery  should  be  disposed  of  at  the  best 

rates  obtainable. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  December  18,  1893,  at  2  p.  m. : 
The  treasurer  was,  on  motion,  authorized  to  pay  the  widow  of  Joseph  Rlgel. 
who  died  December  1  from  injuries  received  at  the  H.  &  E.  Refinery,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, an  amount  not  to  exceed  |1,000. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Tuesday,  December  19, 1893,  at  12  m. : 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  mercantile  committee,  it  was — 
Resolved,  That  meltings  be  discontinued  at  the  M.  &  W.   and   Spreclcels 
Refineries  from  December  23  to  January  2. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Tuesday,  March  27, 1894.  at  1  p.  m. : 
The  treasurer  reported  that  under  the  authority  previously  given  a  con- 
tribution had  been  made  to  the  Forty-seventh  Regiment,  National  Goard. 
State  of  New  York,  of  $1,000.  and  to  a  similar  organization  in  Jersey  City,  $000; 
also  to  the  Third  Battery,  National  Guards  State  of  New  York,  in  Brooklyn, 
nOO,  and  to  the  Sixteenth  Ward  Relief  Association  in  Brooklyn  $2^.  in 
xordance  with  the  reiwrt  of  the  8i>ecial  committee. 
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Minutes  of  execvtive  committee,  Tuesday,  April  3,  1894,  at  12  m. : 
The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  lease  the  Oxnard  Refinery  property  for  a 
cooperage  at  $1,500  per  amium,  lease  to  terminate  on  three  months'  notice. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Tuesday,  April  24,  1894,  at  12  m. : 
The  secretary  presented  a  letter  from  the  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.  refer- 
ring to  coal  contracts,  and  on  motion  it  was  recommended  that  they  contract  for 
their  supply  of  anthracite  coal  for  ten  months  from  May  1  at  $1.86  for  buck- 
wheat and  $3.75  for  egg,  terms  and  conditions  in  accordance  with  letter. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  May  16,  1894,  at  12.30  p.  m. : 
The  mercantile  committee  reported  purchases  of  20,000  tons  of  beets  for 

October  shipment  at  11/6  f.  o.  b.,  also  12,500  tons  of  Javas,  June-September 

shipment,  at  13/11  and  4,500  tons  at  13/. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Monday,  July  9,  1894,  at  12  o'clock : 
The  president  submitted  correspondence  with  the  Western  Sugar  Refining 

Ck).  relative  to  purchases  of  beet  sugars.     The  matter  was  referred  to  the 

president  and  secretary  with  power. 

On  motion  the  secretary  was  authorized  to  execute  a  new  contract  with  the 

Malcolm  Brewing  Co.  for  beer. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Tuesday,  September  11,  1894,  at 
2.30  p.  m. : 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  chairman  new  contracts  for  raw  sugars  in 
New  Orleans  were  authorized  on  the  same  basis  as  last  year,  except  that  No. 
12  Dutch  standard  is  to  be  substituted  for  No.  10  Dutch  standard. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Tuesday,  September  18,  1894,  at  12 
noon: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  the  price  of  granulated 
sugar  should  be  reduced  to  4^  cents  less  one  and  one  from  the  24th  instant. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Tuesday,  October  2,  1894,  at  12  m. : 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Jos.  A.  Ball,  V.  P.  Spreckels  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of  sureties  on  customhouse  bonds. 

Mr.  Theo.  A.  Havemeyer  expressed  his  willingness  to  act  as  one  of  the  sureties. 

On  motion  it  was  recommended  that  the  £Yanklin  and  Spreckels  companies 
pass  suitable  resolutions  indemnifying  for  such  service  such  persons  as  may 
sign  their  bonds. 


Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  Tuesday,  October  16,  1894, 
at  12  m.: 

It  was  recommended  that  all  the  salaries  at  Baltimore  Refinery  be  discon- 
tinued after  November  1  except  the  watclmian. 

The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  subscribe  $100  to  the  Travelers'  Home  at 
Binghamton. 

The  vice  president  reported  the  contemplated  closing  of  the  Franklin  Refinery 
on  the  20th. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  October  31,  1894,  at  1 
o*clock  p.  m. : 

The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  subscribe  $100  to  the  Commercial  Travelers* 
Club  of  New  York, 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  November  21,  at  12  m. : 
A  proposition  to  improve  the  old  Oxnard  Refinery  property,  with  a  view  to 

renting  same,  was  reported  by  the  manufacturing  committee  as  impracticable 

and  their  report  adopted. 
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Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  November  28,  18&1,  at  I 
o'clock  p.  m. : 

The  mercantile  committee  were  authorized  to  purchase  25,000  tons  first  beets 
at  9/  f.  o.  b.  and  100,000  tons  E.  I.  and  Java  sugars  at  a  corresponding  basis 
in  bond. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  December  5,  1894,  at  12.30 
o'clock  p.  m. : 

The  continued  purchase  of  New  Orleans  sugars  on  the  basis  of  3  cents  for  06* 
was  authorized ;  also  the  sale  of  refined  sugars  on  the  basis  of  4  cents,  list  price, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  mercantile  committee. 

Three  and  seven-eighths  cents  for  granulated  and  3f  cents  for  sugars  In 
process  was  fixed  as  the  basis  of  inventory  December  1. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Thursday,  December  20,  1894,  at  12.30  p.  m. : 

On  motion  the  mercantile  committee  were  authorized  to  fix  the  minimum 

difl'erence  between  96  centrifugals  and  granulated  at  one-half  cent  per  pound  net. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Monday,  January  14,  1895,  at  12  m. : 

The  secretary  reported  that,  under  advice  of  the  company's  counsel,  Ex-Senator 
George  F.  Edmunds  had  been  retained  in  the  matter  of  the  indictment  suits 
against  the  officers  of  the  company,  at  an  expense  of  $5,000. 

On  motion  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  pay  this  amount  and  all  other 
expenses  appertaining  to  such  suits.  The  bills  of  counsel  for  special  services 
were  referred  to  the  president  for  settlement. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  January  23.  1895,  at  12 
o'clock ; 

It  was  voted  to  stop  the  Planters'  Refinery  on  February  1  and  start  the 
Spreckels  Refinery  on  the  same  date. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  January  30,  1805,  at  12.30 
o'clock : 

The  secretary  presented  a  communication  from  the  president  of  the  Baltimore 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  which  was,  on  motion,  laid  over. 

It  was  voted  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  the  existing  margin 
between  raw  and  refined  sugars  should  be  reduced,  the  amount  of  redaction 
to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  mercantile  committee. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  February  20, 1895,  at  12  o'clock : 

The  secretary  presented  a  report  from  Mr.  Mattblessen  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
tilling process  and  advising  that  he  had  made  contracts  for  machinery  to  the 
amount  of  $40,000,  one-thiid  of  which  had  been  paid  in  cash  on  letter  of  credit. 

On  motion  the  action  of  Mr.  Matthiessen  was  approved  and  an  appropriation 
of  $150,000  recommended  for  the  complete  equipment  of  the  South  Ninth  Street 
Refinery  for*  distilling  molasses. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  manufacturing  committee  Mr.  Booraem  was 
authorized  to  proceed  with  the  necessary  changes  in  the  building  preparatory 
to  the  reception  of  machinery,  in  accordance  with  plans  submitted. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Wednesday.  March  13.  1895,  at  12  m. : 
On  motion  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  purchase  the  stock  of  the  Balti- 
more Sugar  Refining  Co.,  held  as  collateral  on  loan  to  William  Deford  for  the 
amount  of  the  loan. 
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Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  April  3,  3^5,  at  1  p.  m. : 
Mr.  Matthlessen  reported  a  recommendation  that  the  Baltimore  Refinery  be 

rebuilt  for  the  refining  of  sugar  by  the  new  Langen  process.    On  motion  he 

was  directed  to  have  plans  prepared  and  submit  them. 
It  was  recommended  that  a  new  corporation,  to  be  known  as  the  Brooklyn 

Distillery  Co.,  be  organized  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  with  privilege  to  increase 

same  to  $500,000. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  April  17, 1895,  at  12  m. : 

In  the  matter  of  sirup  tanks  for  the  Spreckels  Refinery  the  manufacturing 
committee  reported  that  an  expenditure  of  $20,000  would  be  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  and  this  expenditure  was  recommended. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Havemeyer  reported  in  the  matter  of  the  refined-sugar  warehouse 
for  the  Franklin  Refinery  that  on  property,  at  present  owned  by  that  company, 
could  be  built  a  six-story  warehouse,  with  a  capacity  of  75,000  barrels,  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $281,000.  He  was  requested  to  have  plans  prepared  for 
such  a  building  and  estimates  made  of  cost. 

On  the  report  of  Mr.  Matthlessen  of  the  advisability  of  using  a  quadruple 
effect  for  evaporation  purposes  at  the  distillery,  instead  of  vacuum  pans,  an 
expenditure  of  $25,000  was  recommended  for  this  purpose. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  May  1,  1895,  at  1 
o'clock  p.  m. : 

Mr.  Matthlessen  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Webster,  engineer  of  the  Boston  Refinery,  and  recommended  that  in  view  of 
his  past  services  his  estate  be  paid  two  months'  salary.  His  recommendation 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  Havemeyer  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  raw-sugar  'warehouse  for  the 
Franklin  Refinery,  for  which  estimate  of  $188,000  had  been  approved,  had 
amounted  to  $181,575.54,  leaving  a  credit  of  $6,424.46,  and  that  the  cost  of  the 
sugar  bins  had  been  $27,530.62,  an  excess  of  $12,530.62  over  the  estimate. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  May  15,  1895,  at  12  m. : 
The  contracts  for  beet  sugar,  between  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and 
the  Western  Beet  and  Chlno  companies,  for  1895,  were  submitted  and  approved. 
The  secretary  presented  an  application  from  Richmond  H.  Sprague,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  in  San  Francisco,  for  release  from 
his  contract  with   the  company,   in  consequence  of  his  intended  removal  to 

Europe. 

On  motion  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  cancel  the  contract  at  such  time 
as  Mr.  Sprague's  position  can  be  acceptably  filled. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  May  22,  1895,  at  12  o'clock: 
The  manufacturing  •committee  also  submitted  plans  for  the  Baltimore  Re- 
finery with  an  estimate  of  $600,000  as  the  probable  cost  of  rebuilding. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  May  29,  1895,  at  12  m. : 
On  motion  authority  was  given  the  treasurer  to  issue  from  time  to  time,  in 
Lis  discretion,  credits  for  use  In  Cuba  by  Messrs.  Francke,  Hijos  &  Co.  and 
Hidalgo  &  Co.  to  the  extent  of  $500,000  to  each. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  manufacturing  committee  the  treasurer  was 
authorized  to  execute  a  contract  with  Mr.  Otto  Rohmaler  for  five  years  at  a 
salary  of  $10,000  per  annum,  with  a  gratuity  of  $3,000  in  consideration  of  his 
removal  to  San  Francisco  to  enter  the  employ  of  the  Western  Sugar  Refining 

Co. 

The  treasurer  reported  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining 
Go.  held  on  the  23d  instant,  It  was  voted  to  issue  6  per  cent  cumulative  pre- 
ferred stock  to  the  amount  of  $650,000  (this  being  50  per  cent  of  the  present 
capital  stock)  to  provide  the  fimds  necessary  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  house. 
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On  motion  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  subscribe  for  such  preferred 
stock  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  of  this  company's  holdings  in  the  caj^tal 
stock  of  the  Baltimore  company. 


Minutes  of  executive  conmilttee,  Wednesday,  July  10,  1896,  at  12.30  p.  m. : 

The  secretary  presented  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parsons  recommending  the  dlno- 
lutlon  of  the  E.  C.  Knight  Co.  and  the  transfer  of  Its  property  to  the  Franklin 
Sugar  Refining  Co. 

On  motion  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  hare  the  necessary  papers  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  this  recommendation,  same  to  be  effective  when  approved 
by  Mr.  John  G.  Johnson,  the  company's  attorney  in  Philadelphia. 

The  secretary  reported  that  provision  had  been  made  for  underwriting  the 
eaUte  amount  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Baltlmope  Sugar  Refining  Co.. 
and  on  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  work  on  the  refinery  be  proceeded  with  at 
once. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  July  17,  1885,  at  12  m. : 
The  secretary  reported  the  raw  and  refined  sugar  situation  and  the  business 
for  the  week,  which  was  approved. 

Mr.  Matthiessen,  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturing  committee,  presented  plans 
for  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  H.  &  B.  refinery  for  granulated  involving  an 
expenditure  of  |33,000  and  also  a  plan  for  the  utilization  of  tanks  for  storage 
at  Jersey  City  refinery  at  a  cost  of  $26,000.  Both  were  laid  over  until  next 
meeting. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  August  7,  1805.  at  12  m. : 
He  further  reported  the  result  of  Interviews  with  the  represtentatlves  of  the 

wholesale  grocers  ixf  several  States  and  the  amended  plan  for  selling  the  com- 

pany's  product  through  agents. 
On  motion  the  plan  was  approved  and  the  selection  of  agents  was  referred 

to  the  treasurer  with  power. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  August  28,  1886,  at  12  m. : 
The  secretary  reported  that  since  the  last  meeting  a  second  reduction  of  one- 
eighth  had  been  made  In  granulated,  making  one-quarter  in  all,  which  was 
approved. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  October  16.  1886.  at  12.d0 
p.  m.: 

The  secretary  presoited  a  statement  of  the  estimated  crop  of  Hawaiian 
sugars  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  on  motion  he  was  Instructed  to  arrange  for 
the  shipment  of  46,000  tons,  more  or  less,  direct  from  Honolulu  to  New  York. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  October  23,  1886,  at  2^ 
p.  m.: 

On  motion  It  was  voted  to  close  the  Franklin  refinery  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  November  2. 

He  reported  the  shutting  down  of  the  Continental  refinery,  which  was  ap- 
proved. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  November  6, 1886,  at  1  p.  m. : 
It  was  decided  to  reduce  the  meltings  of  the  Standard  refinery  to  700,000 
pounds. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  November  13, 1886,  at  12  m. : 
On  motion  of  the  treasurer  the  selctlon  in  future  of  the  agents  or  fiictors  of 

the  company  under  existing  agreement  was  referred  to  the  president  with 

power. 
The  secretary  submitted  a  telegram  from  San  Francisco  as  basis  for  new 

contract  with  Hawaiian  planters,  and  on  motion  he  was  directed  to  signify 

the  assent  of  this  company  to  the  proposed  terms. 
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Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  April  15,  1896,  at  12  m. : 

The  president  recommended  the  reemployment  of  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Frazier,  as 

manager  in  Philadelphia  at  a  salary  of  $10,000,  to  be  paid  by  the  Franklin 

Sugar  Refining  Ck)mpany. 
The  recommendation  was,  on  motion,  adopted. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  May  20,  1896,  at  1.30  p.  m.  : 
The  treasurer  submitted  for  approval  form  of  contracts  for  Louisiana  sugars 
for  the  next  crop.    The  matter  was  referred  to  the  officers  with  power. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  June  3,  1896,  at  12  m.: 
The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  make  a  subscription  of  $1,000  to  the  relief 
fund  in  St  Louis. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  June  10,  1896,  at  12  m. : 

The   manufacturing  committee  were  instructed  to   Investigate  and  report 

upon  the  value  of  machinery  in  the  Portland  Refinery. 
On  motion  the  discontinuance  of  the  factor  plan,  the  mode  and  the  time 

were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  president. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  June  24,  1896,  at  12  m. : 
The  matter  of  consolidation  of  Philadelphia  companies  was  referred  to  Theo. 
A.  Havemeyer,  Jno.  E.  Searles,  and  Jno.  E.  Parsons  with  power. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  July  1,  1896,  at  1.30  p.  m. : 
Matter  of  subscription  to  the  Herald  free  ice  fund  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  treasurer. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  July  8,  1896,  at  12  m. : 
On  motion,  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  subscribe  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing $500  for  the  furnishing  of  the  Forty-seventh  Regiment  ArmoTy  in  Brooklyn. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  July  29,  at  12  m. : 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  manufacturing  committee  leave  of  absence  was 

granted  Mr.  Von  Leenhoif,  of  the  Brooklyn  Distilling  Co.,  to  visit  distilleries 

In  Europe  using  the  Bffront  proceBS. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  August  5,  1896,  at  12  m. : 

At  the  request  of  the  manufacturing  committee  leave  of  absence  was  granted 

Dr.  Sternberg  to  accompany  Mr.  Yon  Leenhoff  on  his  trip  to  Europe  In  the 

Interest  of  the  distillery. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  September  2,  1896,  at  12  m. : 
On  motion,  the  question  of  the  Camden  refinery  was  referred  to  the  presi- 
dent, treasurer,  and  counsel  of  the  company,  with  power. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  September  16,  1896,  at  12  m.: 
On  motion,  It  was  decided  to  postpone  the  commencement  of  work  at  the  dis- 
tillery for  the  present 

Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  September  23,  1886,  at  12  m.: 
It  was  resolved  that  the  Franldin  refinery  be  closed  on  the  1st  of  October 
Indefinitely. 
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JkOnntes  of 
On  motfoB, 
5th  inst,  and  tte 


dOL  199S.  mt  12 


of  the  StAsdaid  of  Boetoa  redoeed  to  TSOgOOO 


Minutes  of  eaMtmiie 
Tlie  txeanicr  of  the 
poQj  in  fitvor  af  the 
fining  OoL  at  tlie 
C  MortDO  Stnaut, 
Ma 
On 


Wednesday.  October  7.  196^  at  12  ». : 

nmhmlaed  to  Tote  the  stock  of  this 

Didhnvfns  houd  as  diiedDn  of  the  BaltisHNne  Snsar  Be- 

anmial  uicftlng  to  be  Ikdd  on  the  13di  InaL,  tIk: 

H.  Fnxier,  T.  A.  HaTcmtTcr.  John  EL  Searleo^  F.  O. 

lHek,H.O. 


Minotesof  cxecntiTe  eoMBittee.  Wedneadaj,  October  14*  1898»  at  12o*dock 
The  aecietaiy  piesaitcd  a  icpMt  fwon  Mr.  Ekstwich  recMnmendlns  the 
cbase  of  the  New  Ofleans  Jk  Sontheni  BaHroad,  vfth  branchei^  at  pnidic 
cm  October  28^  at  a  priee  not  to  oceeed  |50jOOQl  as  prrtimfnary  to  ini 
in  sogar  plantations  on  the  line  of  tlie  railroad  for  tlie  yiupoaB  of  a  eentral 
£ictDi7.  On  iition,  the  tieafliirer  was  anthorixed  to  anange  finr  the  parchise 
at  the  limit  fixed. 

The  mnnnfiMtnrfns  i  owmiHi  <  was  anthorlaed  to  take  the 
protect  the  BaehinerT  in  the  distillery  pending  the  conuneneemait  of 


Minutes  of  ezecntlTe  eiMsndttee;  Wedneadaj,  October  21,  at  12  m. : 
The  aecretaiy  repofted  piuftieai  In  the  matter  of  hrtdffe  apyiuachesL 

OwMff*  refineiy,  me^iding  whicfa  he  was  authorised  to  ptucure  a  sel 

IRlnti  of  the  bnHdings  and  inaihliifij  at  a  east  not  to 

assent  to  the  gtring  of  a  deed  to  the  West  Jcn^  Jk 

certain  ri^its  on  Detaiware  An 


of  bine 
also  to 
Obtaf 


in  Galifbraia. 

On  motion*  the  Sptedcels  fefincty  was 
5.000i/M)0  pounds  during  October. 

On  modoo,  the  rice  prcridcnt 
moodily  to  care  for  the  Fianklin  Sustr 


authoriaed  to  woifc  an  additional 


authorised  to 


of  $4,250 

its 


Minutes  of  exeeutlTe  committee^  Wednesday,  ^(dfember  4, 1S06^  at  12  m. : 
The  secretniy  rtpotted  that  In  the  matter  of  the  New  Orleans  A  Sovthen 
BaHrond  the  ptopqlj  had  been  bom^  In  by  the  bondboiderB.    No  further 
action  was  taken  concerning  that  proposition. 

On  motion,  the  treasurer  was  authorised  at  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Balti- 
more Sogar  Refining  Co.  to  appoint  Mr.  J.  C.  Spcnce  secretary  and 


Minutes  of  execntive  CDmmlrtee  Wedzbcaday.  Xorember  IS„  1896L  at  1  p.  m. : 
The  secretary  reported  the  reaolt  of  the  election  ot  the  Baltimore  Sugmr  Bcfin- 
ing  Co^  but  5*t>^Ced  riLac  in  ^lew  of  the  statutes  reqoiring  a  majority  of  the 
board  to  be  dttixeos  of  MarylaxuL  a  new  electloo  woukl  be  neceaary. 

Tbe  secretary  was  antborized  ro  make  a  ccratributioo  to  tLae  9wvoisb  Haec»tal 
fair  of  not  exceeding  five  barrels  of  sogar. 


3IinnTes  of  execntlve  r-»;niniItTee,  Wedn^iflay.  Norember  25.  ISO^l  at  12  m.: 
On  nMtiou  tLe  sale  of  ri^  Last  Bostoo  Itefinery  was  aotboriz«*d  at  a  mininnuu 

price  of  USS/KpO. 

Oa  mocIo&  clie  prf^sMent  was  authorized  to  take  the  necessiry  steps  for  the 

fomiatJoo  of  a  *    ^jT)  ration  for  the  cc^ee^roostlng  basiness  and  the  manufitctur- 

log  conmiitr^re  «    •  iri«tmcted  to  report  plans  for  the  ntiilsation  of  one  of  the 

company's  Bn>olti/ii  proftertles  for  such  fwirpose. 


Minutes  of  exeeotiTe  committee.  Wednesday,  December  Z,  1S86.  a  12 
The  comtttfer  on  coffee  business  reported 
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Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  December  16, 1896,  at  12  m. : 
The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  purchase  the  outstanding  stock  of  the 
Baltimore  refinery. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  December  23,  1896.  at  12  m. : 
On  motion  the  president  was  authorized  to  purchase  the  minority  interest  in 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Woolson  Spice  Co. 

The  president  was  authorized  to  make  a  five-year  contract  with  John  R. 
Okell  at  $6,000  per  annum  as  in  connection  with  sugar  or  coffee  business  or 
in  any  other  capacity  in  which  his  services  may  be  required. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  December  30. 1896.  at  12  m. : 

The  president  reported  the  purchase  of  620  shares  additional  of  the  Woolson 
Spice  CJo. 

The  secretary  reported  progress  in  Bridge  property  negotiations,  and  also  in 
purchase  of  stock  of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

He  was  authorized  also,  in  his  discretion,  to  subscribe  $100  to  the  Tax  Reform 
Association  and  to  purchase  for  the  office  building  fire  extinguishers. 


Minutes  of  the  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  February  3,  189T,  at  12  m. : 
Authority  was  given  to  the  treasurer  and  (or)  vice  president  to  vote  the 

stock  of  the  company  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Franklin  Sugar  R^nini^ 

Co.  and  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  February  10, 1807,  at  12.15  p.  m. : 
Mr.  T.  A.  Havemeyer  reported  the  holding  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the 

Franklin  and  Spreckels  companies  in  Philadelphia  and  the  reelection  of  the 

same  boards  of  directors  and  officers. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  April  21, 1897.  at  12  m. : 
Report  was  made  in  the  matter  of  coffee  plant  and  preliminary  plans  sub- 
mitted.    On  motion  detailed  plans  were  authorised  to  be  prepared. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  June  23,  1897,  at  12  m. : 
Mr.  Charles  Watson  was  present  and  submitted  plans  for  the  erection  of  a 
coffee  plant  at  Kent  Avenne  and  North  Third  Street,  and  on  motion  the  treas- 
urer was  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the 
plant,  as  also  for  roasting  machinery. 

At  the  request  of  the  president  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  coffee,  including  a  recommendation  of  Mr.  Sielcken  for  future  pur- 
chases, were  referred  to  the  treasurer  with  power. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee.  Wednesday,  June  30. 1S97,  at  12  m. : 
The  mercantile  committee  recommended  the  reductiop  of  meltings  to  the 
following  basis,  which  was  approved,   viz:   Havemeyers  &   Elder,  4,000,000 
pounds;  Matthiessen  ft  Wiechers,  1,600,000  pounds;  Spreckels,  1,600,000  pounds; 
Boston,  1,000,000  pounds. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday.  July  7.  1897.  at  12  m. : 

It  was  voted  to  transfer  from  the  Camden  refinery  eight  centrifugal  machines, 

the  12-foot  vacuum  pan.  and  the  Lillie  apparatus  to  the  Franklin  Refinery, 

also  to  the  H.  &  E.  refinery  six  centrifugal  machines. 
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of  csMutiw  c««&Bittce  Wedneffday,  Jii^  14,  IS&T.  at 
The  recomiDeDdji'ncci  of  tbe  ■unu^etixring  oamauRee  that  tlie 
finerj  be  pot  in  thc«r&i2^  order,  after  whSdi  all  men  to  be  ^fisckar^ed 
watchmenu  firemeD.  and  esi^raeers.  vas  adofiied. 


Mimilies  of  eieriitiiY  eonninee  Wedaeadar,  Ats^QS^  11<  1997.  at  12  m. : 
On  the  fffrmiiiBW'ffiditiqo  of  tbe  maniifacmrixir  crininjttee  tbe  tTai2«fer  vas 
antlMiriaed  of  a  12-i»ch  vpripbt  en^iiie  frcnn  tbe  Camden  RefiTterr  to  Jerwy 
City,  and  a  12-fooc  cof<5*T  ion  with  i^mitfL  etc-  to  The  Sr<rer-tel»  Betinerr  for 


Afinntes  of  exec«jTe  cqmnirree  Wednesday.  SejtPniber  1.  1997.  at  12  m. : 
Present :  W.  B.  Tbomas.  wniiaic  DkIl  F.  O.  Mfltthlefien  and  Jofan  £.  Searjes. 
On  motion  it  wms  roicd  tn  dispocticTie  vork  at  tbe  S^irerfcels  BeflDerr  for  two 
week&  also  tbe  Boston  Befinefy  for  one  or  two  V4 


3Iiniites  of  exeentire  eoounitsee  Wednesday.  Sepceaiber  ^  1997.  at  12  m. : 

re!aT':£Z  to  the  Camden  R«4neTy. 
fortber  fttpm  toward  tbe  biftallatioB 


On  Dodon  i*  was  roted  wH  w  take 
of  distiOeiy  i^nt  vntil  fmtbar 

On  tbe  fecajMuueadation  of  the 
with  tbe  MaleoB  Brewing  Co.  was 
of  $4.10.  t»y  reafon  fA  p4d:f>->nal  urx 


amended,  makfai^  tbe  price  S04  instead 


of  exocntf  re  rxjBim:tf«^  WedsMSdriy.  September  22.  ISSfT.  ^t  12  m. 
On  motion  jt  was — 
Re.9oiz€4.  To  keep  tbe  Pbilade^ipbia  HeGnerj  ^osed  anr^ber 


Minotes  of  excr:t:tiT%  ^jnariuee  Wednesday.  September  29i  1997.  at  12 
On  motion  tike  truASUT^r  was  AotboriBed  to  T<^e  ibe  winrk  of  tlie 
at  tbe  annnai  taettinf  of  tbe  Bajtimore  Sc^er  Befinery  Col.  oo  tbe  ]2tb  ^f 


On  mocioo  it  was  voted  to  dfice  the  Brr^j-klyn  bo 
also  to  keep  tbe  rranklin  eiosed  for  another  \ 


at  tbe 


cf  this 


Mhiotes  of  exeentfre  committee  Wedn^^ay.  October  ^ 
It  was  TOted  to  start  the  $(|}ffeckefs  B^^nery  next  w 

to  remahi  eteoed  as  aluo  tlae  Brooklyn.  H.  Jb  EL  to  be  started 

completed. 


7.  at  12 


Mfamtcs  of  exefmriTe  committee  Wednesday.  CNrtober  13.  1^97.  at  12  bl: 

Tbe  ueasiuet  rep^>rted  tibe  election  at  tbe  meeting  of  stocUkokiers  at  tbe 
Baltimore  Sn^r  Befinery  Co^  on  tlie  12tb  instant,  of  John  Gifl.  N.  P.  Bond, 
James  C.  Spenei!;.  iobn  EL  9eari»  and  F.  O.  Mattbiesen,  as  dircctorai  *nd  as 
officers:  J^An  G/.l.  pr^Uif^t :  John  E.  iC4r:f-».  Tice  president:  James  C.  Spencet. 
secretary  and  treasorer.  Also  tlie  fix!n^  of  the  silary  of  tbe  president  at 
11.000  per  amram. 

On  motion  the  report  was  acrepced  and  approred. 

Tbe  tfgasijief  was  an*fy>rized  fo  dotwte  flOO  to  tbe  Commercial  Travelers 
8oand  Money  Lesime  and  to  expend  $lJjf^  tor  zn  rrdrertisement  in  tbe  Who! 
sale  Grocer,  of  Cb!iai«». 
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Minutes  of  executive  committee  Wednesday,  October  20,  1S97,  at  12  m. : 
The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  transfer  the  dynamos  from  the  Camden 
refinery  to  the  Brooklyn  coffee  plant. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee  Wednesday,  October  27,  1897,  at  3  p.  m. : 
The  president   reported  the  starting  of  the  Boston  Refinery  and  proposed 

reduction  of  ()uti)ut  In  Jersey  City  and  Thilndelplda  to  1,000,000  pounds  each. 
The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  negotiate  the  sale  oT 

property. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee  Wednesday,  November  24,  1897,  at  12  m. : 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  president,  Mr.  Niese  was  instructed  to  go  at 
once  to  Germany  to  investigate  beet-sugar  culture,  both  in  the  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  departments  and  to  make  a  written  report  on  same  to  the 
committee. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee  Wednesday,  December  8,  1897,  at  12  m. : 

Minutes  of  previous  meeting  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Thomas  rei)orted  that  on  the  recommendation  of  the  president,  sugars 
had  not  been  shipped  from  New  Orleans.  He  said  that  in  view  of  the  ability 
of  Mr.  Havemeyer  to  direct  the  sugar  business,  from  this  time  on  he  resigned 
his  position  as  manager  of  the  raw  and  refined  departments 


Minutes  of  executive  committee  Wednesday,  December  29,  1897,  at  12  m. : 
The  secretary  reported  having  made  a  contract  with  the  Potter  Parlin  Co. 

for  10  coffee  roasters  for  the  American  Coffee  Co.  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  with  the 

option  of  10  more  for  $12,500,  which  was  approved. 


Minutes  of  executive  concmlttee  Wednewlay.  January  26,  1898,  at  12  m.: 

On  motion,  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  vote  the  stock  of  the  company  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Spreckels  Suiicar  Refining  Co.  and  the  Franklin 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  for  the  following  directors,  viz : 

Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co. — ^H.  O.  Havemeyer,  John  E.  Searles,  F.  O.  Mat- 
th lessen,  W.  W.  Harrison,  George  H.  Frazier.  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co. — 
H.  O.  Havemeyer,  John  E.  Searles,  C.  H.  Senff,  Joseph  A.  Ball,  George  H. 
Frazier. 

A  letter  was  presented  from  Mr.  Robert  Oxnard,  of  San  ^^rancisco,  relating 
to  purchase  of  additional  lauds  near  Watsonville — 10,000  acres  at  $20  per  acre — 
and  on  motion  it  was  voted  that  in  case  said  lands  are  purchased  they  be  for 
the  account  of  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee  Wednesday,  March  23,  1898,  at  12  m. : 
The  transfer  of  the  mixer  in  the  melting  house  of  the  Camden  refinery  to  the 
Franklin  Refinery,  Philadelphia,  was  also  authorized. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee  Wednesday,  April  27, 1898,  at  12  m, : 

A  subscription  of  $100  was  authorized  to  the  Third  Battery  for  their  armory. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee  Wednesday,  May  18,  1898,  at  12  m. : 
Messrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  and  W.  B.  Thomas  were  appointed  a  committee  with 
full  power  to  contract  on  behalf  of  the  .American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  for  any  or 
all  the  Hawaiian  sugars  and  for  their  delivery  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years  and  to  lease  the  Crockett  Refinery  In  San 
"Francisco. 
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Minutes  of  executive  committee  Wednesday,  June  8.  1898,  at  11  a.  m. : 

The  expediency  of  selling  the  D.  &  D.  property  at  North  Third  and  North 

Fourth  Streets,  Brooklyn,  was  referred  to  Messrs.  F.  O.  Matthiessen  and  C.  H. 

Senff. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee  Wednesday,  August  3,  1898,  at  12  m. : 

On  motion,  the  recommendations  made  by  the  president  for  reduced  meltings 
were  approved. 

The  president  submitted  communications  from  the  Western  Refinery,  dated 
July  28,  on  the  subject  of  Hawaiian  contracts,  which  were  approved. 

On  motion,  the  qnestion  of  beer  contract  for  Jerney  Citj-  and  Wllliamsbui^ 
refineries  was  referred  to  Mr.  F.  O.  Matthiessen  with  power. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee  Wednesday,  August  17,  1898,  at  12  m.  : 

Mr.  F.  O.  Matthiessen  reported  that  he  had  made  a  contract  with  the  Malcom 

Brewing  Co.  at  $4.92  per  barrel  for  one  year  according  to  analysis  submitted. 

Price  includes  internal-revenue  tax,  with  benefit  of  any  reduction  In  the  tax. 


Minutes  of  executive  committee  Wednesday,  October  5,  1898,  at  12  m. : 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  price  of  granvlnted  sugar  had  been  reduced  to 

5  cents  and  other  grades  in  proportion,  which  was  approved. 
On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Brooklyn  Refinery  discontinue  making  hard 

sugar ;  that  the  Boston  refinery  melt  according  to  the  eastern  demand ;  and  that 

H.  and  £.,  M.  and  W.,  and  the  Spreckels  refinery  when  reduced  be  reduced  pro 

rata  to  their  capacity. 


EXTBACTS   FBOM    THE   MiNUTES    OF   MEETINGS    OF   THE    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEB  OF 

THE  Amebicaiv  Sugar  Refining  Ck>.,  Yoluicb  II. 

Minutes  of  executive  committee,  Wednesday,  November  9,  1898,  at  12  m. : 
Mr.  Heike  was  ordered  not  to  give  any  financial  report  whatever  to  anybody. 

Including  the  officers  of  the  company,  except  the  president. 
Resolved,  That  the  extension  of  the  railroad  from  Salinas  to  King  City,  GaL« 

about  40  miles,  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  |500,000,  for  tracks  and  equipment 

be  authorized. 


Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  Wednesday,  January 
18,  1899,  at  12  ra. : 

The  president  was  authorized  to  contribute  $250  to  the  New  York  Beporten^ 
Qub. 

The  contracts  with  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  in  reference  to  the 
Hawaiian  Island  sugars  (dated  December,  1898),  were  ordered  to  be  executed 
by  the  president  and  the  secretary. 

The  appropriation  for  the  connecting  of  the  Spreckles  Refinery  with  the 
Delaware  Sugar  House  by  tunnel  was  Increased  to  $10,000. 

On  motion,  the  enlargement  of  the  New  Orleans  Refinery  beyond  that  origi- 
nally intended,  and  at  an  Increased  cost  of  $100,000  was  authorized. 


Bflnutes  of  fhe  regular  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  January  25, 1899,  at  12  m. : 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  C.  R.  Heike  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  attend  on  be- 
half of  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  the  stockholders'  meetings  of  the 
Brooidyn  Cooperage  Co.,  the  Brooklyn  Transportation  Co.,  the  Brooklyn  Dis- 
tilling Co.,  and  the  United  States  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  to  vote  the  shares  of 
the  capital  stock  held  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  those  companies. 
(For  amendment  to  this  resolution  see  the  minutes  of  the  following  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Regular  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  ^ 
York,  on  Wednesday,  February  1,  1899,  at  12  m. . 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  on  motion  they  were 
amended  by  the  addition  to  the  resolution  giving  C.  R.  Helke  the  authority  to 
attend  on  behalf  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  the  stockholders'  meetings 
of  the  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.,  the  Brooklyn  Transportation  Co.,  the  Brooklyn 
distilling  Co.,  and  the  United  States  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  nud  to  vote  the  sbares 
of  the  capital  stock  held  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  those  com- 
panies, of  the  following  words:  "And  the  said  C.  R.  Heike  is  hereby  directed 
to  vote  the  stock  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  the  stockholders*  meet- 
ings of  the  four  companies  as  follows :  At  the  meeting  of  Brooklyn  Cooperage 
Co.  for  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  Lowell  M.  Palmer,  W.  B.  Thomas,  F.  O.  Matthiessen, 
and  Charles  H.  Senff  as  directors  of  that  company.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Brooklyn  Transportation  Co.  for  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  Lowell  M.  Palmer,  W.  B. 
Thomas,  F.  O.  Matthlessen,  and  Charles  H.  Senff  as  directors  of  that  company. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  Distilling  Co.  for  H.  O.  Haveneyer,  Lowell  M. 
Palmer,  W.  B.  Thomas,  F.  O.  Matthlessen,  and  Charles  H.  Senff  as  directors  of 
that  company.  At  the  meeting  of  the  United  States  Sugar  Refining  Co.  for 
George  H.  Frazler  ns  director  for  three  years,  W.  W.  Frazier,  jr.,  as  director 
for  two  years,  W.  W.  Harrison  as  director  for  two  years,  C.  R.  Helke  as  di- 
rector for  one  years,  John  Mayer  as  director  for  one  year  of  that  company. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  with  the  foregoing  amendment  were  then 
approved. 

On  motion,  Mr.  George  H.  Frazier  was  employed  on  behalf  of  the  company, 
and  particularly  the  Philadelphia  office,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $10,000. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  a  five  years'  contract  be  made  with  Mr. 
Arthur  Donner  for  his  employment  by  the  company  at  an  annual  compensation 
of  $25,000. 

On  motion,  the  salary  of  C.  R.  Heike.  the  secretary  and  auditor  of  the  com- 
pany, was  increased  to  $15,000  per  annum  to  commence  with  January  1,  isno. 


Regular  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  on  Wednesday,  February  8,  1S99,  at  12  m. : 

On  motion,  the  president  and  Mr.  L.  M.  Palmer  were  appointed  an  advertii*- 
Ing  committee  to  examine  the  various  advertising  features  and  to  report  to  the 
executive  committee. 


Regular  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street.  New 
York,  on  Wednesday,  February  15,  1899  at  12  m. : 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

On  niotiou.  It  was — 

Refiolvcd,  That  C.  R.  Helke  be  authorized  to  attend  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  the  next  stockholders*  meeting  of  the  American  Coffee  <'o. 
or  any  adjourument  thereof,  and  that  he  may  be  directed  to  vote  the  sbares 
owned  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  the  American  Coffee  Co.*8  capital 
Stock,  for  the  election  of  the  following  persons,  as  directors  of  tliat  comimny 
for  one  year,  viz:  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  Charles  H.  SenfC,  Lowell  M.  Palmer. 
Wash.  B.  Thomas,  John  Mayer. 

On  motion,  Mr.  W.  B.  Thomas  was  authorized  to  equip  the  Standard  Refinery 
with  2-pound  carton  packages. 


Regular  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street  New 
York,  on  Thursday.  February  23,  1899,  at  12  m. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion,  it  was — 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  W.  B.  Thomas  be  added  to  the  advertising  committee, 
and  that  full  power  be  given  to  the  committee  to  advertise  sugar  and  coffee 
in  any  part  of  the  country  and  to  the  extent  deemed  desirable  to  them. 
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Regular  meeUiig  of  the  executive  committee  btid  at  117  Wall  StieeC  New 
York,  on  Wednesdaj.  March  1.  1S99,  at  12  m. : 

The  minates  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Woolson  Spice  Co.  was  authorized  to  expend  from  March  1«  1S09,  up 
to  $300,000  for  premioms^  salesmen,  and  advertising. 

A  gratuity  of  ^000  was  granted  to  the  children  of  Frank  Maher,  an  old 
employe  of  the  company  who  had  died  last  week,  to  be  handed  to  the  executors 
of  his  estate. 


Regular  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street.  N.  Y.. 
oa  Wednesday,  March  22. 1S09  at  12  m. : 

The  president  was  authorized  to  contract  for  advertising  of  sugar  and  coflTei^ 
in  street  cars  for  up  to  $125»000  a  year:  to  advertise  in  newspapers  in  Penn- 
sylvania,  Virginia,  and  Texas*  and  to  make  provision  for  those  States  for 
requisite  bill  posting,  booklets  and  metal  signs  t  $100,000  account  American 
Sugar  defining  Co^  $25,000  account  American  Coffee  Co.,  account  Lion  brand). 

Mr.  L.  M.  Palmer  was  authorized  to  contract  for  a  two  months*  supply  uf 
advertising  cards  to  be  put  in  the  2  and  5  pound  packages,  say  (si1iX).000  can!s. 
at  an  average  cost  of  $600  per  l.tiOO.^W:  the  cards  to  be  of  20  designs  (account 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.). 

An  expenditure  w-.5  rntLorlzet!  of  $2o.<^»*»  for  one  year  f«r  the  prb^uatM'U. 
through  Mr.  Deland,  according  to  his  estimate  marked  No.  1,  in  the  e.enii.? 
daily  papers  reaching  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  the  principal  cities  east 
of  the  MissfsBippi  River  (account  American  Sugar  Refining  Ca). 


Regular  meeting  of  the  execntlve  cmmittP^e.  held  m  117  W.iII  Street.  New 
York,  on  Wednesday.  March  20,  1S99.  at  12  m. : 

Vt.  L.  M,  P;iimf»r.  «'f  the  :id- errisii^u'  o>u»nriT«*e.  reiH>rtetl  ou  the  contract 
made  with  Mr.  Lorin  F.  Deland  for  publication  in  the  evening  daily  papers 
reaching  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  in  the  principal  cities  East  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  in  accordance  with  the  resolntion  passed  at  the  last  meeting. 
The  total  cos«t,  exclusive  of  Mr.  Del;»iid's  fommfssioii,  is  not  to  exceed  $23.0<}0, 
and  Mr.  Deland's  commission  is  to  be  10  per  cent  on  the  final  (net)  amount  paid. 


Regular  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  W;iil  Street,  New 
York,  on  Wednesday,  April  12,  1S89  at  1.30  p.  m. : 

The  minutes  of  the  last  me^tng  were  read  and  approved. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  building  of  the  Oxnard  Refinery  at  the  comer  of  Dock 
and  Water  Streets  in  Brooklyn  he  taken  down  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
meits  of  the  building  department  of  Brooklyn  that  had  served  notice  on  the 
company  that  the  building  was  imsafe. 


Regular  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street.  New 
Yoxic,  OQ  Wednesday,  June  21, 18d9,  at  1  p.  m. : 

On  motion^  a  contribution  of  $250  to  the  First  Infantry  Illinois  National 
6nard  at  Chicago  was  authorized. 


Regular  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New 
YorlE,  on  Wednesday,  August  Ifi,  1809  at  12  m. : 

The  president  also  reported  tlie  contract  made  with  the  Paul  Weidmanu 
Brewing  Co.  for  the  delivery  to  the  refineries  in  Jersey  City  and  Brooklyn  of 
the  l)eer  required  dtuing  the  year  ending  August  8.  1900,  at  $4.75  per  barrel  of 
9ii  gallonsL    Details  per  contract. 

A  statement  was  presented  to  the  meeting  which  gave  the  details  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  American  CofSee  Co.  with  this  company  and  which  showed  that  iu 
addition  to  ttie  $100,000  paid  for  the  capital  stock  of  the  American  Coffee  Co., 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  had  made  various  loans  to  the  American 
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Co.  Tor  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  stock  of  the  Woolson  Spice  Co.,  of 
erecting  the  coffee-roasting  plant  in  Broolclyn,  of  purchasing  green  coffee,  and 
for  the  payment  of  current  expenses,  including  taxes,  fire  insurance,  and  the 
cost  of  the  Lion  coffee  advertising  campaign,  and  the  total  of  which  loans  up  to 
date  amount  to  $2,921,145.78. 

On  motion  the  action  of  the  president  in  making  these  loans  tp  the  Amerietin 
Coffee  Co.  was  approved  and  confirmed,  and  he  was  authorized  to  make  a  fur- 
ther advance  to  that  company  of  $400,000  for  the  payment  of  a  cargo  of  Java 
coffee  purchased  through  W.  H.  Crossman  &  Bro. 

On. motion  the  president  w^as  authorized  to  reduce  the  seling  price  of  refined 
sugar  18  cents  per  100  pounds,  to  commence  on  August  IT.  1899,  and  he  was 
also  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  enter  into  business  relations  with  the  trade, 
and  in  such  manner  as  will  appear  to  him  best  for  the  interests  of  the  company. 

A  contribution  to  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association  of  $2,500  was 
authorized. 


Regular  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  on  Wednesday,  September  6,  1899,  at  12  m. : 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  president  reported  on  his  correspondence  with  the  Western  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  in  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  contracts  for  three 
years,  and  on  motion  he  was  authorized  to  make  the  agreement  with  the 
Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  take  the  surplus  of  the  sugar  not  required  by 
them. 

Mr.  Palmer  reported  on  the  four  stave  plants  which  are  being  built  to  supply 
the  company  with  the  required  barrel  staves,  and  which  are  located  at  Poplar 
Bluff,  Mo.;  St.  Marys,  Elk  County,  Pa.;  Oswayo,  Potter  County,  Pa.;  and 
Cross  Forks,  Potter  County,  Pa.,  and  he  stated  that  the  total  cost  would  be  be- 
tween $250,000  and  $300,000.  It  was  decided  that  the  property  of  the  three 
Pennsylvania  plants  should  be  held  in  the  name  of  a  separate  corporation,  and 
on  motion  Mr.  Palmer  was  authorized  to  form  for  the  purpose  a  company  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  called  the  "  Pennsylvania  Stave 
Co.,*'  and  with  a  nominal  capital,  and  he  was  requested  to  consult  Mr.  John  G. 
Johnson,  the  Philadelphia  counsel  of  the  company,  in  reference  to  the  details  of 
the  incorporation. 


Regular  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  on  Wednesday,  September  20,  1899,  at  12  m. : 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion  the  president  was  authorized  to  reduce  the  selling  price  of  refined 
sugar  i  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Palmer  reported  on  the  formation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Stave  Co..  in 
accordance  with  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of  September  6,  1899,  and  ou 
motion  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  directors  of  the  company  for  the  first  year  should  be 
Lowell  M.  Palmer.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  Charles  H.  Senff,  Washington  B.  Thomas 
and  George  H.  Frazier,  and  the  oflBcers:  Lowell  M.  Palmer,  president;  George 
H.  Frazier,  vice  president;  and  A.  Ward  Brigham,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  was  called  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Baltimore 
on  October  10,  1899,  and  on  motion  it  was 

Resolved,  That  C.  R.  Heike  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  attend  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  the  stockholder's  meeting  of  the 
Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  to  be  held  on  October  10,  1899,  or  any  adjourn- 
ment thereof,  and  to  vote  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  held  by  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  that  company  for  the  election  of  the  following  persons  as 
directors  of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  to  serve  one  year,  viz,  John  Gill, 
Nicholas  P.  Bond,  James  C.  Spence.  George  H.  Frazier.  C.  R.  Heike. 

The  repairing  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  pier,  leased  by  the  Baltimore 
refinery,  was  authorized  at  an  expense  of  $15,000. 

The  repairing  of  the  Almond  Street  stores  of  the  Kranklin  Sugar  Refinery  at 
Philadelphia,  at  an  expense  of  $1,500,  was  authorized. 
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Regular  meeting  of  the  execuaive  committee  lield  at  117  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  on  Wednesday,  November  8,  1899,  at  12  m. : 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  called  to  the  proposed  reduction  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  United  States  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  of  Camden,  N.  J^jumti 
on  motion  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  capital  of  the  United  States  SioStf  ll«!Rnlng  Co.,  now  con- 
sisting of  ^1,700,000  (viz,  $1,000,000  of  OQBMMn  i^ock  and  |700,000  of  preferred 
stock),  be  reduced  to  $lQ,flflQ,  ^4»e  represented  by  100  shares  of  |100  each  of 
common  stodL;  ^mi^  tt  was  , 

Further  resolved,  That  C.  R.  Helke  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  attend 
the  special  meeting  of  the  United  States  Sugar  Refining  Co.*s  stockholders, 
called  for  the  purpose,  as  the  attorney  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and 
to  vote  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  stock  for  the  reduction  of  the  capital 
of  the  United  States  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  $10,000. 

The  secretary  reported  that  in  .obedience  to  the  instructions  given  him  at  the 
meeting  of  September  20, 1899,  he  had  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  at  Baltimore,  on  October  10,  and 
that  the  five  gentlemen  named  by  the  committee  had  been  duly  elected  dl- 
rectors  of  the  Baltimore  company.  He  reported  also  that  he  had  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  being  in  Baltimore  to  look  into  the  accounts  of  the 
company  at  the  refinery  as  well  as  at  the  city  office  In  Commerce  Street;  that 
he  had  found  the  books  well  kept  and  in  good  order;  and  that  he  had  trial 
balance  of  the  ledger  and  other  statements  put  on  file  in  his  office.  The  cash 
on  hand  of  the  company  consisted  of  $93,542.44,  of  which  $236.73  weYe  In  the 
safe  of  the  office  in  Commerce  Street,  $991.72  on  deposit  with  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Baltimore,  and  $92,313.99  on  deposit  with  the  Mercantile  Trust  and 
Deposit  Co.  The  latter,  the  trust  company,  had  allowed  interest  on  the  de- 
posit at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  to  July  1,  1899,  3  per  cent  from  July  1  to  October 
1,  and  that  beginning  with  October  1  the  rate  was  4  per  cent  per  annum. 


Regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  on  Monday,  January  29,  1900,  at  1.30  p.  m. : 

The  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.  was  permitted  to  increase  the  charge  for  sirup 
barrels  by  15  cents  each  for  all  the  barrels  delivered  to  the  several  refineries, 
fTicIuding  Philadelphia,  and  commencing  on  January  1,  1900. 


Regular  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  on  Monday,  February  5,  190.  at  12  m. : 

The  minutes  of  the  ijrevious  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  president  was  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to  contribute  $5,000  to  the 
Njitional  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  called  to  the  annual  stockholders*  meetings 
of  Che  Franklin  Supir  Refining  Co.  and  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  to 
be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  Wednesday,  February  7,  1900,  and  on  motion  it  was 
resolved  that  George  H.  Frazier  be  authorized  to  attend  the  stockholders'  meet- 
ings of  the  two  Philadelphia  corporations  on  behalf  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  and  that  he  be  directed  to  vote  the  shares  held  by  the  American 
8ugar  Refining  Co.  In  the  two  companies  for  the  election  of  the  following 
gentlemen  as  directors  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz : 

Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.:  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  Charles  H.  Senff,  W.  W. 
Harrison,  Lowell  M.  Palmer,  George  H.  Frazier. 

Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co. :  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  Charles  H.  Senff,  Wash.  B. 
Thomas,  Lowell  M.  Palmer,  George  H.  Frazier. 

The  officers  of  the  Franklin  and  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Cos.  to  be 
chosen  shall  be  the  following,  and  the  same  for  both  companies,  viz,  H.  O.  Have- 
meyer, president ;  Charles  H.  Senff,  vice  president :  George  H.  Frazier,  treasurer ; 
W.  W.  Frazier,  jr..  secretary;  Joseph  A.  Ball,  assistant  treasurer. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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Regular  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  on  Monday,  February  19,  1900,  at  12  m. : 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion,  the  brokerage  to  be  paid  to  W.  A.  Havemeyer  &  Co<  on  refined 
sugar  sold  by  them  at  Chicago  was  Increased  to  10  cents  per  barreL 

On  motion,  the  president  was  authorized  to  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
Hawaiian  sugars  of  the  years  1901,  1902,  and  1903,  in  accordance  with  letter 
from  O.  T.  Sewall  of  Williams,  Dimond  &  Co.,  dated  San  Francisco,  February 
8,  1900. 

The  president  and  Mr.  Palmer  were  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the 
proposal  received  from  Cornell  University  for  the  purchase  of  timber  lands  and 
the  erection  of  a  wood-alcohol  plant. 


Regular  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New 
Tork  on  Monday,  April  21,  1900.  at  12  m. : 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  vacancy  in  the  directories  of  the  Cali- 
fornia companies,  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Oswald  Rothmaler,  be  filled  as 
follows :  In  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  by  the  election  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Morri- 
son ;  in  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.,  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brown ;  nnd  In 
the  Pajaro  Valley  Railroad  Co.,  by  the  election  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Morrison. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  September  4,  1900,  at  12.15  p.  m. : 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  made  further  loans  to  the  American 
Coffee  Co.  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  company,  the  advertising  of  Lion 
coffee,  and  the  purchasing  of  green  coffee  for  account  of  the  Woolson  Spice  Co,. 
and  that  the  amount  due  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co  from  the  American 
Coffee  Co.  on  August  31,  1900,  was  $3,903,096.03,  and,  on  motion,  the  action  of 
the  president  In  making  these  loans  to  the  American  Coffee  Co.  was  approved 
and  confirmed. 


Mooting  of  the  executive  conmutte*?  hold  at  117  WjiII  Street,  New  York,  on 
Wednesday,  September  12,  1900,  at  11  a  m.  : 

On  motion  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  pay  $1,000  to  the  Texns  sufferer^ 
through  the  relief  committee  organized  by  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  September  25,  1900,  at  12  o'clock : 

The  president  reported  that  in  addition  to  the  $l,rf00  voted  at  the  last  meeticg 
ns  a  contribution  to  the  Texas  sufferers  he  had  paid  for  the  same  object  $5u«» 
thrunsfh  the  New  Orlcrms  otfice  and  $250  from  the  I^ranlvliu  Refinery  nt  I»h'la- 
delphia,  which  was  approved. 

On  motion  a  pay}neiit  of  $500  to  the  Forty-seventh  Regiment  National  Guard 
of  New  York,  for.  the  Improvement  of  their  armory,  as  stated  In  Col.  Eddy's 
letter  to  Mr.  11.  O.  Hnveiuej-er  of  September  21,  IfKX),  was  authorized. 

The  president  reported  tlint  he  had  clnsi^d  th-^  rontlnental  Refinery  in  Boston 
laKt  Monday,  whicli  was  approved,  and  on  motion  he  was  directed  to  close  the 
Brooklyn  Refinery  at  the  end  of  this  week. 

On  motion  the  president  was  authorized  to  allow  a  special  trade  discount  of 
1  per  cent  on  sales  of  refined  sucjnr  nt  his  dlsscretlon,  and  to  such  parties  as  he 
may  select. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Thursday,  December  27,  1900,  at  12  m. : 

On  motion  W.  A.  Havemeyer  &  Co.  were  authorized  to  reimburse  themselvef 
for  loss  on  sales  In  the  northwest  by  the  purchase  of  New  Orleans  refined  sugar. 
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fleeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  June  11,  1901,  at  2.15  p.  m. : 

A  change  in  the  by-laws  of  the  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  of  the 
Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co.  that  the  directors  need  not  be  stockholders  of  the 
company  was  authorize. 

The  secretary  reported  on  Information  received  from  San  Francisco  that  the 
Spreckles  Sugar  Go.  had  purchased  the  Ehrman  interest  (374  shares)  in  the 
Pajaro  Valley  Railroad  Co.,  that  M.  Ehrman  had  resigned  as  director  of  the 
company,  and  that  Thomas  Brown  would  be  elected  in  his  place,  which  was 
approved. 

The  secretary  presented  to  the  meeting  a  balance  sheet  of  the  American  Cof- 
fee Co.*s  ledger  showing  that  the  amount  due  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  from  the  cofTee  company  on  June  10,  1901,  was  $3,762,438.52.  which  was 
approved. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  conunittee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Monday,  June  24,  1901,  at  12  m. : 

The  president  presented  a  communication  received  from  W.  H.  Hannam  in 
reference  to  the  lease  between  the  California  Sugar  Refinery  and  the  West- 
ern Sugar  Refining  Co.  dated  September  30,  1897,  and  on  motion  the  Western 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  authorized  to  sign  a  new  and  revised  lease  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  by  Counselor  A.  F.  Morrison  in  his  letter  to 
W.  H.  Hannam  of  January  15,  1901,  and  with  the  modifications  as  proposed  by 
W.  H.  Hannam  in  his  letter  to  H.  O.  Havemeyer  dated  San  Francisco. 
June  11.  1901. 

An  offer  received  from  Charles  Godchaux  for  the  sale  to  the  company  of  his 
whole  output  of  Louisiana  sugar  was  referred  to  the  president  for  action. 

On  motion  the  sale  of  3,500  shares  of  common  stock  and  3,500  shares  of  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  stock  held  in  the  treasury  of 
the  company  was  authorized  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Thomas  was  requested  to  effect  the 
sale  at  the  best  possible  prices. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street.  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  August  6,  1901,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 
The  president  reported  to  the  committee  the  sugar  and  coffee  situation. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street.  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  September  3,  1901,  at  10.30  a.  m. : 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  was  made  to  the  Brooklyn  Cooperage 
Co.  for  the  erection  of  an  alcohol  plant  at  Tupper  lAke,  and  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  Adirondack  Mills  and  Racquet  River  Railroad. 

Mr.  Donner  reported  to  the  conunittee  on  the  sugar  and  coffee  situation. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  October  1,  1901,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. : 

The  secretary  reported  that  since  the  presentation  of  the  balance  sheet  nf 
the  American  Coffee  Co.'s  ledger  to  .the  committee  at  the  meeting  of  June  11. 
furrher  loans  amounting  to  $649,991.24  had  been  made  to  the  coffee  company 
by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  of  which  $500,000  had  been  used  to  make 
advances  against  green  coffee  purchased  for  the  Wool  son  Spice  Co.,  which  was 
approved. 

The  secretary  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  annual  stock- 
holders' meeting  of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  be  held  In  Baltimore 
on  October  8, 1901,  for  the  election  of  directors  and  oflicers  for  the  coming  year, 
and  on  motion  it  was  decided  that  the  presttit  board  of  directors  and  officers 
should  be  reelected.- 
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Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Wednesday,  November  6,  1901,  at  11.15  a.  m. : 

The  treasurer  reported  that  he  had  purchased  $1,000,000  bonds  of  the  new 
issue  of  3i  per  cent  Pennsylvania  Co.'s  bonds  of  1916,  at  97^  net,  which  was 
approved. 

The  president  read  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  John  E.  Parsons  In  reference  to 
the  Porto  Rico  cases  and  bill  for  his  services  in  the  matter,  and  on  motion  it 
was  decided  that  the  company  pay  to  him  for  the  services  rendered  in  the  suits 
for  recovery  of  duty  and  interest  on  the  Porto  Rico  importations  $10,000,  and 
that  In  addition  $5,000  be  paid  to  Mr.  Carlisle.  The  committee  also  expressed 
Its  willingness  to  agree  to  a  suitable  compensation  for  the  services-  in  the 
Phllippiqe  Islands  suits  which  are  now  pending. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  December  10,  1901,  at  11  o'clock: 

Mr.  Thomas  reported  on  the  situation  of  the  strike  of  the  teamsters  In  Bos- 
ton and  he  was  authorized  to  grant  an  Increase  In  the  wages. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  December  17,  1901,  at  2  p.  m. 

Mr.  Havemeyer  reported  on  vacancies  in  the  board  of  directories  of  the  Wool- 
son  Spice  Co.,  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Secor,  the  president  of  the 
company,  and  the  resignation  of  Mr.  John  H.  Doyle  and  Mr.  Charles  T.  Lewis: 
that  these  vacancies  had  been  filled  by  the  election  of  P.  B.  Woolson,  S.  P. 
Jermaln,  and  G.  B.  Hill,  and  that  Mr.  George  W.  Elder  had  been  elected  presi- 
dent, which  was  approved. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  January  14,  1902,  at  11.30  a.  m. : 

Payment  to  Mr.  John  E.  Parsons  for  his  services  In  the  Porto  Rico  cases  at  the 
equal  rate  to  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  collected  was  authorized. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  January  28, 1902,  at  11  a.  m. : 

A  renewal  for  five  years  of  the  following  contracts  was  authorized:  With 
J.  T.  Wltherspoon  at  an  annual  salary  of  $25,000;  with  S.  C.  Hooker  at  an 
annual  salary  of  $25,000;  with  Theod.  L.  Keppler  at  an  annual  salary  of 
$10,000 ;  with  C.  F.  Briddon  at  an  annual  salary  of  $7,000. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Pages  71  ot  74,  Inclusive,  were  removed  from  the  book  by  order  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.    See  minutes  of  meeting  of  March  25,  on  page  78. 


Corrected  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  March  18,  1902,  at  11  a.  m. : 

The  secretary  called  attention  to  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting  of  the 
Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  be  held  on  March  31,  and  on  motion  the  reelec- 
tion of  the  old  board  of  directors  was  recommended. 

The  president  made  reports  on  the  properties  at  Maneanola,  Colo.:  Eaton. 
Colo. ;  Longmont,  Colo. ;  and  Port  Collins.  Colo.,  which  were  approved. 

The  president  read  a  program,  laid  out  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Brlghaam  and  approved 
by  Mr.  Slelcken,  for  the  expenditure  of  $500,000  during  the  year  1902  for  gen- 
oral  advertising,  premiums,  etc.,  by  the  Woolson  Spice  Co.,  and  which,  on 
motion,  was  ratified  and  approved. 
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Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street 
New  Yorlc,  on  Thursday,  March  20,  1902,  at  11  a.  m. : 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  directors'  meeting  of  March  4  to  consider  the 
relations  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Go.  and  the  National  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  of  New  Jersey,  report  that  they  have  received  a  communication  from  the 
president,  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  that  he  can  not  be  present  at  any  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  executive  committee  or  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  O).,  which  are  to  consider  the  matter,  or  in  any  way  give  advice 
in  connection  therewith,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  a  large  interest  in  the 
common  stock  of  the  National  Co.  The  committee  further  report  that.  In  their 
opinion,  it  is  desirable  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  should  acquire  the 
common  stock  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  and  they 
recommend  that  the  vice  president  and  the  treasurer  be  authorized  to  consult 
the  owners  of  the  common  stock  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  counsel  as  to  best  means  to  securing  this  end  and  to  report. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  approved,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
the  vice  president  and  the  treasurer  be  authorized  to  consult  the  owners  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey  and  counsel,  as 
recommended  by  the  committee,  and  to  report  to  the  executive  committee. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  on  Tuesday,  March  25,  1902,  at  11  a.  m. : 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  March  18  were  read,  but  not  approved^  and 
the  leaves  containing  them,  viz,  pages  71  to  74,  inclusive,  were  ordered  to  be 
removed  from  the  book,  and  the  secretary  was  directed  to  report  corrected  min- 
utes at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee. 

The  president  presented  to  the  committee  an  offer  to  purchase  the  Peniusular 
&  Alma  stock  (Michigan),  which  was  declined. 

The  president  reported  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of  the  Eaton  r^nery,  in 
Colorado,  which  was  approved. 

On  motion  the  transfer  of  the  balance  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  the 
American  Coffee  Co.  on  December  31,  1901.  to  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  approi^ed. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  ou 
Monday,  AprU  21,  ld02,  at  11  a.  m. : 

An  appropriation  to  the  American  Coffee  Co.  of  $3,000  authorized  by  Presi- 
dent Havemeyer  for  the  st oners  and  glazers  at  the  Brooklyn  factory,  in  addition 
to  the  $1,500  allowed  at  the  meeting  of  January  28,  was  approved. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  od 
Tuesday,  May  13,  1902,  at  11  a.  m. : 

Mr.  Havemeyer  stated  that  he  had  an  interest  in  the  Sanilac  Beet  Sugar  Co.. 
which  was  approved. 

A  contribution  of  $1,000  to  the  Martinique  sufferers  through  the  relief  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  authorized. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street.  New  York, 
on  Tnestay,  May  27,  1902,  at  11  a.  m. : 

The  president  stated  that  he  had  told  Mr.  Ek^kels  that  the  company  would 
probab^  buy  a  one-half  Interest  in  the  consolidation  of  the  LeGrand,  I/>gan, 
and  Ogden  factories,  with  a  capitalization  for  the  whole  property  of  $2,300,000. 
and  which  is  to  Include  $500,000  of  cash  assets. 
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Meedng  of  the  execative  committee  bdd  at  117  Wall  Street,  Neir  York, 
on  Toesday,  Jmie  10.  1902,  at  2  pi  m. : 

Tbe  secretary  presented  tbe  statnnent  rendoed  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Beal  of  bis 
expenses  in  Cnba  &om  Jannaiy  1  to  May  31,  1902,  amomitins  to  f^^^^ 
wbicfa  was  aK>roTed. 

On  motion  a  contribntion  to  the  National  Retafl  Giocenf  AasodlatloD  ai 
16,000,  to  be  paid  to  E.  G.  AsMey,  tbe  treasora'  of  the  association,  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  was  authorized. 

The  fice  president  and  the  treasurer  reported  that  pursuant  to  the  lescrfutiOB 
of  the  board  of  directors  passed  on  March  20  last,  they  had  consulted  Mr. 
Haremeyer  In  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  common  stock  of  the  National  Sugar 
Beflnfng  Ox,  and  that  Mr.  HaTemcy^  had  stated  that  he  did  not  care  a<  the 
present  time  to  take  the  matter  up. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
on  Tuesday,  June  17,  1902,  at  11  a.  m. : 

The  prerfdent  reported  that  all  the  refineries  were  working,  indndlng  the 
house  at  New  Orleans,  but  excepting  the  Eiastwidc  house  of  die  3i.  Ik  W.  re- 
llneiy  in  Jersey  Oty.  and  that  the  company  was  20OJ00O  barrels  of  refined 
sugar  OTersold,  but  that  In  rlew  of  tiie  fact  that  our  quotatl<m  is  20  cents 
abore  that  of  foreign  granulated*  he  deemed  It  inadrisable  to  raise  the  price. 

The  president  called  attention  to  the  raw  stock  of  the  company. 


Meeting  of  the  executiTe  committee  brid  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
on  Tuesday.  June  24«  1902.  at  11  a.  m. : 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  reduced  the  meltings  at  the  Loolslana 
refinery  to  7«500.000  pounds  per  week,  beginning  July  4. 

Tbe  president  reported  the  purchase  from  Darid  Eeciea,  for  StJ51J925.  of 
one-half  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Logan.  Ogden,  and  Orepm  Sugar  Companies, 
and  which  Is  to  be  exchanged  for  one-half  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  new  com- 
pany, to  be  organized  on  July  Z,  1902,  and  wfal^  is  to  be  a  consDlidation  of 
the  three  companies. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
on  Tuesday.  July  8.  1902.  at  2  o'clock  pu  m. : 

The  prekdent  reported  tbe  purchase  of  one-half  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Os. 
at  $200,000. 

The  treasuier  reported  a  loan  to  the  Alma  Sugar  Co.  of  flOjDOO.  whidi 
approved;  also  payment  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  of  flOjOOO  to  be 
in  cuireut  expenses,  which  was  also  apptoTed. 


Meeting  of  the  executire  committee  held  at  117  Wall   Street.  New  York, 
on  Tuesday.  July  15. 1902.  at  11  a.  m. : 

President  H.  O.  HaTemeyer  then  withdrew  from  tlie  room  and  Arthur  Dooacr 
took  the  chair. 

Tbe  committee:,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Senff.  Palmer,  and  Donner.  appointed 
at  tile  dlrectonr  meeting  of  July  K  1902.  to  negotiate  with  the  esUte  of  F.  C. 
HsTemeyer  for  the  poi«hase  of  the  Monaghan  and  MeCormack  plots  of  land 
In  Williamaburg;  reported  that  they  had  examined  tiie  property,  and  that 
they  re«Yiimmend  its  purchase  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  for  $38^500, 
and  on  motion  it  was  r^solri^  that  the  company  purchase  from  the  estate  of 
F.  C.  Haremeyer  the  property  mentioned.  whlHi  lies  between  Kent  Arenne  and 
RlTer  Street  and  on  tbe  north  side  of  North  Second  Street  in  Brooklyn,  and 
tbe  amensioiis  of  which  sre  110  feet  7  inches  by  150  feet  by  116  fiset  7 
19^  150  feet,  at  S3^u50O.  as  reeommended  19^  tlie  (ymaaUte^. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  fork, 
on  Tuesday,  August  5,  1902,  at  11  a.  m. : 

A  contribution  to  the  Central  Labor  Union  in  Brooldyn  of  $50  was  authorixed. 

The  renewal  of  the  contract  with  the  Grocery  Trade  Publishing  Co.  for 
advertising  in  the  American  Grocer  for  one  year  from  August  6,  ld02,  bnt  at 
the  redooed  amount  of  $1,000  per  annum  was  authorized. 

The  president  reported  on  a  contract  made  with  the  Paul  Weldmann  Bnwiag 
Co.  to  supply  the  Jersey  City  and  Brooklyn  refineries  with  beer  during  the 
year  commencing  August  8,  1002,  at  ^.40  per  barrel  of  31i  gallons,  details  per 
oontract,  which  was  approved. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
on  Wednesday,  September  10,  1902,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Loans  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  of  Colorado  of  one-half  of  the  amount 
required  for  the  present  campaign  were  authorized.  (The  total  amount  re- 
Quired  bsr  the  company  is  estimated  at  from  $150,000  to  $200,000.) 

The  building  of  a  beet  sugar  factory  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  was  authorised. 

The  president  reported  the  purchase  of  one-half  interest  in  the  beet  sugar 
factory  to  be  built  at  Windsor,  Colo.,  which  was  approved. 

Tlie  president  reported  that  he  had  purchased  1,000  shares  of  the  stodc  of 
the  Ekitom  Sugar  Co.  at  $12.50  per  share,  which  was  approved. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
on  Tuesday,  September  16,  1902,  at  11  a.  m. : 

The  president  reported  the  purchase  of  $312,500  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Fort  Collins  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  was  approved. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  ^New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  October  7,  1902,  at  11  a.  m. : 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  September  30  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard  and  his  law  firm  of  Smith  ft  Harkness 
we're  appotnted  tlie  counsels  of  the  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.  and  the  firm  of  Par- 
sons, cnosson  &  McI lvalue  the  counsels  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Go. 

On  motion,  the  president  was  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to  employ  the 
deposits  of  money  to  the  best  interest  of  the  company. 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  unanimously  adopted  that  the  president  be 
directed,  and  at  a  time  within  his  discretion,  to  reduce  the  price  of  refined 
sugar  to  within  one-half  cent  of  the  cost  of  centrifugals  of  96  test 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of- the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  October  21,  1902,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. : 

The  purchase  of  the  Minnesota  Sugar  Co.,  at  St.  Louis  Park,  Minn.,  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  president 

The  president  was  authorized  to  reduce  the  meltings  at  the  M.  ft  W.  refinery 
to  6,000,000  pounds  per  week,  and  those  of  the  Spreckels  refinery  to  9,000,000 
pounds  per  week;  the  closing  of  tbe  Brooklyn  refinery  at  the  end  of  the 
month  was  left  to  his  discretion. 

The  president  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  board  the  proposition 
contained  in  W.  U.  Hannam,  secretar>'  of  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.*8 
letter  of  October  10  in  regard  to  dismantling  the  Watsonville  beet-sugar 
iactory. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  November  11, 1002,  at  U  a.  m. : 

The  treasurer  reported  that  he  had  made  a  three  months'  loan  to  the  Alma 
Sugar  Co.  of  $50,000,  interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum,  which  was  approved. 
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The  secretVT  rqmrtcd  ttut  the  Penn^lTuiia  Stare  Ccr.  would  iseae  oeitifi< 
cates  of  its  capital  stock,  and  lie  was  directed  to  bave  fire  ahaies  pat  in  tke 
name  of  each  ol  tlie  fire  directors  and  tlie  remaining  225  shares  in  the  iHune 
of  the  BrooUjn  Goopemse  Col  The  directors  of  the  company  are  Lowell  M. 
Palmer,  C.  H.  SeaiL,  H.  O.  HaTemeyo-.  W.  B.  Thomas,  and  George  H.  Fnuder. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are  Low^l  M.  Palmer,  presdent;  Geoige  EL 
Frazier,  rice  president ;  and  A.  W.  Brigham,  secretary  and  treasorer. 

On  motion,  tiie  iBWflug  adJovmed. 


Mwrfing  of  tl»e  esecmire  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tnesday,  NoTeacher  IS,  IMS.  at  2  o*ck>ck  p.  m. : 

On  motioa,  the  transfer  of  the  Loogmont  l>eet  sugar  contracts  to  the  Great 
Weston  Sugar  Ox  was  authorised. 

On  motion,  the  anhaaiptioa  to  one-half  of  the  stock  of  the  East  Tawas 
(Mich.)  Beet  Sofftr  C^  was  authcaised. 

The  aecrelary  reported  that  a  loan  had  l»een  made  to  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Ca  of  fl004)00,  taitczest  at  6  per  cent,  which  was  apiwoTed. 


Meeting  of  tlie  executiTe  committee  hdd  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Korember  25, 1902  (Tuesday),  at  11  oi'dodc  a.  m. : 

The  president  was  authorized  to  oonstmct  a  beet-sugar  factory  at  I/mg- 
moot.,  OHo^  if  his  efforts  to  transfer  the  Longmont  be^  contracts  to  Umb 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  be  not  sueeessfuL 

The  preiMent  was  autlionxed  to  sub9cril>e  to  tibe  stock  of  a  constmctiofi 
company  to  be  formed  to  build  two  beet-sugar  factories  at  Fort  Morgan  and 
at  Brusii,  O^. 


Meeting  of  the  executiTe  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  December  23, 1902,  at  11.30  a.  m. : 

The  president  reported  that  be  had  suiwcribed  to  fXOJOOO  of  the  stock  of  the 
Menominee  Hirer  Sugar  Col,  of  Midiigan.  the  whole  capital  stock  of  whicb  is 
1825,000. 


Meeting  of  tte  cxeenttre  committee  held  at  U7  WaU  Street,  New  YMk.  oo 
Tuesday.  January  0,  1906,  at  11.30  a.  m. : 

The  aeeretary  reported  tlie  exchange  of  lOOuOOO  shares  of  stock  of  the  Utah 
Sqgar  Cou  (old  company)  for  150^)00  shares  of  common  stock  and  1504)60 
dmres  of  priefeiied  stock  d  the  Utah  Sngar  C6.  (new  comiMuiy). 

The  eoaqamy's  interest  in  the  Baltiunore  Sugar  Bedning  Co.  and  the 
by  that  company  at  tlie  pier  from  tlie  Baltimore  Sl  Ohio  Railroad  Ca 
and  the  renewal  at  the  lease  cm  the  present  terms  was 


MecCiiv  of  the  execntire  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  Yoi^  on 
Tuesday,  January  13,  1908,  at  11  oi'clock  a.  m. : 

The  secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Gill,  the  president  of  the  Baltimore 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  in  referebce  to  the  160  shares  of  common  stock  and  85 
Aares  of  preferred  stock  of  tlie  Baltimore  company,  owned  by  laidor  Rayner. 
and  the  committee  declined  to  authorize  an  oifer  for  the  sto<^ 

A  00  days'  loan  to  the  Alma  Sugar  Co.  of  125,000.  at  5  per  cent  per  anmnn. 
was  appeovedL 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


VeetlBC  of  the  exeevttre  uwmlttee  hOA  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tneaday.  Jniaary  20,  IMB,  at  11  a.  bl  : 

The  pTM^ient  was  authorfsed  to  porehase  stock  of  the  Akmeda  Sugar  Co. 
and  to  etiter  intn  an  agreement  with  that  company  for  tbe  sale  of  their  sugar. 

Ontract  with  Patrick  J.  Karanao^  and  the  pordiaae  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Tea  Co.  were  approred. 
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Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  January  27,  1903,  at  11  a.  m. 

The  president  was  authorized  to  sell  to  G.  C.  Morey  and  M.  X>.  Thatcher,  of 
Colorado,  to  each  $50,000  of  the  stock  of  the  Longmont  Beet  Sugar  Co. 


Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  on  Tuesday,  February  3,  1903,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  president  was  authorized  to  purchase  one-half  of  the  Blackfoot,  Idaho, 
sugar  enterprise,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Cutler's  letter  of  January  28,  1903. 

An  appropriation  was  made  to  the  American  Coffee  Co.  of  $7,000,  for  the 
erection  at  the  Brooklyn  factory  of  the  eighteen  packing  machines  from  F.  W. 
Bird  &  Son,  which  amount  is  to  include  the  cost  of  shafting  and  of  iron  coffee 
storage  bins. 

The  secretary  called  attention  to  the  annual  stockholders'  meetings  of  the 
Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  to  be  held 
in  Philadelphia  to-morrow,  and,  on  motion,  the  re-election  of  the  present 
directors  and  ofl3cers  of  both  companies  was  authorized. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  February  10,  1903,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  renewal  of  the  loan  to  the  Alma  Sugar  Co.  of  $50,000,  due  F^mary 
18,  was  authorized. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  February  17,  1903,  at  12.05  p.  m. : 

The  purchase  of  8,500  shares  of  stock  of  the  Alma  Sugar  Co.,  owned  by 
Mr.  Burt,  at  $12  per  share  or  better,  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  president 

Subscription  to  $250,000  of  the  stock  of  the  Morgan  County  Construction  Co., 
of  Colorado,  was  authorized. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  February  24,  1903,  at  11.30  a.  m.  : 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  to  credit  the  American  Coffee  Co.  with  $75,000 
for  loss  on  cargo  of  Java  coffee  in  store  in  Brooklyn,  and  with  $609,481.70  for 
loss  on  WoolBon  Spice  Co.'s  business  in  1902,  and  that  these  amounts  be 
debited  to  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  profit  and  loss  account 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  amount  of  $402,855.68,  set  aside  in  Decem- 
ber, 1898,  on  the  books  of  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  as  "American 
Coffee  Co.'s  depreciation  account,"  be  transferred  to  the  books  of  the  American 
Coffee  Co. 

Mr.  Arthur  Donner  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  coffee  business  of  the 
American  Coffee  Co.  and  the  Woolson  Spice  Co.,  and  to  conduct  it  without  loss. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  March  10,  1903,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  secretary  called  attention  to  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting  of  the 
Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  to  be  held  at  San  Francisco  on  March  30,  and,  on 
motion,  It  was  decided  that  the  old  board  of  directors  should  be  reelected,  and 
that  proxies  of  our  stock  be  given  to  Mr.  Hannam. 

It  was  decided  that  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Waterman  be  permitted  to  subscribe  at 
par  for  $15,000  of  the  stock  of  the  Longmont  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  with  the  onder- 
standing  that  the  stock  is  to  be  for  his  personal  use. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  company  acquire  13,000  shares  of  the 
stock  of  the  Alameda  Sugar  Co.  (of  the  par  value  of  $25  each)  at  $35.50  per 
share,  and  that  the  papers  in  regard  to  the  purchase  be  referred  to  Bfir.  J<dui 
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£L  Parsons  for  approval.  It  is  a  condition  of  this  pacha se  that  an  agency 
agreement  be  made  with  the  Alameda  Sugar  Ck>.  for  the  sale  by  The  American 
Sugar  Refining  Go.  of  the  former  company's  product  at  a  commission  of  one- 
quarter  cent  per  pound. 

A  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  German- American  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  at 
Salzburg,  Mich.,  was  presented  to  the  meeting,  and,  on  motion,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  capital  of  the  company  be  increased  from  $300,000  to  $750,000;  that 
the  $450,000  be  issued  at  80  per  cent,  or  $360,000  cash,  of  which  $400,000 
(cash  $320,000)  be  taken  by  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  $50,000 
(cash  $40,000)  by  Mr.  Rasmus  Hanson. 

A  donation  of  5  barrels  of  sugar  to  the  Salvation  Army,  at  535  Lorlmer 
Street,  Brooklyn,  was  authorized. 

The  equipment  of  the  Woolson  Spice  Co.'s  plant  at  Toledo,  with  automatic 
sprinklers,  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000,  in  accordance  with  F.  M.  Brigham'a 
letter  of  March  4,  was  authorized. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  March  24,  1903,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Proxies  in  the  name  of  Thomas  R.  Cutler  for  the  stockholders*  meeting  of 
The  Utah  Sugar  Co.,  on  April  6,  were  authorized. 

The  purchase  of  $65,000  of  the  stock  of  the  Bay  City  Sugar  Co.  at  par  was 
authorized. 

The  increase  of  the  company's  holdings  in  the  stock  of  the  Windsor  Sugar 
Co.  by  the  amount  of  $71,700  (making  a  total  of  $496,700)  was  authorized. 

The  conmiittee  decided  to  delay,  until  the  return  of  President  Havemeyer, 
action  on  A.  C.  Adams's  offer  to  sell  4,120  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Eaton 
Sugar  Co.  and  $4,000,  the  amount  paid  on  subscription  to  2,000  shares  of  stock 
of  the  Windsor  Co. 

Permission  asked  by  the  professor  of  chemistry  and  his  class  of  the  State 
College  of  Pennsylvania  to  visit  the  Spreckels  Refinery  in  Philadelphia  was 
refused. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  April  21,  1903,  at  2  p.  m. : 

A  donation  of  $50  to  the  Forty-Seventh  Regiment  for  quarters  at  Creedmoor 
was  authorized. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  May  5,  1903,  at  11  a.  m. : 

A  contribution  to  the  Firemen's  Mutual  Benevolent  Association  of  Greater 
New  York  (James  D.  C^fford,  president)  of  $100  was  authorized. 

The  president  and  Mr.  Donner  were  appointed  a  committee  to  acquire  interests 
in  grocery  houses,  if  they  deem  it  expedient  for  the  interest  of  the  company. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  May  19,  1903,  at  11  a.  m. : 

The  president  reported  the  purchase  of  $100^000  of  the  stock  of  the  Sebewaing 
Sugar  Co.  at  par,  and  $151,500  of  the  stock  of  the  Saginaw  Sugar  Co.  at  76 
per  cent,  which  was  approved.  A  further  offer  of  $225,000  of  the  Sebewaing 
Sugar  Co.'s  stock  was  declined. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  May  26,  1903,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Letter  written  to  W.  H.  Crossman  ft  Bro.  about  coffee,  dated  May  26,  1903, 
and  signed  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  as  president  of  the  American  Coffee  Co., 
was  approved. 

Mr.  Bayner'8  offer  to  sell  his  stock  in  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was 
referred  to  the  president 
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Meeting  of  the  executive  commlttei*,  held  at  117  Wnll  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  June  2,  1908,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Mr.  Palmer  was  authorized  to  subscribe  to  one-half  of  the  stoek  of  a  waier 
company  to  be  organized  and  which  is  to  supply  the  Liaquin  Stave  Mill  ¥ritii 
water.  The  whole  capital  will  be  about  $15,000,  and  the  other  half  will  be 
taken  by  the  Union  Tanning  Go. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  June  9,  1903,  at  11  a.  m. : 

The  president  was  authorized  to  pay  an  assessment  of  25  per  cent  on  the 
stock  of  the  Saginaw  Sugar  Co.  held  by  the  company.  (The  amount  will  be 
$87,875.) 

A  contribution  of  $2,500  for  ^the  western  flood  sufferers,  to  be  paid  to  Maaror 
Low's  Committee,  was  authorized,  also  of  $250  for  the  sufferers  at  Arsea- 
tine,  Kans. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  conunittee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  oo 
Tuesday,  June  30,  1903,  at  11  a.  m. : 

Purchase  of  stock  of  the  Great  Western-  Sugar  Co.  of  Colorado  was  l^t  to  the 
diacreticm  of  the  president  and  the  treasurer. 

Action  on  the  Ciilifomia  situation  in  regard  to  cane  as  well  as  beet  sugar  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  presidoit  and  the  treasurer. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  July  7,  1903,  at  11  a.  m. : 

A  loan  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  of  $50,000  for  one  year  at  6  per  cent 
iiiterest  was  authorized. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  July  14,  1903,  at  11  a.  m. : 

A  contribution  to  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  $50. was  authorized;  also  a 
contribution  of  $100  to  the  Knights  of  Labor,  of  Brooklyn. 

A  six  months^  loan  to  the  Bay  City-Michigan  Sugar  Co.  of  $100,000,  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum,  was  authorized. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  July  28,  1903,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  purchase  of  stock  of  the  Valley  Sugar  Co.  in  Michigan  was  referred  to 
the  president  and  Mr.  Donner;  also  the  reorganization  of  the  Fort  Collins  (Colo.) 
Sugar  Co. 

The  proposed  operation  of  the  distillery  was  also  referred  to  the  president 
and  Mr.  Donner. 

On  motion  the  committee  authorized  the  subscription  to  one-half  of  the  stock 
of  the  sugar  company  to  be  organized  at  Teton  Switch,  Idaho,  as  outlined  in 
Thomas  R.  Cutler's  letter  of  July  18,  1903. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  oa 
Tuesday,  August  11,  1903,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  preitdent  reported  on  a  contract  made  with  the  Paul  Weidmaim  Brewing 
Co.  for  the  beer  required  by  the  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City  Bellneries  for  the 
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ycsr  cBdin^  Aocsst  S^  V»L  at  fi.25  par  burri  of  Sii  gmlknsL    Details  per 


MessrsL  Zeldo  Ic  Col  were  aDthoffixed  to  expend  about  fl4j000  Iter 
repain  of  vbaif  at  tte  niieuiiidMi  Waiafeovae  In  Ha^ 


Meeting  of  the  execntfre  conunittee*  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  Xcv  York,  on 
Toesday.  AizcnBt  IS^  1903,  at  2  o'clock  pi  ol: 

A  pajment  of  I5Q0  to  the  Xational  IrriettioB  Coasress  to  be  held  at  Osdea. 
Utalw  in  September,  as  a  prxae  for  the  best  exhibit  of  sucar  beet%  in  accordaace 
with  CiiainaaiL  Fied.  J.  KicseZ's  letter  of  Aiisnst  1,  was  aiithoriicd. 

The  matter  of  the  United  States  Sugar  itf^in^  Co.  and  the  Camden  Befinerj 
was  bronsfat  before  the  niieeting;  and  the  cancellation  of  the  ootsranriiny  bonds 
of  $14K)OjOOO  and  the  iaie  of  the  property  at  auction  was  antbociaed. 

On  motiofi  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  execntiTe  committee  held  at  117  Wan  Street,  New  York, 
on  Toesday.  September  15,  IdOS,  at  11  a.  m. 

The  ranoTal  from  the  Baltimore  Befinery  of  anj  machinery  or  other  egn^ 
ment  which  may  be  needed  at  any  of  the  company's  othK*  properties  was 
antliorized. 

Sobecription  to  foOOjOOO  of  the  stock  of  the  Oiiio  Wholeqale  Grocery  Gou 
was  authorized. 

The  committee  decUncd  to  aatiMNriae  the  sale  of  any  of  the  stock  of  tha  Qraat 
Western  BaHway  Co.^  of  Cokmidou 

The  matter  of  the  opening  of  a  street  throogfa  the  cooqiany's  property  at 
Greenpoint  was  referred  to  Hr.  Palmer. 


Meeting  of  tlie  execntiTe  eoaimittce  held  at  117  WaU  Street,  New  York,  on 
Thursday,  October  1, 1908,  at  11  e^ekKk  a.  m.: 

Tile  secretary  called  attention  to  the  annaal  meeting  of  tlie  stockholders 
of  the  BaItlnMH%  Sugar  Refining  Co..  whk^  is  to  be  held  on  October  13,  and  on 
motion  It  was  decided  that  the  old  board  of  directors  and  oOicers  be  icelected. 


Meeting  of  tlie  execntire  eommlttte.  held  at  117  Wall  Street.  New  Yorlc.  on 
Tuesday.  October  a  190a  at  11  a.  Bk : 

The  presideDt  was  anthorised  to  reduce  tlie  meltings  of  the  SpreckelB  Wm- 
finery  to  MOOJOOO  pounds  per  week,  coonncncing  October  12. 

The  reduction  of  the  price  of  refined  sugar  when  necessary,  but  the  price 
of  granulated  not  to  be  lower  than  one-half  cent  abore  the  price  of  96""  centri- 
fugal, was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  president  and  Mr.  Thomas^ 

The  treasurer  reported  that  he  bad  anticipated  on  September  2S,  the  pay- 
ment for  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co^s  stodc  doe  Norember  1.  Interest  had 
been  allowed  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  anBum. 

The  president  was  autlMHised  to  wibacTibe  to  one-half  of  the  stock  sf  tte 
Lewiston  Sugar  Co..  of  Idaho,  riz.  $250,000  of  the  capital  of  |80(Kl80a 

A  loan  to  the  Afana  Sugar  Co.  of  $35,000.  interest  at  6  per  cent  par  a— nm, 
was  authorfaed. 

Leans  to  the  Great  Western  Sngar  Go.  of  the  amounts  required  during  tha 
next  campa^pi  were  authorised. 

On  motion  tlie  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  execntiTe  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday.  October  13.  1908.  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Subscription  to  the  Increased  capital  stock  of  the  Tawas  Sugar  Co.  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  president. 
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The  president  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  Camden  reflnery, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  outstanding  bonds  be  canceled  and  that  the  re- 
finery property  be  sold  at  auction. 

A  special  payment  to  Mr.  John  E.  Parsons  of  $2,500  was  allowed  as  t&t 
for  collecting  $98,002.07  from  the  Government  for  refund  of  duty  with  interest 
on  cargoes  per  San  Marcos  from  Porto  Hico  and  Strathem  from  the  PhillippineflL 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
on  Tuesday,  October  20,  1903,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

George  H.  Frazier  and  Arthur  Donner  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  the  Camden  refinery  property,  and  to  report. 

The  president  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  United  States 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  owned  by  this  company,  and  it  was  resolved  that  its  capital 
be  increased  from  $10,000  to  $250,000,  and  that  a  new  board  of  directors  and 
officers  be  elected  to  consist  of  the  following : 


On  motion  the  treasurer  was  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  president, 
to  loan  the  company's  fund  to  the  various  beet-sugar  companies,  in  which  the 
company  is  interested. 

The  president  was  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to  discontinue  the  melting 
at  refineries  to  meet  the  cooperage  situation. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  October  27,  1903,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

yhe  treasurer  reported  the  purchase  of  additional  $30,000  of  the  stock  of 
the  Fort  Collins-Colorado  Sugar  Co.,  at  par,  which  was  approved. 

The  president  reported  that  the  capital  stock  of  the  Idaho  Sugar  Co.  would 
be  increased  from  $750,000  to  $1,000,000,  and  on  motion  he  was  authorized 
to  subscribe  for  one-half  of  the  increase,  viz,  $125,000. 

The  president  was  authorized  to  make  a  difference  of  10  cents  between  th^ 
price  of  granulated  sugar  in  barrels  and  in  bags. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned.  * 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  November  17,  1903,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  submitted  a  proposition  received  from  Mr.  Charles  B.  Warren, 
to  purchase  $92,000  of  the  stock  of  the  Alma  Sugar  Co.,  of  Michigan,  at  par, 
plus  interest  at  ^6  per  cent  per  annum,  from  the  date  of  the  last  dividend 
imid,  and  which' was  referred  to  him  and  Mr.  Thomas  with  power. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
•Tuesday,  November  24, 1903,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  declined  to  purchase  the  Alma  stock 
offered  by  Charles  B.  Warren  as  reported  at  the  meeting  of  November  17. 

The  lease  by  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  of  a  plot  of  land  at  the  comer 
of  Illinois  and  Twenty-second  Streets  in  San  Francisco,  on  which  to  erect 
a  new  tank  for  fuel  oil,  was  authorized.  This  lease  is  to  be  in  place  of  that 
authorized  at  the  director's  meeting  of  December  2,  1902.  The  monthly  rent 
is  $137.90,  and  the  California  Sugar  Refining  Co.  agrees,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  lease,  to  purchase  the  oil  tank  to  be  erected  on  the  land  at  cost  less  8  ptf 
cent  per  annum  for  wear  and  tear. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  December  1,  1903,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  was  authorized  to  give  to  the  Security  Trust  Co.,  the  trustee 
onder  the  mortgage  on  the  Camden  Refinery  property,  a  surety  bond  for  $30,000 
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for  tbe  missing  coupons^  No.  1,  of  tlie  $1,000,000  bonds  of  the  United  States 
Sngar  Refining  Co.,  and  whicli  coni)ons  had  been  detached  when  the  bonds  were 
first  issued. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  December  15,  1903,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  consolidation  of  the  Valley  Sugar  Co.  and  the  Saginaw  Sugar  Co.  of 
Michigan,  under  the  management  of  the  directors  of  the  Sanilac  Sugar  Co.,  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  president 

The  president  was  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to  subscribe  to  $350,000  of 
the  common  stocl^  of  the  Higgins  Grocery  Co. 

On  motion,  the  officers  of  the  company  were  authorized  to  execute  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Sugar  Syndicate  of  Mexico,  which  was  presented  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  which  had  been  drawn  by  the  counsel  of  the  company. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street.  New  York,  on 
Monday,  December  28,  1903,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  was  authorized  to  execute  the  contract  with  Gustav  E.  Kissel, 
as  approved  by  Counsel  John  E.  Parsons. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  January  5.  1904,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Subscription  to  $150,000  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  General  Distributing  Co. 
of  West  Virginia  was  authorized. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  January  12,  1904,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  loan  of  $500,000  asked  by  the  Utah  Sugar  Co.  was  referred  to  the  presi- 
dent and  tbe  treasurer. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  January  26,  1904,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  sale  of  the  company's  Interest  in  the  Pajaro  Valley  Bailroad  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  connection  with  the  Spreckels  interest,  was  authorized,  in  accordance 
with  W.  H.  Hannam'^B  letter  to  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  dated  January  13,  1904. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  February  2,  1904,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m, : 

The  secretary  called  attention  to  the  annual  stockolders'  meetings  of  the 
Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  which  will 
be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  January  27,  and  on  motion  the  reelection  of  the 
present  directors  and  officers  of  both  companies  was  authorized. 

The  presidoit  submitted  to  the  meeting  the  annual  statements  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  year  1903,  and  on  motion  the  sum  of  $500,000  was  ordered  to  be 
transferred  from  the  net  profits  to  the  credit  of  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
stock  account  as  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  Baltimore  property. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  February  16,  1904,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  presented  a  statement  from  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
showing  their  results  for  tbe  year  1908. 

An  appropriation  of  $250  was  made  to  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  their  annual  meeting  in  New  York  in  1904. 
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Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Friday,  February  26,  19(J4,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

A  renewal  for  90  days  of  the  loan  to  the  Menominee  Rivir  Sugar  Co.  of 
$75,000,  maturing  March  14,  was  authorized. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wan  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  Mar<^  22,  1904,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  secretary  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  annual  stockhold- 
ers' meeting  of  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  to  be  held  at  San  Francisco  on 
March  28,  and  on  motion  it  was  decided  that  the  present  directors  and  officers 
of  that  company  be  reelected  and  that  proxies  for  our  stock  be  given  to  Mr. 
Hannam. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  March  29,  1904,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  reported  on  the  status  of  the  raw  and  refined  sugar  market 
and  the  meltings  of  the  company.  He  stated  that  he  had  ordered  the  meltings 
of  the  Spreckels  Refinery  to  be  reduced  to  6,000,000  pounds  weekly  and  to 
start  the  Brooklyn  Refinery,  which  was  approved. 

The  president  presented  a  statement  of  the  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co.,  giving 
the  results  of  the  present  campaign  and  of  the  several  Colorado  beet-sugar 
companies.    He  also  reported  on  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  April  5,  1904,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  purchase  of  2,325  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Peninsular  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  at  pai*  was  authorized;  also  the  purchase  of  the  $100,000  bonds 
of  the  Saginaw  Sugar  Co.  which  matured  on  F^mary'  1,  1904. 

The  purchase  of  additional  $50,000  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  General 
Distributing  Co.  of  West  Virginia  was  authorized. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  YoiiE,  on 
Tuesday,  April  12,  1904,  at  11  a.  m. : 

The  president  stated  that  he  had  renewed  the  contract  with  Mr.  Peterson, 
and  that  he  had  purchased  the  2,325  shares  of  the  Peninsular  Sugar  Refining 
Co.'s  stock ;  but  that  the  purchase  of  the  $100,000  bonds  of  the  Saginaw  Sugar 
Co.  had  been  deferred  until  the  stockholders  of  the  Saginaw  Valley  Co.  had 
acted  upon  the  proposition  for  an  issue  of  preferred  stod^  of  their  company. 

Permission  to  use  part  of  the  Vilas  tract  of  land  in  the  Adirondacks  as  a 
timber  preserve  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Palmer. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  amounts  loaned  to  the  several  beet  sugar 
companies  for  the  present  campaign  had  been  reduced  by  remittances,  and  that 
the  amount  outstanding  to-day  was  as  follows: 

Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  $205,000;  Greeley  Sugar  Co.,  $155/K)0;  Eaton 
Sugar  Co.,  $290,000;  Windsor  Sugar  Co..  $245,000;  Fort  Collins  (Col.)  Sugar 
Co.,  $400,000;  Longmont  Sugar  Co.,  $25,000;  Utah  Sugar  Co.,  $450,000;  Bay 
City  (Mich.)  Sugar  Co.,  $80,000;  Menominee  River  Sugar  Co.,  $75,000;  total, 
$1,925,000. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  April  26,  1904,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  purchased  $375,000  of  the  common  stock 
of  the  Eldridge  &  Higgins  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  at  par,  which  was  approved. 
It  was  decided  that  the  certificates  of  that  stock  be  transferred  to  the  name  of 
W.  B.  Foster. 
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Tlie  secretAiy  cilled  the  attentioii  of  the  meeting  to  the  timber  lands  owned 
by  the  company  in  MiaBoori  and  Arkansas,  and  tliat  the  total  of  the  land  sold 
up  to  March  31,  1904,  consisted  of  7.354.07  acres,  whi<^  was  approTed,  and  on 
motion  by  the  president  the  special  cmnmittee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  Jane 
3,  1902,  to  take  charge  of  the  company's  lands  in  Missonri  and  Arkansas,  and 
which  consists  of  Messrs.  Palmer,  Thomas,  and  Donner,  was  anthorixed  to 
negotiate  forther  sales  of  this  land  at  its  discretion. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjonmed. 


Meeting  of  the  ezecutiTe  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Stre^  Xew  York,  on 
Toesday,  May  3,  1904,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

A  loan  to  the  Utah  Sngar  Co.  of  $200,000  for  two  years  and  at  6  per  cent 
Interest  per  annum  was  anthorixed.  $100,000  to  be  loaned  now,  and  the  re- 
mainder after  the  Utah  Sugar  Co.'8  notes  held  by  tills  company,  and  which 
will  matnie  in  Jnne  and  July,  dull  hare  been  paid. 

On  motion  the  foflowing  resolution  was  adopted : 

"  Aesolretf,  That  the  treasurer  call  in  and  pay  tar  the  Michigan  beetangar 
factories'  stocks  bought  by  Messrs.  Thonas,  Pafano',  and  HaYernqrer  for  aoeoniit 
of  the  company,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  less  such  diTidends  with 
interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annam  tm  same  as  hare  been  rec^ved." 

Ob  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  esecotiTe  committee  hdd  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  Twk,  on 
Tuesday,  May  24,  1904,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Contrfbntions  of  $50  each  to  the  Centxal  Labor  Union  of  Brooklyn  and  to  the 
State  Fedefatioii  of  Labor  of  Xew  Jersey  woe  authorised. 

It  was  decided  that  the  certificates  of  stock  of  Michiran  l>eet-«ogar  cmnpanies 
reeeived  firom  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Palmer  be  transferred  to  the  names  of 
Arthur  Donner  and  C.  R.  Heike. 


Meeting  of  the  executlTe  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street.  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  August  30,  1904,  at  2.30  o*cUh±  p.  m. : 

The  president  reported  on  a  contract  made  with  the  Franklin  Brewing  Co.,  of 
Bro<^yn.  to  supply  the  H.  A  Eu  Refinery  with  the  beer  required  during  the  year 
ending  August  8, 1905.  at  $4  per  barrel  of  31  gallons,  which  was  approved. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  amounts  of  the  outstanding  loans  to  the 
several  beet-sngar  companies  on  August  30. 1904.  were  as  follows : 

Eaton  Sugar  Col,  $225JOfOO;  Fort  Cofiins  Sugar  Co.,  $500^000;  Utah  Smear  Co., 
$60QgOOO:  Sanilac  Sugar  Co.,  $30,000:  Bay  aty  (Mich.)  Sugar  Co.,  $SO.O0O: 
total,  $1.335jOOa 

On  motion  Mr.  George  H.  Macy  was  relicTed  of  his  guarantee  for  the  out- 
standing coupons  of  the  Union  Pacific  Tea  Co. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  ezecutiTe  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street.  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  September  20.  1904,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. : 

Subaeription  of  $IZSOO  (half  of  the  capital  stock)  of  a  small  land  oompany 
to  be  organized  at  Tawas,  Mich.,  for  the  colonlxation  of  Russian  and  German 
lalKirera^  was  authoiixed. 


Meeting  of  the  exeevtfre  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  Xew  York,  on 
Tuesday.  September  27, 1904,  at  11  o'dock  a.  m. : 

It  was  deddcd  that  the  meettngs  of  the  Sprerkels  Refinery  be  reduced  to 
9,0OOjOOP  pounds  per  wmA  after  October  1,  and  tiiat.  if  it  were  neceaaary  to 
malBe  tyrth^r  rednctlona  of  nwltiagi^  the  Brooklyn  Refinery  should  be  dooed. 


Meeting  of  the  ezecntire  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street.  Xew  York,  on 
J,  OeCobcr  0, 1904,  at  U  o'clock  a.  m.: 
■ale  of  tte  Batttmore  lefiiiSijF  piuiieili  was  lefeiied  to  Georve  H.  Fia- 
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The  purchase  of  720  acres  of  land  near  Sugar  City,  Idaho,  from  Austin  Bro&, 
at  $65  per  acre,  was  authorized. 

The  consolidation  of  the  Idaho  Sugar  Co.  and  the  Fremont  County  Sugar 
Co.  was  authorized. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  November  15,  1904,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  renewal  of  the  lease  of  the  California  Refinery  to  the  Western  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.j  for  five  years  from  September  30, 1907,  was  authorized.  This  renewal 
contains  a  clause  that  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  of  the  lease, 
as  affected  by  the  claim  made  by  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  that  certain  por- 
tions of  the  land  described  in  the  lease  are  located  in  public  streets,  are  to  be 
settled  by  arbitration. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  November  22,  1904,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  1)uilding  of  35  miles  of  railroad  near  Windsor,  Eaton,  and  Longmont  in 
Colorado  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $350,000,  and  the  purchase  of  1,320  adres  of 
farm  land  near  the  Windsor  Sugar  Factory,  all  in  accordance  with  C.  S.  Morey's 
letter  to  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  dated  November  17,  1904,  were  authorized.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  this  land  (to  be  purchased)  should  be 
held  by  the  company  to  be  leased  to  beet  raisers,  and  that  it  should  not  be  sold 
in  the  near  future. 

The  doubling  of  the  capacity  of  the  Ogden  and  Logan  factories  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Sugar  Co.,  and  the  building  of  the  Cache  Valley  Railroad,  as  stated  in 
David  Eccles's  letter  to  Mr.  Havemeyer  of  November  15,  1904,  was  authorized. 

Payment  of  our  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Lewiston  Sugar  Co. 
was  authorized. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  November  29,  1904,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  purchase  of  the  site  for  the  new  refinery  at  New  Orleans  recommended 
by  Mr.  Niese,  which  is  located  east  of  the  New  Orleans  slaughterhouses  and 
is  fronting  the  Mississippi  River,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $75,000,  was  authorized. 

The  time  for  the  stockholders  of  the  several  Colorado  sugar  companies  to 
subscribe  to  the  agreement  for  the  formation  of  tiie  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 
of  New  Jersey,  was  extended  from  December  6  to  December  30,  1904. 

The  president  was  authorized  to  employ  Mr.  W.  W.  Harrison,  jr.,  under  a 
contract  which  will  provide  that  he  may  not  engage  in  sugar  refining  business 
outside  of  this  company  within  the  next  15  years. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  December  6, 1904,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  extension  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  contracts  for  three  years  from  their 
expiration  in  1905  was  authorized. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  December  20,  1904,  at  11.45  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  construction  of  the  new  refinery  at  New  Orleans  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee conrposed  of  H.  O.  Havemeyer  and  Arthur  Donner.  The  transfer  of  a 
Michigan  sugar  plant  to  Sterling,  Colo.,  was  also  referred  to  the  committee 
composed  of  Havemeyer  and  Donner. 

The  repayment  to  H.  O.  Havemeyer  of  $6,050,  disbursed  by  him  for  legal  and 
other  expenses,  was  authorized. 

A  loan  to  Henry  T.  Oxnard  of  $12,500  for  one  year,  at  6  per  cent  interest 
against  his  personal  note  and  collateral  security  of  1^200  shares  of  American 
Beet  Sugar  Co.'s  common  stock,  was  authorized. 
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On  rnotfon  it  was  leaolTed  that  the  anployment  of  Mr.  Low^  M.  Paliuer 
and  Mr.  Henry  V.  Palmer  for  the  ensoing  3rear  be  so  arranged  that  it  may  be 
terminated  by  ^ther  party  and  by  the  company  at  pleasure,  and  that  their 
compensation  will  cease  at  the  termination  of  their  services. 


Meeting  of  the  execntlTe  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
January  3, 1905,  at  11.90  o'clock  a.  m. 

A  donation  of  $500  by  the  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.  to  the  Jtailroad  Yonng 
Men*s  Christian  Association  at  Poplar  Bluff  was  authorised. 

The  secretary  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  stockholders'  meet- 
ings to  t>e  held  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  York,  the  Brooklyn 
Transportation  Co.,  the  Brooklyn  Distilling  Co.,  and  the  American  Coffee  Co., 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  following  persons  should  be  elected  directors  and 
officers  of  the  corporations  moitioned,  viz: 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co..  of  New  York:  Directors,  H.  O.  Have- 
meyer,  C.  H.  Senff,  Arthur  Dooiier,  W.  B.  Thomas,  Geo.  H.  Frazier.  Officers, 
Arthur  Donner,  president ;  C.  R.  Heike,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Brooklyn  Distilling  Co. :  Directors,  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  C.  H.  Senff,  W.  B. 
Thomas,  Arthur  Donner,  Geo.  H.  Frazier.  Officers,  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  presi- 
dent; Arthur  Donner,  vice  president;  C.  R.  Heike,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Brooklyn  TransLJortation  Co.:  Directors,  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  C.  H.  Senff, 
W.  B.  Thomas,  Arthur  Etonner,  €r€0.  H.  Frazier.  Officers,  H.  O.  Havemeyer, 
presidoit ;  Arthur  Donner,  vice  president ;  C.  R.  Heike,  secretarj-  and  treasurer. 

The  American  Coffee  Co.:  Directors,  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  C.  H.  Senff,  W.  B. 
Thomas,  John  Mayer,  Arthur  Donner.  Officers,  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  president; 
Arthur  Donner,  vice  president ;  C.  R.  Heike,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

C.  R.  Heike  was  directed  to  represent  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  as 
proxy  at  the  stockholders'  meeting  of  the  four  corporations  mentioned. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
on  Tuesday,  January  17,  1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Mr.  Frazier  reported  on  an  offer  he  had  received  for  the  Camden  Refinery 
property  of  |125,000  cash,  which  he  was  asked  to  accept.  The  purchaser  will 
I)ermit  removal  of  the  steel  structure  of  the  filter  house  and  the  melting  house, 
but  we  have  to  agree  to  leave  the  brick  walls  of  those  buildings  intact  to  in- 
clude at  least  the  second  story,  if  it  is  practicable  to  do  so. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
on  Tuesday,  January  24,  1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  reported  on  the  raw  and  refined  sugar  market  and  the  melt- 
ings of  the  company.  He  stated  that  the  Jersey  City  Refinery  had  discontinued 
to  melt  on  Monday,  the  23d. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
on  Tuesday,  January  31,  1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  proposition  to  sell  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co, 
owned  by  this  company  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Thomas,  Donner,  and  Frazier, 
with  power. 

Authority  was  given  to  the  president,  after  entering  into  a  contract  with 
A.  V.  Officer,  the  general  manager  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  of  Colo- 
rado, to  sell  to  him  $25,000  of  preferred  stock  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 
(of  New  Jersey)  at  par  with  $25,000  common  stock  as  a  bonus. 

The  president  submitted  to  the  company  an  offer  received  by  him  to  sub- 
scribe to  any  part  of  $600,000  to  be  expended  in  the  building  of  a  beet-sugar 
factory  at  Blissfield,  in  southern  Michigan,  in  connection  with  the  Continental 
Sugar  Co.,  of  Fremont,  Ohio,  and  on  motion  he  was  authorized  to  subscribe 
to  one-half  of  the  amount,  viz,  $300,000. 
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On  motion  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Pareona,  a  payment  to  Carmen  F.  Randolph,  an 
attorney  inTeatigating  the  Governoient'a  relation  with  corporations,  was 
authorized. 

The  secretary  was  authorised  to  sell  the  Oxnajd  Refinery  property  in  Brook- 
lyn for  $25,000. 
*The  attention  of  the  committee  was  called  to  the  stockholders*  meeting  of 
our  two  Philadelphia  companies  to  be  hera  on  February  1,  and  on  motion 
Mr.  George  H.  Frazier  was  asked  to  represent  the  company  at  the  meetings 
and  to  vote  its  stock  for  the  following  directors  and  officers : 

Franklin  Soj^ar  Refining  Go. :  Directors,  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  W.  W.  Harrison. 
Arthur  Donner,  W.  B.  Thomas,  George  H.  Fraziear. 

Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Oo. :  Direetocs,  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  Arthur  Donner, 
George  H.  Frazio',  W.  B.  Thonuis,  John  Mayer. 

Officers,  the  same  for  both  companies:  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  president;  Arthur 
Donner,  vice  preaid^it;  George  H.  Frazier,  treasurer;  W.  W.  Frazier,  Jr., 
secretary ;  Joseph  A.  Ball,  assistant  treasurer. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  February  7,  1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Payment  by  the  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.  of  Counselor  Edward  M.  Shepard*s 
bill  for  $2,500  was  authorized. 

Payment  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  (of  New  Jersey)  to  Connselor 
John  E.  Parsons  of  $5,000  per  annum  and  a  further  pasrment  for  assistance  of 
$5,000  per  annum  were  authorized. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  February  21,  1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"  Whereas  the  company's  interest  in  beet  sugar  factories  exceeds  by  $3,000,000 
the  amount  originally  intended  to  be  invested : 

**  Resolved,  That  no  further  large  investments  be  made  in  any  particular 
factory,  that  the  company's  subscription  to  the  Sterling  Sugar  Co.  of  Colorado 
be  canceled,  and  that  the  company,  so  far  as  its  interest  is  concerned,  consents 
to  the  sale  of  the  machinery  and  equipment  of  the  Saginaw  factory  to  the 
Sterling  Sugar  Co.  for  $300,000,  and  consents,  also,  to  a  contract  between  the 
Sterling  Sugar  Co.  and  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  for  the  erection  of  a  fac- 
tory by  the  Sterling  Sugar  Co.  to  use  the  machinery  and  equipment  of  the 
Saginaw  factory  and  to  provide  such  other  machinery  as  will  provide  and 
equip  a  factory  at  Sterling  capable  of  cutting  600  tonJs  of  beets  dally,  and  for 
the  purchase  of  the  same  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  at  $1,500,000,  pay- 
able half  in  preferred  and  half  in  common  stock  of  that  company.  If  the  Great 
Western  Co.  desires  to  use  the  Steffens  process  an  additional  price  to  be 
agreed  upon. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  February  28,  1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  organization  of  the  staff  of  the  sugar  factories  in  Utah  and  Idaho,  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Hooker  and  approved  by  Mr.  Thos.  R.  Cutler,  was 
authorized. 

The  introduction  of  the  Steffens  process  in  the  factory  at  Lehi  of  the  Utah 
Sugar  Co.  and  in  the  factory  at  Sugar  City  of  the  Fremont  County  Sugar  Co., 
Idaho,  was  authorized. 

The  president  reported  on  a  company  which  is  being  formed  to  build  a  beet 
sugar  factory  at  Holly.  Colo.,  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  of  which  $700,000 
is  to  be  preferred  6  per  cent  stock  and  $800,000  common  stock,  and  on  motion 
the  president  was  authorized  to  subscribe  for  the  company  up  to  $75,000  of 
the  stock. 
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The  secretary  reported  that  the  subscriptioD  of  $300,000  to  the  ContiiieDtal 
Sugar  Co.  for  the  bnilding  of  a  heet  factory  at  BliaBYiUe,  in  soathem  Michigan, 
as  authorized  at  the  execntlFe  oommittee*B  meeting  on  January  31  and  the 
directors'  meeting  of  F^ruaiy  14,  liad  been  made. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  March  21, 1905,  at  11.90  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  president  rqwrted  that  he  had  authorized  the  organization  at  San  Fran- 
cisco of  the  Western  Brokerage  Association,  to  be  composed  of  Messrs.  J.  D. 
Spreckels,  Jr.,  and  W.  H.  Hsnnsm,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling  raw 
sugar,  in  accordance  with  W.  H.  Hannam's  letter  to  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer, 
dated  San  Francisco (  February  24,  1906^  which  was  approred. 


Payment  to  John  R  Parsons  of  $7,989.17,  being  10  per  cent  of  the  amount 
ooTlected  in  the  internal  revenue  tax  cases,  was  authorised. 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  John  G.  Carlisle 
certain  claims  against  the  United  States  for  the  refund  of  duties  paid  upon 
sugars  imported  from  Porto  Rico,  and  that  he  had  agreed  to  pay  to  Mr.  Car- 
lisle a  contingent  fee  of  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  collected  on  said  claims,  but 
to  pay  nothing  for  his  services  in  case  no  part  of  said  claims  should  be  collected, 
which  was  approved. 

The  president  presented  a  copy  of  a  second  supplemental  lease,  dated  March, 
1905,  between  the  California  Sugar  Refinery  and  the  Western  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  which  is  for  the  leasing  of  the  wash-house  and  warehouse  No.  8,  and  is 
supplemental  to  the  leases  which  cover  the  property  known  as  the  California 
Sugar  Refinery,  whi(^  was  approved. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday.  April  4,  1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  Idaho  Sugar  Co.  and  the  Fremont  County  Sugar  Co.  were  authorized 
to  increase  their  capital  50  per  cent,  viz :  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000  for  each 
company,  and  to  consolidate  the  two  into  one  company  to  be  called  the  Idaho 
Sugar  Ca,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000. 

The  subscription  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  one-lialf  of  the 
Increased  capital,  viz:  $250,000  for  the  Idaho  Sugar  Co.  and  $250,000  for  the 
Fremont  County  Sugar  Co.,  was  also  authorized. 

The  secretary  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  annual  stock- 
holders' meeting  of  the  Alameda  Sugar  Co.  of  California  to  be  held  on  April 
11,  1905,  and  on  motion  the  reelection  of  the  present  board  of  directors  and 
of  the  present  ofBoers  was  authorised. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  May  2. 1902,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

A  loan  to  the  Northern  Constmction  Co.  of  Colorado  of  $75,000  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  C.  S.  Morey's  letter  of  April  25,  1905,  was  authorized. 

The  purdiase  of  a  comer  lot  in  Denver  for  the  erecticm  of  an  office  building 
for  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  and  at  the  discretion  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Morey,  was 
authorized. 

The  purchase  by  the  Bagns  Tea  &  Coffee  Co.  of  the  property  at  the  comer 
of  Washington  and  lAlght  Streets,  in  New  York,  for  the  erection  of  an  eight- 
story  building  and  the  loan  of  $90,000  made  to  the  company  by  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Oo.  were  approved. 


Meeting  ot  the  fflcecative  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  May  9, 1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  reported  on  the  raw  and  refined  sugar  market  and  the  meltings 
of  the  company,  and  on  motion  special  Authority  was  given  to  him  to  change 
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the  selling  price  of  refined  sugar  and  including  any  outstanding  contracts  at 
his  discretion  and  to  the  best  interest  of  the  company. 

The  president  read  a  proposition  received  from  B.  F.  Yoakum,  of  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad,  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  and  the 
erection  of  a  cane-sugar  factory  at  Brownsville,  near  the  Rio  Grande  River  in 
Texas,  and  on  motion  the  committee  declined  to  participate  in  the  enterprise. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday.  May  23,  1905,  at  11.15  o'clock  a.  m.: 

A  letter  received  from  Mr.  L.  M.  Palmer  with  a  proposition  for  the  Brooklyn 
Cooperage  Co.  to  sell  sugar  barrels  to  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  re- 
ferred to  the  president  with  power. 

Mr.  Parsons  made  a  report  on  the  status  of  the  Gustav  E.  Kissell  loan,  and 
on  motion  the  settlement  of  the  loan  was  referred  to  him  with  power. 

The  president  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  H.  Rieman  Duval,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  in  reference  to  the 
purchase  of  land  in  the  Arkansas  Valley,  Colorado,  viz:  the  Mulvane  tract  of 
about  6,900  acres  at  Las  Animas  at  $45  per  acre,  and  the  Riverside  tract  of 
about  6,000  acres  at  Granada  and  Lamar  at  $30  per  acre,  and  on  motion  it  was 
decided  that  this  comimny  will  not  participate  in  the  oiterprlse,  but  that  the 
entire  purchase  is  to  be  made  by  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co. 

Messrs.  Havemeyer  and  Donner  were  appointed  a  committee  to  acquire  for 
this  company  an  interest  in  the  Blackfoot  beet  sugar  factory,  Idaho,  and  in  the 
two  new  factories  to  be  built  at  Payette  and  Nampa.  in  western  Idaho. 

On  motion  the  committee  decided  to  transfer  to  Mr.  0.  S.  Morey  and  his 
associates  the  company's  subscription  to  the  Morgan  County  Construction  Co.  of 
Colorado  on  payment  of  the  amount  expended,  viz :  $12,500,  with  interest  at  6 
per  cent  per  annum. 

On  motion  the  committee  declined  to  take  any  interest  in  the  building  of 
the  sugar  factories  at  Brush  and  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.,  and  at  Billings,  Mont 

The  president  reported  on  a  communication  received  from  Mr.  C.  S.  Morey  In 
reference  to  the  Saginaw,  Mich.,  property  and  the  remaining  buildings  owned 
by  the  Sterling  Sugar  Co.  and  which  are  located  on  the  land  owned  by  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  on  motion  Messrs.  Arthur  Donner,  C.  S. 
Morey,  and  Chas.  B.  Warren  were  appointed  a  committee  to  make  an  adjust- 
ment between  the  Sterling  Sugar  Co.  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in 
reference  to  this  property. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Wednesday,  May  31,  1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  special  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Arthur  Donner,  C.  S.  Morey,  and 
Oha&  B.  Warren,  appointed  to  make  an  adjustment  between  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the  Sterling  Sugar  Co.  in  regard  to  the  remaining 
property  of  the  Saginaw  plant,  have  made  and  submitted  the  following  report, 
dated  May  23,  1005.  *'  Report  that  after  the  Sterling  Sugar  Co.  has  removed 
whatever  machinery,  structure  and  buildings  it  desires  from  the  real  estate 
owned  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  the  remaining 
buildings  belonging  to  the  Sterling  Sugar  Co.  be  handled  jointly  with  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  as  owner  of  the  real  estate  and  that  the  propor- 
tions of  interest  in  the  property  be  fixed  as  follows:  Sterling  Co.,  twenty  thirty- 
seconds;  American  Co.,  twelve  thirty-seconds;  each  party  to  pay  expenses  of 
maintaining  and  selling  property  and  to  share  In  profits  of  sale  in  above  propor- 
tion," which  report,  on  motion,  was  accepted  by  the  committee. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  June  6,  1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

On  motion.  Horace  Havemeyer  ^s  appointed  to  the  position  of  assistant 
of  the  president,  but  without  compensation  and  without  authority. 
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Tlie  president  read  a  communicatioQ  from  Mr.  John  E.  Parsons  in  reference 
to  the  Kiss^  loan,  in  which  Mr.  Parsons  stated  that  no  proposition  for  the 
pajment  of  the  loan  had  yet  been  received. 

The  president  stated  tliat  lie  had  authorized  Mr.  Palmer  and  counsel  Edward 
M.  Shepard  on  belialf  of  the  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.,  to  commence  proceed- 
ings against  the  Cornell  UniTersity  to  recover  |37d440.7S.  the  amount  expended 
for  railroad  and  cars,  stave  plant,  chemical  plant  and  dwellings,  which  was 
approved. 

Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  Yorls,  on 
Tuesday,  June  13, 1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  reported  on  the  status  of  the  raw  and  refined  sugar  market. 
He  said  that  the  present  quotation  for  raw  sugar  was  on  the  basis  of  4i  for  96 
centrifugal,  although  a  sale  had  be^i  made  at  4i,  and  that  he  had  ordered 
the  Jersey  City  refinery  to  conunence  melting  on  Monday  -of  this  week.  He 
stated  that  the  company's  meltings  during  the  first  22  weeks  of  the  present  year 
had  been  1,032,000,000  pounds  as  agahist  1,191,000^000  in  1904,  955,000,000 
in  1903,  and  1,111,000,000  in  1902. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  fa^d  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  June  20,  1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.: 

The  president  stated  that  a  company  had  been  organised  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  UUh,  called  the  Western  Idaho  Sugar  Oo.,  with  a  capital  of 
$2,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  tmilding  beet  ssgar  factories  at  Payette  and  at 
Nampa,  Idaho.  On  motion,  he  was  authorised  to  sobsc-rll>e  on  behalf  of  the 
company  to  one-half  ($1,000,000)  of  the  stock. 

The  president  was  also  authorised  to  siibscrll>e  on  the  part  of  the  company 
to  $000,000  of  the  capital  of  $1,000,000  of  a  company  which  It  is  proposed  to 
organize,  to  be  called  the  "  Sanpete  &  Sevier  Si^^r  Co.  of  Umh,"  and  which 
will  build  beet  sugar  tactorles  at  Rk;hfield,  Serler  County,  Utah,  and  at  San> 
pete,  Utah. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Havemeyer,  Thomas,  and  Donn^  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  take  charge  of  the  company's  investments  In  beet  sugar  properties  and 
with  fail  authority  for  tlie  organisation  and  administration  df  beet  sugar  com- 

panies. 

The  president  stated  tliat  a  company  liad  been  erflUKlssd  under  the  laws  of 
West  Virginia,  called  the  "Compania  MercantU  de  Cuba,"  for  the  purpose  of 
making  loans  to  planters  and  others  on  Cuban  property.  The  capital  is  $100,000, 
of  which  75  per  cent  lias  been  subscribed  by  the  American  Sugar  Honing  Co., 
and  25  per  cent  by  Messrs.  Zaldo  ft  Co. ;  10  per  cent  of  the  capital  has  been 
paid  in,  which  was  approved. 

It  is  understood  tliat  all  amoonts  required  by  the  company  will  be  advanced 
by  our  company  and  by  Messrs.  Zaldo  ft  Co.  in  the  proportion  of  75  per  cent 
and  25  per  cent.  The  company  has  already  made  two  loans  of  $100,000  each ; 
one  to  Mr.  Careno,  and  one  to  Madame  Ruiz  de  Gamiz,  which  were  approved, 
and,  on  motion,  the  president  and  treasurer  were  authorized,  at  their  discretion, 
to  make  further  loans  to  that  company,  and  also  loans  to  other  parties  on  Cuban 
properties. 

On  motion,  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wail  Street,  New  Xork,  on 
Tuesday,  June  27,  1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  president  read  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  ContlBental  Sugar  Co., 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  dated  June  20, 1905.  It  stated  that  a  special  meetfng  of  the 
stockholders  of  that  company  had  been  called  for  July  0,  1905,  for  the  purpose 
of  authorizing  an  increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  oompany  from  $1^000,000 
to  $1,200,000  and  that  the  increase  of  $200^000  was  needed  to  complete  the 
Bliasfield  works  and  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  Fremont  plant  On  nation, 
the  subscription  to  the  additional  capital  was  left  to  tiie  discretion  of  the 
president. 

Mr.  Parsons  reported  on  the  6.  E.  Kissti  loan,  the  settlement  of  which  liad 
been  referred  to  him  by  the  committee  at  their  meeting  of  May  23. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  oa 
Tuesday,  July  11,  1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  secretary  called  attention  to  the  Northern  Construction  Co.,  of  Colorado, 
which  is  engaged  in  building  the  35  miles  of  railroad  called  the  Highland  lAke 
Extension  and  Windsor-Eaton  Line,  and  which  had  been  authorized  at  the  com- 
mittee's meeting  of  November  22, 1904.  He  stated  that  the  money  required  for 
the  building  of  the  road  was  being  advanced  by  our  company,  and  that  the 
amounts  loaned  so  far  were :  $75,000  during  the  month  of  May,  $100,000  during 
the  month  of  June,  $150,000  wanted  for  July,  which  Ti^as  approved,  and  further 
loans  were  authorized  for  the  completion  of  the  road,  If  approved  by  Mr.  €•  S. 
Morey. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committe,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  July  18,  1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  authorized  the  Ragus  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 
to  erect,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $130,000,  an  eight-story  building  on  the  comer 
lot  at  Washington  and  Laight  Streets,  New  York,  the  purchase  of  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  committee  at  their  meeting  of  May  2,  1905. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  August  1,  1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  proposed  sale  of  the  Woolson  Spice  Co.'s  property  in  Detroit  Avenne, 
Toledo,  and  which  is  not  used  by  the  company,  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
Judge  Doyle. 

Mr.  Frazier  reported  that  the  proposed  sale  of  the  Camden  refinery  would 
probably  fall  through. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  Idaho  Sugar  Co.  had  acquired  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Snake  River  Valley  Sugar  Co.,  at  Blackfoot,  and  that  the  com- 
pany would  increase  its  capital  from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000.  He  stated  that 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  had  made  a  loan  to  the  Idaho  Sugar  Co.  of 
$498,750,  payable  on  demand,  with  interest  6  per  cent  per  annum,  against 
35,000  shares  of  the  Snake  River  Valley  Sugar  stock  as  collateral,  which  was 
approved. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  August  8,  1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  president  stated  that  he  owned  2,535  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Snake 
River  Valley  Sugar  Co.,  of  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  which  he  had  purchased  in  April 
of  this  year,  and  which  he  was  willing  to  sell  to  the  company  at  cost,  with 
interest  to  date. 

On  motion,  the  president's  offer  was  accepted. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  August  29,  1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  president  stated  that  he  had  authorized  the  sale  of  the  Camden  refinery 
property  at  $150,000,  of  which  $60,000  are  to  l>e  paid  in  cash,  and  $90,000  by  a 
five  years'  mortgage  under  the  conditions  stated  in  George  H.  Frazier*s  letter 
of  August  17,  1905,  which  was  approved. 

The  president  reported  that  the  San  Pete  &  Sevier  Sugar  Co.,  of  Utah,  had 
been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  that  the  first  payment  of  10 
per  cent  of  the  company's  subscription  to  $600,000  of  the  stock,  as  authorized 
at  the  executive  committee's  meeting  of  June  20,  1905,  would  be  made  to-day. 

The  treasurer  stated  that  he  had  loaned  $60,000  to  the  Ragus  Tea  &  Coffee 
G6.,  which  was  approved. 

Developments  In  reference  to  the  establishing  of  a  beet-sugar  factory  at 
Ghaska,  Minn.,  and  the  removal  to  that  place  of  the  factory  from  Tawaa, 
Mich.,  were  referred  to  the  president 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Meeting  of  tlie  executiTe  oommlttee  li^d  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York« 
on  Taesday,  September  12,  1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  treasurer  rQX>rted  that  lie  bad  made  a  further  loan  to  the  Bagns  Tea 
&  Ck>ffee  Co.  of  $15,000  which  was  ai^Hroyed. 

The  committee  recommended  the  sale  of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Befining  Oo.'s 
refinery  prc^ierty  after  the  machinery  has  been  remoyed,  and  directed  the 
secretary  to  correspond  with  Mr.  John  Gill  in  refer»ioe  to  it.  * 


Meetiag  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  September  26, 1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  authorized  the  incorporation,  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  of  the  Carrer  County  Sugar  Co.,  of  Chaska, 
Minn.,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  operating 
a  beet  sugar  factory  at  Chaska.  The  American  Sugar  Befining  Co.  takes 
$900,000  of  the  stock,  payable  as  soon  as  the  organization  of  the  company 
is  completed,  and-  of  the  balance  of  $200,000  so  much  from  time  to  time  as 
may  be  needed  and  as  will  not  be  taken  by  other  parties.  The  Canrer  County 
Sugar  Co.  will  purchase  from  the  Tawas  Sugar  Co.  of  Michigan  its  plant, 
Tiz:  the  building  and  machinery,  for  $900,000  and  will  remove  it  to  Chaska 
at  its  own  expoise  (the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  about  $200,000).  The 
Tawas  Sugar  Co.  will  pay  its  indebtedness  of  about  $70,000  from  the  money 
received  for  the  plant,  and  it  will  distribute  the  remaining  $230,000  as  a  divi- 
dend to  its  stockholders^  all  of  which  was  approved  by  the  committee. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
on  Tuesday,  October  24,  1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Mr.  Donner  reported  that  he  had  loaned  to  the  Bagus  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 
$10,000  which  is-  the  first  payment  towards  the  cost  of  erecting  a  building 
for  the  company  at  the  comer  of  Laight  and  Washington  Streets,  New  York, 
in  accordance  with  the  executive  committee's  resolution  passed  at  their 
meeting  of  July  18,  1905,  which  was  approved. 

Mr.  Donner  further  reported  that  on  October  13  he  had  loaned  to  the 
Compania  M^rcantil  de  Cuba  $13,725,  which  was  ai^roved. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  October  31,  1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  : 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  purchased  from  Godchaux  &  Co.  of 
New  Orleans,  50,000  tons  of  Louisiana  sugar  to  be  delivered  during  the  coming 
season  and  at  the  New  York  price  with  an  allowance  of  three-sixteenth  cent 
per  pound. 

The  president  reported  on  the  raw  and  refined  sugar  market  and  the  melt- 
ings and  sales  of  the  company;  he  also  gave  his  views  on  the  beet  sugar 
industry  in  the  west. 

The  president  reported  on  the  present  status  of  the  company's  loan  to 
Gustave  E.  Kissel. 

The  treasurer  reported  that  he  had  loaned  on  October  23  to  the  Northern 
Gonstruction  Co.  $50,000,  making  a  total  of  $435,000,  and  which  is  the  estimated 
cost  of  building  the  raUroad  called  the  ''Highland  Lake  Extension  and 
Windsor-Eaton  Line." 

The  secretary  reported  that  on  account  of  the  dismantling  of  filter  house 
No.  1  and  2  of  the  Greenpoint  refinery,  and  the  removal  of  the  filters  and  other 
machinery  to  New  Orleans,  he  had  reduced  the  fire  insurance  on  building 
and  machinery  of  the  Greenpoint  plant  to  $217,000,  which  was  approved. 

The  secretary  stated  that  the  organization  of  the  Carver  County  Sugar  Co. 
to  build  a  beet  sugar  factory  at  Chaska,  Minn.,  had  been  completed,  and  he 
presented  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation,  which  showed  that  the 
capital  was  $500,000,  and  that  the  amount  of  indebtedness  or  liability  to  which 
the  corporation  shall  be  subject  at  any  time  should  not  exceed  $350,000. 

The  president  was  authorized  to  purchase  from  Mr.  Charles  B.  Warren 
$15,000  of  the  stock  of  the  Bay  Ci^  (Mich.)  Sugar  Co.  at  cost,  which  is 
about  par. 
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Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Wednesday.  November  8,  1905,  at  11.15  a.  m. : 

A  loan  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  of  $2,000,000  was  authorised;  the 
rate  of  interest  to  be  determined  later. 

Payment  to  the  Idaho  Sugar  Co.  of  $250,000,  the  first  installment  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  subscription  to  the  increased  capital  stock  of 
that  company,  was  authorized. 

The  sale  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Utah  Sugar  Co.,  owned  by  this  com- 
pany, at  not  less  than  par,  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  president,  Mr. 
Frazier,  and  Mr.  Donner,  or  either  two  of  them. 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  instructed  Mr.  Cutler  to  hold  up  for  the 
present  the  building  of  the  beet-sugar  factories  by  the  San  Pete  &  Sevier  Sugar 
Co.  at  San  Pete  and  Sevier  in  Utah,  and  by  the  Western  Idaho  Sugar  Co.  at 
Payette  and  Nampa  in  Idaho. 

The  secretary  reported  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  treasurer,  he  had  made  a 
further  payment  of  $5,000  to  the  Ragus  Tea  &  Coffee  Co.  on  account  of  the  cost 
of  their  new  building,  which  was  approved. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  November  14,  1905,  at  11  o'clodE  a.  m. : 

The  secretary  reported  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  treasurer,  he  had  made  a 
loan  to  the  Companla  Mercantil  de  Cuba  of  $31,125,  which  was  approved. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  November  21,  1905,  at  11.S0  a.  m. : 

The  president  was  authorized  to  purchase  from  Charles  B.  Warren  ^82 
shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Peninsular  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  Michigan  at  par. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  December  5,  1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  authorized  a  loan  to  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.  of  $800,000,  which  was  approved. 

The  president  made  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  General  Distrlbating  Co. 
of  West  Virginia. 

The  president  presented  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hermann  Sielcken,  giving  his  views 
on  the  coffee  trade  and  the  Woolson  Spice  Co.,  and  on  motion,  the  management 
of  tiie  company *s  coffee  business  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  George  H.  Frazier  and  Arthur  Donner. 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  instructed  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Cutler  not  to 
proceed  with  the  erection  of  sugar  houses  at  Payette,  Idaho,  and  at  San  Pete 
and  Sevier,  Utah.  The  contract  made  for  the  building  of  the  Payette  factoiy 
would  be  transferred  to  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  the  conunittee  would  recommend  to  the  board  of 
directors  to  increase  Mr.  George  H.  Frazier's  salary  to  $20,000  per  annum,  to 
commence  January"  1,  1906. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  conunittee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  December  12,  1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hermann  Slelck^i,  dated  December  6, 
1905,  in  reference  to  a  new  brand  of  coffee  to  conalst  of  No.  3  Santos,  which 
will  be  put  up  by  the  Woolson  Spice  Co.  The  matter  was  referred  to  Messrs. 
Frazier  and  Donner,  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  company's  coffee  business. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tnesday,  December  19, 1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  treaanrer  reported  that  he  had  made  a  further  payment  to  the  Ragus 
Tea  &  Ooffee  Co.  of  ^7,500  on  account  of  the  cost  of  their  new  building,  which 
was  approved. 

On  motion  by  the  president,  a  finance  committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Befin> 
ing  Co.  was  appointed,  to  consist  of  Messrs.  W.  B.  Thomas;  chairman,  Qeorge 
H.  Frazier,  and  Arthur  X>onner,  and  to  be  in  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  com- 
pany, and  it  was  recommended  to  the  board  that  this  committee  be  granted  full 
power  to  sell  the  company's  investments  and  to  buy  and  reinvest. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tnesday,  January  28,  1906,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  : 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  authorized  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Co.  to  acquire  terminals  at  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.'s  factories  at  Windsor, 
Loveland,  and  Longmont,  Colo.,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $28,000,  which  was 
approved. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  January  30, 1906,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  Thomas  R.  Cutler,  the  secretary  was  directed  to 
telegraph  to  him  that  the  company's  holdings  of  stock  in  the  Idaho  Sugar  Ca 
are  not  for  sale. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  Co.,  of  Colorado,  was  authorized  to  purchase,  if 
necessary,  the  right  of  way  for  the  7^  miles  of  extension  from  Liberty  to 
LfOngmont,  Colo.,  the  building  of  which  had  been  authorized  at  the  directors' 
meeting  of  January  9,  1906. 

The  parties  representing  the  company's  interests  in  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Co.,  of  Colorado,  were  instructed  to  authorize  the  increase  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Co.  from  $600,000  to  $2,000,000,  the  increase 
to  be  issued  in  payment  of  certain  extensions  and  improvements  aud  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  property  of  the  Northern  Construction  Co.,  of  Colorado. 

The  management  of  the  company's  coffee  business  during  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Havemeyer  was  referred  to  Mr.  Hermann  SieJoken  with  power,  except  any 
approT)riatlons  of  money,  which  must  first  be  submitted  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee through  Mr.  Arthur  Donner. 

On  motion,  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  February  6,  1906,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Mr.  Frazier  made  a  report  on  the  General  Distributing  Co.,  of  West  Virginia, 
and  on  motion  the  president's  action  in  referring  the  company's  interests  in  that 
company  to  Mr.  Frazier  with  power  was  approved. 

Mr.  Donner  reported  that  the  president  had  authorized  Mr.  Hermann  Sielcken 
to  purchase,  at  his  discretion,  50,000  bags  No.  3  coffee  for  the  Woolson  Spice 
Co.,  which  was  approved. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  ^Tork,  on 
Tuesday,  March  6, 1906,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

On  motion  the  Companla  Mercantil  de  Cuba  was  authorized  to  make  a  loan  of 
$200,000  against  first  mortgage  on  the  plantation  Santa  Catalina,  situated  near 
Cardenaa  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  12  per  cent,  and  the  loan,  which  will  run  six 
to  seven  yean,  is  to  be  repaid  gradually  during  that  periods  The  plantation 
will  consign  80  per  cent  of  its  product  to  guarantee  the  amounts  as  they 
become  doe. 

The  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.  was  authorized  to  increase  the  price  of  coffee 
and  sugar  boxes  2  cents,  in  accordance  with  the  Increased  price  of  the  box 
flhooka. 

On  motion^  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  (m 
Tuesday,  March  20,  1906,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  secretary  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  annual  stock- 
holders' meeting  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  €k).,  which  will  be  held  at  Jers^ 
City  on  idarch  28. 

Proxies  for  the  company's  stock  in  the  Idaho  Sugar  Co.  and  the  Western 
Idaho  Sugar  Co.  to  be  given  to  Thomas  R.  Cutler  for  the  election  of  directors 
at  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting  of  those  comjmnies  on  April  10,  in  accord- 
ance  with  Mr.  Cutler's  letter  of  March  13,  were  authorised. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Wednesday,  March  28,  1906,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. : 

Proxies  for  the  company's  stock  in  the  Menominee  River  Sugar  Co.  and  the 
Peninsular  Sugar  Refining  Co.  for  the  reelection  of  the  present  board  of 
directors  of  those  companies  at  their  annual  meetings  in  April  were  authorized. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  April  3,  1906,  at  11.30  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  authorized  to  renew  the -lease  with 
Guggenheim  &  Co.  for  certain  buildings  at  the  comer  of  Filbert  and  Front 
Streets  in  San  Francisco,  at  a  monthly  rent  of  $500,  but  subject  to  cancellation 
on  six  months'  notice,  and  to  cancellation  in  30  days  in  case  the  refinery  is  to 
be  operated. 

Mr.  Thomas  reported  on  the  raw  and  refined  sugar  situation. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
on  Tuesday,  April  10,  1906,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Proxies  were  authorized  for  the  company*s  stock  in  the  Alma  Sugar  Co.  to  be 
given  to  Charles  B.  Warren,  for  the  annual  stockholders*  meeting  of  that  com- 
pany on  April  17,  1906,  and  for  the  reelection  of  the  present  board  of  directors. 

A  contribution  of  $500  for  the  expenses  of  the  reunion  of  Confederate  veter- 
ans to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  on  April  25  was  authorized. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  April  17,  1906,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Proxies  were  authorized  for  the  company's  stock  in  the  Carver  County  Sugar 
Co.,  to  be  given  to  Charles  B.  Warren,  for  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting  to  be 
held  on  May  15,  1906,  and  for  the  reelection  of  the  present  board  of  directors. 

The  treasurer  reported,  a  loan  made  to  the  Ragus  Tea  &  Coffee  Co.  of  $7,500. 

The  secretary  read  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  John  Gill,  of  Baltimore,  on  a 
local  agitation  in  regard  to  building  a  sugar  refinery  in  that  city. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  April  24,  1906,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  treasurer  reported  a  payment  of  $50,000  made  on  account  of  the  com- 
pany's subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  Carver  County  Sugar  Co.,  which  was 
approved. 

Proxies  for  the  company's  stock  of  the  Alameda  Sugar  Co.  for  the  annaal 
meeting  of  that  company  to  be  held  on  May  1,  and  for  the  reelection  of  the 
present  board  of  directors,  were  authorised. 

A  letter  from  the  General  Distributing  Co.,  asking  for  the  renewal  of  $60,000 
of  their  notes  held  by  the  National  City  Bank,  and  which  will  mature  daring 
the  month  of  May,  was  referred  to  Mr.  George  H.  Fraster. 

A  donation  of  1,000  barrels  of  granulated  sugar  to  the  Red  Cross  Society,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  San  Francisco  sufferers,  was  authorised. 
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THE  BlXCTTIITS  OOMXITm 

Oou  ToucnK  m. 


Mcctias  of  tbe  cxecotlTe  committee,  hcid  at  117  Wan  StrcC 


TneBdaj,  May  8. 190S.  at  loao  o'clock 

PitDcies  for  the  eimipaBy*8  stock  of  tlie 
■iwiiMii  stDckfacddenT  mcrtlug  of  that 
peaiortxin  of  tbe  present  board  of 

A  loan  of  SISjOOO  to  tbe  Nortfaeni  Oonatnictkn  Oo.  oi  Oolondo  «ms  antter- 


Oootinental  Snsar  Go.  <rf  Ohio  for 

to  be  beld  on  Maj  ft,  and  flsr 


lleedns  of  tbe  encvtiTe  eonmmtBe.  bdd  at  117  Wall  Street 
Taeaday,  Mmj  22, 1906,  at  U  o*ciock  a.  m: 

Tbe  premdent  inwwied  on  tbe  beet-ao^r  aitoation  fai  tbe  Went  and 
pardciilazlF  bi  lefcicnoe  to  tbe  Great  Weatem  Sugar  Oo.  fn  CMondo. 

Mj  reported  tbat  Stepben  J.  Gorman,  wbo  bad  been  tai  ebaiise 
oifee  at  15  Kgfbange  Place,  Jersey  Gty,  bad  left  tbe 
ment  of  tbe  eompaor  on  aceoont  of  aidknem.  and  tbat  Lewte  K.  Oadireil, 
tbe  Kc*  Toik  oiBcy.  bad  been  appobited  to  anooeed  bim,  irtiicb  ms  a|ipni%ed. 
Mr.  Gadwd  is  also  to  be  appoint€d  tbe  agent  on  wtiom  proccas  may  be 
bi  aeeoidaBee  with  tbe  Xew  Jccacr  atatote,  for  tbe 
United  States  Sngar  Rrttning  Go.,  and  tlie  Great  Wettern  So^ar  Ou 
Wjgiatered  Sem  Jersey  oAeea  are  at  15  Rrrtianc^  Plaoe. 

Xlie  president  aobmitted  an  oif er  reenred  from  Mr.  John  Gill  of  $15jOOO  tar 
tbm  Baltimore  reflnety  pwipeitj.  Tbe  eomarittee  derllned  to  act  upon  tbe  oflte 
and  referred  tbe  matter  to  Mr.  Geoi^  H.  Fruier  for  information  and  report 
at  a  fntnre 


Tike  president  reported  tbat  be  bad  antboriaed  tlie  payment  of  ^S7v500  to 
tbe  Leariston  Sogar  O.  for  tiiree-^gbtlis  of  tbe  new  sto^  of  flOOJOOO  to  be 
iaaoed,  in  aeoordanee  with  tlie  eompany'a  prerioas  subscription. 

Tim  pwiident  stated  tliat  lie  bad  reo^red  a  letter  from  Mr.  JjofwtSL  M. 
Palmer,  in  wbicb  Mr.  Palmer  bad  tenda«d  bis  resignation  as  director  and 
prerident  of  tlie  Brooklyn  Goopeimge  Co.,  to  take  effect  on  Jnne  1,  and  in 
wbidft  it  ms  staled  tbat  bis  brotlier,  Mr.  Henry  U.  Palmer,  would  also  retire 
from  tiie  conqsny  on  Jane  1. 

On  motion  tbe  committee  roted  to  accept  tliese  resignations  as  of  Jmie  1, 
Init  witb  tlie  andentimding  tint  tbe  two  gentlenMn  tpoold  continoe  witb  tbe 
company  until  July  1  in  an  adrisory  capacity,  bat  with  a  minimum  of  incon- 
Tenienoe  to  tbemeelTesL  Tbe  committee  also  resolired  tbat  a  meeting  of  tbe 
boajd  ct  direetoTF  of  tbe  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.  be  beld  on  May  29.  at  wbicb 
tliese  resagnations  are  to  be  formally  acted  upon. 


Meeting  of  tbe  csecntire  committecL  brid  at  117  Wall  Street.  New  York,  on 
Tncaday.  May  2»«  1900.  at  11  o*clock  a.  ul: 

Tbe  committee  antboriaed  proxies  to  be  giren  to  Mr.  Warren  for  tbe  com- 
pany's stock  in  tbe  Sanilac  Bellning  Col,  for  tbe  annual  meeting  of  tbat  company* 
to  tie  beld  on  Jane  13w  19061,  and  for  tbe  reelection  of  the  preaent  lioani  of 
directors. 

Ttie  propositioD  to  remove  to  Wayeiiy,  Iowa,  tbe  Michigan  plant  of  tbe  Bay 
City  <^Micli.i  Sugar  Co.  as  referred  tc  the  president  and  the  vice  president  for 
action  with  power. 


Meeting  of  tbe  executive  committee,  brid  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tueaday.  June  5,  liW,  at  11  o*dock  au  m. : 

On  motiOD  authority  waa  giren  to  Mr.  George  H.  Fra^er  to  aell  tbe  two 
dwelling  bousee  owned  by  tbe  Baltimore  Sugar  Bcflning  Cou  at  Baltimore. 
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Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  »t  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  June  12,  1906,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  reported  on  the  coffee  situation. 

On  motion  he  was  authorized,  at  his  diseretioa,  to  close  the  pUiBt  in  BrortUyn 
and  to  transfer  the  coffee  business  to  Toledo;  he  was  alao  autiioriaed,  at  his 
discretion,  to  reduce  the  selling  price  of  Lion  coffee  to  3^  cents  aboTe  the 
value  of  green  coffee  No.  7. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  June  26,  1906,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  Compania  Mercantil  de  Cuba  was  authorized  to  make  a  loan  to  Mde. 
Buiz  de  Gamiz  of  $200,000  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  plantation  Vitoria 
(which  has  a  capacity  of  100,000  bags  of  sugar  anmially,  aad  whieh  bad  aft  out- 
put this  year  of  80,000  bags).  The  loan  will  draw  imtereet  at  12  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  it  is  to  be  repaid  in  five  years.  The  mortgage  ok  the  plaBtatUm  is 
for  $331,250,  and  the  amount  of  $131,250  which  ia  due  to  othep  partlfiiw  la  to  be 
paid  ahead  of  the  proposed  loan.  It  has  beea  agreed  that  thf»'e  be  reMned  $1 
per  bag  on  the  output  of  the  plantation  toward  the  cancellation  of  that  moit- 


Meeting  of  the  exeoutive  conuQitteo  held  at  117  Wall  atieeli,  New  Yorls,  on 
Tuesday,  July  10,  1906,  at  11.15  a.  m. : 

A  loan  to  the  Northern  Construction  Co.  of  Colorado  of  $50,000  waa  an* 
tboriied. 

The  secretary  reported  that  paysaent  would  be  made  this  we^  f  $60,000  od 
account  of  the  company's  subscription  to  stock  of  the  Weaten  Idaho  Snsar 
Co.,  and  that  the  remaining  payments  of  that  subscription  wouM  lie  made — 
$60,000  on  August  15  and  $50,000  on  October  15,  which  was  approved. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  July  24, 1906,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  secretary  stated  that  a  payment  of  $50,000  had  been  made  on  aeoouat  of 
the  company's  subscription  to  the  Carver  County  Sugar  Co.,  of  Minnesota,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  subscription,  amounting  to  $50,000  would  be  paid  as 
soon  as  called  by  the  company,  which  was  approved. 

The  president  reported  on  a  contract  made  with  the  FniinJklia  Brewing.  Co^  of 
Brooklyn  to  supply  the  Havemeyers  &  Elder  Befinery  in  Brooklyn  with  the  beer 
required  during  year  ending  August  8,  1907,  at  $4.10  per  barr^  of  31  gallons, 
which  was  approved. 

The  president  submitted  a  letter  rec^ved  from  the  Billings  Sugar  Co»  by 
Mr.  C.  S.  Mor^  dated  July  11,  1906,  giving  a  report  on  the  progress  made  with 
the  Billings  factory  and  the  outlook  for  the  beet  crc^i. 

The  president  stated  that  he  had  authorized  the  organization  of  a  realty 
company  in  California  which  will  hold  the  company's  real  estate  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  with  a  board  of  directors  identical  with  that  of  the  Western  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  which  was  approved. 

On  motion  the  adiostment  of  the  Hawaiian  IsiaDdB  imd  the  New  Orleans 
sugar  situations  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  tkfe  prealdenr,  witb  power. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  July  31,  1906,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  reported  on  the  proposed  organisation  of  the  Michigan  Sugar 
Co.,  which  will  acquire  certain  Michigan  beet  sugar  plants  in  which  this  com- 
pany  is  interested.  On  motion  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Havemeyer  and  Donner,  with  power. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  August  28,  1906.  at  11  a.  m.  : 

The  removal  of  the  Oreenpolnt  sugar  war^ouse  (which  is  of  steel  constmc* 
tion)  to  the  new  refinery  at  Chalmette,  New  Orleans,  was  authorized. 
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Meetios  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street.  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  September  11«  1900^  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  treasorer  wtta  athoriged  at  his  discretion  to  make  deposits  ap  to 
$200,000  with  the  Mercantile  Trost  ft  Deposit  Co.  of  Baltimore. 

Loans  to  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  on  six  months*  time,  interest  at  6 
per  cent  per  annnm«  the  total  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,  and  agntnst  stock  of  re- 
fined sngar  rained  at  4i  cents  per  pound,  less  freight  to  points-  of  distrlhutiou,  as 
ooUateral,  were  antherised. 


Meeting  of  the  execntive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  October  16,  1906,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  secretary  was  authorised  to  give  to  All  pnrdiasers  of  sugar  and  eArup  a 
manufacturers'  guarantee  warranting  that  all  products  made  by  the  company 
are  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  national  pure  food  laws,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  90,  1906. 

The  president  reported  that  the  company  had  not  paid  the  taxes  on  its  prop- 
erty in  Brooklyn  for  the  years  of  190i,  1905,  and  1906  on  account  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  assessment,  which  he  liad  considered  excessire,  and  tliat  proceed- 
ings were  pending  asking  for  a  reduction  of  assessment  on  account  of  over- 
valuation and  inequality. 

He  stated  that  he  had  Just  authorized  an  agreement  to  t>e  made  ^ith  the 
comptroller  of  the  city  by  which  the  company  would  pay  on  account  of  the  taxes 
for  the  three  years,  an  amount  based  on  the  old  valuation,  but  without  prejudice 
to  tbeecMnpany's  daim  for  reduction  of  the  assessment,  which  was  approved. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  in  which  that 
company  stated  that  it  would  need  to  lM>rrow  during  the  months  of  Noveml>er 
and  December  various  amounts,  aggregating  H«350,000.  AJso  a  commnnicatioo 
from  the  Billings  Sugar  Co.  in  which  that  company  stated  that  it  would  need 
for  tlie  months  sC  Novemlier  and  Deoeml)er  various  amounts  aggregating 
$6SO,000.  On  motion  the  treasurer  was  auttioriaed  to  loan  the  amounts  men- 
tioned to  the  two  compmiSB. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  organization  of  the  realty  eompany  in  Oali- 
fomla,  antfaorissd  by  the  committee  at  its  meeting  of  July  24,  1906,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  holding  tte  company's^  real  estate  in  Oalifomia,  had  been  completed; 
that  its  name  Is  the  Insular  Improv^aent  Co.;  that  the  l>oafd  of  directors 
consiats  of  J.  D.  Spreckels,  J.  D.  Spreckels,  jr.,  A.  F.  Morrison,  W.  B.  Cope,  and 
W.  H.  Hannam,  and  that  the  oficers  are,  J.  D.  Spreckels^  president;  J.  D. 
Spre^els^  jr.,  vice  president;  W.  H.  Hannam,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  $250,000,  and  the  American  Sugar  Rieflning 
Co.'s  real  estate  in  San  Francisco  is  now  being  transferred  to  that  company  in 
exchange  for  its  capital  stock. 

The  president  stated  that  he  had  aothorlzed  the  organlmtisn  of  a  Missouri 
corporation  to  hold  the  company's  timber  lands  in  that  Stata  Tlie  nasw  to 
be  the  St  Fsancls  and  BbuA  Blver  Land  Co.,  and  the  capital  $G0u00a  There 
are  to  be  five  directors,  a  majority  of  whom  must  be  residente  of  MissoaiiL 
The  board  to  consist  of  Wiiiiain  K.  Barron,  Cbartes  Lan^kita,  M.  Ll  Horlacher 
in  Missouri,  and  Robert  hL  Parker  and  C.  R.  Heike  in  New  York.  All  the  details 
of  the  organization  and  the  transfer  of  the  timl>er  lands  in  the  company  are 
to  he  arranged  under  die  supervision  of  counsel,  John  E.  Parsons,  which  was 
spiiroved. 


Meeting  of  tlie  exaenttTe  esmmittee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  Toik,  on 
Tuesday,  October  SO,  1M§^  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.: 

The  president  reported  on  the  beet  sugar  factory  to  be  built  at  Waverl^, 
Iowa,  and  to  whleh  tlw  Mtafti^ni  ^ant  of  the  Bay  City  (MScIl)  Sugar  Co.  is 
to  be  removed.  He  statsd  that  he  had  authorised  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  tke 
factory  at  a  cost  of  $16,000,  which  was  approved,  and  on  motion  the  organization 
of  the  company  at  Wavo-l^  and  the  building  of  the  piant  was  referred  to  the 
president  with  power. 

The  treasurer  reported  that  the  loans  made  to  the  National  Sugar  Bellning 
Co.  to  date  amounted  to  $2^00,000,  which  was  approved,  and  on  motion  the  mak- 
ing of  l^ms  to  the  National  S^gar  Beflning  Co.  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
flnanee  committee. 

"Hie  president  read  the  corrsipondcnce  with  H.  R.  Duval,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  In  reference  to  a  proposition 
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made  by  that  company  for  the  building  of  a  sugar  factory  at  Las  Animas,  Colo. 
On  motion  the  committee  approved  the  action  taken  by  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  con- 
firmed the  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Duval  stating  that  the  American  Sugar  Reflning 
Co.  would  not  build  a  factory  at  Las  Animas  to  be  leased  to  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Co.,  nor  would  it  lend  the  requisite  sum  of  money,  but  that  it  woald 
very  willingly  exempt  the  product  of  the  Las  Animas  factory  from  the  com- 
mission agreement. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  Carver  County  Sugar  Co.  was  presented  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  on  motion  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  make  loans  to  that  com- 
pany as  wanted,  the  total  not  to  exceed  $150,000. 

The  finance  committee  reported  that  it  had  sold  the  $250,000  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  bonds  (southwestern  division)  ;  also  up  to  date  $327,000  of  the 
$1,000,000  Pennsylvania  Railroad  3i  per  cent  bonds  of  1916.  As  the  railroad 
company  has  redeemed  $263,000  of  the  bonds  there  remain  on  hand  at  present 
$410,000. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  November  27,  1906,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  : 

The  president  reported  on  the  proposed  beet  sugar  factory  at  Waverly,  Iowa, 
to  wbich  the  Michigan  plant  from  Bay  City  is  to  be  removed.  He  stated  that  a 
further  subscription  to  the  Iowa  company  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
of  $200,000  would  have  to  be  made,  which  was  approved. 

A  loan  to  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  of  $1,000,000,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent  per  annum,  was  authorized,  $5()0,000  of  the  amount  to  be  loaned  on 
December  15,  1906,  and  $500,000  on  January  15,  1907. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  January  8,  1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  committee  also  approved  loan  made  to  the  Ragus  Tea  &  Coffee  Co.  on 
December  26  of  $7,500. 

The  president  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  annual  stock- 
holders' meeting  of  the  Woolson  Spice  Co.  to  be  held  this  month,  and  the  com- 
mittee authorized  the  election  of  the  following  directors  and  officers : 

Directors:  Arthur  Donner,  Hermann  Sielcken,  F.  M.  Brigham.  George  H. 
Frazier,  S.  B.  Jermain,  John  W.  Koehrman,  Leonard  C.  Barnes.  OflScers :  Presi- 
dent. Arthur  Donner;  secretary  and  general  manager,  F.  M.  Brigham;  treas- 
urer. S.  B.  Jermain. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  January  22,  1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  that  of  January  8,  1907,  were  read  and 
approved. 

A  loan  to  the  Ragus  Tea  &  Coffee  Co.  of  $11,250  was  authorized. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  January  29,  1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  authorized  the  equipment  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Sugar  Refinery  in  San  Francisco  with  a  complete  sprinkler  system,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $30,000  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Western  Sugar  Reflning  Co., 
which  was  approved. 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  authorized  the  subscription  to  $200,000  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Iowa  Sugar  Co.  of  Waverly,  Iowa,  which  was  approved. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Wednesday,  February  13,  1907,  at  11.15  o'clock  a.  m.: 

A  letter  received  from  President  Gill,  of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  In 
which  ho  inquired  whether  the  company  det^ired  to  sell  the  refinery  property  in 
Baltimore,  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Havemeyer, 
Donner.  and  Frazier. 
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The  committee  approTed  the  action  of  the  president  in  having  given  proxies 
for  the  annnal  stodcholders'  meetings  of  the  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Go.  and 
of  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co.  directing  the  reelection  of  the  old  bonrd  of 
directors. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  February  19,  1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

A  special  confidential  allowance  of  10  cents  (instead  of  5  cents)  was  author- 
ized to  be  paid  to  B.  H.  Howell  Sons  &  Co.  on  all  soft  sugars  purchased  by 
them  after  January  1,  1907. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  February  26,  1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  Compania  Mercantil  de  Cuba  was  authorized  to  make  a  loan  to  Fran- 
cisco Duranoa,  owner  of  the  plantation  Toledo,  of  not  to  exceed  $150,000, 
secured  by  first  mortgage  on  the  plantation  and  drawing  interest  of  not  less 
than  12  per  cent,  or  with  an  interest  and  commission  arrangement  equivalent  to 
that  rate. 

The  sale  made  of  |60,000  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  General  Distributing 
Co.  of  West  Virginia  at  94 i  was  approved. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1907,  at  11  o*clock  a.  m. : 

Proxies  for  the  annnal  stockholders'  meeting  of  the  Menominee  River  Sugar 
Co.,  to  be  held  on  April  9,  and  for  the  reelection  of  the  present  bonrd  of  directors 
and  ofiicers,  were  aatborlzed. 

The  committee  decided  tliat  the  company's  stock  in  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.  should  be  voted  at  the  annual  nieetini?  of  the  stockholders  of  that  coratiany 
for  the  election  of  Horace  Havemeyer  as  a  director  In  place  of  Charles  W. 
Waterman,  and  for  the  reelection  of  the  other  directors. 

The  American  Coffee  Co.  was  authorize<i  to  charge  storage  to  the  Woolson 
Spice  Co.  on  the  Green  Lion  coflTee  stored  at  North  Second  Street.  Krooklyu,  and 
at  the  net  rate  of  2  cents  per  l>ag. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  April  9,  1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Proxies  for  the  annual  stockholders*  meetings  of  the  Alameda  Sugar  Co.« 
the  Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  the  Ttah  Sugar  Co.,  the  Western  Idaho  Sugar  Co..  and 
for  the  reelection  of  the  present  board  of  directors  and  officers  of  those  com- 
panies, were  authorized. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  oo 
Toeflday*  April  23, 1907,  at  11  o*ck)ck  a.  m. : 

The  treasQier  stated  that  under  date  of  April  15  he  faad  made  a  lean  to 
the  Bagus  Tea  Sl  Coffee  Co.  of  $15J0OO,  which  was  approved. 

The  secretary  reported  in  regard  to  the  loan  made  by  the  Cooponla  Mercaii' 
tn  de  CutM  to  Diaz  ft  Co^  for  f 200,000  Spanlah  gold,  secured  by  first  mortgagi 
on  the  Santa  Catalina  plantation  as  authorized  by  the  committee  at  the  meet' 
hog  of  March  6, 1906;  aod  that  Messrs.  Diaz  ft  Co.  bad  failed  to  pay  the  second 
inatallmeDt  under  the  agreement  of  $14/J26.06  due  on  April  1«  1907,  the  com' 
psny  bad  talun  tttefm  through  Messrs.  Zaldo  ft  Co.  to  protect  its  lolere«ts  and 
to  foreclose  the  mortgage,  which  was  approved. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  fltr«H«  Kew  T'^k,  oo 
Tneaday,  May  14.  IdCTT,  at  11  </cioek  a.  ol  : 

The  aeereury  reported  that  pracfes  bad  been  given  to  vote  the  emamttfn 
stock  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  following  crynipenfee;  Tbf  CMrldge  Hlggfoe 
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Co.,  the  Carver  Ck>unty  Sugar  Ck).,  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  and  the  Iowa  Sugar 
Co.,  with  the  understanding  that  the  old  board  of  directors  and  officers  be  re- 
elected, which  was  approved. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  San  Pete  &  Sevier  Sugar  Co.,  of  Utah  had 
been  dissolved  and  that  the  $60,000  paid  by  this  company  on  account  of  sob- 
scription  to  stock  had  been  returned. 

The  secretary  was  also  asked  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Frasler  in  regard  to 
ttie  dissolution  of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  to  the  sale  of  its  re- 
finery property  in  Baltimore. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street.  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  May  21,  1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  : 

The  president  was  authorized  to  extend  the  company's  agreement  with  the 
Sugar  Factors  Co.,  (Ltd.),  of  Hawaii  for  two  years,  from  October  1,  1908,  to 
October  1,  1910. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  May  28,  1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  ul  : 

The  president  stated  that  he  had  executed  the  agreement  with  the  Sugar 
Factors  Co.,  (Ltd.),  of  Hawaii  as  authorized  at  the  last  meeting  and  which 
provides  for  an  extension  of  the  pres^it  agreement  to  October,  1910. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  June  4, 1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  read  a  letter  from  Parker,  Hatch  A  Sheehan  In  reference  to 
the  assessment  for  taxation  of  the  company's  properties  in  Brooklsm,  and  on 
which  the  company  had  claimed  a  reduction.  He  gave  a  list  of  the  several 
properties  on  which  the  commissioner  had  agreed  to  make  a  reduction,  and  be 
stated  that  he  had  authorized  the  attorneys  to  accept  the  reduction  as  proposed, 
which  was  approved. 

The  president  submitted  the  annual  r^)ort  of  the  Continental  Sugar  Go.,  and 
the  disastrous  results  of  the  last  campaign ;  also  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
the  company  in  reference  to  the  outstanding  debts.  On  motion,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  Messrs.  Donner  and  Frazier  with  power  to  do  what  seined  salt- 
able  to  them  to  protect  the  company's  interests. 

The  president  reported  on  a  communication  from  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Cutler,  pro- 
posing the  consolidation  into  one  corporation  of  the  Utah  Sugar  Co.,  the  Idaho 
Sugar  Co.,  and  the  Western  Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  and  on  motion  it  was  referred  to  a 
committee  composed  of  Messrs.  Havemeyer,  BYazier,  and  Donner. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  June  25,  1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  secretary  called  attention  to  the  loan  made  by  the  Compania  Meroantll 
de  Cuba  to  Diaz  &  Co.,  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  Santa  Catalina  sagar 
estate,  and  that  proceedings  had  been  oommenoed  to  foreclose  the  loan  and 
mortgage.  It  was  decided  that  if  the  property  had  to  be  bought  in  by  the 
company  it  should  be  pot  in  the  name  of  the  Campania  Mercantil  de  Caba. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  August  13, 1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  stated  that  he  had  received  a  conmiunlcation  from  Thomas  R. 
Ontler,  the  general  manager  of  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  asking  for  a  loan 
from  this  company  of  $100,000,000.  It  was  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Cutler  should 
first  call  on  outside  parties  and  establish  a  credit  with  Chicago  and  Boston 
banks,  which  was  approved  by  the  oommlttee,  but  the  president  was  authorised 
at  his  discretion  to  make  the  loan  to  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  whenever 
wanted  and  for  the  amount  named. 
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Meeting  of  the  executiTe  ccmimittee,  hdd  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  TOTk«  oo 
Tacaday,  Septemb^  17.  1907,  at  11  &iAock  a.  m. : 

Tlie  president  was  amborised  to  lend  to  the  Ameilcan  Beet  Sogar  Co. 
$600j000  against  their  six  months'  note,  seeoied  by  sogar  rained  at  4  cents  a 
pouDd. 

Loans  were  also  antiiorized  to  the  Great  Western  Sogar  Go.  up  to  ^000,000; 
Biliinga  Sogar  Ca  np  to  ^00.000 :  Michigan  Sogar  Co.  up  to  fT50,000. 


Meeting  at  the  ezeentiTe  coounittee,  heAd  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  Yorlu  on 
Tneaday,  October  15,  1907,  at  11  o'dodc  a.  m.: 

The  committee  aothorized  loans  to  the  Iowa  Sngar  Co.  np  to  $230,000,  and 
the  Garrer  County  Sngar  Co.  np  to  |250jOOO. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street.  New  York,  on 
Toefldaj,  October  29,  1907,  at  11  o^dock  a.  m. : 

The  president  retorted  on  the  raw  and  r^ned  sugar  market,  and  he  stated 
that  he  had  ordered  the  closing  at  the  end  of  this  wedk  of  the  Brooklyn  Refinery 
of  the  Har^neyers  &  Elder  Plant,  which  would  remain  dosed  during  tiie  winter. 
Also  that  the  M.  &  W.  Refinery  would  discontinue  melting  teoqtorarily  until 
there  was  a  rdief  of  the  accumulation  of  the  refined  sngar  on  hand. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  To^  on 
Wednesday.  Norember  fi,  1907,  at  12  o'doek  m. 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  arranged  a  loan  with  the  American  Beet 
Sngar  Co.  of  $500,000  for  six  months  at  6  per  cent  and  secured  by  sogar  raloed 
at  4  cents  per  pound.  He  had  also  arranged  to  loan  to  the  Utah-Idaho  Sngar 
CoL  $5004)00  at  6  per  cent,  payable  in  four  eqnal  parts,  at  tix,  seren,  eight, 
and  nine  months  eadi,  which  was  appfored. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  November  12L  1907.  at  11  o'dock  a.  m. : 

A  loan  to  C.  8.  Morey,  of  Denver,  of  $25i)00  for  six  months,  with  interest  at 
6  per  cent  per  annum,  and  secured  by  300  shares  of  the  i»ef erred  stock  of 
The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  was  authorized. 

The  secretary  stated  that  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  had  reported  the 
completion  of  the  Ofllcer-Wfaidsor  Line  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Co.«  and 
that  the  total  cost  was  estimated  to  be  SVS2M0,  at  which  $100^000  had  already 
been  paid.    A  further  loan  for  the  balanoe  of  $82,000  was  authotlaed. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tncaday,  November  20,  1907,  at  11  o*ciodc  a.  m. : 

The  prafdcnt  was  authorised,  at  his  discretion,  to  make  further  loans  to  the 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.  of  an  asMxnit  not  to  exceed  950Oj00O  and  against  refined 
sugar  valued  at  4  cents  per  pound. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  hdd  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  sb 
Tuesday,  December  10,  1907, 'at  11  o*dock  a.  m.: 

A  loan  to  tlie  Menominee  River  Sugar  Co.  of  190,000  on  their  four  montluT 
note,  indorsed  by  their  directors,  was  authcnized. 


Meeting  d  the  executive  committee,  h^d  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
Tuesday,  December  17.  1907,  at  U  o^doek  a.  m.; 

On  motion  Mr.  Horsee  HavcnMyer  was  deeCed  a  meaher  at  the 
to  fiU  the  vacaney  caused  by  tlie  death  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer.    Mr.  Ha 
notified  of  his  election,  and  he  took  his  place  at  the 
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Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  lield  at  117  Wall  Street  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  December  24,  1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Mr.  Thomas  spoke  in  regard  to  his  compensation  from  January  1,  1908.  He 
suggested  that  his  present  salary  ns  manager  of  the  Boston  office  be  reduced 
$10,000,  making  it  $15,000,  and  that  in  addition  there  be  paid  to  him  a  salary 
as  president  of  the  company  of  $50,000,  or  a  total  of  $65,000  per  annum,  the 
whole  amount  to  be  remitted  from  the  Jersey  City  office,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  committee. 

The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  make  advances  to  Zaldo  &  Co.  on  account 
of  purchases  of  sugar  in  Cuba  and  before  the  shipping  documents  are  received, 
and  for  amounts  the  total  of  which  shall  not  exceed  $200,000  at  any  one  time. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  December  31,  1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  secretary  called  attention  to  the  annual  stockholders'  meetings  of  the 
following  companies  to  be  held  in  January :  The  United  States  Sugar  Refining 
Go. ;  the  American  Coffee  Co. ;  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  of  New  York ; 
the  Brooklyn  Distlllng  Co. ;  the  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co. ;  the  Brooklyn  Trans- 
portation Co.,  (Ltd.),  and,  on  motion,  the  secretary  was  authorized  to  represent 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  these  meetings  and  to  vote  the  company's 
stock  at  the  election  of  directors  to  be  held. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  January  14,  1908,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

On  the  recommendation  of  H.  E.  Niese  and  S.  C.  Hooker,  the  preparation  of 
a  complete  set  of  standard  plans  and  specifications  of  all  the  buildings  and 
machinery  required  for  both  a  600  ton  and  a  1,200  ton  beet  sugar  factory  was 
authorized,  the  work  to  be  completed  within  two  years,  and  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $26,000,  this  amount  to  include  the  services  of  Mr.  Godfrey  Elngl,  who 
is  to  be  employed  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum  (which  may  be  terminated 
at  any  time  on  three  months'  notice)  and  traveling  expenses  for  himself  and 
f&>mily  to  Denver. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  conunittee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  January  21,  1908,  at,  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  pay  to  the  Alameda  Sugar  Co.  an  assew- 
ment  on  the  stock  of  that  company  owned  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
of  $2  per  share,  and  amounting  to  $27,000.  The  money  is  wanted  chiefly  for 
farm  lands  purchased,  and  the  assesment  la  made  on  account  of  the  company's 
inability  to  borrow  from  California  banks. 

The  salary  of  C.  R.  Heike  was  increased  to  $25,000  per  annum  from  January 
1.  1908. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  January  28,  1908,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. ; 

Mr.  Thomas  also  reported  on  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the  sugar 
situation  at  San  Francisco. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
Tuesday,  February  4, 1908,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  attention  of  the  committee  was  called  to  the  annual  stockholders*  meet- 
ing of  the  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  February  5,  and  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  (in  whose  name  the  stock  of  the  two  Philadelphia  refineries 
is  held)  were  requested  to  give  proxies  to  Mr.  George  EL  Frazier  for  the  election 
of  the  following  directors  and  officers,  and  who  are  to  be  the  same  for  the 
Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co : 

Directors. — ^W.  B.  Thomas,  George  H.  Frazier,  Arthor  Donner,  John  Mayer, 
Horace  Havemeyer.  Officers. — ^President,  W.  B.  Thomas;  vice  presid^it,  Arthur 
Donner ;  treasurer,  George  H.  Frazier ;  secretary,  W.  W.  Fraxier,  jr. ;  asBlstant 
treasareTf  Joseph  A.  Ball. 
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Meeting  of  the  executlye  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  February  8,  1908,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Mr.  Thomas  stated  that  it  seemed  desirable  to  retain  Mr  W.  W.  Harrison  as 
a  director  of  the  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  Mr.  George  H.  Fraxler  was 
requested  to  confer  with  Mr.  Harrison  in  reference  to  it 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street.  New  York,  on 
Taesday,  February  25,  1908,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Messrs.  Donner  and  Heike  were  authorised  to  give  proxies  for  the  company's 
stock  standing  in  their  names  for  the  annual  stockholders*  meeting  soon  to  bti 
held  of  the  following  beet-sugar  companies  and  for  the  reelection  of  the  old 
board  of  directors  and  officers:  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  Amalgamated  Sugar 
Co.,  Lewiston  Sugar  Co.,  Menominee  River  Sugar  Co.,  Alameda  Sugar  Co. 

They  were  also  authorized  to  give  proxies  for  the  annual  stockholders*  meet' 
ings  to  be  held  on  March  25,  1908,  of  the  Northern  Construction  Co.  and  the 
GresLt  Western  Railway  Co.,  of  Colorado. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street.  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  March  3,  1908,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  attention  of  the  committee  was  called  to  a  letter  received  from  the  presl' 
dent  of  the  Alameda  Sugar  Co..  of  San  Francisco.  In  which  ttie  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  asked  for  a  one  year's  loan  of  $75,000  to  $100,0(J0.  No 
action  on  tills  matter  was  taken. 

The  annual  Massachusetts  statement  was  submitted  to  the  committee  nnd  was 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  directors  present.  Mr.  Thomas  stat«<l  ttiat  this 
li^assachnsetts  statement  would  be  filed  In  Boston  on  the  same  day  on  which 
the  gmeral  statement  of  the  company  would  be  ready  for  dellveor  to  the 
stockholders 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  called  to  the  annual  stockhoMers*  meeting 
of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co^  for  which  notice  and  proxies  bad  hetm  mailed. 
The  committee  decided  tliat  the  present  board  of  directors  sliould  be  reelected, 
and  It  suggested  tliat  Mr.  S.  C.  Hooker  should  be  eleetcsd  a  director  to  fill  ttie 
Tacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer. 

Mr.  Thomas  reported  on  the  San  Francisco  situation  and  the  Western  Sugar 
Bfflning  Co. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  StreeC  New  Toflu  <« 
Tuesday,  March  10, 1908,  at  11  oVkck  a.  m. : 

Mr.  J.  T.  Witber^mn,  at  New  Orleans,  was  antlioilzed  to  eootrflmte  $1/100 
to  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  refirfAentative  of  the  I>;Qislaiia  plsDt#frs  who 
had  aeoMDpuiied  Secretaiy  Taft  oo  his  trip  to  the  Pbllippiiie  lidands. 

PresideDt  Thomas  refxnted  on  the  San  Frandsoo  idtnation,  and  psrtVralatly 
oo  the  Westeni  Sugar  Refining  Co.*  and  Its  Jesse  of  the  Calffomfa  ReflMffT* 
and  oo  oiotioD  the  wbo^  matter  was  Tttem6  fcr  action  to  a  fwonoittM;  cfHO' 
pooed  of  the  i^resideot  and  Mr.  Horai>»  Havemeyer.  with  full  power. 


Meecasg  oC  the  ^aeeative  waatdtiee  held  at  117  Wa::  SUest«  Xew  Tivrt,  «o 
Bcaday*  MardL  17«  l^O^L  at  11  o'eVj<fc  a.  ml: 

Tie  miMiiil  was  %^ah(0gii0A  nt  hit  dlMmtioo  to  flnke  UmstM  U/  the  AUsssda 
Oau  io  a<ieot4aw»  wfth  Preal4mt  J.  I^  HmtsM's  letter,  read  at  the  last 
the  IttCa:  Mt  t»  «x6ittd  $%fM^0». 

1m  V0n  ^  the  iMfm  uatt  %9gMr  dtf,  Vkkhtf.  fmm^  hf 
tf  WM  wAmOXiyL 


_  «r  tte  <aweit$v«  wwmmWet  huM  at  117  Wal!  SlweeL  Ifemr  T«rtK,  sm 

The  laumfiM^  ^  gkt  ^tmamisy^  wm  ea&iil  U0  the  aanaaS  meOAm^^enf  mmtiam 
4d  Ihe  ^SmaA  Wemteere  nn^t  ^>.  */»  he  M4  em  Mewih  &  aaitf  the  ffnmmmm^  im- 
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ommended  that  the  present  board  of  directors  be  reelected  for  one  year,  and  that 
the  existing  vacancy  be  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Hooker. 

The  sale  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Co.  of  Colorado, 
owned  by  this  company,  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  was  anthortaed,  pay- 
ment to  be  made  in  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  at  the 
rate  of  one  share  for  two  ^ares  of  the  stock  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Co. 
The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  In  addition  will  pay  Interest  on  the  payments 
made  for  the  stock  of  the  railway  company  up  to  April  1,  1908. 

The  committee  also  authorized  the  sale  of  the  capital  stoek  of  the  Northern 
Construction  Co.,  the  par  value  of  which  is  |20,000»  payment  to  be  made  In  200 
shares  of  the  preferred  stoek  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  The  Great  West- 
em  Sugar  Co.  will  also  pay  interest  on  120,000  from  January  0,  1906,  to 
April  1,  1908. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  March  31,  1908,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  Standard  Refinery  was  authorized  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  9709,000  to  in- 
crease its  capacity  to  a  melt  of  2,000,000  pounds  per  day. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  C  B.  Warren  relative  to  the  purchase 
of  the  plant  of  the  beet-sugar  factory  at  Marine  City,  Mich.,  for  $100,000.  No 
action  was  taken  by  the  committee. 

The  Western  Sugar  Refining  Company  was  authorised  to  increase  the  annual 
rent  of  the  Ciillfomla  Refin^y  to  $175,000.  The  California  Refinery  mast  agree 
to  give  notice  of  its  Intention  to  renew  the  lease  at  least  two  years  before  the 
expiration,  or  not  later  than  September  30,  1910. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  street.  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  April  7,  1908,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  and  Messrs.  Frazier  and  Donner  were  appointed  a  conunittee 
with  authority  to  sell  about  10  per  cent  of  the  company's  holdings  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  at  par,  if  they  thought  it  advisable 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Stret,  New  York, 
on  Tuesday,  April  14,  1908,  at  11.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Messra  Donner,  Frazier,  and  Havemeyer  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
make  certain  changes  in  the  terms  of  selling  refined  sugar. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Stret,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  April  28,  1908,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  Compania  Mercantil  de  Cuba  was  authorised  to  expend  an  amoont  not 
to  exceed  $30,000  for  operating  tlie  Santa  Catalina  plantation  in  CqImi  during 
the  coming  season. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Wednesday,  June  3,  1908,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Mr.  Donner  reported  that  the  loans  made  to  the  several  beetHnigar  companies 
last  fall,  under  authority  of  the  committee,  had  all  beesa  repaid,  except  $80,000, 
due  from  the  Iowa  Sugar  Co.  and  $105,000  due  from  the  Continental  Sugar 
Co.,  and  that  these  two  amounts  would  be  carried  over  to  the  next  campaign, 
which  was  approved. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Wednesday,  June  10,  1908,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Mr.  Havemeyer  stated  that  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  had  offered  to 
build  a  warehouse  for  the  storage  of  refined  sugar  at  one  of  its  stations  in 
southern  Illinois,  and  with  the  intention  of  leasing  it  to  this  otunpaoy.  On 
motion,  tlie  secretary  was  authorized  to  execute  a  five  yean^  lease  with  the 
niinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  for  the  warehouse,  at  an  annual  rent  of  $2,200, 
and  with  the  option  of  a  five  years'  renewal. 


117  Wa&i  SOWK. 


tree,  t^i  at  HI  WiZ  Screen  Xev  YortL  oa 
«t  11  o'dfick  a.  m.: 

merrel  free  lid  C  C  HIeeiiMi  m  refetmt  to  tihe 
ESdndee  Jc  Hfs^as  Oa,  asd  en  BockMV  Hessn. 

asdaottwd  to 
reoQUCBded  ^  Mil. 
Mr.  CC 


keid  &t  lit  WaU  Scraet.  New  Toi^  «b 
Wcdneaifiay.  Jrly  22.  lMy6b  *r  11  o'cioc^  «.  «.: 

McaRH  DoBStfT  axMl  HaTf^cr,  coicmittee  on  die  E^dridce  Jc  Ti=ggi«6  Ox 

'of  cocTiHpa.  reported  tbat  dKj  bad  airansed  to 
flock  of  ibe  eomiiaiiy  at  par;  to  oootlniie  Mr. 
C  C  Hlggtna  aa  fitrifdwif  at  a  aaiair  of  SaOijOOO:  Mr.  BSggtoa  faitbenuote  to 
reeeiTe  a  bccAS  of  flajOOO  aad  an  additioQAl  booos  of  |:25jOOOL  the  Satter  booos 
to  be  paid  wbea  tke  fi^oidatSflB  of  tbe  coaipiny  baa  been  completed  and  tb^ 
foZ  Talue  of  tte  <vrmfm  atodc  at  par,  bas  been  realised. 


Mffgilug  of  tbe  cxecnliTe  coBinfttee.  beid  at  117  WaH  Street.  Xeir  York.  <n 
Wedneidajr,  Aaeoat  St.  1906L  at  11  o*dock  a.  m, : 

Tbe  tzcasorer  was  anthorxaed  to  aeU  the  preferred  stock  of  Bordeo'a  Ooo- 
d^iMT^  Milk  Gol  ovsed  bjr  tlus  eompaur  at  not  leas  tban  par. 

Tbie  treasurer  was  actlioriaed  to  lean  to  the  Cooriiieiital  Sosar  Co.  tbe 
aoiMHints  aeeded  for  tbe  next  campatgn 


Meetta^  of  tbe  ezecutiTe  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Stieet,  Xew  York,  on 
Wedneaday*  Aosivt  12. 1906w  at  U  o'clock  a.  m.: 

Tbe  pnrcfaaae  of  $LfiCOJ0tQO  of  Coban-American  bmids  was  retered  to  tbe 
pmndfnt  and  tbe  treasurer  witb  power  subject  to  tbe  approval  of  coons^ 


Meeting  of  d^  ezecntiTe  committee,  beld  at  117  Wall  Street,  Xew  York*  on 
Wednesday,  September  Z  1906.  at  11  o'clock  a.  m : 

Mr.  Tbomas  reported  on  a  commnnfcation  from  tbe  United  States  district 
attomcj  ffatifning  addltfooal  doty  on  certain  cargoes  of  sogar  imported  by  this 
eompany,  and  on  motion  tlie  matter  was  referred  to  President  Tbomas  and 
Omiati  Joim  E.  Faiaons  for  settlement. 


Meeting  of  tiie  ezecotiTe  committee,  beld  at  117  Wail  Street,  New  York,  on 
Wednesday,  September  30, 1906,  at  11  o*do^  a.  m. : 

Messrs.  Donner  and  Haremeyer  reported  tliat  tbey  bad  sold  tbe  750  shares 
9f  Uie  capital  slock  of  fbe  Bagos  Tea  &  Ooffee  Co.  owned  by  this  company  at 
par,  plus  10  per  cent  for  tbe  profits  of  the  corroit  year,  and  that  th^  bad 
agreed  to  accept  In  part  payment  $40,000  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Eldridge 
iL  HIggins  Go.  at  par. 

Tbey  bad  agreed,  alao,  tiiat  of  tbe  company's  loan  to  the  Ragiis  Tea  Jb  Coffee 
Co.,  $100,000  Is  to  be  paid  now,  and  that  the  balance  of  $200,000  is  to  be  ex- 
toided  for  one  year,  witb  interest  at  C  per  cent  and  with  the  imderstanding 
tbat  the  directors  of  the  Ragns  Tea  &  Coffee  Co.  pass  a  resolntion  that  no 
mortgage  or  lien  of  any  Idnd  will  be  placed  on  their  building  at  Washington 
and  Laigbt  Streets,  this  dty,  imtil  tlie  loan  has  been  repaid. 
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Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  IIT  Wall  Street,  Xew  Tork,  on 
Wednesday,  October  7,  1908,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Messrs.  Donner  and  Hayemeyer,  the^  special  committee  in  charge  of  the 
Bidridge  &  Hlggins  Co.,  were  requested  to  pursue  the  policy  of  the  liquidation 
of  that  company,  and  they  were  authorized  to  make  cash  advances  to  it  'If 
necessary. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Wednesday,  October  28, 1908,  at  2.16  o'clock  p.  m. : 

The  president  stated  that  he  had  sold  the  Havana  warehouse  property  for 
$300,000^  which  was  approved.  He  further  stated  that  he  had  authorized  the 
sale  of  the  Baltimore  Refinery  property  at  $40,000,  subject  to  a  brokerage  of 
2i  per  cent,  which  was  also  approved. 

Mr.  Donner  stated  that  he  had  arranged  with  Mr.  T.  J.  Finlay  to  go  to  the 
Woolson  Spice  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  represent  the  American  Coffee  Co.'s  interest 
in  that  company ;  that  he  is  to  be  elected  secretary  of  the  Woolson  Co.,  and  in 
addition  to  his  present  salary  of  $4,000  per  annum  he  is  to  receive  at  rate  of 
$3,500  per  annum  during  the  time  he  remains  in  Toledo. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Wednesday,  November  4,  1908,  at  11  o'clock  a.m.: 

The  president  and  the  treasurer  stated  that  instead  of  purchasing  $1,000,000 
of  the  bonds  of  the  Cuban-American  Co.,  as  authorized  at  the  meeting  of  Au- 
gust 12,  1908,  they  had,  by  the  advice  of  counsel,  made  a  loan  to  the  Cuban- 
American  Co.  for  one  year  of  $1,000,000,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  and  secured 
by  $1,200,000  of  the  bonds  of  that  company  as  collateral,  which  was  approved. 

The  president  stated  that  he  had  sold  the  Baltimore  Refinery  property  at 
$35,000,  subject  to  a  brokerage  of  3^  per  cent,  which  was  approved. 


fleeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Wednesday,  November  18,  1908,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  sold  the  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co. 
stock  owned  by  this  company,  which  was  approved;  and  that  be  hnd  authorized 
the  sale  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Co.  JoLut  4  per  cent 
bonds,  which  was  also  approved. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  December  22,  1908,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

On  motion,  the  president  was  authorized,  under  the  advice  of  counsel,  to 
make  application  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  the  transfer  of  the 
quotations  of  the  common  and  preferred  stock  of  the  company  from  the  unlisted 
to,  the  listed  department. 

Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  February  2,  1909,  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m. : 

The  attention  of  the  committee  was  called  to  the  annual  stockholders'  meet- 
ings of  the  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  February  3,  and  on  motion  the  president  was  re- 
quested to  fl^ve  proxies  to  Mr.  Creorge  H.  Fraaler  to  vote  the  company*s  stock 
at  those  meetings,  and  for  the  reelection  of  the  present  board  of  directors  and 
officers. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Donner  and  Havemeyer,  the  special  connnlttee  In  charge 
of  the  Eldridge  A  Higgins  Co.,  were  authorised,  with  the  approval  of  counsel, 
to  purchase  the  total  of  the  preferred  stock  of  that  company  at  par  and  accrued 
interest. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  hdd  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  March  9, 1909,  at  U  o'clock  a.  m. : 
The  Spreckels  Refinery  was  authorized  to  expend  $18,000  to  replace  the  port- 
ble  steam  hoisting  engines  with  boilers  attached,  now  in  use  at  its  wharves^ 
^th  electric  hoisting  engines. 
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Tbe  attentiOD  of  the  committee  was  called  to  tbe  aminal  stockholders*  meet- 
faiS  of  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  to  l>e  held  on  March 
2d,  1900^  and  on  motion. Messrs.  Arthur  Donner  and  C.  H.  Senif  were  requested 
to  sire  prories  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Hannam  to  vote  the  company's  stock  at  the  meat* 
Ings,  and  for  the  reelection  of  the  present  board  of  directors  and  officera  ' 

Proxies  were  also  authorized  for  tbe  annual  stockholders'  meetings  of  the 
Great  Western  Bailway  Co.  and  the  Northern  Construction  Co.  of  Colorado. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  March  16.  1909.  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  reported  tbe  sale  of  1,800  shares  of  American  Beet  Sugsr 
Col's  stock,  which  was  approred,  and  a  further  sale  of  8,000  shares  was 
authorised. 

The  American  Coffee  Co.  was  instructed  to  sell  the  23.000  bags  of  coffee  held 
in  storage  In  Brooklyn. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  March  23,  1909,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

It  was  r^x>rted  to  the  committee  that  the  United  States  Government  bad 
comm^iced  to  reliquidate  all  entries  for  raw  sugar  imported  by  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Ca  of  New  York  from  December  1.  1901,  to  November  20,  1M)7, 
and  that  it  would  demand  payment  of  additional  duties,  and  on  motion  tha 
president  was  authorized,  by  advice  of  counsel,  to  protest  and  appeal  against 
these  reliqui'dations,  but  to  pay  under  protest  the  additional  duty  demanded. 

The  president  was  authorized,  under  advice  of  counsel,  to  settle  the  claim 
ouide  by  he  dty  of  Brooklyn  for  water  used  at  the  Havemeyer  &  Elder  refinery 
for  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $60,000. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  March  30,  1909.  at  11  o'clock  a,  m. : 

A  communication  from  President  John  L.  Howard,  of  the  Alameda  Sugar  Co., 
tn  re^eraice  to  the  increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  that  company  was  referred 
to  the  president  and  treasurer. 

The  president  was  authorised  to  sell  1,000  shares  of  the  preferred  stock  of 
the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  at  par. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  April  13.  1909,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  reported  that  the  pajrments  made  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment under  protest  for  additional  duties  on  imporiations  of  raw  sugars,  in 
accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  committee  of  Mach  23,  1909,  amounted 
to  date  to  $1,239,088.38. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  April  20,  1909,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  was  authorized  to  sell  an  additional  5,000  shares  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  at  par. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  April  27,  1909,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  sold  5.000  shares  of  tbe  stock  of  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Co..  which  was  approved,  and  he  was  authorised  to  sell 
another  5,000  shares  of  the  stock  at  his  discretion. 
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Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  Tork,  on 
Tuesday,  May  11,  1909,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  : 

The  president  was  authorized  to  sell  at  his  discretion^  a  further  10,000  shares 
of  the  stock  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co. 


Meeting  of  the  Executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  May  25,  1909,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  president  reported  that,  as  the  Eldridge  &  Higglns  Co.  had  ceased  to  be 
of  any  benefit  to  this  company,  and  as  its  business  was  being  carried  on  at  a 
loss,  he  had,  after  consultation  with  the  officers  of  the  company  and  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  executive  committee  and  directors,  made  an  agreement 
with  Mr.  C.  C.  Higglns  to  deliver  to  him  this  company's  interest  in  the  Eldridge 
&  Higglns  Co.,  consisting  of  6,250  shares  of  common  stock,  4,698  shares  of  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  $961,000  In  notes,  on  payment  of  $514,094,  with  interest  from 
May  20,  1909 ;  that  Mr.  Higglns  had  executed  promissory  notes  for  the  amount 
and  that  the  stock  and  notes  of  the  Eldridge  &  Higglns  Co.  would  be  delivered 
to  him  as  soon  as  all  the  notes  have  been  paid,  which  was  approved. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  June  1.  1909,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Loans  to  the  Iowa  Sugar  Co.  in  amounts  as  wanted,  the  total  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  in  addition  to  the  $50,000  now  owed  by  that  company,  were  authorized. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  June  15,  1909,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  treasurer  reported  that  he  had  paid  the  bills  rendered  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Taft,  John  G.  Mllburn,  and  John  G.  Johnson  for  legal  fees  in  the  suit  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  Co.  against  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  as 
approved  by  Mr.  Closson,  and  which  action  was  approved  by  the  committee. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  July  13,  1909,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Mr.  Mott  reported  that  the  contract  with  the  Sugar  Factors  Co.,  Limited,  of 
Hawaii,  had  been  renewed  for  three  years,  or  from  October  1,  1910,  to  October 
1,  1913,  and  which  was  approved  by  the  committee. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  August  3,  1909,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Mr.  J.  T.  Witherspoon  was  authorized  to  contract  in  the  coming  season  for 
100,000  tons  of  Louisiana  sugar,  delivered  at  the  Chalmette  Refinery  at  three- 
sixteenths  cents  per  pound  below  New  York  price  on  day  of  delivery. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  August  10,  1909,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  was  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to  sell  the  remaining  5,000 
shares  of  American  Beet  Sugar  common  stock  owned  by  this  company. 

The  manufacturing  committee  was  authorized,  under  the  direction  of  the 
president,  to  sell  the  machinery  of  the  American  Cofl^ee  Co.  and  of  the  Brooklyn 
Distillery. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  August  24,  1909,  nt  11  o'clock  a.  m.: 

Messra  Bonner  and  Heike  were  authorleed  to  give  proxies  to  President  J.  L. 
Howard,  of  the  Alameda  Sugar  Co.,  authorizing  the  increase  of  the  capital 
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Stock  of  that  company  from  $750,000  to  $1,500,000;  at  the  same  time  Mr. 
Howard  shonld  be  notified  that  our  company  did  not  intend  to  subscribe  to  any 
of  the  new  stock  to  be  issued. 

The  sale  of  the  farm  owned  by  the  company  near  Sugar.  City,  Idaho,  at 
$70,000  was  authorized. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  August  31,  1909,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. ; 

Loans  to  the  Continental  Sugar  Co.  for  the  coming  campaign,  and  in  amounts 
as  wanted,  the  total  not  to  exceed  $600,000,  \^ere  authorized. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  September  28,  1909,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Mr.  Donner  stated  that  he  had  sold  the  American  Coffee  Co.'s  seat  in  the 
Coffee  Exchange  for  $1,475  net. 

The  secretary  reported  that  he  had  received  from  the  Alameda  Sugar  Co.  the 
notice  of  the  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  to  be  held  on  November  24, 
1909,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  them  the  proposition  to  increase  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company  from  $750,000  to  $1,500,000,  and  that  it  was  now 
proposed  to  make  the  new  stock  a  preferred  one,  with  a  7  per  cent  per  annum 
cumulative  dividend.  The  committee  took  no  action  on  this  matter  but  referred 
It  to  a  later  meeting. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  Octot)er  6,  1909,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Mr.  r>onner  was  requested  to  inform  the  Cuban-American  Sugar  Co.  that  it 
was  not  this  company's  intention  to  renew  the  note  for  $1,000,000  due  Octo- 
ber .m 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Wednesday,  October  13,  1909,  at  11  o*cIock  a.m.: 

The  renewal  of  the  loan  to  the  Cuban-American  Sugar  Co.,  due  Oq^ober  30, 
was  referred  to  the  president  and  the  treasurer  with  power. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  October  19,  1909,  at  11  o'clock  a .  ra.  •  * 

Loans  to  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  amounts  as  wanted,  the  whole 
not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,  were  authorized. 

Mr.  Donner  reported  that  he  had  extended  the  loan  to  the  Cuban-American 
Sugar  Co.  for  $1,000,000,  maturing  on  October  80,  1909,  namely,  one-half  of 
the  amount  to  April  1,  and  one-half  to  July  1,  1910,  which  was  approved. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  October  26,  1909,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

Loans  to  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  In  amounts  ns  wanted,  the  total  not  to 
,  exceed  $500,000,  were  authorized. 

Sales  of  further  2,000  shares  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Great  Western 
Si^gar  Co.  were  authorized,  making  the  total  of  the  shares  to  be  sold  8,000. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Wednesday,  November  3.  1909,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. :  . 

Sales  of  a  farther  1,000  shares  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.  were  authorized,  making  the  total  of  shares  to  be  sold  9,000. 
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Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tnesday,  December  14,  1909,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

President  Thomas  was  authorized  at  his  discretion  to  sell  3,000  shares  of 
the  preferred  Ktock  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Jam('8  M.  Beck  was  appointed  the  general  counsel  of  the  company,  with 
an  annual  salary  of  $25,000  from  January  1,  1910. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  December  21,  1909,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  was  authorized  at  his  discretion  to  sell  5,000  shares  of  the 
preferred  stock  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  at  not  less  than  par. 

The  president  was  authorized  at  his  discretion  to  sell  5,000  shares  of  the 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.'s  common  stock  instead  of  3,000  shares  common  stock  and 
2,000  shares  preferred  stock,  as  authorized  at  the  last  meeting. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  January  4,  1910,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  drawing  of  the  check  for  $750,000  to  the  order  of  John  G.  Johnson,  and 
the  request  made  to  Gustavo  E.  Kissel  for  delivery  of  securities  in  settlement 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Co.'s  claim,  were  approved. 

The  president  stated  that  he  had  sold  5,000  shares  of  .the  Michigan  Sngai 
Go.'s  common  stock  at  65,  which  was  approved. 

An  additional  appropriation  of  |10,147.34  was  authorized,  to  cover  the 
balance  of  the  expenses  incurred  In  preparing  plans  and  specifications  of  build- 
ings and  machinery  required  for  beet-sugar  factories,  in  accordance  wth  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  committee  at  their  meeting  of  January  14,  1908. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  jfanuary  11,  1910,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  reported  that  he  bad  increased  the  salary  of  Dr.  S*  O.  Hooker 
to  $50,000  per  annum  from  January  1,  1910. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  February  1,  1910,  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m. : 

The  secretary  notified  the  committee  that  the  annual  stockholders'  meetings 
of  the  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Oo.  would 
be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  February  1.  The  committee  directed  that  proxies 
for  the  stock  of  this  company  for  the  meetings  of  the  two  Philadelphia  com- 
panies be  given  to  George  H.  Frazier,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  vote  for  the 
following  named  as  directors  of  the  companies,  viz : 

Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co.:  W.  B.  Thomas,  Arthur  Donner,  George  H. 
Frazier,  Horace  Havemeyer,  S.  C.  Hooker. 

Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.:  W.  B.  Thomas,  Arthur  Donner,  George  H. 
Frazier,  Horace  Havemeyer,  W.  W.  Harrison. 

The  oflicers  to  be  elected,  and  who  are  to  be  the  same  ifor  both  companies,  are : 
President,  W.  B.  Thomas;  vice  president,  Arthur  Donner;  secretary,  W.  W. 
Frazier,  Jr. ;  treasurer,  George  H.  Frazier ;  assistant  treasurer,  Joseph  A.  Ball. 

The  president  was  requested  to  instruct  our  customhouse  clerk,  Denlson,  to 
notify  the  manufacturing  committee  whenever  in  anyl  importation  of  sugar  the 
customhoune  weight  and  the  landed  weight  show  a  difference  exceeding  one-half 
per  cent 
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Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  March  8, 1910,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  president  was  authorized  to  sign  the  agreement  between  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Go.  and  George  H.  Macy,  the  Ragus  Tea  &  Coffee  Co.  and  the 
Union-Pacific  Tea  Co.  and  which  is  in  settlement  of  all  claims  l)etween  these 
IMirties.  In  accordance  with  it  the  American  Sugar  Refinhig  Co.  will  pay 
$42,775.75  and  extend  for  five  years  from  January  1,  1910,  with  interest  at 
41  per  cent  the  Ragus  Tea  &  Coffee  Co.'s  note  for  |200,000,  which  matured  in 
October,  1909. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  March  15,  1910.  at  10.3)0  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  statement  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  for  the  year  1909  and  of  the 
assets  and  liabilities  as  of  December  31,  1909,  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  and  its  constituent  companies,  to  the  correctness  of  which  Messrs.  Church 
&  McCulIoh,  certified  public  accountants,  of  55  Wall  Street,  New  York,  had 
certified,  was  received  and  the  secretary  was  directed  to  send  copies  of  it  to 
tbe  stockholders. 

The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  employ  Messrs.  Church  &  McCulloh  to 
examine  the  company's  method  of  bookkeeping  and  to  suggest  such  clianges  as 
may  seem  to  them  desirable. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  March  22, 1910,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  for  his  files  a  copy  of  the  annual 
statement  of  the  Ajnerican  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  its  constituent  companies 
giving  the  profit  and  loss  account  for  the  year  1909,  and  the  balance  sheet  as 
of  December  31,  1909,  to  which  was  attached  the  signed  certificate  of  Messrs. 
Church  &  McCulloh.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  revised  statement  the  re- 
duction of  the  surplus  from  that  of  last  year  Is  $1395,949.89.  as  against 
$1,717,606.39  in  the  first  statement  submitted  to  the  directors  at  thei^  meeting 
of  B^bmary  18, 1910. 

The  usual  reports  were  made  on  the  raw  and  the  refined  sugar  markets. 


Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  April  19, 1910,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. : 

The  precedent  was  authorized  to  sell  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Oo.'s 
common  stock  an  amount  not  to  exceed  10  per  c^it  of  this  comflany's  holdings 
at  not  less  than  $60  per  share. 


Regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Americnn  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  was  held  at  117  WaU  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  June  2S,  1910, 
at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

In  response  to  letter  of  C.  S.  Morey,  dated  June  13,  1910,  it  was  voted  that 
the  5,000  shares  of  preferred  stock  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  should  be 
returned  to  us. 


The  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  at  177  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  July  6, 1910,  at  11  o^cIock  a.  m. 

The  president  stated  that  offers  had  been  made  to  purchatte  Michigan  sugar 
common  stock,  and,  on  motion,  the  president  was  authorized  in  his  discretion 
to  make  sales  up  to  1,500  share& 


The  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  at  117  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  July  26,  1911,  at  11  o'clock  a.  ni. 

The  president  of  the  company  was  authorized  to  loan  to  the  Iowa  Sugar  Co. 
a  sum  not  exceeding  $200,000.  including  advances  already  made. 
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The  regular  weekly  meeting  of  tbe  executive  committee  was  beld  at  117  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  October  25,  1910,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  president  reported  the  sale  of  2.500  shares  of  stock  of  the  Michigan  Sugjir 
Co.  at  the  price  of  $J00  per  share. 

On  motion,  duly  made  and  seconded,  it  was — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  treasurer  be  authorized  to  loan  to  the  Iowa  Sugar  Co. 
a  sum  not  exceeding  $300,000,  including  advances  ali-eody  made." 


The  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  at  117  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  November  9,  1910,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  treasurer  be  authorized  to  loan  to  the  Iowa  Sugar  Co. 
a  sum  not  exceeding  $400,000,  including  advances  already  made." 


Regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  at  117  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  December  6, 1910,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  matter  of  selling  3,000  shares  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.  was  referred  to  Mr.  Thomas,  with  power  to  act. 


The  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  at  117 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  December  27,  1910,  at  11  a.  m. 

The  salary  of  Mr.  James  M.  Beck,  as  general  counsel  of  the  company*  for 
the  year  commencing  January  1, 1911,  was  fixed  at  $36,000. 


The  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  at  1X7 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  January  17,  1911,  at  11  o^clock  a.  m. 

Upon  jnotion,  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted. 
Dr.  Hooker  voting  in  the  negative : 

**R€Solved,  That  the  officers  of  the  company  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  author- 
ized to  sell  3,594  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co., 
or  any  part  thereof,  at  not  less  than  $60  per  share." 


The  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  at  117 
Wall  Str^t,  New  York  City,  on  Tuesday,  January  24,  1911,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  salary  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  be 
fixed' at  $25,000  per  annum. 


The  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  at  117 
Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  on  Tuesday,  February  7,  1911,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

**Be8olved,  That  Mr.  George  H.  Frazier  or  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Ban  be  authorised 
to  vote  or  to  give  the  proxy  of  the  company  upon  all  stock  owned  by  It  tn  tbe 
Spreckels  Sugar  Befinlng  Co.  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  company,  to  be 
held  on  February  10, 1911,  or  any  adjourned  meeting  thereof." 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  Mr.  George  H.  Frazier  or  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Ball  be  authorised 
to  vote  or  to  give  the  proxy  of  the  company  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  t€t  be  held  on  February  10, 1911,  or  any  adjonmed 
meeting  thereof.** 


The  regular  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  at  117  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  on  Tuesday,  May  23.  1911,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  loan  the  Iowa  company,  from  time  to  time 
IB  their  business  wants  require,  an  amount  not  exceeding  $200,000  In  excess 

'  the  present  obligations. 
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And  trust 2016 

Oxnard  companies  and  land 375, 377, 379 

Objects  of  purchase  of  companies 276, 348 
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Parsons  and  beet  sugar 2118, 2158 
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Trust's  watch  over 1 1962 

Trust's  original  interest  in  the  American 95 

Territorial  agreement  of  companies  and  price 81, 94, 114, 229, 355 

Towas  Co.,  and  W^arren 2120 

Union  Boet  Sugar  Co 964,1001,1618,1619 

Utah-Idaho  Beet  Sugar  Co. : 

Bonds  issued  by 1064 

Beet  factory,  cost  to  build 1078 

Beets  yield,  content,  prices,  combine  on 795, 798, 799 

Beets,  trouble  to  get;  price  paid  for 782,1042 
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Consolidation  and  economies 784, 810 

Competition 791, 807, 827, 896, 1074 

Consolidation  of  companies,  price  not  affected  by 1050 

Consolidation  with  "trust,'*  and  (Ejects 1105 

Cutler,  Willett,  and  Havemeyer 1073 

Development  of  industry  in  Utah 1064, 1090 

Directors  in 785,799 

Gariand  factory 1049 

Heike,  stock  in 772 

Havemeyer,  Cutler,  and  others,  conference 773, 799, 819, 824, 831 
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Lehi  Co..  history  ^ 1031,  lOM.  1047. 1055, 1061 

I^bor  in  industrw  Utah 11^,1065 

I^xral  supply  in  beet  territory;  Cuhan  sugars 1005 

Mormon  C*huFch  influence 789,828 

Mormun  Church,  how  it  {?c»t  in  the 1068, 1070 
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BEET-8UOAK  INDUSTBT. 

Average  content  of  beet 382^124 
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Cost  of  beets  in  Utah 1102 

Cost  of  refining;  beet  and  cane  compared 2027 
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Development  of:  effect  on  refineries 1013, 1025, 1 116, 2704, 2709 
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Deterioration  of  beet  sugar : 732,733 

Destruction  of,  effect  on  price 2015 
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Factories: 

Cost  of 747,1090,1639 

Capitalizing;  the  tariff 1690 

Tonnage 1707 
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Fertilizing 1716 
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Company  and  Spreckels  on  coast 2095, 2096 

Competition  with  Arbuckle  and  result 2173 

Directors*  meetings,  character  of 56, 211, 244 

Directors'  meetings,  extracts  from  minutes  of 1999,2905 

Distributive,  and  price  agreements 229, 354, 387, 391, 411, 428 

Di  idends,  how  earned  (1910) 49,250,2522 

Discriminations  against  beet  sugar 425 

Distribution  of  its  sugar 99, 110, 115 

Distribution,  withholding 2116 

Earnings  and  surplus  of 50, 217, 1180 

Formation  and  objects  of 183, 511, 1991, 2022, 2180, 2182 

Freight  advantage,  none  (?) 1410 

Havemeyer  and  Morey 2120 

Havemeyer  and  protection 79 

Havemeyer,  control  of 19, 2181,^472 

Havemeyer,  holdings  in 221, 223, 224 

Havemeyer,  ntock  in,  how  voted ', 2018 

Havemeyer,  Horace,  interest  in 2047 

Havemeyer  Jc  Elder  plant,  value  of \ 603 

Heikc  and  free  sugar 259,275,287 

Heike  statements  to  committee 262, 273 

Investments  of 96,100,101,2883 

Interests  of,  and  labor 1934, 1942 

Incorporation,  certificates  of 2538 

Knight  case  and 2137,2156,2186,2198 
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American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey  (1891;— Continued. 

Lighterage  and  terminals  of 1411, 

1424, 1429, 1448, 1453, 1460, 1488, 1495, 1507, 1525, 1553, 1689,  2471 

Loans  to  beet-sugar  companies 3029, 3032, 3034, 3036, 3037, 3041 

Mollenhaur  stock 1919 

Mollenhaur  output  of  company  restricted 1920 

Melting,  reduction  of 3029 

Mississippi  and  Missouri  Valleys,  shipments  to 1463, 1531, 1551 

Michi^n  beet  stock  owned  by 206 

Organization  of 184 

Ownership  of 2988 

Policy  of  investments 82, 83, 510 

Proxies,  method  of  voting  stock 51, 221, 2046 

Percentajge  of  total  output 57, 1932, 2001,  2002, 2023,  2059 

Price  of  its  sugar  fixed 2001 

Price,  cutting  of  (1891) 390,422 

Purchases,  etc.,  of  beet-sugar  stock 3030, 3032, 3039 

Price  of  sugar  (1898),  to  fix 295 

Plants  of,  out  of  busmess 61, 62 

Rebates 299-301 

Rebates  and  letters  to  brokers 2004, 2006 

Rivals 352,353 

Refines  sugar  in  Louisiana 395 

Refineries  in  Riiladelphia 188, 190, 1915, 2196 

Resolution  to  purchase  plants,  object  of 1980 

Records  and  letters  of 2468, 2486 

Report  of  (1909) 2987 

Refineries  and  companies  operated  by 2992 

Refined  sugar,  price  of 2990 

Raw  sugar,  price  of 2990 

Stockholders  in 45 

Stockholders'  method  of  voting 51, 221, 2046, 2995 

Stockholders*  interests  in  Cuba  and  Philippines 1984 

Spreckels  and  Havemeyer  "war" 1928 

Stock  increase  for  beet  companies 1989, 1992 

Stock  selling  of 250 

Stock  par  (now) ^ 132, 2042 

Stock  average  per  capita 2046, 2053 

Stock,  subscriptions  to  (1891) 2904 

Statements,  early,  made  none 225 

SsJaries  paid  by 2045 

Taxation  affects  location  of 59-60 

Trunk  line,  agreement  with 1511 

Tea  and  coffee 2471, 2895, 3037 

Thomas's  holdings  and  value 2054, 2060 

Trust's  plants  can  be  closed  at  will 2470 

Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and 3046 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  California: 

California  Sugar  RefSiery  and  American  Co.  leased  to  Western  Co 2345, 2201 

Company  not  operated  after  lease 2345 

Directors  of 3046 

Owned  by  "trust" 2345 

Plant  burned 2345 

Arbuckle  Sugar  Refining  Co. : 

Atkins  statement;  '^margins "  correct 1123 

"Armed  neutrality" 1140,1171,1932 

Capacity  of 1144,1188,2316 

Coffee  and  sugar 1 . .  1132, 1184, 1178 

Competition,  prices,  loss,  harmony 1119, 1126, 1129, 1131, 1135, 1146-1181 

Competition,  lx)uiBiana  and  beet  sugar 1195 

Cost  of  plant 2309 

Duty,  what  reduction  should  be 1201, 1206, 1211 

'*  Differential,"  effect  of,  and  legislation 1201 

Dutch  standard  (16) 1201,1202,1209,1215 

Factor  plan 1182 

Grocers,  wholesale,  refuse  sugar  of 1127 

Laboratory  of 2484 

Lighterage  and  terminals  of 2310,2338 

8519— voL  3—11 59 
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Arbuckle  Sugar  Refining  Co. — Continued. 

Louisiana  sugars,  purchase  of,  by 2320, 2435 

Margins ^ 1130, 1134, 2298, 2486, 2622 

Margins  and  production 2298, 2622 

Margins  and  reforms 2485 

Production  and  capital 1178, 1179 

Percentage  of  granulated  of,  and  kinds 1174 

Prices,  no  arrangement  to  vary 1199, 1200 

" Package"  sugar,  friction  over 2305 

"Quantity"  differential 1127 

Refining,  cost  of 1149, 1189 

Raw  supplies,  where  and  how  purchased 1118, 1145, 1153 

Refineries,  effect  of  beet  sugar  on 1168 

Sugar  bases  of  price 1122, 1149 

Sales,  rule  and  practice  governing 1155, 1157 

Sugar,  movement  of,  amounts 2334 

Spreckles,  limit  of  output  and 2335, 2482 

Sugar,  brokers  in,  and 1175,1194,1204,1728 

Terminal  and  other  charges 1198, 1213 

When  built 2303 

West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  sales  of ,  in 1125,1136,1190 

War,  cessation  of,  and  effect 1167,1169,2297,2335 

Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Co.: 

Closed,  burned,  rebuilt,  dismantled,  removed,  and  why 1918, 1919 

Object  of  purchase  of 193, 234, 267, 2523, 2525 

Organization  of Ill 

Purchased  by  trust ' 189, 191 

Bay  State  Sugar  Refining  Co.: 

Combine  of  "  1887  " 26 

Capital  and  value 5, 2020 

Capacity  of 121 

One  of  "Sugar  Refineries  Co.*' 5 

Good  will  of 15 

Lands  and  buildings  of 112 

Machinery  moved  to  Standard 62 

No  entity  now 119 

Dividends 25 

Physical  valuation  of *. 123 

California-Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co.: 

Agreement,  with  '*  Factors  Co. '^  of  Hawaii 2212,2345 

•  Competitor  of  Western .• 74, 186 

Ceases  business  three  years  (see  Western) 199 

Crockett  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  The.    (See  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.) 

Cuban-American  ( Raw  Sugar)  Co . : 

Acreage  of,  in  Cuba 514 

Cuban  plants  in 534 

Louisiana  people  in 536 

Output  of 580 

Report  of 547 

Stockholders  in 534 

Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  The : 

American  and  National  competes  with 1546, 1548, 1933, 1946, 1991, 2013 

Capacity,  capital,  dividends,  "water" 1545, 1548, 1696, 1732, 2359, 2521 

Cost  and  value  of 2218,2220 

Output  of : 2264 

Sales  of;  territory  and  terms 1549 

Supplies,  raw,  where  from 1546-1548 

Spreckles,  Cuban  lands 1547 

Spreckles,  Hawaiian  venture 2366 

Stockholders  in 2217 

Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  The: 

Capital  and  capacity 167, 1369 

Competition  with  "trust" 1377,1385 

Havemeyei'8  in 2070 

Knight  combine 1382,1387 

Output  of 1387 

One  of  "Sugar  Refineries  Co. " 1368, 1371, 1379, 1385 

Sales  territory  of 1379 
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Havemeyer  &  Elder  Sugar  Refining  Co.: 

Distributh'e  points  of  product  of 564 

Georgia,  sold  none  in 565 

Lighterage  of 345,575 

Output  of ; 2265 

Policy  of  on  freight  rates 565 

Contracts  for  sale  of  product  of,  abandoned 563, 564 

National  ^agar  Refining  Co.,  The: 

Control  of 1941 

Capitalization  of 455, 458, 465 

Cost  of  companies  forming  the 475 

Competition  eliminated  (?) 327, 455, 457, 539 

Consolidation  of  companies  lessen  cost  of  refining. .' 596 

Dividends  on  company 's  stock 531 

Dividends  on  Post  Havemeyers  stock 471 

Directors  in,  had  nothing  to  say 582 

Howell's  contracts  concerning  the — : 486 

Howell  *s  money  and  Havemeyer 's  credit  in 480,481,590 

Havemeyer*8  interest  in,  as  trustee 554 

Havemeyer,  Horace,  tactics  and  letters  to  control  the 91, 566, 567, 578, 921 

Melting  capacity  of 480--481 

"Margms'^of 541 

New  Jersey,  why  company  organized  in 454,455 

Output  of  («ef  Colonial,  1559) 540,574 

Post  *s  interest  in 471,473,478,490,501,531 

Post-Havemeyer  $10,000,000  stock  in ,  469, 554 

Parson's  stock  in 555 

Palmer's  stock  in 315 

Purchase  of  3  companies  forming  the  (1  added) 335, 337, 340, 482, 491, 570 

Physical  value  of  properties  of 481, 486, 509 

Stock  exchange  of 198 

Stock  in  litigation,  effect  of  result  of 464, 569, 578 

Stock,  who  owns,  how  voted 197,235,236 

Thomas 's  stock  in 555 

"Trust's  "  notice  concerning  the  $10,000,000 567 

Trust's  interest  in 73, 81, 197 

Voting  power  of  the  $10,000,000 470 

"Watered  "stock  and  effect 468,490,504,506 

North  River  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  The: 

Cash  price  of  $350,000 602 

Condemnation  of  property;  as  to 602,2133 

Competitor  of  "trust''...'. 481, 505, 602 

Dissolution  of 2080,2092 

Decision  concerning  dissolution  of 183, 2072, 2077, 2093, 2095 

Melting  capacity  o^ 481 

New  l^rk  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  of  New  Jersey  (1891)  organized 2091, 

2111, 2167, 2168 

Objects  of  purchase  of 481,602 

Stock  of,  extensions 2093,2095 

Sold  to  "trust" 602 

Pennsylvania  ("Segal)  Sugar  Refining  Co.: 

Bonuses  paid  for 1288,1289 

Capital  and  capacity 1220, 1235, 1272, 2202, 2205, 2346-2347 

Construction,  object  of 1354 

Cost  and  sale  of 2347,2348 

Camden  factory  sold  to  trust 1303,1309,1323,1329 

DirectoiB,  oustiDgof 218 

Earle's  letters  toTurdy  and  Moody 1594,1601 

Earle's  statement  concerning 1222, 1238 

History  of 1218,1239,1273,1276 

Kni^tcane 1230-1264,2137,2156,2186,2198 

Kissel's  (?)  loan  and  indemnity 1237 

Loan  to,  lost  by  **tnist " 200, 220, 270 

Match  factory 1324 

Present  owners  of 1222,1223 

Plant  never  operated 203, 1222, 1287, 1328 

Piurdy's  statement  and  letters,  refineries * . .  1589, 1594, 1603 

Roosevelt's  letters *. 1262 
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Pennsylvania  (Segal)  Sugar  Refining  Co. — Continued. 

Stock  of,  return  to  Earle 219 

Securities  of,  wanted  to  sell 1286, 1300 

Shennan  law 67 

Segal  loan,  Kissel's  affidavits 1275, 1285, 1295, 1304, 1317, 1353, 1397 

Segal,  Kissel,  and  Havemeyer 1307 

Segal  and  Stetson  letters  and  letter  books 1333, 1339, 1342, 1363, 1373 

Segal  schemes 1328,1346,1361 

Water  to  purchase  the 2044 

Philadelphia  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co. : 

Cost  and  capital  of 928,929,932.934,946 

Plant  purchased  by  **trust" 231,232,1928,1929 

Troubles  of,  burnt  sugar,  etc 2350, 2352 

Spreckels,  sr.,  and  Searles  negotiations 2201 

Spreckels,  jr.,  friction  with  Searles 2207, 2480 

War  with**  trust" 1928,2201,2221,2222 

Standard  Refining  Co.,  The: 

Capacity  of  (Atkins) l 1912 

One  of  Suear  Refineries  Co 7, 8 

Price  paid  for 1913 

Valuation  of 320, 1912, 1913 

**  Sugar  Refineries  Co."  of  1887: 

Baltimore  and  Boston  companies  closed  after  1887 1917 

Capital,  refineries,  and  objects  of 7, 181, 183, 187, 212, 275, 337 

Control  of  business,  per  cent  of 252 

Combine  of  companies  forming  the,  plants  left  out 7, 12 

Competition,  overproduction 7, 13, 29, 126, 183, 213 

Competition  and  New  England 2069 

Dissolution  of 18, 24, 28, 60, 63, 118, 125, 178, 181, 187, 212 

Leaders  in  "combine " 2068, 2127 

Properties,  valuation  and  standard  of 2083, 2085, 2088, 2130, 2134, 2193 

Parsons  and 2064, 2066, 2155 

Stocks,  why  15  per  cent  was  retained 612 

Thomas's  connection  with 1912 

Trustees  of ,  stock  of 2108,2109 

Transfer  of  companies'  stocks 2092 

Value  of  properties  and  capacity  of 213, 215, 248, 278, 280, 322, 2043 

United  States  Refining  Co.  (Camden): 

Competitor  of  Philadelphia  houses 333 

Sold  by  Sewtl  to  "trust"  and  closed 194 

Western  Su^r  Refining  Co..  The: 

California-Hawaiian  plant  closed,  raw  purchased 968, 979, 976 

California- Hawaiian  Co.  leased  by 975 

California-Hawaiian  Co.  and 2345 

Companies  forming  it 930, 932, 948, 997, 2201, 2415 

Competition  with  trust 928 

Competition  generally  and  in  San  Francisco 938, 960 

Crockett,  name  of  originally 2879,2880 

Crockett  Co.  started,  lailure,  why 953, 976. 974 

Crockett  Co.,  no  territorial  agreement 967, 975 

Dividends  of 105,998,1007,2882 

Hawaiian  remission  added  to  price 942, 95€ 

Hawaiian  sugar,  Spreckels  over 2345, 2362 

Hawaiian  sugar,  contracts  for 2877 

Incorporated  and  objects  of 926,928,985,2445 

Purchase  of  raw  sugsur  of  California-Hawaii  Co 2110, 2354, 2362 

Price  of  sugar  before  and  after  lease 2879,2882 

Stock  of,  and  from  whom  leased 104, 105, 107, 109, 110, 116 

Sherman  law 969 

Sugar  on  coast,  supply  of 106, 2467 

Sugar,  where  marketed 105 

Sugar  price  schedule,  how  fixed,  sales 941, 945 

Sugar  price,  Hawaiian  and  foreign 942 

Sugar  shipments  of  (confidential) 2880 

Supply,  destination,  and  output 936,937,938 

War,  Cuban,  Hawaiian,  and  Spreckels 966 
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American  Sugar  Refining  Co.    (See  Refineries.)  P^e. 

American  Beet  Sugar  Co.    (See  Beet  sugar  companies.) 

Atkins  supplemental  statement  of 2522 

Ad  valoren  rate 443,445,1580,2602,2748 

Beet  sugar  : 

Elimination  of  effect  on  price 1208 

Cost  to  consumer 1216, 1217 

Refiners'  interests  and,  conflict 1619 

Cost  of  producing  (Oxnard) 1704, 1735, 1737, 2248, 2256, 2257, 2282 

As  to  destruction  of  industiy 1726 

Must  be  refined 1773,1774 

Price  and  fre%ht 2229, 2384 

Not  developing 2273, 2709 

Marketed  rapidly,  and  why 714, 1006 

Profitable 2284 

Soil  benefit  of 2493,2506,2790 

Cost  of 2501 ,  2600, 2686 

Raw,  cost  of  production  of 714 

Producrion,  cheaper  abroad 2706 

Territor>'  freight  rates  in 1158, 2775 

Cost  of  producing  in  Europe  (187J) 2794 

Factories  in  Germany,  kinds  of 2795 

Beet  and  cane: 

Difference  in 1022, 1023, 2865 

Refined  direct  from  juice 109, 277, 392, 433 

Beets* 

Cost  of 2504,2721 

Cost  of  I'Michi^n) 2894 

Beet  growing,  continuous,  exhaustive 1065, 1716, 1829 

Beet  or  "wash  "  sugar 2409, 2411 

Brokers  in,  why  employed,  Louisiana 1175, 1193, 1204, 1728, 1862, 1863, 2314, 2322 

Bone  black,  expensive. 983 

British  Board  of  Trade  report,  prices 1851 

Burguiere*8  purchase  of  Louisiana  sugars 2436, 2456, 2472 

Brussels  convention 169, 2733 

Beck,  James  B.,  statement  as  to  litigation , 56, 101 

Competition: 

From  Hongkong 940, 1014 

Between  Utah-Idaho  companies 791 

Horace  Havemeyer 579 

Between  **trust    and  Utah  companies 827 

Combination,  effect  on  price 579, 589, 591, 595, 597, 610, 621, 759, 1695 

Cost  of: 

Decreased 31, 140 

To  consumers  and  duty 141, 416 

Of,  in  Cuba 515 

Cane  and  output 1805 

In  Java.  Hawaii,  and  Cuba 1857, 1862 

Refining,  96°  test 1866 

In  Hawaii,  and  price  of  here 2259 

Consumption  direct,  per  capita 73, 

44, 149, 151, 612, 915, 1062, 1165, 1572, 1654, 1684, 2280, 2620, 2695 

Consumption  of,  effect  on  price 1621 

Combination  and  monopoly. . .  2099, 2100, 2123, 2128, 2148, 2159, 2160, 2161, 2165, 2444 

Foreign 757 

Cuban-American  loan  to,  by  "  tnwt " 230, 231 

Cuban  sugar,  sales  and  price  of 516-517 

Cuban  treatv: 

Beet  sugar  and  "trust " 2294 

Effect  on  price  and  development 1140, 1615, 1620- 

1624, 1637, 1665. 1742, 2245, 2248, 2392, 2419,  2621, 2681, 2702, 2864 

Who  benefits 2243 

Cuban  raw,  price  of,  London  and  New  York 1699 

Cuban-American  Co.'s,  owned  by 515 
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Cuban  sugars,  where,  by  whom  purchased. . .« 90 

Cuba's  crops  of 2465 

Cuba's  reciprocity,  effect  on  price 127 

Cane  sugar,  cost  of  producing 1779, 1781, 1804, 1813, 1816 

Coffee  and,  revenue  producers • 2279 

Coffee  and,  tables 1132,1184,2306,2309,2658 

Cuba,  Hawaii,  and  Pliilippines: 

Crops  of 2295 

Cost  of  labor  in • 615 

Cartel  and  *'trust" 2737 

Crockett  plant,  failure  of,  why 953 

Duty  on: 

Effect  of  abolition  or  reduction 144, 174, 208, 256, 291, 294, 354, 

404,  415,  440,  446,  527,  542,  646,  581,  721,  805,  809,  894,  911,  1076,  1104, 
1108, 1168, 1196, 1579, 1583, 1612, 1618, 1641, 1681, 1686, 1727, 1736,1792, 
1808, 1812,  2025, 2036, 2245, 2249, 2270,  2281,  2420, 2457,  2476,  2784, 2786 

Public  gets  benefit 757 

Who  pays 1494, 1574, 1585, 1630, 2255, 2287, 2457, 2616, 2751, 2727 

Average 715 

Reduction  of,  under  Payne  lAw 1620 

In  bond,  price 1850 

Trust's  change  of  front 1883,2048 

Greater  burden  than  pensioning  industries 2420 

Duties  prior  to  and  after  Civil  War 2714 

Dockage  and  storage  of  sugar 524 

Distribution  of: 

Great  Western's  (table) 895 

Sugar 1011 

Cost  of 2657,2756 

Dividends: 

Not  excessively  high  in  California 1008 

Percentage  (1887) 25 

Drawback  on,  Cuban 2280, 2294, 2454 

Darker  grades  off  the  market,  why 2860,2861 

Dutch  standard  (16) 994, 

1201, 1209, 1215, 1778, 1807, 1812, 1826, 1873, 1984,  2449, 2392.  2423, 2805 

Dymond's  statement  of  cane  industry 1757, 1770, 1779, 1796 

**  Differential " ? 130,132,144, 

258,  354,  526,  826,  1130,  1134,  1141,  1201,  1675,  1984,  2253,  2265,  2807 

England's  consumption  (ordinary)  is  German 2412, 2420 

England's  grades, jprices,  packages 2407,2421,2609,2812 

England's  price  (London) : 

What  based  on 2409 

No  standard  for  comparison 2408 

English  duty  and  price 150 

Export  and  price 754, 2453 

Export: 

To  England 2407 

Wholesale  price  (London),  and 2403,2610,2622 

Price  from  Hamburg,  table ; 2858 

Equivalents  of,  price,  and  packing 2398 

Economy  and  object  of  consolidation 1011 

Free  trade  in,  effect  of 145,165,168,238,354 

Factor  plan 1182 

Factor  agreements — ^legality  of 2197 

Free  sugar  and  consumer 1024, 1681 

Full  duty,  not  alwavs  added  to  price 1633, 1636, 1639 

Granulated,  price  of 714 

Grocers'  wholesale  organization 2252 

Guaranty  of  price .- 2213 

Grades,  Lyles  American  beet  and  centrifugal 2611, 2613 

Grades  (88**  and  96**),  difference  in  price 2450,2764 

Hamburg 135,139,168,169,538,2762 

Hamburg-Cuba 775 
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Havemeyer: 

Beet-sugar  factories  and 33, 47 

Policy 1914, 1926, 1934, 1940, 1951, 1972, 1993, 2009, 2035,  2061 

Beet  gugar  and 1935 

Policy,  change  in,  since  death  of 2472, 2473 

Higher  in  West  and  why 1106 

Hawaiian  i 

Production,  limited  cost  of ,  in 2211-2259 

Treaty ,  who  benefits  by 2211 

Factors  Co.  agreement 2212, 2213 

Monarchy  and  sugar  boimty 2216, 2356, 2358 

Plantation,  SprecKels's  interest  in 2877 

Sugar  and  Havemeyer 1127 

Sugar  Co. *8  capital 2396 

Sugar  price,  destination  of 89, 115, 995, 1524, 1546, 2462 

Sugar  amounts  taken,  by  whom 8990 

Hawaii  and  Philippines,  imports  from 2870 

Insects  in  (?)  Wiflett  and  Gray 1864, 1879, 1936, 1938, 1997,  2535, 2863 

"Independent" — (so-called)  refineries 2039 

Insular  sugars. ! 1573 

Java* 

"Wash"  or  unrefined,  as  to 2804 

White  sugar  in 2800 

Jam  industry  of  England  and  sugar 1808, 2810 

Louisiana  sugars 133, 143 

Can  be  '^washed  "  white 1763, 1766 

Tonnage,  cultivation,  and  contracts 1785, 1787 

Production  of  (1847  to  1880) 1772 

Cost  of  producmg 1862, 1904, 2288, 2891 

Grades  of,  where  sold 1788, 1790 

Sold  to  "trust " *. 1768, 1788, 1792, 1820 

Manipulation  of  prices 1768, 1793 

Tariffeon 1840,1882 

Production,  kinds,  prices  of 1794, 1796, 2203 

Louisiana  and  Cuba  conditions  compared 1893 

Louisiana  (96J°  and  98°)  not  used,  why 1819, 1863, 1906 

Lowry's  wholesale  grocers'  committee 1578, 1682 

Lighterage  and  cooperage.    (See  Lighterage.) 

London  quotations  of  beet  Java  ana  refined 2897 

Limiting  output  of,  Spreckles 2335 

Mott's  connection  with  refineries 2431, 2434, 2778 

MotVs  instructed  agent  of  "trust" 2437, 2446 

Mott's  correspondence,  beet  snieai 2433 

Manufacture  of  beet  cheapened. 1586 

Morey's  supplemental  statement  of 2533 

Market  price  of,  what  is 2374 

Milk,  condensed,  sugar  in 1686, 2426 

Meltings  of 1573 

New  G&leans,  an  open  market,  advantages  of . .  .* 1948, 1991 

Nonpreferential,  imports  of 1671 

New  York,  sugar  cheaper  in 1216 

Output  of  American  cane  companies 2438 

Output  and  distribution  of,  wno  decides 2439 

Origmal  capital  of  American  Refining  Co.  and  increases 1913 

Oxnard  factories 371,376,377 

Price  of: 

In  Utah,  how  fixed 1110 

On  P.  and  A,  coast 116, 

405, 441, 1016, 1027, 1104, 1173, 1713, 1932, 2229, 2235, 2266 

Similar 1942,2299 

Price: 

On  seaboard  and  interior 154 

Generally  (Willett  A  Gray) 123, 

133, 146, 176, 286, 295, 435, 445, 840, 842, 1132, 1137, 2524 
At  London,  New  York,  and  Hamburg 2763 
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Of  raw,  Cuban,  insular,  and  Louisiana 160, 162, 164 

Wha t  f ac tors  fi X  i t 842 

Before  and  after  "  1891 " 44 

Warren  and  Willett  and  Gray  disagree 749 

How  fixed  on  raw  in  New  York 593, 616, 618, 621, 1574 

England,  Germany 598 

Control  of 757,1616,1617 

In  Louisiana 617, 620 

Prices: 

England  and  United  States  compared 1115 

Wholesale  and  retail  in  New  York 1145, 1164 

Conditions  effect 992, 1001 

Table  of 1493 

Of  refineries  agree 1657 

Of  beet  sugar  less  than  of  cane 1552 

Agreement,  none. 

London  governs 1569 

Chalmette  factory 1577 

Advance  in,  /lause 1659 

Free  and  dutiable  (1885-1903) 1163,1664 

To  jobber  and  retailer 1678 

Raw  highest,  *  *  unrefined  " 1865 

Movement  of  sugar  fixes 2299, 2322, 2334, 2369 

Hamburg  and  New  York,  where  fixed 1895, 1961, 1987 

England  and  America 2397,2407,2413,2421,2809 

Lyle's  higher  than  Germany 2412 

Our  guide,  Hamburg '. 2408 

"Big  Six"  in  San  Francisco 2415 

World's  market,  supply,  and  demand 2419, 2521 

As  to  Havemeyer's  aictation  of 2462 

\Miole8ale,  in  London.; 2397 

Palmer's  table  of 2406 

Parity  of 2747 

Defined,  cane  and  beet 2782 

Atkins  and  Palmer 2752, 2762, 2767 

Wholesale  and  retail  in  United  States 2754, 2757 

Maximum,  "trust "  fixes 2760 

Big  Six  includes  freight  to  competitive  points 2761, 2775 

price  I 

Effect  of  duty  on  (Atkins) 140,2769 

Variation  of 2880 

Quotation,  what  places  govern 1160 

Fac  tors  i  n 2267 

On  coasts  vary 209 

Production: 

Expansion  of 166 

Of,  what  controls 598 

Of,  beet  sugar  can  be  cheapened 1107 

And  consumption,  relative .* 1583,2465,2773,2793 

Effect  on  price  of 1667,1822,1899 

And  consumption  of,  in  United  States 2703 

Insular 2704 

Of,  trend  is  toward  cane 2492 

Protection: 

A  mount  of 2621 

For,  free  trade 985,986.987 

For,  not  necessary 2248,2281 

Pacific  coast  imports,  only  port  pays  duty 209 

Porto  Rico  and  Cuba,  crops  of  (1898-1899) 1661 

Porto  Rico,  capacity  of 2743,2746 

Philippines: 

Cheap,  cost  of 1677,1734,1740 

Effect  of  reduction  of  duty 1891 

In(^rea8e  of.  in 2743,2784 

Mindoro 2803 

Package  sugar 1186,1187,2303-2307 
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Pioceaaes  of  refining 1774,1789,1799.1806,1824 

Policy  of  •*  trust  "now 1943,1957,2031,2041 

Policy  abroad  toward  beet  sugar 2707 

Profits  on,  retailer  and  refiner 2279 

Polarization  and  Ha veme y er 2311 

Palmer's  statistics  of 2624-2656 

Payne  law  and  reduction  on  refined ^ 1141 

Quality  of  cane  and  beet 2470,2781 

Quantity  differential 1127 

Refineries: 

Are  they  a  monopoly 521,1247,1884 

Cost  of 576,581 

In  New  Orleans,  capacity  of 1502,1558,1565 

Location  of  ( map) 1538 

In  California 2345 

Capacities  of 1144,1171 

Output  of 2438 

Could  be  closed,  and  how 2470 

Idle 2477 

Effect  of  increase  of 977,979 

Refining: 

Cost  of 140, 209, 239, 541, 594, 1149, 1151, 1191, 1676, 1680, 2260, 2263, 2606 

Processes 139 

In  England : 173 

By  companies,  total 43 

Improvments  in,  as  to 1492 

In  Deet-sugar  factories 1702 

Protection  necessary  to 1739 

Revenue  on,  from '. 141, 152, 153 

Reciprocity  with  Canada,  effect  of 1472 

Russia,  fixing  prices  in 2739 

Revere,  an  inaependent 12,63, 1194 

Retiring  refineries  * '  1870  and  1890  " 2098 

Reserv^  and  reduced  meltings  15,000  barrels  daily 2277 

Raw,  refined,  unrefined  defined 1864, 1865, 1986 

Raw,  lowest  price  of 1587, 2242 

Raw,  exports  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii 2371 

Rebates 299, 301, 351, 2004, 2006, 2175, 2318, 2325, 2330, 2344, 2385, 2424 

Sugar: 

Margins 125-127,1932,1933 

Exported 148 

Kinds  of,  made  by  "trust" 46 

Cheaper  in  New  York 1216 

Kinds  of  (Willett  &  Gray) 2757 

Sugars,  what  are  domestic 1630 

Staple  crops,  progress  of 2871 

Supply  and  demand  for 2377 

Safes,  territory,  what  controls 2229, 2269, 2383 

Surface's  "Story  of  sugar" 1701, 1706, 1712, 1728 

Sherman  law. . .' 1243,1432,1695,2188,2475 

Soft,  white,  demand  for 29 

Selling  price  of  beet  sugar 445 

Sales,  method  of  brokers 156, 159, 742, 759, 1973, 1975, 2002, 2241, 2314 

Spreckels's  Horn  venture 1575, 1577, 2341, 2360 

Spreckels  and  Hawaiian  sugar 2114, 2224, 2226, 2295, 2362 

Spreckels's  plantation  in  mwaii 2209, 2215 

Spreckels's  statement  concerning  beet  sugar 2521 

Spreckels's  refineries 63, 74, 89, 95, 110 

Spreckels  and  Palmer  Watsonville  factory > 2682, 2813 

Spreckels  and  California-Hawaiian  lease 969 

Tax  on,  abroad 147,168,1649,1688,1746 

Tax  and  duty  on  (Palmer) 2750 

Transportation  of,  cost  of : 155 

Tariff  on,  refiners'  position 852 

Tariff  on,  and  price,  German,  etc 1743,1745,1822,1824 

Trusts'  cut  of  Louisiana  Sugar 1763, 1767, 1832 
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Tea,  Union  Pacific  Co 2460 

Thomas's  supplemental  statements 2534 

Taxation  of 2741 

Tests  (STi**  and  98**),  why  not  used 1863 

Union  Sugar  Co.'s  dividends 1619,1732,1747,2813,2869 

Utah-Idaho  statement 2544 

World's  production  and  kinds 156,1476,1670,2452,2898 

Willett&Gray,  agents  of  the  "trust"  (?) 2290 

"Watered"  stock, as  to 2189 

Wholesale  cost  of,  in  countries 2679 

Walker  tariff  and  prices 2730 

Willett  and  beet  sugar 329 

War,  Spreckels's  Gfiuifomia  and  Hawaiian 966 

**  Wash  "  and  refined,  difference  in 994 
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